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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CURRICU- 

LUMS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS 


pnr^HE  appointment  in  1841  of  the 
11    Reverend  George  P.  Williams 
JL   as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

that  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Whiting  as 
Professor  of  Languages  signalized  the 
opening  of  the  University  in  Ann  Arbor 
and  die  birdi  of  the  DefMitment  of  lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts,  which 
multiplied  almost  a  thousandfold  in  stu- 
dents and  more  than  a  hundredfold  in 
faculty  witldn  a  hundred  years.  Hie 
curriculum  offered  by  diese  two  profes- 
sors to  the  seven*  students  who  first 
enrolled  was  limited  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  and  to  the  more  elemen- 
tary bfanches  of  mathematics.  Ten  years 
after  the  first  classes  were  conducted  in 
Mason  Hall,  the  number  of  students  had 
grown  to  almost  one  hundred,  and  an 
additi<ma!  building,  now  the  South  ^ng 
of  University  Hall,  had  been  erected  to 
provide  them  with  living  quarters.  The 
faculty-  had  increased,  likewise,  during 
this  first  decade,  until  four  more  chairs 
had  been  filled — zoology,  moral  and  in- 
tdlectual  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  history.  These  addi- 
tions to  the  teaching  staff  resulted  in 
considerable  expansion  in  the  college 
curriculum  and  permitted  the  students 
to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
newer,  scientific  disciplines. 

The  second  decade  of  the  University's 
eastence  gave  evidence  of  the  vigorous, 
directing  hand  of  President  Henry  P. 
Tappan  in  all  departments  (see  Part  I: 
Tappan  Administration).  For  no  de- 

t  Fanaad  mted  (p.  47)  that  there  were  obSt  five 

freshmen  and  one  sophomore,  and  gave  their  nnmes. 
The  faculty  reported  at  the  time,  however,  that  there 
were  six  AtthiMii  mad  oat  Mphaaiare  {fiJ*.,  1R37-64, 

Pi.  313). 


partment  of  the  University  was  this  ener- 
getic direction  more  beneficial  than  for 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science^ 
and  the  Arts,  as  it  was  officially  named 
until  the  year  1915.  Tappan  helped  to 
bring  about  the  introduction  of  a  scien- 
tific course  which  parallded  die  instruc- 
tion in  the  classics.  This  "course,"  in<- 
eluding  work  in  physics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  and  civil  engineering,  led  to 
die  degree  of  badidlor  of  science.  The  in- 
clusion of  diis  science  curriculum  in  the 
Literary'  Department  was  a  departure 
from  the  precedent  of  Yale  and  Harvard, 
where  scientific  schools  separate  from 
the  faculty  of  the  humanities  had  been 
established. 

President  Tappan  also  inaugurated  a 
greater  amount  of  student  freedom  m  the 
selection  of  courses  than  had  been  pos- 
sible befere  that  time.  The  introduction 
of  the  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  provided  an  alternative 
to  the  customary  classical  curriculum. 
His  belief  that  students  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  their  individual  inter- 
ests led  to  a  second  alternative,  an  op- 
tional course  which  permitted  a  student 
to  spend  his  entire  time  in  the  depart- 
ment of  his  spedal  interest  and  receive 
at  the  end,  not  a  diploma,  but  a  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency.  This  optional  course 
was  clearly  the  precursor  of  our  present 
permission  to  register  as  **not  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree."  The  expansion  of  the 
curriculum  provided  a  further  range  rif 
choice.  The  student  was  allowed  in  addi- 
tion to  dioose  strnie  of  his  courses  during 
the  senior  year;  this  was  die  be^nning  of 
the  system  of  free  electives  prevalent  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 
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During  President  Tappan's  term  of  of- 
fice the  number  of  students  and  faculty 
members  increased  rapidly.  (Md  depart- 
ments were  divided,  and  new  ones  were 
established.  The  classical  languages  were 
divided  into  Greek,  and  Latin;  the  work 
in  philosophy  was  strengthened;  and  the 
number  of  courses  in  French  and  Ger- 
man,  which  had  been  begun  before  1 850, 
was  tripled.  The  new  men  called  to  the 
faculty  were,  in  general,  younger  scholars 
who  were  diosen  wholly  on  their  aca- 
demic qualifications.  It  was  Tappan's  be« 
lief  that  "there  is  no  safe  guide  in  the 
appointment  of  professors  save  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidate." 

After  the  dinnisaal  of  Fkesident  Tap- 
pan,  the  Reverend  Erastus  O.  Haven  of 
Boston,  a  former  member  of  the  staff, 
was  invited  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  University.  During  his  wl  yeara  of 
office  the  curricuhim  was  esqMmded  and 
the  admission  requirements  were  altered 
(see  Part  I:  Haven  Administration).  A 
new  Latin  and  scientific  course,  which 
substituted  modem  languages  for  Greek 
as  cultural  and  disciplinary  subjects,  was 
begun  and  soon  became  popular.  This 
course  led  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
I^osophy,  which  was  conferred  for  die 
first  time  on  six  students  in  1870.  Hie 
requirement  for  the  optional  course  was 
defined  more  strictly  as  the  passing  of 
u\c  examinations  for  admission  to  die 
freshmui  class.  Edward  Olney,  who  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  dur- 
ing President  Haven's  administration, 
succeeded  in  having  the  admission  re- 
qiurements  in  mathematics  increased  to 
inside  a  knowledge  of  quadratic  equa^ 
tions. 

The  dismissal  of  President  Tappan  ne- 
cessitated some  changes  in  the  faculty, 
llie  new  appointments  which  were  made 
resulted  in  a  separation  of  the  chairs  of 
English  and  history.  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
who  came  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  1867,  emphasized 


the  study  of  English  literature  more 
than  had  any  of  his  predecessors.  Charles 
Kendall  Adams  was  promoted  to  the 
chair  of  history  in  the  same  year. 

After  the  resignation  of  Pkesident  Ha- 
ven, Professor  Henry  S.  Frieze  was  ap- 
pointed Acting  President  and  was  in  of- 
fice for  a  period  of  two  years  (see  Part 
I:  Frieze  Administration).  During  his 
administration  women  were  admitted  as 
students  for  the  first  time.  The  question 
of  coeduction  had  been  debated  for  many 
years,  and  in  January,  1870^  the  Regents 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  "no 
rule  exists  ....  for  the  exclusion  of  any 
person  from  the  university  who  possesses 
the  requisite  literary  and  moral  qualifi- 
cations."  By  June,  1871,  according  to 
the  Catalogue,  some  fourteen  women  had 
entered  the  Literary  Department,  in- 
cluding those  in  special  courses. 

Professor  Frieze  was  responsible  for 
the  development  of  a  functional  relation- 
ship between  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  and  the  University.  The  University 
undertook  to  inspect  the  work  of  sec- 
ondary schools  and  to  admit  graduates 
without  the  customary  examination  from 
the  schools  that  were  approved.  Profes- 
sor Frieze  hoped  that  by  this  method 
the  secondary  schools  could  be  so  im- 
proved that  thcv  could  take  over  the 
function  of  the  German  Gymnasia,  and 
that  the  University  could  be  relieved  of 
instruction  in  elementary  courses.  The 
Catal^ue  of  1870-71  included  the  origi- 
nal statement  of  this  plan  of  accrediting, 
as  follows  (p.  49) : 

Whenever  the  Faculty  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  preparatory  course  in  any  school  is 
conducted  1^  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent instructors,  and  has  been  brought  up 
fully  to  the  ....  requirements,  the  diploma 
of  such  school,  certifying  that  die  holder  has 
completed  the  preparatory  course  and  sus- 
tained the  examination  in  the  same,  shall 
entitle  the  candidate  to  be  admitted  to  the 
University  without  fordier  examination. 
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Acting  President  Fiieie  declined  an 

invitation  to  become  the  next  president 
of  the  University  and  recommended  a 
former  student  of  his  from  Brown  Uni- 
▼eruty,  James  Bttrrill  Angell,  who  wu 
at  that  time  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  After  a  long  period 
of  negotiation,  Dr.  Angell  was  inaugu- 
rated in  June,  1 87 1 ,  and  began  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  as  a  diplo- 
mat (see  Part  I:  Angem>  Administra- 
tion). His  hrst  task  was  to  fuse  the  sep- 
arate colleges  into  a  real  university,  end 
it  was  his  lifelong  aim  to  give  practical 
repression  to  the  theory  of  state  educa- 
tion outlined  by  President  Tappan  on 
his  coming  to  kan  Arbor. 

The  importation  of  the  German  semi- 
nar method  of  instruction  by  Charles 
Kendall  Adams  in  1871-72  signalized, 
as  It  were,  the  notable  advances  in  edu- 
cational policy  which  were  to  be  intro- 
duced during  the  presidency  of  James  B. 
Angell.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  clas- 
sical and  scientific  courses  were  at  first 
permitted  to  elect,  according  to  dieir 
choice,  one-third  of  the  work  of  the  senior 
year,  but  the  degree  of  prescription  of  the 
course  of  study  was  gradually  reduced, 
until  in  1878-79  more  than  half  of  the 
courses  mi^t  be  elected  freely.  Special 
students  who  were  not  candidates  for  de- 
grees might  elect  courses  according  to 
their  choice  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  study.  These  special  students  needed 
only  to  satisfy  die  professors  of  dieir 
qualifications  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
any  courses  which  aroused  their  interest. 

Many  other  changes  were  introduced 
during  this  and  die  next  year.  Hie  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  degree  require- 
ments  was  less  fixed  than  it  had  been,  so 
that  the  more  able  students  might  short- 
en the  time  required  for  die  educational 
process  or  include  more  subjects  in  their 
course  of  study.  The  removal  of  the  form- 
er temporal  restrictions  resulted  in  a 


diifit  of  emphams  to  the  number  of 

courses  which  would  be  required  for 
graduation.  The  development  of  the 
credit  system  came  as  a  logical  corollary 
of  diis  emphasis  upon  the  number  of 
courses  completed.  The  requirements  lor 
graduation  were  now  stated  as  twenty- 
four  courses  for  the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  twenty-six  for  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy  and  bachelor  of 
letters  (which  was  introduced  in  1878), 
each  course  consisting  of  five  exercises 
a  week  or  a  combination  of  classes  which 
would  equal  five  exercises  each  wedc. 
This  gradual  transidon  exemplifies  the 
development  of  the  requirement  of  lio 
hours  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  curriculums  of  the  Literary  De- 
partment, meanwhile,  were  expanding 
rapidly.  Unorganized  instruction  for 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  had  been 
given  since  President  Tappan's  time,  but 
the  establishmentof  adiairin  the  science 
and  die  art  of  teaching  in  1879  <ui 
innovation  (see  Part  I:  Angell  Admin- 
istration). Ten  years  later  this  depart- 
ment was  authorized  to  grant  certificates 
which  qualified  the  possessor  to  teach  in 
any  high  school  of  the  state.  A  School  of 
Political  Science  was  also  founded  in 
1 88 1,  with  C.  K.  Adams  as  Dean,  in 
which  students  could  emroU  only  upon 
completing  two  years  of  work  in  the 
Literary  Department  or  the  equivalent 
of  that  preparation.  The  school  did  not 
prove  popular,  however,  and  there  wss 
no  reference  to  it  in  the  Calendar  after 
1890.  Itisof  interest  to  note  that  the  first 
course  in  forestry  was  included  in  this 
program.  Courses  in  speech  and  oratory 
were  introduced  in  1884;  and  Thomas 
Trueblood  became  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory  and,  in  1892,  head  of 
the  first  department  of  speech  in  the 
United  States. 

Graduate  courses  at  the  Univerrity 
were  for  many  years  included  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Literary  Department.  The 
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first  conception  of  advanced  work  was 

introduced  by  President  Tappan  under 
the  title  of  the  "university  course."  This 
early  beginning  received  iittle  encourage- 
ment, however,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
die  far-reaching  changes  of  1878-79  that 
real  graduate  work  was  possible.  The 
removal  of  the  former  course  restrictions 
and  the  introduction  of  the  credit  sjrstem 
permitted  considerable  expansion  in  the 
number  of  advanced  courses,  and  this 
greater  differentiation  of  each  subject- 
matter  field  attracted  more  and  more  ap- 
plicants for  advanced  degrees  until,  in 
191a,  the  Graduate  School  was  given  a 
separate  organic  existence. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  cred- 
it system  in  1878^  a  complementary  pro> 
gram  of  study  was  planned.  In  1882  the 
"university  system"  was  organized,  to 
permit  unrestricted  study  and  specializa- 
tion in  three  fields  of  inquiry.  The  indi- 
vidual programs  of  study  were  u'pjpmived, 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  faculty. 
The  removal  of  the  customary  restric- 
tions for  students  enrolled  under  the 
•'university  system,"  however,  did  not 
initiate  any  alteration  in  the  amount  or 
quality  of  the  work  required  for  the  de- 
gree. In  fact,  students  applying  for  a  de- 
gree under  the  "university  system"  were 
required  to  pass  final  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations in  order  to  satisfy  the  faculty 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  their  academic 
work.  But  this  alternative  to  the  credit 
system  did  not  prove  popular  and,  al- 
though the  legisUdon  was  never  revoked, 
the  program  soon  lost  its  vitality  (see 
Part  III:  University  System). 

One  further  innovation  which  was  in- 
augurated during  President  Angell's  ad- 
ministration was  a  combination  course 
in  letters  and  medicine  which  permitted 
a  student  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  both  degrees  in  six  years.  The  student 
dius  received  double  credit  for  his  first 
year  of  medicine.  This  program  encour- 
aged prospective  doctors  to  continue 


their  literary  education  longer  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Preliminary 
work  in  the  Literary  College  was  also 
stressed  for  those  who  intended  to  enroll 
in  the  G>Uege  of  Dental  Surgery  and  in 
the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  his  ad- 
mmistration,  President  Angell  had  charge 
of  admissions  and  performed  the  admin* 
istrative  duties  ^ich  have  since  been 
delegated  to  other  executives. 

The  office  of  dean  apparently  evolved 
from  the  presidency  of  the  literary  fac- 
ulty, which  had  existed  before  the  time 
of  President  Tappan.  This  office,  how- 
ever, since  it  was  elective  within  each 
faculty,  was  not  recognized  in  the  earli- 
est catadogues.  The  deanship  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty  was  first  mentioned  there  in 
1R69,  when  held  by  Abram  Sager,  and 
that  of  the  law  faculty  two  years  later, 
when  held  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley.  In  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  it  was  not  until  1875  that  the  an- 
nual catalogue,  then  called  the  Calendar^ 
gave  the  title  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  to 
Professor  Hduy  S.  Frieze.  This  position 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1889,  except  for 
his  two  years  of  service  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent (1880-82),  when  Professors  C.  K. 
Adams  and  Edward  Olney  each  served  as 
Dean  for  one  year.  When  Martin  L. 
D'Ooge,  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature,  was  chosen  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  officially  appointed  by  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Regents,  in  1890, 
the  tide  was  changed  to  dean  of  the  De- 
partment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  Reappointed  annually,  he  was,  in 
effect,  an  assistant  to  the  president  in  ad- 
ministrative matters  pertaining  to  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts.  The  functions  of  the  office  were 
limited,  in  the  main,  to  the  admission  of 
Students  from  high  school  and  also  of 
those  applying  for  admission  with  ad- 
vanced standing  (see  Part  II:  Office  of 
THE  Registrar).  Richard  Hudson,  Pro- 
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fessor  of  History,  was  appointed  by  the 
Regents  in  1897,  without  nomination  by 
the  faculty,  to  succeed  Dean  D'Ooge. 
The  responsibilities  with  which  Dean 
Hudson  was  chained  became  more  mani- 
fold as  the  University  grew  and  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  increased  in  diffi- 
culty. These  new  and  complex  problems 
became  so  numerous  toward  die  end  of 
President  Angell's  term  office  that  die 
President  gave  up  any  active  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment except  as  presiding  officer  at  faculty 
meetings.  When  Jdin  O.  Reed,  Professor 
of  Ph  -  s:c^,  was  appointed  Dean  in  June, 
1907,  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
rested  almost  completely,  therefore^  on 
his  shoulders. 

Before  1912,  admission  to  the  College 
was  based  on  preparation  limited  to  the 
traditional  academic  subjects.  No  credit 
toward  admission  was  granted  fiM*  the 
newer  subjects,  such  as  manual  training 
and  home  economics,  which  had  found 
their  way  into  the  curriculums  of  the 
hi^  sdwoL  In  1912  die  requirements  for 
admissioa  were  dianged  so  that  some 
freedom  was  granted  to  the  high-school 
student  in  the  subjects  which  he  pur- 
sued as  preparation  for  college  work,  but 
a  minimum  of  twelve  units  had  to  be 
selected  from  the  list  of  academic  sub- 
jects. This  allowed  the  student  to  pursue 
one-hfth  of  his  high-school  work  in  non- 
academic  fields.  The  twdve  required 
units  consisted  of  three  units  of  English, 
two  units  of  a  foreign  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  one  unit  of  algebra,  one  unit 
of  geometry,  one  unit  of  science,  and  four 
other  academic  units.  A  more  radical  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  admission 
procedure  was  the  arrangement  whereby 
graduates  of  high  schools  which  were 
members  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
would  be  admitted  without  reference  to 
the  specific  subjects  that  were  present- 


ed. This  second  plan  of  admisnon  fell 
eventually  into  disuse  and  was  finally 
eliminated  altogether  (see  Part  II:  Of- 
fice OF  THE  Registrar). 

The  reorganization  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  was  followed  by  alterations 
in  the  graduation  requirements.  Bachelor 
of  science  degrMS  in  biology  and  chem- 
istry were  discontinued  after  1899,  until 
the  degree  in  chemistry  was  revived  in 
1914.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  philos- 
ophy, bachelor  of  science,  and  bachelor 
of  letters  were  awarded  undl  1901  to 
students  who  had  pursued  successfully 
the  specialized  and  fixed  courses  of  study 
required.  In  that  vear  the  four  curricu- 
lums, as  well  as  all  degrees  except  the 
bachelor  of  arts,  were  abolished  (the 
diBgmt  in  science  was  restored  in  1909), 
and  from  1901  to  1912  the  only  specific 
graduation  requirement  was  freshman 
riietonc.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
courses  dnrii^  diat  period  made  two 
dangers  very  apparent.  Without  guid- 
ance the  student  was  liable  to  err  on  the 
side  of  extreme  specialization  or  on  that 
of  a  wasteful  diffusion  of  his  energy  over 
more  fields  of  knowledge  than  he  could 
intellectually  embrace.  To  help  the  stu- 
dent avoid  these  dangers,  the  faculty 
required  in  1911  that  a  student  com|4ete 
twelve  hours  of  work  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups  by  the  end  of  the  sopho. 
more  year: 

Group  I. — ^Ancient  languages  and  litera- 
tures, modem  languages  and  literature, 

rhetoric  (other  than  Courses  I  and  2). 

Group  II. — Mathematics,  astronomy, 
physic?,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
zoology,  bot.iny,  psychology. 

Group  III. — History,  political  economy 
and  sociology,  political  science,  philosophy, 
education. 

To  prohibit  excessive  specialization,  the 
elections  were  limited  to  forty  hours  in 

any  department  and  eighty  hours  in  a 
group.  As  a  complement  to  these  changes 
the  requirements  for  graduation  were 
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Stated  M  ISO  hours  with  a  satisfactory 
mverage  grade. 

The  faculty  felt  that  a  more  discrim- 
inating system  of  grading  than  "passed," 
"oonditioned/*  atul  "not  passed"  would 
improve  the  standards  of  scholarship. 
The  system  adopted  in  1911  included 
five  grades:  A — excellent,  which  was  val- 
ued at  three  timet  as  many  honor  points 
as  hours  ci  credit;  B— good,  valued  at 
twice  as  many  honor  points  as  hours  of 
credit;  C — satisfactory,  the  same  num- 
ber of  honor  pomts  as  hours  of  cmUt; 
D — the  lowest  passing  grade,  no  honor 
points;  E— failure,  deduction  of  hours  of 
credit  and  honor  points. 

The  combined  curriculum  of  letters 
and  medicine,  which  was  introduced  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  An- 
gell,  was  followed  by  a  similar  course  for 
prospective  lawyers  during  the  deanship 
of  John  O.  Reed  (1907- 14).  The  principle 
of  such  combinations  was  extended  dur- 
ing the  term  of  Dean  John  R.  Effinger 
(Acting  Dean,  1912-15;  Dean,  1915-33) 
to  students  preparing  for  the  professions 
of  dentistry  and  nursing. 

President  Hutchins'  administration 
(t  909-20)  was  characterized  by  an  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  organization 
of  tho  Untverrity,  resulting  fram  the 
physical  growth  of  the  individual  col- 
leges and  schools  (see  Part  I:  Hutchins 
Administration).  Shortly  after  the  re- 
tirement of  President  Hutchins,  the  ex- 
pansion of  courses  and  opportunities  in 
the  field  of  education  convinced  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  school  for  training 
in  education  would  be  desirable.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  School  of  Education 
(1921)  created  difficulties  for  students 
who  wished  to  receive  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate and  a  bachebr's  degree  after  four 
years  of  college  work.  The  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education  contended  that  stu- 
dents should  be  enrolled  in  that  School  in 
order  to  become  eligibie  for  the  certifi- 


cate required  for  secondary-school  poM- 

tions.  It  was  finally  agreed,  however, 
that  students  in  the  Literary  College  who 
had  completed  the  technical  courses  for 
such  a  certificate  would  also  be  recom* 
mended  for  the  certificate  by  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  separate  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  College  of  literature.  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts,  which  had  begun  so 
simply  with  an  assistant  to  President  An- 
gell,  had  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  June,  1921,  during  the  deanship  of 
John  R.  Effinger  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 
point Associate  Professor  Wilber  R. 
Humphreys  as  Assistant  Dean.  Dean 
Humphreys  was  placed  in  charge  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  for  deficiencies  in  class 
attendance  and  scholarship  as  well  as  of 
the  advisory  work  among  first-year  stu- 
dents. These  duties  were  increased  dur- 
ing 1 922-23  to  include  action  on  student 
requests  to  add  or  drop  courses  and  dis- 
ciplinary measures  resulting  from  stu^ 
dent  dishonesty  in  class  work. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Coll^ 
during  President  Burton's  term  of  office, 
1920-25  (see  Part  1:  Burton  Admin- 
istration). The  increase  number  of 
courses  offered  in  h^  schools  induced 
the  faculty  to  decide  that  five  of  the  fif- 
teen units  required  for  admission  should 
be  advanced  studies  regularly  scheduled 
for  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  hifl^- 
school  curriculum.  At  die  same  time  it 
was  decided  that  the  average  grade  which 
would  justify  recommendation  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University  should  be  dis- 
tinctly higher  than  that  required  for 
graduation  from  hi^'h  school.  In  March, 
1925,  the  plan  which  permitted  students 
to  enter  on  recommendation  of  the  high 
schod  without  reference  to  specific  sub- 
jects  pursued  was  abolished.  In  the  dec- 
ade following  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  191 2,  only  a  few  students  had 
been  admitted  under  its  pitnrisions.  In 
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];y25,  the  admission  of  freshmen  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  registrar  of 
the  University,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
tegulations  of  the  faculty  of  the  College. 

In  the  last  years  of  Pimdent  Burton's 
administration,  new  opportunities  were 
made  available  for  superior  students.  At 
the  May  meeting  of  the  faculty  in  1914^ 
die  Department  of  Eng^i  and  the  De- 
partment of  History  presented  plans  of 
honors  courses  which  would  permit  stu- 
dents of  unusual  capacity  and  ability 
to  cany  on  independent  work  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  During  1914-25  the 
interest  of  the  faculty  in  honors  courses 
was  stimulated  by  the  report  of  the  dean 
on  the  conference  on  honors  courses 
which  was  hdd  at  die  University  of  Iowa. 
A  reading  course  in  pcnnnmics  for  seniors 
was  also  proposed,  to  permit  a  small 
group  to  correlate  their  study  and  read- 
ing in  eooaomics  and  its  aiUicd  fidds. 
Daring  die  next  year,  a  vmilar  reading 
course  in  sociology  was  Authorized  for  se- 
lected students. 

The  privilege  of  ooodeaMng  the  work 
for  the  bachelor  of  aits  degree  by  means 
of  T  combined  course  of  study  was  ex- 
tended (19I4)  to  students  preparing  for 
postgraduate  study  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

The  proliferation  of  departments  of 
the  College  continued  throughout  the  ad- 
ministrations of  President  Burton  and  of 
President  Latde  (see  Part  I:  LrrrLB  Ad. 
IOMIStration).  In  1923-14  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  was  divided  into  the 
separate  units  of  geology  and  geography. 
During  the  next  year  a  new  department 
of  instruction,  the  Department  of  Li> 
brary  Science,  which  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Regents,  was  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  CoUege  by  unanimous  voce  of  the 
foculty.  Students  entering  dib  Curric- 
ulum were  required  to  have  ninety  hours 
of  college  work  with  an  average  of  1.33 
honor  points  per  credit  hour  and  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  two  foreign  languases. 


From  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
development  of  the  instructional  facili- 
ties of  the  University  it  should  be  evi- 
dent that  most  of  ^e  separate  profes- 
sional schoob  and  colleges  began  as 
chairs  of  instruction  within  the  Literary 
Department,  and  that,  as  their  subject 
matter  became  more  complex  and  as 
they  became  of  greater  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
finally  were  established  as  independent 
units  of  the  University.  Classes  in  phar- 
maoentical  chemistry  were  added  to  die 
curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry in  1868.  The  demand  for  this  in- 
struction in  the  training  of  prospective 
pharmacists  increased  rapidly  until  the 
Sdiool  of  Pharmacy  was  established  as  a 
separate  unit  of  the  University  in  1876 
under  Albert  B.  Prescotr,  the  Dean.  The 
School  improved  the  quality  of  its  in- 
struction in  this  very  essential  profes- 
sional field  until  it  was  recogahoed  as  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  country. 

Postgraduate  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity has,  since  its  inception,  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  instruction  in  the 
undergraduate  cnllcge.  This  relationship 
between  the  two  types  of  instruction  is 
one  which  must  be  expected  to  continue, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  praknof  ^frill  give 
courses  in  elementary  physics  and  in  re- 
search and  electronics.  There  was  very 
httie  graduate  study  carried  on  at  the 
University  prior  to  1878,  except  in  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Astron- 
omy. In  1892  graduate  instruction  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  adminis- 
trative council,  chosen  from  the  faculty 
of  liberal  arts.  Training  for  advanced  de- 
grees was  thus  included  as  a  part  of  the 
instructional  program  of  this  department 
until  191 2,  when  the  Graduate  School 
was  esteblished,  and  Professor  Karl  E. 
Gttthe»  who  had  been  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, was  appointed  the  first  Dean.  This 
separate  existence  of  the  Graduate  School 
fecognued  die  increase  in  graduate  work 
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by  students  enrolled  in  other  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  University. 

Courses  for  the  training  of  engineers 
had  been  part  of  the  instructional  pro- 
gram of  the  University  from  the  bc^n- 
ning.  The  chair  of  civil  engineering  and 
drawing  was  authorized  in  the  constitu- 
tional articles  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University.  Instruction 
in  these  subjects  was  not  given  immedi- 
ately, however,  and  it  was  not  until 
that  Alexander  VVinchell  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. The  greatest  eatpansion  of  die  cur- 
riculum for  prospective  engineers  came 
somewhat  later.  In  1872  Charles  Ezra 
Greene  was  appointed  Ptofessor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  and,  with  the  help  of  two 
other  staff  members,  began  the  diversi- 
fication of  opportunities  for  technical 
training  within  the  department.  Al- 
though mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering courses  were  soon  added,  it  was 
not  until  1895  that  the  Regents  estab- 
lished the  separate  Department  (later 
College)  of  ^gineering  with  Professor 
Charles  E.  Greene  as  Dean. 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  first 
courses  in  forestry  in  1885,  when  the 
School  of  Political  Science  began  to  de- 
cline, students  interested  in  forestry 
elected  nonspecialized  courses  in  botany 
until  1902.  A  forestry  course  was  then 
given  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  and 
a  year  later  die  Department  of  Forestry 
was  established*  with  Filibert  Rodi  as 
Professor.  These  courses  were  continued 
in  conjunction  with  certain  work  in  the 
Department  of  Botany,  until  the  intefo 
est  in  oonservadon  of  timber  resources  of 
the  state  and  countrj'  required  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  unit  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fall  of  1927,  the  Regents 
established  the  School  of  Forestry  and 
Conservation  and  appointed  Samuel  T. 
Dana  as  its  first  Dean. 

Courses  in  business  administration 
had  been  conducted  in  die  Department 


of  Economicsforsome  time.  Thesecourses 
were  organized  as  a  special  curriculum  in 
the  department,  and  the  student,  upon 
their  oompletion,  was  granted  a  special 
cerdficate  in  business  administradon.  It 
became  more  and  more  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  aims  of  pure  economics 
and  of  applied  economics  were  very  dif- 
ferent, so  that  the  special  curriculum  be- 
came essentially  a  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration in  the  tall  of  1924.  Edmund 
E.  Day  became  the  first  Dean. 

Many  mudne  changes  were  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  departments  of 
the  College  during  the  next  three  or  four 
years.  In  1927-28  the  faculty  agreed  that 
die  Departments  of  English,  Rhetoric, 
and  Speech  should  co-ordinate  their  sev- 
eral activities  in  order  that  a  unified 
freshman  course,  which  included  both 
composition  and  literature,  might  be  de- 
vebped  to  replace  the  former  course  in 
rhetoric.  Instruction  in  anthropology  was 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  second 
semester  of  1923-24,  by  Colonel  Thomas 
C.  HodsfMi,  of  London,  England.  The 
Department  of  Anthropology  was  estab- 
lished in  1928,  when  an  introductory 
course  was  offered  jointly  by  Dr.  Carl  E. 
Guthe,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  An- 
diropobgy,  and  Mr.  Julian  H.  Steward, 
Tnstnictor.  Dviring  \r)i%  ig  the  schol- 
arship retiuirement  for  the  combined 
course  of  letters  and  library  science  was 
increased  to  one  and  one-half  honor 
points  per  credit  hour.  In  addition  to  this 
factor  of  selection,  the  students  enrolling 
in  this  course  were  required  to  present 
the  degree  of  bachdor  of  arts  or  that  of 
bachelor  of  science.  Another  combined 
course  was  approved  by  the  faculty  in 
addition  to  those  already  in  existence, 
providing  preprofessional  training  for 
students  who  planned  to  transfer  to  the 
School  of  Forestry  and  Conservation.  On 
the  death  of  Professor  Robert  M.  Wen- 
ley  (1929),  the  courses  in  philosophy  and 
psychology  were  separated,  and  the  staff 
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■was  divided  into  two  separate  depart- 
ments. The  courses  in  composition  which 
were  particularly  appropriate  to  training 
in  jouraalism  were  separated  from  die 
odieroourses  in  the  Department  of  Rhet- 
oric, in  order  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism.  In  1929-30  the 
Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Depart- 
ment of  English  were  combined,  and  in 
that  same  year  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology  was  divided. 

Certain  revisions  of  the  organization 
of  the  Ccrflege  and  of  the  curriculum  had 
been  considered  by  the  faculty  in  1925- 
^6  upon  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent C.  C.  Little.  These  discussions  con- 
tinued for  several  years  and  culminated 
in  1930-31  in  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  concentrated  study  during  the 
last  two  years  of  college — one  of  the  most 
significant  alterations  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts  since  its  establish- 
ment. The  faculty  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  proposal  to  divide  the 
four-year  course  into  an  upper  and  lower 
division  or  a  junior  college  and  a  senior 
college.  In  May,  T931,  the  faculty  com- 
mittee recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  of  concentration  for  the  juni<M>  and 
senior  years,  and  recommended  further 
that  the  inauguration  of  this  plan  be  post- 
poned until  the  reorganization  of  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  discusmon  ocmtinued  at  inter- 
vals during  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
and  eventually  it  was  decided  that  the 
first  two  years  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree  should  con«st  of  a  general  pro- 
gram of  liberal  arts  courses  and  that  a 
somewhat  more  specific  degree  program 
in  a  field  of  concentrated  study  should 
occupy  the  next  two  years.  The  caliber  of 
the  students  who  would  be  admitted  to  a 
degree  or  concentration  program  was  as- 
sured by  the  regulation  that  a  student 
must  have  completed  sixty  hours  of  col- 
lege wofk  prior  to  admiswon  and  must 


have  attained  at  least  an  average  of  C  in 
all  of  that  work.  Similarly,  during  the 
last  two  years  the  student  must  have 
completed  sixty  hours  of  course  work 
with  an  average  grade  of  C  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  degree.  The  department 
chosen  by  the  student  as  his  field  of  con- 
centrated study  was  permitted  to  specify 
the  courses  which  should  be  pursued  dur- 
ing one-half  of  the  final  sixty  hours  of 
college  work.  It  was  also  possible,  at  first, 
for  a  student  to  concentrate  in  a  group, 
in  whidi  case  sixty  hours,  or  the  entire 
last  two  years,  might  be  specified.  These 
programs,  in  addition  to  the  English 
composition  and  group  requirements,  be- 
came the  requirements  for  g^raduation. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  desires  of  the 
curriculum  committee  it  was  necessary 
to  appoint  a  large  number  ot  the  faculty 
as  advisers  to  students  concentrating  in 
particular  departments.  Underclassmen 
who  were  not  yet  eligible  for  the  work  of 
the  last  two  years  were  advised  by  a 
group  of  special,  paid  counselors  who 
served  throughout  the  year,  under  die 
general  authority  of  the  Office  of  the 
Dean.  The  advisers  during  the  last  two 
years  were  of  necessity  chosen  by  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  student  wished  to 
study.  This  entire  plan,  including  as  it 
did  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  un- 
dergraduate instruction  of  the  Literary 
College,  aifected  students  entering  the 
College  in  September  <^  1931  and  all 
subsequent  classes. 

On  June  7,  1933,  Dean  John  R.  Effin- 
ger,  after  twenty-one  years  of  conscien- 
tious leadership,  died  very  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack.  The  necessity  of  selecting  a 
new  head  of  the  College  provided  an 
opportunity  for  reorganizing  administra- 
tive and  departmental  functions.  A  tem- 
porary executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed from  a  panel  chosen  from  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts,  to  perform  the  duties 
and  exercise  the  autJiority  of  a  dean 
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until  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
Dean  Effinger.  The  membership  of  this 
temporary  committee  was  as  fblfows: 
Professors  D.  H.  Parker,  M.  Gombei^, 
L.  C.  Karpinski,  J.  R.  Hayden,  and 
E.  H.  Kraus,  chairman. 

The  terms  of  a  permanent  organiza> 
tion  of  the  administratioii  of  the  0>llege, 
adopted  by  the  Regents  in  September, 
1933,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: The 
executive  functions  of  the  Collie  of  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts  were  phKed 
under  the  control  of  the  dean  assisted  by 
an  executive  committee  of  six  members 
appointed  by  the  president  from  a  panel 
selected  by  the  faculty.  The  executive 
committee  was  charged  with  the  duties 
of  investigating  and  formulating  educa- 
tional and  instructional  policies  for  con- 
sideration by  the  faculty,  and  of  acting 
for  the  College  in  matters  of  budget,  pro- 
modon,  and  appointment.  Edward  H. 
Kraus,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  for- 
merly Dean  of  the  Summer  Session  and 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  was  appoint- 
ed Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts  in  August,  1933,  with 
the  first  executive  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  terms  of  this  new 
oi^ani2ation — ^Professors  J.  W.  Brad- 
shaw,  J.  S.  Reeves,  A.  E.  R.  Boak,  D,  H. 
Parker,  W.  H.  Hobbs,  and  I.  L.  Sharf- 
man. 

Hie  requirements  hf  admission  to  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  adopted  by  the  faculty  and  the  Re- 
gents in  191 2  continued  essentially  un- 
altered until  1933-34.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
perimentation which  was  being  carried 
on  at  various  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  it  was  thought  advisable  at  this 
time  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the 
question  of  college  admissions  and  to  pre- 
sent a  report  to  the  executive  committee 
and  to  the  faculty.  The  most  significant 
feature  of  the  plan  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee was  that  the  student  seeking  ad- 
mtsnon  be  permitted  10  present  woffc  in 


groups;  that  is,  that  the  fields  of  study  in 
related  subdivisions  be  grouped  together 
80  that  physics  might  be  counted  in  the 
same  group  with  mathematics,  and  eco- 
nomics in  the  same  group  with  history. 
There  are  in  all  five  groups — English, 
foreign  language,  mathematics,  science, 
and  social  studies.  Of  the  fifteen  units 
required  for  admission,  ten  must  be 
presented  from  these  five  groups  in  the 
following  manner:  two  subject-matter 
sequences  of  three  years'  work  eadi,  and 
two  such  sequences  of  two  years'  work 
each,  foreign  language  being  the  only 
group  in  which  more  than  one  sequence  is 
allowed.  This  plan,  which  permitted 
somewhat  greater  flexibility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  choice  (if  subjects  by  high-school 
students,  was  approved  by  the  faculty  on 
November  26,  19J4,  and  was  ratified  by 
the  Relents  in  December,  1934. 

During  1934-35  the  executive  com- 
mittee presented  to  the  faculty  recom- 
mendations for  the  administrative  re- 
organization of  the  departments  of  the 
College.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
each  department  considered  the  question 
of  its  administrative  organization.  The 
various  plans  of  departmental  organiza- 
tion may  be  placed  in  three  groups: 

1.  Those  continuing  the  informal  arrange- 
ment under  which  tiiey  had  been  operating. 

2.  Those  adopting  a  partly  elective  and 
pardy  appointive  executive  committee. 

3.  Those  in  which  the  whole  staff,  or  those 
of  hi^er  rank,  form  a  ddiberative  com- 
mittee. 

For  some  years  the  schokstic  standard 

for  admission  to  the  various  combined 
curriculums  had  remained  1.5  honor 
points  per  hour  of  credit,  but  there  was 
a  growing  opinion  that  the  minimum 
scholastic  level  for  admission  should  be 
somewhat  advanced.  This  feeling  received 
strong  corroboration  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  scholastic  average  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  1934  was  1.64  honor  points 
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per  credit  hour  earned  in  residence.  A 

committee  was  asked,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  problem,  and  in  a  report  to  the 
execuove  committee^  two  major  changes 
were  recommended:  (i)  that  the  scholas- 
tic average  of  the  students  who  wished  to 
enroll  in  these  curriculums  must  be  1.75 
honor  points  per  credit  hour,  and  (2)  that 
such  students  be  urged  to  spend  two 
years  in  the  College  of  Li  terature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  of  the  University  before 
transferring  to  a  program  of  professional 
tnuning.  This  report,  whtdi  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  executive  committee  in 
conjunction  with  the  deans  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  with  which  such  curric- 
ular  arrangements  were  operative,  was 
adopted  by  the  faculty  in  April,  1935, 
and  was  later  approved  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University.  The  phin  became  effec- 
tive for  students  entering  upon  these  cur- 
riculums in  the  £U1  of  1938. 

The  degree  prognms  committee,  gp- 
pointed  by  the  executive  committee  in 
December  of  1934,  presented  durmg  the 
academic  year  1935-36  a  plan  for  reor- 
ganization and  adjustment  of  thed^ree 
programs  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  The  changes  in 
policy  which  the  committee  believed  to 
be  advisable  were  steps  in  the  direction 
of  (a)  improvement  in  the  advisory  sys- 
tem, the  weaknesses  of  which  were  appar- 
ent to  both  students  and  faculty,  (6)  cul- 
tivation of  those  fidds  of  endeavor  which 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  every 
student  regardless  of  his  major  interests, 
(()  elimination  of  concentration  so  dif- 
fose  as  to  belie  its  name,  and  {d)  an  in- 
crease in  the  student's  co-ordination  and 
organization  of  his  knowledge  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  unrelatedness  of  separate 
courses. 

Of  the  five  resolutions  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  for  considera- 
tion by  the  faculty,  the  following  four 
were  approved  by  vote  of  the  faculty, 
with  smne  slight  iterations.  The  form  in 


which  they  were  adopted  was  as  Mows: 

A.  Ru^bult 

1.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

G>llege  be  requested  to  select,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  departments  from  which  they 
may  be  drawn,  a  uniHed  and  enlarged  group 
of  academic  counselon  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  such  counselors  to  be  of 
academic  rank  and  to  be  paid,  or  compen- 
sated by  reduced  teaching  load,  as  ouly  as 
Iradget  conditions  permit;  and 

a.  That,  for  further  study  of  the  functions 
of  the  concentration  plan  and  particularly  of 
the  advisory  system,  the  Dean,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  re- 
quested either  (fi)  to  contmue  the  present 
oommittee,  or  {i)  to  appoint  a  separate 
committee,  or  {c)  to  create  a  standing  com- 
mittee, such  committee  to  report  to  the 
faculty  with  recommendatiws. 

B.  Resolved^ 

T.  That  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to 
concentration  before  satisfying  the  require- 
ments in  English  composition; 

2.  That  defective  use  of  English  by  stu- 
dents be  reported  by  members  of  the  faculty 
to  a  faculty  representative  designated  by  the 
Department  of  En^Ssh  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, and  that  the  present  regulations  on 
page  39  of  the  1935- 1936  Announcement  be 
accordingly  amended;  and 

3.  That  the  Dean  be  requested  to  send  at 
an  appropriate  time  in  each  semester  a 
notice  to  all  members  of  tiw  coll^  frcolty  in 
charge  of  courses,  calling  attention  to  the 
provisions  relating  to  defective  use  of  Eng- 
lish. 

C  Rejoived, 

1.  That  concentration  in  Groups  I, II, and 
III  be  abohshcd; 

2.  That  "Science  and  Mathematics"  be 
constituted  a  field  of  concentration,  in  which 
60  hours  would  he  controlled  by  the  con^ 
mittee  administering  it;  and 

3.  That  pen<ting  fbrdier  action.  Soda! 
Studies  be  recognized  as  a  field  of  concentra- 
tion open  to  students  preparing  for  the 
Teadier's  Certificate^  the  program  in  this 
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field  to  be  administered  by  the  oominittee  on 

the  Teacher's  Certiticate. 

D.  Resolve  J, 

1.  That  any  department  or  committee  in 
charge  of  a  field  of  concentratKMi  be  «a^or- 
ized,  at  its  (Uacredon,  to  require  of  any  or  all 
students  concentrating  in  that  department, 
or  in  that  held,  a  comprehensive  examination 
«s  a  prerequisite  to  gradtuitioti,  and,  furdier, 
that  it  be  authorized  to  grant  credit  not  to 
exceed  six  hours  on  the  basis  of  this  examina- 
tion, such  examination  to  be  elected  by  the 
student  as  part  of  the  woHc  of  the  semester 
or  year  in  which  it  is  taken. 

2.  These  alterations  in  the  regulations 
governing  the  program  ofooncentrated  study 
go  into  effect  immediately  unless  otherwise 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  need  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  for  advice  upon  academic  mat- 
ten  has  become  more  pressing  each  year 
since  the  introduction  of  the  program  of 
concentrated  study  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  college  course.  The  number 
of  academic  counselors  who  have  been 
diosen  to  advise  diese  students  concern- 
ing their  academic  problems  has  been  in- 
creased, until  in  1939-40  ten  members 
of  the  staff  were  engaged  m  this  very  im- 
portant  at^unct  to  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Two  counselors  have  been  assigned 
the  problems  of  sophomore  students  who 
have  made  poor  scholastic  records.  These 
students  are  warned  against  the  danger 
of  attempting  to  fulfill  the  exactions  of 
the  customary  number  of  hours  of  aca- 
demic work  and  of  simultaneous  outside 
employment.  The  problems  of  the  ad- 
justment of  entering  freshmen  to  the  con- 
ditions of  colkge  life  are  assigned  to  the 
other  six  counselors.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  six  members  of  the  staff,  in 
the  small  amount  of  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  solve  the  problems  of  twelve 
hundred  freshman  students.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  necessary  for  the  counselors 
to  both  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  con- 
centrate dieir  efforts  upon  the  scholastic 


difficulties  of  the  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  number  of  these  advisers  may  be 
increased  in  the  near  fiiture  in  order  ^at 
some  of  die  emotional  and  personality 
factors  contributing  to  academic  failure 
may  be  eliminated.  The  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  these  members  of  the  College  staff 
is  gready  appreciated  by  die  students 
as  well  as  by  their  parents. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  in  Decem- 
ber, 1936,  the  method  of  computing  the 
numerical  equivalents  for  die  various  let- 
ter grades  was  altered  in  accordance  widi 
the  following  resolution: 

it  Resolved:  1.  That  the  hours  of  E  grade 
received  by  students  in  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts  be  included  in  the 
calculation  of  die  pmnt-hour  ratio. 

1.  That  the  point  equivalents  for  the 
several  letter  grades  for  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Sdence,  and  the  Arts  be  ss  feUows: 

A«4,  B»3,  C-*a,D««x,E*o. 

These  resolutions  concerning  the  marking 
system  will  become  effective  for  freshmen 
entering  the  College  in  the  fall  of  1937  and 
for  all  subsequent  classes.  Students  admitted 
with  advanced  standing  who  expect  to 
graduate  in  1941  and  thereafter  will  con- 
sequently be  graded  on  this  system.  To  pre- 
vent confusion,  however,  the  marking  system 
on  a  student's  record  shall  not  be  altered 
during  his  residence  at  the  University. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  faculty  in 
1937,  a  resolution  was  carried  which 
would  make  it  posnble  to  excuse  stu- 
dents from  the  second  semester  of  Eng- 
lish composition  if  their  hrst  semester 
grades  had  been  either  B  or  A  and  their 
other  grades  C  or  above.  The  approval  of 
diis  resolution  indicates  an  emphasis 
upon  achievement  in  written  English 
rather  than  the  mere  completion  of  a 
certain  number  of  course  hours. 

The  conclusion  of  a  century  of  life  in 
Ann  Arbor  in  June,  1937,  brought  to  par- 
tial fulfillment  the  continuous  growth 
and  progress  of  the  College  of  Literature,. 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  At  the  present 
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tune,  with  a  student  body  of  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  and  a  faculty  num- 
bering more  than  three  hundred,  the 
College  has  attuned  a  pontioti  of  emU 
nence  and  honor  among  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  country.  The 
contribution  by  the  faculty  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  condnues  each  year 
through  the  publication  of  significant  ar- 
ticles and  books.  While  the  College  has 
not  been  always  the  first  in  the  country 
to  adopt  new  procedures.  It  has  been 
often  among  the  first  to  ai^nove  new  de- 
partures which  have  become  a  perma^ 


nent  part  of  undergraduate  instruction. 
The  program  of  concentrated  study  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  college  is  being 
integrated  gradually  into  the  academic 
life  of  the  institution.  The  gratifying  re- 
sults of  the  reorganization  of  the  College 
so  that  its  administration  is  carried  on  by 
the  dean  and  an  executive  committee, 
and  the  more  democratic  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  departments  of  the  College, 
indicate  a  dynamic  future  and  a  continu- 
ing contribution  to  higher  education. 

Edwaw  H.  Kravs 
Llotd  S.  Woodbvkiib 
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IN  June  of  i88x,  the  Regents  andior- 
ized  a  School  of  Political  Scienoe~ 
a  two-year  course  for  upperclassmen 
and  graduates.  This  school  was  sug- 
gested by  Thomas  Mclntyre  Cooley  and 
was  begun  in  September,  1881,  under  the 
deanship  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  Germany. 
The  student  was  permitted  to  study  in 
related  fields  with  much  greater  freedom 
than  had  been  previously  possible. 

The  relationship  of  this  school  with  the 
rest  of  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  was  considered  by 
the  faculty  from  December,  1881,  until 
May,  1882,  when  the  faculty  agreed 
upon  a  compromise  plan  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment. This  plan,  which  was  known  as  the 
"university  system,"  did  not  require  a 
student  to  complete  a  fixed  number  of 
courses,  but  permitted  him,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  faculty  committee,  to  take  a 
large  amount  of  work  in  a  limited  range 
of  studies,  and  required  him  to  write  a 
searching  examination  at  the  end  ot  tour 
years,  if  his  examination  were  satisfac- 
tc»7,  he  would  be  granted  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  If  the  student  were  able 
to  write  a  brilliant  examination  and  to 
present  a  meritorious  thesis,  he  might  be 
granted  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Women  were  in<^ided  in  diis  pbui  during 
its  first  year  of  operation. 

The  student  who  elected  this  univer- 
sity system  ordinarily  selected  three  re- 
lated lines  of  study  and  arranged  his 
courses  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  com- 
mittee of  professors.  This  work  consisted 
entirely  of  the  election  of  regular  courses 
within  a  small  range  of  the  academic  sub- 
jects and  represented  adegreeofqiedal- 
ization  which  was  otherwise  impossible. 
The  instructions  to  a  student  frequently 


indicated  three  groups  of  courses.  The 
first  group  was  to  be  completed  as  if  he 
were  working  under  the  credit  system, 
with  all  the  regular  course  requirements 
and  the  final  examinations.  The  courses 
in  the  second  group  were  to  be  attended 
and  as  much  benefit  derived  from  them 
as  possible  without  formal  election.  In 
the  courses  of  the  third  group  the  student 
was  to  browse  as  time  permitted. 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of 
the  historical  records  that  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  was  preceded  by  a  detailed 
consideration  of  how  to  carry  on  true 
univernty  work  without  additional  pre- 
paratory work  during  the  first  two  years, 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system  was  intended  to 
provide  the  line  of  diviwon  between  pre- 
paratory and  univcrrity  work  which  has 
so  long  been  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  German  education. 

During  the  two-year  pwriod  1883-85 
die  university  system  expanded  very 
considerably,  until  there  were  in  all  nine 
fields  in  which  students  might  specialize 
under  this  program.  The  names  of  these 
fidds,  with  die  duutmen  of  the  various 
committees,  are  as  follows: 

Greek  and  ancient  languages— Martin  ll 

D'Ooge 
German — Edward  L.  Walter 
English  literature — Isaac  N.  Demmon 
History  and  political  economy~-CharlesK. 

Adams 

Philosophy  and  the  fine  arts— William  H. 

Payne  and  George  S.  Morris 
Chemistry  and  related  fields — William  H. 

Pet tee 

Geology — Alexander  Winchell 

Mathematics — Wooster  W.  Beman 
Astronomy — Mark  W.  Harrington 

Contrary  to  the  implication  of  the 
speech  of  President  Frank  Aydelotte  of 
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Swarthmore  College  in  the  spring  of 
1936,  the  universiry  system  was  not  an 
early  attempt  at  honors  work  in  the  sense 
in  which  this  has  been  adopted  at 
Swarthmore  and  other  coUefes  diroogh- 
out  the  country.  The  program  was,  it  is 
true,  only  for  the  abler  students,  but  it 
proi^ed  for  no  independent  work  or 
reading.  A  full  course  program  was  some- 
times outlined  for  two  years  in  advance. 
There  was,  in  fact,  almost  no  one  on  the 
Staff  at  that  time  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  reading  for  honors  as  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed at  Oxford  and  Gunbrtdge  universi- 
ties for  centuries. 

During  the  years  when  the  university 
system  was  under  consideration,  the  fac- 
ulty was  also  discussing  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  various  doctor's  degrees 
which  should  be  granted  by  the  Univer- 
sity. Inasmuch  as  there  was  at  that  time 
no  graduate  school,  the  university  sys- 
tem and  the  work  for  advanced  degrees 
became  inextricably  bound  together,  and 
the  Registrar's  OfHce  records  indicate 
that  as  early  as  1883  there  were  gradu- 
ate as  well  as  undergraduate  students  en- 
rolled under  the  university  system.  By 
1 885  or  1 886,  the  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents who  were  enrolled  in  the  university 
system  was  equal  to  diat  of  the  under- 
graduates, and  within  a  year  had  exceeded 
the  number  of  undergraduate  students. 
The  records  for  1887-88  were  Uheied: 

I — Graduation  on  the  University  System 
ft— Hig^  degrees  on  the  Univerrity  System 

Subsequoit  to  t888,  the  number  of  un- 
dergraduate students  enrolled  in  the 

university  system  comprised  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total.  During 
1889-90,  the  records  were  labeled:  "Uni- 
versity System  and  Advanced  Degrees; 
The  Last  of  the  Group  Arrangement, 
Decentralization." 
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This  statement  of  fact,  appearing  with- 
out any  explanation  on  the  records  of  the 
Registrar's  Office  for  that  year,  would 
be  difficult  to  understand,  were  it  not  for 
the  actl(Hi  of  ^e  faculty  taken  on  June 
1,  1 890.  This  action  named  the  professor 
of  the  department  in  which  the  major 
study  fell  as  chairman  of  die  committee 
for  advanced  degrees,  die  committee  to 
be  composed  of  professors  and  assistant 
professors  who  instructed  the  candidate. 
At  least  three  members  were  required 
for  committees  on  advanced  degrees. 

This  method  of  constitudng  the  com- 
mittees for  advanced  degrees  eliminated 
the  need  for  the  university  system  in 
graduate  work.  The  numbers  of  students 
who  enrolled  and  graduated  in  three 
representative  years  of  thb  decade  were 
as  follows: 

Enrolled  Graduated 
1883-84  18  II 

1887-88  16  13 

1890-91  3  3 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  this  decade,  the 
university  system  ceased  to  exist  as  a  vi- 
tal part  of  the  work  of  the  Literary  De- 
partment, although  the  possibility  of 
study  on  this  program  was  not  revoked 
until  after  1900,  and  occasionally  stu- 
dents graduated  under  its  provisions 
undl  that  date. 

A  list  of  students  who  Studied  under 
this  plan  contains  the  names  of  many 
who  later  attained  prominence.  Among 
these  are  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates, 
Claude  Van  Tyne,  Fred  N.  Scott,  £.  R. 
Sunderland,  and  Aldred  S.  Warthin.  It  is 
very  evident  from  letters  of  alumni  that 
this  prc^am  provided  "two  years  of  the 
richest  experience  in  intimate  contact 
with  ....  great  men  that  a  young  man 
could  possibly  realize." 

Lloyd  S.  WooDSViuts 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 

DURING  the  early  1920's,  the  de- 
sirability of  offering  instruction  in 
anthropology,  the  need  for  which 

had  been  rcccignized  for  a  numher  of 
years,  was  made  mure  apparent  by  tlic 
increased  interest  in  the  anthropological 
collections  of  the  University  (see  Part 
VIII: Museum  of  Anthropoiooy).  This 
led,  in  1923,  to  the  offer  of  a  nonresident 
lectureship  in  anthropology  to  Colonel 
Thomas  Callan  Hodson,  of  London,  Eng- 
land. As  a  result  of  his  acceptance,  regu- 
lar courses  in  the  subject  were  given  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts  for  the  first  time  during  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  school  year  1933-24. 
Colonel  Hodson,  who  had  enjoyed  special 
opportunities  for  research  in  comparative 
religions  while  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  for  many  year8> 
offered  three  courses.  The  enrollment  in 
these  indicated  the  interest  in  the  subject 
and  the  advisability  of  making  perma- 
nent arrangements  for  instruction  in 
anthropology. 

In  the  years  which  followed,  attempts 
were  made,  without  success,  to  find  a  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  and  to  organize  a 
regular  department.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  begin  modestly  by  appointing  an 
instructor  in  the  subject  and  to  develop 
the  work  gradually^  with  the  active  co- 
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operation  of  the  officials  of  the  recently 
established  Museum  of  Anthropology. 
Late  in  the  spring  of  1928,  a  Department 
of  Anthropology  was  created  in  the  Col- 
lege of  l  iterature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
and  Dean  EtHnger  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  to  super- 
vise its  activities.  The  Work  of  this  com- 
mittee led  to  the  appointment,  on 
October  i,  1928,  of  Julian  H.  Steward 
(Cornell  '25,  Ph.D.  California  '29),  then 
a  doctoral  candidate  in  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  California,  as  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  .Anthropology  and  Part- 
time  Curator  in  the  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology. Mr.  Steward  and  Cari  Eugen 
Guthe  ('14,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '17),  Direc- 
tor of  the  Museum  of  Anthropology', 
joindy  offered  an  introductory  course  in 
die  subject  during  the  school  year  1928- 
29.  Although  the  course  was  organized 
too  late  to  be  included  in  the  Aymounce- 
ment  for  that  year,  it  had  an  enrollment 
of  seventy-three  students. 

Having  received  his  doctorate  in  June, 
T929,  Steward  resigned  his  position 
m  the  Museum  of  Anthropology  in  Sep- 
tember, 1929,  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
an  instructorahip  in  the  College.  During 
the  school  year  1929^30,  a  full-year  in- 
troductory course  was  given  by  Stew- 
ard and  Guthe,  who  held  a  lectureship  in 
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the  department.  In  addition.  Dr.  Stew- 
ard taught  three  one-semester  advanced 
courses,  and  conducted  a  seminar  in 
primitive  culture  each  semester.  An  in- 
dividual research  course  enabled  qualified 
students  to  take  advantJ^of  the  library 
and  museum  facilities. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  Steward  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  at  the  University  of 
Utah  and  was  succeeded  by  Leslie  A. 
White  (Columbia  '13,  Ph.D.  Chicago 
'27),  formerly  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
who  was  appointed  to  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  anthropology  in  June,  1930. 
The  courses  offered  in  the  next  school 
year  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
offered  the  previous  year. 

During  die  ensuing  years,  the  depart- 
ment has  grown  steadily.  All  of  the 
courses  in  anthropology  were  open  only 
to  upperclassmen  and  graduate  students 
until  1936-37,  when  the  full-year  intro- 
ductory course  was  opened  to  sopho- 
mores. That  same  year  a  survey  course 
was  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  up- 
perclassmen and  graduate  students  con- 
centrating in  odier  fields.  In  the  fall  of 
1930,  an  assistantship  was  established  in 
the  department,  and  in  June,  1932,  White 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  associate 
professor.  In  November,  1935,  Mischa 
Titiev  (Harvard  '23,  Ph.D.  ikid,  '35) 
was  appointed  as  an  instructor  in  the 
department.  Dr.  Guthe  has  continued  to 
teach  one  or  two  courses  as  a  part-time 
lecturer.  During  this  period  White  grad- 
ually assumed  full  responsibilities  as  the 


acting  chairman  of  the  department. 

In  the  school  year  t 930-31,  the  de- 
partment otfered  eighteen  semester  hours 
of  courses,  including  the  full-year  intro- 
ductory course  open  only  to  upperclass- 
men, and  a  course  in  research  and  special 
work  each  semester.  In  1937-38,  thirty- 
seven  semester  hours  were  offered,  in- 
cluding the  fiiU-year  introductory  course 
now  open  to  sophomores,  and  two  courses 
each  semester  in  research  and  special 
work,  one  in  the  department  and  the 
odier  in  die  Museum  of  Anthropology. 
The  enrollment  increased  from  150  in 
^93^3'  to  553  ^93^  37-  Regular  sum- 
mer session  courses  m  anthropology  were 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of 
1937.  ExtenMon  courses  in  anduropobgy 
have  been  given  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Detroit,  Saginaw,  and  Pontiac. 

The  department  is  still  young,  but  it  is 
well  established,  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  cordial  welcome  it  has  received 
from  the  faculties  of  its  sister  depart- 
ments. As  yet,  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  a 
full  complement  of  courses  in  all  the 
fields  of  andiropology.  The  interests  and 
energy  of  the  present  small  staff  lead  to 
an  emphasis  upon  theoretical  anthropol- 
ogy of  the  American  Indian.  As  oppor- 
tunity oliers,  it  is  planned  to  add  courses 
in  ethnography,  comparative  linguistics, 
archaeology,  technology,  and,  possibly, 

f)hysical  anthropology.  The  present  of- 
erings  allow  students  to  obtam  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  die  subject. 

Caju.  E.  Guthb 
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'^HE  Department  of  Astronomy  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  has 
a  long  and  honorable  record.  A 
'essorship  of  astronomy,  "didaxia  of 
astronomiay*  was  among  the  thirteen 
'V/<:/aA"/7m" proposed  in  theActofiSiyes- 
tablishing  "the  catholepistemiad,  or  uni- 
versity, of  Michigania."  A  professorship 
of  natural  philosophy,  a  subject  under 
which  astronomy  has  an  important  place, 
was  provided  for  in  Ann  Arbor  in  1837. 
In  the  first  published  announcement  of 
the  University  in  1 843-44,  George  Palmer 
Williams,  one  of  the  tWo  members  of  the 
original  faculty,  appeared  as  Prnfessor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

Winficld  Smith  ('46,  A.M.  49)  re- 
ported diat  in  the  bqjinning  no  science 
was  tau^t  "except  Mathematics  by 
Professor  Williams,"  but  in  the  first  Cat- 
alogue, under  the  general  heading  "Math- 
ematical and  Scientific  Studies,"  Hvru 
son  Olmsted's  Astronomy^  an  American 
text  first  published  in  if. 19,  was  listed 
with  the  work  required  of  juniors.  In  the 
Catalogue  of  1 844-45  astronomy  was  first 
listed  as  a  separate  subject;  it  was  given 
in  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Members  of  the  class  of  1849,  a  half-cen- 
tury after  graduation,  boasted  that  they 
were  "the  boys  who  calculated  eclipses  of 
the  moon  from  the  desk  of  Williams,  the 
Paternal."  His  biographer,  the  Honor- 
able James  V.  Campbell,  said  that  Wil- 
liams excelled  as  a  teacher  of  astronomy 
and  in  spite  of  meager  appliances  ex- 
cited much  enthusiasm  in  that  pursuit. 
As  early  as  1849  the  Board  of  Regents 
made  an  official  plea  for  astronomical 
instruments. 

When  the  UniverMty'a  teaching  pro- 
gram was  completely  revamped  in  1852- 
53  at  the  opening  of  the  Tappan  adminis- 
tration, astronomical  studies  were  given 


pardcular  emphasis  (see  Part  I:  Tappan 

Administration).  A  scientific  curricu- 
lum leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree was  introduced  parallel  with  the 
cbusical  course,  and  advanced  under- 
graduate and  graduate  studies  were  at- 
tempted. The  new  scheme  would,  it  was 
announced,  "require  the  erection  of  an 
Observatory,  a  large  increase  <^  our  li- 
brary and  our  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  additional  Professors."  Astronomv 
was  listed  in  the  scientific  course  and  also 
among  the  graduate  subjects,  but  there 
was  a  blank  beneath  the  tide  "Professor 
of  .'\stronomy  and  Civil  F.nginccring," 
and  it  was  explained  that  horh  subjects 
were  temporarily  included,  so  far  as  was 
practicaUe,  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Immediately  after  Tappan's  inaugura- 
tion a  special  fund  for  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  was  begun.  It  grew  with 
surprising  rapidity,  and  the  Observatory 
became  the  outward  and  visible  indica- 
tion that  the  new  instructional  program 
was  under  way.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
the  architect  was  authorized  to  draw  up 
the  plans,  and  the  President  arranged  for 
the  construction  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments in  New  York  and  Berlin.  (A  sepa- 
rate account  of  the  acquisi  tion  of  physical 
properties  for  astronomical  instruction 
and  research  at  the  Univernty,  including 
lands,  buildings,  and  equipment,  is  given 
in  Part  III:  Astronomical  Observa- 
tories AT  Aunt  AaBoiL) 

President  Tappan  offisred  the  position 
of  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of 
the  Observatory  first  to  Professor  W.  A. 
Norton  of  Yale  College  and  then  to  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould  of  Boston,  but  both  de- 
clined. In  the  course  of  these  n^otia- 
tions  Professor  Haven  called  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  to  Professor  Alexander 
Winchell,  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
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and  ▼onched  for  his  ability  to  manage 

the  astronomical  program  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  natural  and  physical  sciences 
and  engineering.  Winchell  was  engaged 
to  come  in  January,  1854,  as  Professor  of 

Physics  and  Civil  Engineering,  however, 
and  the  search  for  an  astronomer  con- 
tmued. 

The  Pkesident  was  in  ootrcspondence 
at  the  time  with  Dr.  Franz  F.  £.  Brun- 

now  of  Berlin,  who,  with  Professor  J.  F. 
Encke,  was  supervising  the  construction 
of  astronomical  instruments  for  die  Uni- 
versity. Briinnow  expressed  his  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  the  meridian  circle 
and  said  he  would  envy  the  astronomer 
who  would  have  the  good  fortune  to  use 
it.  Tappan  omiceived  die  idea  of  bringing 
him  to  Michigan.  He  consulted  Ameri- 
can astronomers,  and  they  bore  unani- 
mous testimony  to  Briinnow's  eminent 
qualifications.  Gould,  however,  advised 
against  the  appointment  because  he 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  engaging  foreign 
professors  to  teach  in  American  universi- 
ties. Tappan  ruled  otherwise.  He  claimed 
that  "the  republic  of  letters  overleaps 
national  boundaries,"  and  that  if  the 
growth  of  a  finer  native  scholarship  could 
be  fostered  by  the  importation  of  an 
eminent  fordgner  "even  a  peculiar  na> 
tional  interest"  would  be  served.  More- 
over, because  the  Observatory  ranked 
high  in  the  perfection  of  its  instruments, 
its  management  would  require  a  master 
hand. 

Franz  Friedrich  Ernst  Briinnow 
(Ph  .D.  Berlin  '43)  was  thirty-three  at  the 
time  he  was  otiered  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1854.  He 
was  a  native  of  Berlin,  and  the  son  of  a 
privy  councilor  of  state.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Beriin  he  was  the  fisvorite  pupil 
of  Encke  and  one  of  the  notable  group — 
including  Gallc,  Brcmiker,  and  D'Arrest 
— that  had  gathered  about  that  great 
astronomer.  He  was  present  when  Nep- 


tune was  first  recognixed,  and  hb  no- 
tification of  its  discovery  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  England.  After  serving  as 
assistant  to  Encke  in  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory of  Berlin  he  was  in  1847  appoint- 
ed Director  of  Rilk  Observatory,  near 
Dusseldorf",  and  in  1851  he  returned  to 
the  Royal  Observatory,  succeeding  Gaiie 
as  First  Assistant  to  the  I^rector.  In  the 
meantime  (1848)  he  published  his  MS- 
moire  surla  comete  de  Vico,  which  brought 
him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  the  Nedierhuids.  He  had  eootrib* 
uted  papers  on  the  orbits  of  rainw  plan- 
ets and  comets  to  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  and  was  the  first  astronomer 
to  calculate  the  tables  of  the  asteroids. 
Humboldt  was  gr^dy  interested  in  his 
career;  he  uiged  Briinnow  to  accept  the 
Michigan  offer  and  looked  forward  to 
the  contributions  he  would  make  in  the 
New  World. 

The  young  man's  acceptance,  accotd* 
ing  to  rumor  perhaps  apocryphal,  was 
stimulated  by  a  desire  to  escape  personal 
pursuit.  Encke  had  three  daughters,  who 
were  fine  girls  and  excellent  hausfrauettf 
but  they  unfortunately  lacked  personal 
beauty.  Encke's  attachment  for  Briin- 
now extended  to  a  desire  to  have  him 
for  a  son-in-law.  The  wilds  of  the  New 
World  offered  Briinnow  a  means  of  es- 
cape; but  he  later  became  the  son-in-law 
of  President  Tappan.  . 

Brunnow  readied  Ann  Arbor  in  July, 
1854.  That  fall,  as  the  CaUUogue  of  1854- 
55  announced,  the  Observatory  building 
was  completed,  the  transit  mounted,  and 
the  astronomer  had  begun  his  observa- 
tions. A  hi^er,  ix  "univernty,"  course 
in  astronomy  was  added  to  the  curric- 
ulum, and  the  Observatory  instruments 
were  available  to  students  prepared  to 
use  them. 

But  though  Brunnow's  arrival  had 
been  much  heralded,  his  introduction  to 
Ann  Arbor  was  not  free  from  embarrass- 
ment. Attacks  on  President  Tappan's 
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"Prussianism"  became  more  pointed. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  commented  that 
the  Regents  had  brought  an  assistant 
from  die  **Roya]  Observatory  of  Pnis- 
na"  to  take  charge  of  the  "Royal  Ob> 
servatory  at  Ann  Arbor"  (Perry,  p.  206). 
Students  complained  that  they  could  not 
understand  Brunnow's  lectures.  Appar- 
ently undisturbed,  he  quietly  proceeded 
with  his  work. 

When  the  Walker  meridian  circle  ar- 
rived from  Berlin  in  September,  1854, 
tested  it  for  systematic  errors,  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  reviewer,  his  published 
table  of  corrections  for  this  instrument, 
computed  for  every  fifth  degree  in  posi- 
tion, is  perhaps  not  to  be  surpassed  for 
thoroughness  by  anydiing  sin^ilar  in  the 
whole  range  of  astronomical  literature. 
The  sidereal  clock  and  other  instruments 
were  installed,  but  serious  dithcuities 
were  encountered  in  the  construction 
and  installation  of  the  large  telescope 
from  New  York — first  a  long  delay,  then 
the  temporary  use  of  a  loaned  instru- 
ment, the  rejection  of  the  tdesoope  when 
delivered,  revision  of  the  contract,  and 
finally,  in  March,  1856,  a  new  aunpugn 
for  funds. 

Brunnow  soon  attacked  the  problem  of 
"raising  up  native  astronomers,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  President  Tappan's  ex- 
pectations. Although  an  American  as- 
tronomer needed  systematic  training  in 
whidi  higher  courses  in  theory  should  be 
corrdated  with  practice  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments under  expert  guidance,  such 
training  was  not  provided  by  the  only 
other  observatories  tn  the  Unitol  States 
that  had  comparable  equipment — Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati,  and  Harvard. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  bas- 
ic undergraduate  course  m  astronomy 
was  pven  early  in  the  junior  year.  As  a 
senior  the  student  might  enroll  upon  a 
two-year  program  of  advanced  study, 
which  was  only  briefly  referred  to  in  the 
CiUahgtte  during  Brunnow's  first  two 


years  at  Michigan,  but  was  announced  in 
some  detail  for  the  year  1856-57: 

1.  An  introductory  course,  with  general 
regard  to  the  History  of  Astronomy. 

2.  Spherical  Astronomy  and  theory  of  die 
instruments. 

3.  Calculation  of  orbits  of  the  celestial 
bodies. 

4.  Numerical  calculus;  theory  of  intergro- 
lutions;  evolution  of  differentials  and  inte- 
grals from  a  series  of  numerical  values; 
method  of  the  least  squares. 

5.  Physical  Astronomy;  calculation  of 
special  and  general  perturbations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

(The  fact  that  "intergrolutions"  for 
"interpolations'*  could  appear  in  print, 
in  the  description  of  Course  4,  is  an  inter- 
estine  side  light  on  the  newness  and 
strangeness  of  the  subjects  treated,  and 
perhaps  also  on  the  unfamiliar  script  of 
Brunnow.) 

His  Lehrbuch  der  spharischen  Astro- 
nomie  had  won  wide  acceptance  and  had 
been  translated  into  French,  Russian, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  his  TMis  of 
Flora  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1855. 
His  professional  ability,  already  estab- 
lished in  Europe,  was  soon  recognized  in 
America  and  helped  bring  the  University 
of  Michigan  a  reputation  for  sdendfic 
achievement. 

As  early  as  March,  i?^57,  Cleveland 
Abbe  wrote  to  "every  astronomer  in  the 
country/*  inquirii^  about  courses  of 
study  in  astronomy  and  practice  with  as- 
tronomical instruments,  and  was  told  to 
study  in  Ann  Arbor  if  he  could  not  go  to 
one  of  die  famous  European  univernties. 
According  to  Robert  S.  Woodward  it  was 
Brunnow  who  introduced  in  America  be- 
fore i860  the  methods  of  "the  illustrious 
Gauss  and  the  incomparable  Bessel,"  the 
German  astronomers  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  modem  spherical  and  observa- 
tional astronomy.  From  Brunnow  are 
descended  directly  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  astronomers. 
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His  influence  upon  American  scholarship 

has  been  compared  by  Professor  Castle 
of  Harvard  to  that  of  Agassiz.  J.  McKeen 
Cattell  has  also  noted  the  parallel: 

....  At  nearly  the  same  time  Agassiz  came 
from  abroad  to  Harvard  and  Briinnow  to 
Michigan.  We  all  know  the  list  of  distin- 
guished naturalists  trained  under  Agassiz 
....  From  Michigan  have  come,  as  is  not  so 
well  known,  one-fourth  of  our  distinguishid 
astronomers.  (Quoted  in  Mich.  Alum.,  23 
[1915]:  6.) 

The  University  has  always  honored  and 
maintained  the  tradition,  established  in 
Brunnow's  administration,  that  training 

future  a<;tronomers  is  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  professor  of  astronomy 
and  director  of  the  Observatory. 

But  although  gifted  students  were  at- 
tracted and  the  lectures  were  of  high 
quality,  the  enrollment  was  not  large. 
In  one  course  Briinnow  lectured  to  a  sin- 
gle student.  When  he  was  asked,  '*Why 
do  you  devote  so  much  time  to  so  small  a 
class  ?"  he  replied,  "That  class  consists  of 
Watson."  Later  events  showed  that  his 
high  estima^  of  this  particular  student 
was  fully  justified.  Professor  Andrew  D. 
White  years  afterward  remarked,  "The 
best  audience  any  professor  ever  had  in 
this  University  was  the  audience  of  Dr. 
Briinnow  when  he  was  lecturing  to  his 
single  pupil,  Watson"  (Adams,  p.  13). 

James  Craig  Watson  ('57,  Ph.D.  Leip- 
zig '70,  LL.D.  Columbia  '77)  was  born 
in  Ontario  in  1838.  When  he  enrolled  in 
the  University  as  a  freshman  in  l853  l^is 
home  address  was  Scio,  in  the  township 
west  of  Ann  Arbor.  He  obtained  the 
bachelor's  degree  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
During  his  undergraduate  days  he  mas- 
tered Laplace's  MScanique  celeste,  trans- 
lated Prechtl's  Prnklische  Dioptrik,  and 
made  a  four-inch  achromatic  telescope. 
FhKhtl's  work  contained  instructions  for 
grindinflb  polishing,  and  mounting  such 
an  instrument,  but  it  appears  from  Wat- 
son's student  notebook  that  he  had  also 


appealed  direcdy  to  Henry  Fitz  of  New 

York,  maker  of  the  large  telescope  for 
the  University,  and  had  received  a  letter 
from  Fitz  containing  instructions  for  the 
process.  Watson's  notebook  gives  evi- 
dence of  dioroug^  training  in  mechanics, 
optics,  and  astronomy  at  the  University. 

Briinnow  was  the  teacher  not  only  of 
Watson,  but  also  of  Cleveland  Abbe 
(College  of  the  City  of  New  York  '57, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  '95,  LL.D.  Michigan  '88), 
founder  of  the  United  States  Signal  Serv- 
ice, of  Orlando  B.  Wheeler  (A.B.  and 
B.S.  *63,  C.E.  hon.  '79),  and  of  Asaph 
Hall,  Sr.,  who  discovered  the  two  sattl* 
lites  of  Mars  and  whose  son  was  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  from 
1892  to  1905. 

In  addition  to  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments,  Brunnow's  quiet  simplicity,  fine 
spirit,  and  musical  accomplishments  won 
many  friends  on  the  faculty  and  caused 
those  *'who  knew  him  best  to  love  him 
most."  Nevertheless,  his  administration 
was  full  of  difficulties.  The  antagonism 
aroused  against  "Prussianism"  in  the 
Univernty  continued  in  die  form  of  mer- 
ciless but  largely  anonymous  criticism  of 
the  President  and  Briinnow.  The  Obser- 
vatory drained  money  from  the  fund 
faster  than  it  could  be  obtained  from 
subscribers,  and  as  early  as  1856  the  Ob- 
servatory debt  was  a  source  of  serious 
annoyance.  The  young  astronomer's  in- 
terests were  even  more  closely  aUied  with 
those  of  the  Prendent  by  his  marriage  in 
1857  to  Rebecca  Lloyd  Tappan,  the 
President's  daughter;  his  trip  to  Europe, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence 
from  March  to  October  of  that  year,  is 
referred  to  in  Alexander  Winchell's  jour- 
nal as  his  "wedding  tour."  While  in  Ber- 
lin Briinnow  may  have  confided  to  his  old 
friend  Humboldt  his  difficulties  as  to  the 
Observatory,  for  in  a  letter  dated  May  4, 
1857,  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Humboldt  wrote: 

The  supreme  direction  of  an  institute 
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worthy  of  the  States  which  move  at  the  head 
of  the  civilization  of  the  New  World  cannot 
be  entmsted  to  more  worthy  hands.  Attached 
heart  and  soul,  like  myself,  to  the  prosperity, 
the  grandeur,  to  the  intellectvial  progress  of 
your  noble  country,  Mr.  Brunnow  will  justify 
the  sympathies  solicited  through  your  sup- 
port. . . .  (WincheU,MS^  "Scrapbook,"  1: a.) 

Not  until  November,  1 8  57,  just  after  his 
return,  was  the  large  telescope  by  Fitz 
finally  received  and  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory; it  was  ready  for  use  in  December. 

In  1858  he  began  the  AstronmniealNo- 
tices,  published  at  Ann  Arbor,  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  regular  publication  of  ob- 
servations and  scientific  investigations 
carried  on  at  die  Observatory,  and  also 
to  furnish  practical  astronomers  ephem- 
cridcs  of  newly  discovered  comets  and 
asteroids.  In  this  as  well  as  in  the  obser- 
Tationai  work  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
favorite  pupil»  Watson,  who  was  assist- 
ant  observer  during  the  two  years  after 
his  graduation  in  1857.  In  1859  Watson 
and  DeVolson  Wood,  then  Assistant 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  received 
the  first  master's  degrees  that  the  Uni- 
versity granted  on  examination. 

Brunnow 's  Tables  of  Victoriay  a  very 
complete  work  on  the  motion  of  tiiis  as- 
teroid, involving  a  large  amount  of  com- 
putation, was  published  in  1858.  For  this 
work  the  Regents  placed  $100  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Prudent  Tappan.  Appropria- 
tions were  also  made  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Astronomical  Notices.  The  first  ar- 
ticle of  Volume  i  of  that  publication 
was  Briinnow's  "The  General  Perturba- 
tions and  Elliptical  Elements  of  Vesta,*' 
mnothcr  valuable  contribution  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  asteroids.  This  was  followed 
by  a  paper  on  the  "Oppositions  of  Ves- 
ta." Watson  contributed  observations  on 
comets  aiKl  asteroids.  Articles  and  obser- 
vations  were  contributed  from  various 
observatories  in  this  country,  including 
Hamilton  College,  Dudley,  Harvard, 
Naval,  and  L.  M.  Rutherford*^  also 


from  several  in  Europe,  including  Bilk, 
Upsala,  Hamburg,  and  Madrid.  "On  a 
Magnetic  Break-circuit"  describes  a  con- 
tribution by  Brunnow  to  practical  astron- 
omy. In  his  words,  "I  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
using  the  attractive  force  of  a  small  mag- 
net connected  with  the  pendulum."  The 
smaU  bfeak-drcuit  mechanism  **was  ex- 
ecuted with  great  nicety"  by  R.  F.  Bond 
of  Boston;  it  could  be  applied  to  the 
pendulum  of  any  clock  without  making 
alterations  of  the  dock  necessary  or  dis- 
turbing its  uniform  rate.  A  mention  of 
the  new  mechanism  was  followed  by  an 
article  by  Bond  on  his  isodynamic  es- 
capement. 

The  disturbii^  criticisms  continued — 
that  the  Observatory  was  too  extrava- 
gant a  project  for  a  state  university,  that 
the  department  reached  only  a  few  stu- 
dents, and  that  diey  could  not  under- 
stand Briinnow's  English.  He  felt,  how- 
ever,  that  the  success  of  the  Obser\'atory 
was  assured,  especially  as  it  was  to  col- 
laborate with  two  of  the  best  American 
observatories  in  a  great  task,  a  large  cat- 
alogue of  stars,  but  he  resigned  in  1859 
and  went  to  Dudley  Observatory,  Al- 
bany, as  Associate  Director.  His  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  apparendy  in  good 
faith  by  die  Regents,  resolutions  of  oom- 
mendation  were  passed,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  given  that  he  had  left  for  the 
sake  of  a  higher  salary  (see  also  Part  I: 
Tappan  Administration  ).  He  retained 
the  directorship  of  ;the  Observatory  at 
Ann  Arbor  without  salary,  and  offered  to 
advise  Watson,  who  was  left  in  charge. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Regents  changed 
Watson's  title  to  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  against 
the  advice  of  President  Tappan,  who 
considered  the  professorship  premature. 

New  troubles  arose,  chidiy  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  published  astronomical 
observations  by  Watson  and  Brunnow 
and  as  to  Watson's  conduct  of  the  Ob- 
servatory. Watson's  contributions  were 
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diaracterized  as  routine  observations 
whidi  any  assistant  might  make,  where- 
as those  of  Briinnow,  though  fewer  in 
number,  were  said  to  be  more  important 
and  to  have  involved  a  larger  amount  of 
labor  in  computation.  Watson  replied 
that  whereas  Briinnow  had  eight  pub- 
lished contributions  between  July,  1854, 
and  September,  185S,  he  had  twenty-one 
(one  report  gives  twenty-eight),  and  that 
although  some  of  them  were  of  minor 
importance  others  were  more  valuable: 
he  had  reported  the  discovery  of  a  comet 
and  the  independent  diough  not  eaiUest 
discovery  of  a  new  asteroid,  Aglaia,  and 
his  paper,  "The  Orbit  of  Donati's  G>m« 
et,"  in  1858,  was  accepted  as  audioiita.- 
tive. 

Watson  replied  to  the  charges  that  no 
observations  had  been  made  in  1859-60, 
that  he  had  failed  to  respond  to  tele- 
graphic signab  in  longitude  determina^ 
tion,  and  that  students  and  others  were 
not  permitted  to  visit  the  Observatory. 
He  pointed  out  that  Briinnow  had  taught 
only  a  few  courses  and  had  had  an  assist- 
ant  observer  for  routine  work,  whereas 
he,  Watson,  had  none  in  1859-60  and 
was  carrying  a  heavy  teaching  load  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  claimed 
that  he  had  had  to  entertain  visitors 
and  that  in  spite  of  these  handicaps 
observations  had  been  carried  on  and 
computations  had  been  made. 

The  Regents  were  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward Watson;  at  his  request  they  appro- 
priated funds  for  improving  the  building, 
and  their  resolution  to  restrict  visitors 
to  the  Observatory  to  one  night  a  month, 
although  it  was  tabled,  is  also  indicative 
of  their  sympathetic  attitude. 

Friends  of  the  Observatory,  however, 
especially  the  Detroit  contributors,  urged 
the  Board  of  R^ents  to  endeavor  to  in- 
duce Brunnow  to  return.  The  result  was 
his  reappointment  at  a  higher  salary 
(|i,5oo)  to  begin  October  i,  i860.  Wat- 
son was  appointed  Ptofessor  of  Physics 


and  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  a  sal* 
ary  of  |i,ooo,  which  he  declined  at  first 
but  finally  accepted.  Brunnow's  return 
10  Ann  Arbor  was  mentioned  in  die  As- 
tronomical  NoticeSy  fourteen  numbers  of 
which  had  been  published  at  Albany. 
Publication  at  Ann  Arbor  was  resumed 
in  October,  i860,  and  was  continued 
through  the  issuance  of  the  twenty-nindi 
and  last  number  on  March  1 8,  t  861. 

In  the  summer  of  i860  Brunnow  vis- 
ited Peters  at  Hamilton  College  Observa- 
tory and  vndi  him  dwerved  a  partial 
solar  ecfipse,  recording  the  time  of  be- 
ginning and  end. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  star  positions 
in  co-operadon  with  Mitchell,  Brunnow 
undertook  to  observe  all  double  stars 
south  of  the  equator  visible  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  to  furnish  regular  observations  on 
eight  assigned  asteroids,  also  observa- 
tional data  on  all  newly  discovered  aster- 
oids and  comets. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  carry  out 
meridian-circle  observations  in  connec- 
tion with  Hamilton  G>llege  (or  the  de- 
termination of  the  longitude  of  the 
troit  Observatory.  The  value  derived  by 
Brunnow  in  1861  was  5''34"S4*87  W. 
The  adopted  value  for  Harvard,  with 
whidi  Hamilton  had  been  connected, 
was  revised  later,  and  the  longitude  of 
the  Walker  meridian  circle  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor IS  now  fixed  at  5''J4'"55-i7  W.  Briin- 
now's  value  for  the  latitude  was  -h42* 

l6'48''Pi  ifi  close  agreement  with  the 
present  adopted  value  -l-4i°i6'48."7. 

An  article  on  flexure  by  Brunnow  ap- 
peared in  1861.  Star  observations,  how- 
ever,  constituted  his  chief  work  during 
the  remainder  of  his  period  of  service  in 
Ann  Arbor.  At  the  end  of  President  Tap- 
pan's  administration  in  1863,  Brunnow 
left  for  Gemany,  taking  his  star  obser- 
vations  iri^  him. 

In  the  meantime  Watson,  as  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Instructor  in  Mathema- 
tics, had  continued  to  contribute  publi- 
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cations  in  astronomy,  but  not  of  an 
observational  nature.  In  i860  his  Popu- 
lar Treatise  on  Comets  appeared.  He  dis- 
proved that  "dry  fogs"  were  caused  by 
oomets  and  branded  Whiston's  attempt 
to  account  for  the  Biblical  flood  by  their 
influence  "the  effect  of  a  mind  devoted 
to  speculations."  He  included  discussion 
of  a  resisting  medium,  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis, and  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system,  and  concluded  with  general  re- 
marks on  infinity  and  Omnipotence. 

He  became  interested  through  Gould 
in  the  reduction  of  the  Washington 
Zones,  and  devoted  much  time  to  this 
work. 

His  article,  "On  the  Correction  of  the 
Elements  of  the  Orbit  of  a  Comet,"  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts  in  1863,  later  became  the  sub- 
ject of  attack. 

While  teaching  at  Midiigan  Brunnow 
had  felt  the  need  of  an  English  text  on 
spherical  astronomy  and  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  translate  his  own  Lehrbuch 
der  spharischen  Astronomies  but  only  after 
his  return  to  Germany  was  he  able  to 
complete  his  translation,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1864.  In  the  following  year  he 
became  Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland 
and  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
the  University  of  Dublin.  His  son, 
Rudolph  Ernst  Brunnow,  later  became 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Hei- 
delberg University. 

The  administration  of  Watson  as  Pko- 
fessor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory  began  auspiciously  in  the 
fail  of  1863,  The  resolution  appointing 
him  in  August  of  that  year  lists,  in  his 
support,  the  leading  astronomers  in  the 
United  States,  including  Professor  Elias 
Loomis  of  Yale  College,  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Feirce  of  Harvajxl  College,  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  Professor  William  Chauvenet  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Jo- 
seph Winlock,  the  superintendent  of  the 


Nautical  Almanac  office,  and  Command- 
er J.  M.  Gillis,  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington  {R.P.t 
1837-64,  p.  1062). 

The  Tappan  party,  however,  was  yet 
to  be  heard  from.  Watson  was  accused  of 
plagiarism ;  the  charge  was  made  that  his 
article  "On  the  Corrections  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  the  Orbit  of  a  Comet"  in  Silli- 
man's  Jouryial  was  taken  from  Brun- 
now's  notes.  Cleveland  Abbe  contributed 
a  paper  somewhat  similar  but  less  de- 
tailed, entitled,  **0n  the  Improvement  of 
the  Elements  of  a  Comet's  Orbit:  Brun- 
now's  Method,"  and  credited  it  to  notes 
made  in  1858  from  Briinnow's  lectures. 
Watson's  contributions,  however,  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  Journal, 

There  was  another  bone  of  contention 
in  that  the  site  of  the  Observatory  was 
inaccessible  and  that  its  foundation  was 
unsteady.  Citizens  of  Ann  Arbor  advo^ 
cated  the  removal  of  the  Observatory  to 
the  campus.  It  was  said  that  Brunnow 
before  his  resignation  had  favored  this 
change  of  site,  and  Watson  was  repre- 
sented as  favorable,  because  he  thought 
a  better  foundation  might  be  had  and 
that  the  proposed  location  would  be 
more  convenient  and  the  instruments 
more  useful.  In  1865  the  citizens  of  Ann 
Arbor  subscribed  tiapoo  for  the  project 
and  the  city  proposed  to  pay  the  Regents 
^10,000  for  the  building  and  the  site. 
Tappan  wrote  from  Berlin  October  27, 
1865,  to  Profiessor  Edward  P.  Evans,  of 
the  Department  of  Modern  Languages: 

....  Your  account  of  Watson's  maneu- 
vering is  very  amusing.  And  they  really 
thou^t  to  blast  my  reputation  by  moving 
the  Observatory !  Every  body  knows  . . .  that 

I  am  responsible  for  everything  respecting 
the  Observatory  excepting  its  location  upon 
a  hill.  That  was  decided  while  I  was  absent  in 
Europe,  &  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 

with  it.  (Perry,  p.  352.) 

President  Haven  presented  reasons  for 
retaining  the  site,  and  the  Regents  were 
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In  favor  of  keeping  the  five  acres  of  land. 
Watson  joined  these  forces  and  made  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Observatory,  in- 
cluding among  its  needs  about  $3»ooo 
for  changes  in  the  building,  an  endow- 
ment of  at  least  $io,cco  for  one  or  more 
assistants,  and  a  pubhcation  fund,  at 
least  |io,ooo,  for  astronomical  and  mete- 
orologiad  contributions.  Haven,  in  his 
report  fvt  1866,  called  attention  to  the 
resources  and  the  number  of  assistants 
of  other  observatories  whose  contribu- 
tions to  science  during  the  preceding  few 
years  he  intimated  were  not  as  great  as 
those  of  the  Detroit  Observatory,  and 
concluded: 

Let  the  liberal  friends  of  science  in  Detroit 
complete  the  work  whidi  diey  have  so  hap- 
pily begun;  let  the  boiling  be  enlarged  and 
let  the  Observatory  have  an  independent 
endowment  of  about  ;f 30,000,  the  interest  of 
which  will  support  the  Director  and  pay  for 
the  printing  of  valuable  observations  and 
calculations  and  other  papers,  and  the  whole 
will  be  a  perpetual  and  noble  monument  of 
the  fiv-seeing  liberality  of  its  founders.  (P.iS.t 
1 866,  p.  3.) 

Watson  proposed  to  present  the  sub- 
scription list  in  person  to  "as  many  of 
the  solid  men  of  Detroit  as  posnble/' 
The  Detroit  editors  took  up  the  question. 
One,  not  entirely  convinced,  eq»fe88Cd  a 
representative  attitude: 

....  But,  before  the  building  is  enlarged 
our  citizens  are  interested  in  procuring  its  re- 
moval to  a  more  suitable,  central  and  get- 
atable  location.  It  has  been  for  year<;  conceded 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  locating  the 
Observatory.  (Winchell,  MS,  "Scrapbook," 
n:a4.) 

The  President  of  the  Unlvcfuty  and 

the  Director  of  the  Observatory  won  the 
argument.  The  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor 
were  also  convinced  upon  the  cancela- 
tion of  their  subscriptions.  The  Observa- 
tory building  was  enlarged,  both  cities 
having  responded  to  the  new  appeal  with 
l3,ooo  each,  with  the  understanding  that 


^500  from  Ann  Arbor  would  be  used  for 
roads  (see  Part  I:  Haven  Administra- 
tion). 

The  courses  in  astronomy  offered  in 
Watson's  time  were  similar  to  those  giv- 
en by  Rriinnow.  In  1868  69  Descriptive 
Astronomy  was  included  in  the  junior 
year  of  the  classical,  the  scientific,  the 
Latin  and  scientific,  and  the  civil  enp- 
neerii^  programs  of  study.  The  special 
two-year  program  in  higher  astronomy 
was  retained.  In  1868-69  the  description 
of  two  of  the  courses  was  somewhat 
changed;  these  appeared  as  "Numerical 
Calculus;Theorynf  Interpolation;  Meth- 
od of  Least  Squares"  and  "Physical 
Astronomy;  Calculation  of  Special  and 
General  Perturbations  of  Planets;  and 
Perturbations  of  Comets."  A  revision  of 
the  special  program  in  higher  astronomy 
was  announced  for  1875-76.  Only  the 
general  topics  whidi  would  **give  direc- 
tion to  the  lectures**  were  listed.  They 
were: 

Formation  of  the  Fundamental  Equations 
of  Motion.  Integration  of  the  Equations  for 
Undisturbed  Motion,  and  Determination  of 
the  Elements  of  the  Orbit.  Theory  of  Inter- 
polation. Calculation  of  Ephemerides. 

Calculation  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Celestial 
Bodies  from  Three  or  more  Observations. 
Correction  of  the  Elements.  Combination  of 
Observations  by  Method  of  Least  Squares. 
Special  and  General  Pbrtorbations.  Detemu- 
nation  of  Time,  Latitude,  and  Longitude. 

Theory  of  the  Instruments.  (Co/.,  1875^6, 
P-  75-) 

A  course  especially  for  students  ot  en- 
gineering. Spherical  and  Practical  As- 
tronomy, was  introduced  in  1878-79.  In 
the  same  year  physics  and  mathematics 
were  made  prerequisites,  and  the  order 
in  which  courses  in  astronomy  might  be 
dected  was  dengnated.  Watson's  gener- 
al lectures  in  Astronomy  1  had  to  be 
preceded  not  only  by  Physics  1  but  also 
by  some  elementary  work  in  astronomy, 
"as  Lockyer's,  Loomis's,  or  White's." 
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Watson's  discovery  of  asteroids  was 
one  of  his  outstanding  achievements. 
Soon  ftfter  his  appdntment  «9  Director 
he  began  the  preparation  of  ecliptic  star 
charts  to  use  in  this  work.  Although  the 
charts  were  not  entirely  completed  they 
served  their  chief  purpose  by  providing 
fields  for  search  and  comparison  stars 
for  the  measurement  of  motion  in  the 
discovery  of  twenty-two  asteroids.  Wat- 
son found  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  diaooTcred  between  1863  and 
1877  (Eurynome  to  Clytemnestra).  Jue- 
wa  was  discovered  at  Peking,  China, 
during  the  transit-of- Venus  expedition. 
For  the  discovery  of  six  in  1868}  an  un- 
precedented feat,  and  three  previously, 
he  was  awarded  the  Lalande  fwize  by 
the  French  Academy  in  1870. 

Watson's  "bagging  asteroids"  became 
a  well-known  local  phrase.  An  Eastern 
paper,  the  Providence  Joumaly  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  in  1^71  contained 
an  article  with  the  foUcjwing  comment: 

....  Discovering  asteroids  is  getting  to  be 
an  every-day  affair.  One  of  the  professors  in 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  just  received  a  gold 
medal  from  some  European  society  for  dis- 
covering nine  of  them  ....  They  are  not  of 
much  account  and  gold  medals  might  be 
more  worthily  bestowed.  {Chnmide^  2 11871I: 
57.) 

This  was  termed  "sour  grapes"  by  his 
admirers. 

He  left  a  fond  widi  the  National  Acad- 
demy  of  Science  to  provide  for  comput- 
ing and  publishing  tables  of  his  asteroids. 
The  distinguished  theoretical  astronomer 
Simon  Newcomb  was  on  the  first  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Watson  fund.  The 
unruly  asteroids  provided  a  merry  chase. 
Several  proved  so  wayward  that  they 
duded  pursuit  for  many  years. 

In  1869  Watson  accepted  the  super- 
vision of  work  committed  to  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Peirce  of  Harvard,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  on  the  improvement  of  lunar 


tables  for  use  in  calculations  for  x.\\t  Amer- 
ican Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac. 
Extsttng  moon  tables  at  that  time  needed 
correction,  especially  for  practical  navi- 
gation. Meridian  observations  and  Star 
occultations  provided  more  exact  data  to 
check  improved  theory.  In  his  report  to 
the  president  in  1872  Watson  stated  that 
the  work  on  lunar  theory  had  progressed 
well.  Messrs.  Kintner,  Edgerton,  Burton, 
Ritter,  Baker,  and  Chute,  all  Michigan 
alumni,  were  engaged  in  computation 
under  Watson's  direction  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Dur- 
ing five  years'  work  on  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  the  theories  of  Hansen  and  Peirce 
were  compared  with  observadons.  The 
result  was  quite  satisfactory,  but  was  not 
published  and  is  lost. 

Watson  had  charge  of  the  transit-of- 
Venus  expedition  to  Peking*  China,  in 
1874,  which  was  his  most  important 
scientific  commission.  Two  years  before 
the  event  he  was  appointed  astronomer- 
in-chief  of  the  expedition  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  1873-74.  Several 
parties  were  sent  out  under  the  commis- 
sion created  by  Congress.  The  scientific 
data  obtained  by  the  party  to  Peking  is 
included  in  the  volume  on  the  Observa- 
tions of  the  Transit  of  VenuSy  December 
<y-p,  18J4,  All  four  contacts  were  ob- 
served, although  the  times  were  some- 
what uncertain  because  of  thin  clouds, 
unsteadiness  of  the  image,  the  "black 
drop,"  and  the  atmosphere  of  Venus. 
Mrs.  James  C.  Watson  called  time  and 
acted  as  recorder  for  her  husband. 

In  1875  Watson  Interrupted  his  return 
trip  from  the  expedition  to  China  to  co- 
operate with  Egyptian  engineers  in  es- 
tablishing a  fundamental  geodetic  sur- 
vey. For  this  service  he  accepted  no 
monetary  honorarium,  but  was  decorated 
as  Knight  Commander  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Medjidieh  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt. 
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He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  instru- 
ments of  precision  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  and  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
hocological  instramenfs,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  1880.  He  was 
present  when  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
demonstrated  his  newly  invented  tele- 
phone. The  iUustrious  company  present 
on  this  occasion  included  Sir  William 
Thompson  (Lord  Kelvin)  of  England,  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil,  and  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry  of  Princeton.  One 
report  states:  "Most  of  die  routine  trans- 
mitting was  done  by  Professor  Watson 
of  Ann  Arbor,  whose  voice  appeared  to 
transmit  most  readily." 

In  1 877  an  appropriation  of  $  i ,  500  was 
made  for  instruments  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Mercury  May  8,  1878.  Watson 
appealed  in  person  and  secured  from  the 
Regents  a  sum  not  to  exceed  %2oo  for  a 
building  to  enable  him  to  locate  at  the 
Observatory  one  of  the  Ignited  States 
Government  stations  for  the  approach- 
ing transit,  i^art  of  the  expense  was  paid 
by  Congress,  and  Watson's  observations 
were  reported  to  Wadiington.  Instru- 
ments loaned  by  the  government  were 
returned,  and  an  additional  appropria- 
tion was  secured  to  fit  up  the  building 
and  supplement  the  equipment  for  the 
students'  observatory,  which  was  bong 
used  more  and  more. 

Watson  went  on  an  eclipse  expedition 
to  Iowa  in  1869,  on  another  to  Sicily  in 
1870,  and  on  one  to  Wyoming  in  1878. 
For  the  eclipse  in  1869  Congress  appro- 
priated ^5,000  for  Professor  J.  H.  C. 
Coffin,  superintendent  of  die  Ameriam 
Nautical  Almanae,  who  established  his 
station  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  Watson,  sta- 
tioned at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  made 
the  preliminary  computadons  and  di- 
rected the  program,  personally  observing 
the  prominences,  their  form  and  distri- 
bution, and  also  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  corona. 


On  the  way  to  the  Sicily  eclipse  he  was 
entertained  at  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory by  the  astronomer  royal,  Professor 
Airy,  and  after  the  event  received  the 
d^ree  of  doctor  of  philoso{^y  at  Leipzig 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Italy.  Upon  his 
return  to  Michigan  his  speeches  on  his 
traveb  in  Europe  were  enthusiasdcally 
received. 

The  year  1878  centered  Watson's  at- 
tention on  the  problem  of  "Vulcan,"  a 
hypothetical  planet  within  Mercury's  or- 
bit, postnlatml  by  Leverrier  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  between  the  ob- 
served and  computed  advance  in  the 
longitude  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury. 
The  *'^SGovery"  of  Vulcan  had  been 
announced  by  Lescarbault,  but  later 
confirmation  was  lacking.  Watson  had 
obtained  from  Leverrier  data  with  re- 
gard to  Vulcan,  including  the  computed 
times  of  its  transit  of  the  sun,  and  had 
made  observations  in  search  of  the  plan- 
et. For  the  solar  eclipse  July  29,  1878, 
Watson  made  a  long  trip  to  Separation, 
Wyoming,  in  the  Rod^y  Mountains,  to 
look  for  Vulcan.  On  that  occasion  he 
thought  he  observed  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
intramercurial  planets.  His  observations 
were  reported  to  Washington  and  also 
to  the  Astronomiseke  Nachrichten,  At  the 
University  this  supposed  discovery  was 
accepted  as  "the  most  brilliant  of  the 
many  achievements"  of  Watson.  He  had 
not  only  found  Vulcan  but  also  anodier 
planet.  But  the  astronomical  world  was 
skeptical.  Watson  evidently  was  confi- 
dent of  the  existence  of  Vulcan,  for  his 
later  efimts  were  largely  centered  on  this 
problem. 

No  one  has  yet  given  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  Watson's  supposed  discov- 
ery of  two  intramercurial  planets.  He 
was  a  careful  and  experienced  observer, 

yet  all  subsequent  searches  have  failed 
to  corroborate  his  obscr\  ations,  and  the 
consensus  of  present-day  opinion  is  that 
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no  such  bodies  are  in  existence;  at  least 
of"  the  brightness  noted  hv  Watson.  Ex- 
tensive photographic  observations  made 
during  modem  eclipses,  mainly  by  Lick 
Observatory,  have  never  disclosed  any 
small  planet  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury, 
though  objects  far  fainter  than  those 
noted  by  Watson  should  invariably  have 
been  discovered.  The  only  possible  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  diat  the  objects 
he  thought  were  intramercurial  planets 
were  in  reality  stars. 

Watson  was  freely  critici2ed  by  stu- 
dents and  public  for  not  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Observatory  and 
to  look  through  the  large  telescope.  A 
few  students  expected  to  specialize  in 
astronomy,  but  many  wished  to  look 
through  the  famous  instrument. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
Watson  evidently  desired  to  meet  this 
demand.  In  the  fall  of  1863  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Observatory  would  be 
open  to  visitors  every  Friday  night.  This 
practice,  however,  was  short-lived. 

The  class  of  1869  claimed  that  there 
was  a  **want  of  enthusiasm  apparent" 
when  they  were  studying  astronomy,  and 
assigned  it  in  part  to  the  imperfect  illus- 
tration which  the  subject  received.  "Not 
more  than  one-half  of  those  engaged  in 
the  study  ever  entered  the  Observatwy/' 
they  said. 

In  1 874  the  following  complaint  was 
chronicled : 

....  During  the  present  week  the  Juniors 
have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  making 
this  long-wished-for  visit  to  the  Observatory. 
A  passing  glance  at  pale  Luna  and  girdled 
Jupiter  was  allowed  each  man  as  his  row 
sUded  (sidled?]  along  the  seat,  and  then  his 
only  sight  of  the  big  telescope  during  his  four 
years'  course  was  over.  {Chronic/t,  5  I1874]: 
199.) 

Watson's  absence  while  serving  as  a 
judge  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1876  was  the  occasion  of 


a  thrust  by  the  /fnn  Arbor  Courier  at  the 
"Accommodating  (?)  Director  of  our 

Observatory": 

....  If  our  "star-gazer"  has  too  much  to 
<k>  [to  admit  visitors],  which  is  possible,  if  he 

be  not  only  dirertor  of  the  observatory,  but 
director  of  the  planetary  system  and  Centen- 
nial as  well,  might  he  not  at  least  on  Centen- 
nial years  have  some  assistance  . .  * .  (Am 
Arbor  Courier,  May  26,  1876.) 

The  students  who  declared  themselves 
the  sufferers  at  that  time  were  of  the 
dassof  1877;  they  had  seen  the  Observa- 
tory "only  afar  ofT."  An  appeal  by  the 
students  helped  the  situation  within  the 
University,  but  so  great  was  the  com- 
plaint on  the  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
that  a  committee  of  the  state  legislature 
took  up  the  question.  This  committee, 
however,  justified  his  refusal  to  admit 
miscellaneous  visitors. 

As  juniors  the  dass  of  1879  showed 
more  interest  in  the  subject.  They  were 
"sworn  admirers  of  Professor  Watson 
and  his  mode  of  teaching"  and  looked  on 
astronomy  "as  the  most  pleasant  work 
of  the  year." 

Student  elections  in  his  courses  were 
undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  wide  ac- 
ceptance of  his  Theoretical  Astronomy ^ 
upon  which  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
was  chiefly  based.  This  authoritative 
work  was  completed  in  1867  and  pub- 
lished in  1868;  in  1869-70  twelve  seniors 
were  enrolled  in  ^e  advanced  work, 
using  it  as  a  textbook.  Two  editions  had 
been  published  in  the  United  States 
and  one  in  I'.ngland  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  it  was  used  as  a  text  at 
Oxford,  Leipzig,  Upmla,  BresUu,  and 
Utrecht.  It  is  a  complete  compilation 
and  digest  of  the  theory  and  method  of 
orbital  determination.  In  his  preface 
Watson  traced  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  from  the  time  of 
Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation and  gave  credit  to  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  date,  including  Brunnow, 
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but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  specific 
credit  was  not  given  throughout  the 
text.  Watson  covered  the  whole  held 
very  thoroughly  and  drew  pertinent 
material  from  every  available  source,  but 
his  great  power  of  assimilation  made  it 
all  his  own.  His  ability  to  adapt  theory  to 
method  and  arrange  complicated  prob- 
lems in  omvenient  form  for  solution  re- 
mains unexcelled. 

Watson  advocated  and  practiced  the 
lecture  method  and  in  this  way  contrib- 
uted to  the  adoption  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem in  the  University. 

His  teaching  methods  were  "some- 
what peculiar^"  and  the  student  response 
varied  accordingly.  William  H.  H.  Bea^ 
die  C6i,  '67/,  LL.D.  '02)  has  reported: 

....  He  taught  individuals  better  than 
classes.  He  was  selective  in  method,  and 
gave  ciiict  attention  to  those  who  showed 
aptness  and  efficiency.  The  more  one  loved 
the  subject  the  closer  Watson  was  to  him. 
Due  to  his  great  celerity  in  the  use  ut  mathe- 
matics and  endnmasm  for  astronomy  only 
comparatively  few  kept  up  with  his  lead. 
(Mich,  Alum.,  9  (1902]:  lo-ii.) 

He  was  a  computer  of  such  remarkable 
skill  and  rapidity  that  he  is  reported  to 
have  computed  die  elliptic  elements  of 

an  orbit  at  a  single  sitting,  and  on  one 
occasion  in  a  trial  of  skill  he  defeated  a 
professional  calculator  of  the  lecture 
platform. 

President  Angell  placed  a  high  esti- 
mate on  Watson's  achievements.  Re- 
garding his  pedagogic  methods  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

In  teaching  he  had  none  of  the  methods  of 
the  drill  master.  But  his  lecture  or  his  talk 
was  so  stimulating  that  one  could  not  but 
learn  and  love  to  learn  by  listening.  Some- 
times while  discussing  an  intricate  problem 
he  would  suddenly  have  an  entirely  new 
demonstration  flash  upon  his  mind  as  by  in- 
spiration and  then  and  there  he  would  write 
it  out  upon  die  Usckboaid.  (Angell,  p.  231.) 

Odier  estimates  agree  widi  this.  One 


class  expressed  a  preference  to  hear  him 
rather  than  use  a  text.  Perhaps  there  was 
another  reason;  he  was  not  exacting  in 
recitations  or  examinations.  He  is  said 
to  have  passed  on  final  examination  an 
entire  class,  including  one  member  who 
had  died  shortly  after  enrollment.  His 
lectures  before  the  whole  student  body 
attracted  special  attention.  Sophcmiores 
enjoyed  giving  the  freshmen  extravagant 
expectations  regarding  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  'T'ubby,"  whose  rotund 
form,  ruddy  face,  and  full  voice  contrib- 
uted to  his  pnpuhiriry.  Frequently  there 
was  a  large  attendance  at  his  public  lec- 
tures, as  after  his  return  from  Peking — 
he  had  to  repeat  one  travelogue  to  meet 
popular  demand — but  when  one  of  his 
scientific  lectures  ran  to  extreme  length, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  some 
would  rather  have  gone  twice. 

Hinsdale  comments  that  astronomy 
was  one  of  the  two  fields  in  which  the 
University's  advanced  work  previous  to 
1878  really  deserved  the  name  of  gradu- 
ate Study.  It  was  the  **old  astronomy,*' 
a  study  chiefly  of  the  positions  and  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  was 
taught,  although  spectrum  analysis  had 
been  i^ced  on  a  scientific  basis  in  1859 
and  later  completely  revolutionized  the 
study  of  astronomy  by  the  introduction 
of  astrophysics.  As  early  as  1870,  how- 
ever, special  attention  was  called  to  the 
need  of  a  spectroscope,  but  many  years 
were  to  pass  before  this  urgent  need  was 
supplied. 

Despite  the  Observatory's  internation- 
al reputation  Watson  was  frequendy 
hampered  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  instru- 
ments, assistants,  and  computers.  In 
1876  President  Angell  reported  to  the 
Regents: 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  Observa- 
tory at  whidi  so  much  work  is  done,  giving 
a  wide  reputation  to  the  University  and 
making  most  valuable  contributions  to 
sdenoe,  is  not  provided  with  an  adequate 
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fund  for  the  payment  of  assistants  and  com- 
puters, and  for  the  publication  of  full  reports 
of  the  labor  accomplished.  (P./?.,  1876,  p.  8.) 

Watson's  request  for  assistants  and  funds 
for  publication  in  the  fall  of  1878  met 
with  some  success;  John  Martin  Schse- 
berle  ('76^)  was  made  an  assistant  at 
^5CXD  and  another  man  was  appointed  for 
mechanical  work  and  janitor  service. 

Watson  was  greatly  interested  in  die 
ofTer  of  the  directmship  of  Washburn 
Observatory,  newly  established  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  there  he  would 
have  the  use  of  anew  i5}-inch  Clarke  re- 
fractor and  a  prospective  solar  observa- 
tory in  his  search  for  Vulcan.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  R^nts  reported  in 
1878: 

....  Professor  Watson  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  fidd  of 
original  research  and  computation,  not 
coming  stricdy  within  the  scope  of  his  work 
of  instruction,  and  which  he  has  hitherto  per- 
formed voluntarily  and  without  oonsictenu 
tion.  {R,P^  1876-^1,  p.  317.) 

In  an  effort  to  retain  his  services  the 

Regents  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
to  support  and  develop  the  Observatory 
and  increased  his  salary  from  |2,2oo  to 
$2,700.  A  local  paper  complained  that 
this  was  I500  more  than  any  other  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  received,  and 
ridiculed  the  "artful  cry"  that  "the  Uni- 
versity must  not  lose  Watson,**  which 
had  been  raised  when  it  was  rumored, 
after  his  trip  to  Wisconsin,  that  he  had 
been  offered  $3,200  and  $2,000  for  an 
assistant. 

Nevertheless,  Watson  left.  He  appar- 
ently made  a  tentative  arrangement  in 
October,  1878,  and  resigned  bebruary  7, 

1879.  On  March  25  his  successor,  Mark 
Walrod  Harrington  C68,  A.M.  '71,  ULD. 
'94),  was  appointed,  his  service  to  begin 
October  i.  Watson  died  in  November, 

1880,  less  than  two  years  after  his  de- 
parture; his  illness  was  brought  on  by 


exposure  while  he  was  superintending 
construction  of  the  astronomer's  resi- 
dence in  Madison.  The  funeral  and  me- 
morial services  for  him  were  held  in  Ann 
Arbor. 

Harrington  had  been  connected  with 
the  Universit)  in  one  capacity  or  another 
from  1868,  the  date  of  his  graduation, 
until  1876.  He  was  Assistant  Curator  of 
the  Museum  and  also  taught  a  number 
of  subjects,  including  mathematics,  ge- 
ology, zoology,  and  botany.  In  1870-71 
his  instructonhips  included  French,  but 
he  was  released  from  this  duty. 

In  the  summer  of  1871  he  went  to 
Alaska  as  astronomical  assistant  on  an 
expedition  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  on  his  return 
in  December,  1872,  presented  the  Uni- 
versity with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
botanical  specimens,  nearly  one  hundred 
geological  spedmens,  and  a  few  ethnolo- 
gical specimens.  He  taught  in  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  until  1874  and  in 
the  Department  of  2^1ogy  and  Bot- 
any until  1876-77,  when  ht  was  absent 
on  leave  to  attend  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  The  next  vear  he  resigned  and 
went  to  China  as  Professor  of  Astrono- 
my in  the  Cadet  School  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Peking,  but  returned  to  Amer> 
ica  in  1878  because  of  ill  health.  In  1878- 
79  he  taught  at  the  University  of  Loui- 
siana. 

The  measurement  of  requirements  for 
the  bachelor's  degree  by  actual  count  of 
class  and  laboratory  hours  (the  "credit 
system")  went  mto  effect  in  1878-79,  the 
year  before  Harrington  came.  Early  in 
his  administration  the  time  devoted  to 
Astronomv  1,  General  Astronomy,  was 
extended  from  one  to  three  meetings  a 
week,  and  a  new  course  in  meteorology. 
Astronomy  5,  was  added. 

Under  Harrington  more  astronomical 
instruments  for  the  use  of  students  were 
obtained,  as  well  as  meteorological  equip- 
ment, and  the  practice  of  issuing  regular 
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meteorological  reports  was  begun.  Tri- 
daily  records  of  the  barograph,  thermo- 
graph, and  anemograph  were  reported  to 
tibe  State  Board  of  Health  at  Duiaing. 

Schaeberle,  Assistant  in  the  Observa- 
tory^ continued  the  observations  (chiefly 
widi  the  Walker  meridian  circle)  which 
he  had  b^n  under  Watson.  Fiwitioiw 
of  155  stars  he  had  earlier  observed  were 
published  at  the  Washburn  Observatory 
at  the  beginning  of  Watson's  administra- 
tion there.  Appended  to  Harrington's  re- 
port was  a  letter  from  Schaeberle,  who 
summarized  the  results  he  had  obtained 
at  the  University  between  October  i, 
1879,  and  January  i,  1881,  as  follows 
(HMTington,  p.  20): 

OunTATtom  WITH  THX  Walur  MswDPiAir 

CUCLB 

Stars  for  clock  and  inttrainental 


corrections   561 

449  Stan  for  latitude  work....   548 

Stnivf 's  doutde  Stan   397 

Planets   23 

Total   1,519 


With  the  equatorial  telescope,  observa- 
tions Were  made  on  twenty-eight  nights, 
chiefly  on  comets  and  comparison  stars, 
some  of  which,  not  in  catalogues,  had  to 
be  observed  widi  the  meridian  circle. 
Two  comets  were  discovered  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor during  this  fifteen-month  period. 
One  had  been  previously  seen,  but  one 
which  Schaeberle  found  in  April,  1880, 
was  new.  He  added  another  in  1881.  The 
astronomical  results  which  he  and  Har- 
rington obtained  appeared  in  various  sci- 
entific publications. 

Harrington  had  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  the  fall  of  1881  in  order  to  do 
astronomical  work  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Further  duuiges  were  made  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  courses,  and  Schaeberle 
was  given  teaching  duties  as  well  as  ob- 
servational work. 

In  1882  the  Observatory  participated 
in  the  work  on  die  great  comet  of  that 


year.  This  comet  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, not  only  because  of  the  remarivable 
luminosity  which  made  it  visible  by  day, 
but  also  because  opini<m  as  to  its  identity 
was  divided.  Some  held  that  it  was  iden- 
tical with  the  great  comet  of  1843  and 
Comet  1880  I  and  that  the  periods  had 
been  shortened  by  passage  through  die 
solar  corona  at  a  distance  of  only  3co,ooo 
miles  from  the  surface,  and  predicted 
still  further  decrease  and  final  fall  into 
the  sun.  After  perihelion  the  nucleus  di- 
vided into  four  parts  and  even  fainter 
components  were  seen.  The  view  was 
then  accepted  that  these  three  comets 
were  difierent  but  followed  nearly  the 
same  trade  when  dose  to  the  sun.  Other 
comets  have  nnoe  been  added  to  this 
famous  group. 

The  greater  part  of  Harrington's  pub- 
lished contributions  was  in  the  new  field 
of  meteorology  rather  than  in  astronomy. 
His  work  in  establishing  the  /imerican 
Meteoroio'S^  'ical  Journal  in  1 884  and  in 
serving  as  its  editor  until  1892  stimu- 
lated great  interest  and  inspired  investi- 
gations by  others. 

In  1883  "The  Tools  of  an  Astrono- 
mer," an  article  by  him,  appeared  in  the 
Sidawl  Messmgar,  His  thesis  is  well 
stated:  '*Our  imposition  is:  diat  in  the 
progress  of  astronomy  the  instrumental 
art  has  led  the  science  and  has  also  led 
advances  in  the  sciences  nearest  allied." 
But,  although  he  emphasized  the  prog- 
ress which  the  application  of  the  astro- 
nomical telescope,  as  well  as  of  older  in- 
struments, had  brought  about,  he  only 
briefly  described  die  application  of  the 
spectroscope  and  sud  nothing  of  its 
great  possibilities. 

Another  of  the  publications  by  Har- 
rington is  an  undated  treatise  of  twenty- 
five  pages.  The  LdNo  ^  Averages^  in  which 
he  describes  the  curve  of  frequency  and 
gives  an  application  of  some  of  its  prop- 
erties. He  omits  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  refers  the  reader  to  Merriman's 
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Method  of  Least  Squares  for  additional 
rules  to  apply.  Mathematical  Theories  of 
PhmHtry  MoHom,  die  translation  of  a 
German  work  by  Dr.  Otto  Dziobek  of 
Berlin-Charlottenburg,  was  begun  in  Ann 
Arbor  by  Harrington  in  collaboration 
with  William  Joseph  Hussey,  but  was 
not  published  until  1893,  when  both  had 
left  the  department. 

In  March,  1885,  Harrington  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  1885-86  because  of 
illness;  in  April  classes  were  placed  under 
Schaeberle,  and  he  was  made  Acting  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Astronomy  at  a  sal- 
ary of  ^1,600. 

Schaeberle  continued  his  observational 
work  until  1888,  when  he  resigned  and 
went  to  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Ham- 
ilton, California.  William  Wallace  Camp- 
bell ('86*,  ScD.  "05,  LL.D.  Wisconsin 
'oa),  later  president  of  the  University  of 
CaKfomia,  was  then  appointed  Instruc- 
tor in  Astronomy,  and  held  the  position 
until  he  also  went  to  Lick  Observatory 
in  1891.  Campbell,  who  had  received  hh 
practical  training  as  an  astronomer  un> 
der  Schaeberle,  carried  on  the  observa- 
tional work,  chiefiy  on  comets  and  their 
orbital  determination,  and  in  1888  pub- 
lished hisEIements  ^PraOiealAstnmomy. 

In  June,  1891,  Harrington  was  granted 
another  leave  of  absence  for  the  first 
semester  of  the  coming  year  and  William 
Joseph  Hussey  ('89^,  ScD.  Brown  *ia), 
who  for  two  years  had  been  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  was  made  Instructor  in 
Astronomy  at  the  same  salary  he  had 
previously  received,  ^900,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Observatory  and  of  the 
Department  of  Asrrnnomy.  Harrington 
then  went  to  Washington  to  reorganize 
the  meteorological  work  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  July  i,  1891,  became  first 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  government  work  on  the  weather 
had  formerly  been  under  the  Signal  Serv- 
ice, where  army  disd^iae  had  been 
maintuned.  He  was  not  a  disciplinarian. 


and  in  the  role  of  first  civilian  chief,  with 
methods  acquired  in  educational  work, 
did  not  succeed  as  an  executive.  After 
four  years  he  was  removed  frcmi  his  posi- 
tion. Then  he  served  for  two  years  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. In  September,  1898,  he  re-entered 
the  Weather  Bureau  as  director  at  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  He  was  recalled  six 
months  later  and  stationed  at  New  York, 
but  retired  in  June,  1899,  because  of 
failing  mental  and  physiod  healdi.  Soon 
after  retirement  he  wandered  from  home 
and  no  word  came  from  him  excepting  a 
weird  message  or  two  and  an  occasional 
news  item  regarding  a  strange  learned 
diaracter  working  at  menial  labor  in 
out-of-the-way  places.  He  even  wandered 
as  far  as  China,  the  scene  of  earlier  pro- 
fessorial service.  In  June,  1907,  an  appli- 
cant for  shdter  appeared  at  a  police  sta- 
tion in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  unable  to 
identify  himself  or  give  an  account  of  his 
wandermgs.  In  the  sanitarium  where  he 
was  placed  he  acquired  a  reputation  for 
great  learning,  which  spread  outside  and 
was  the  means  of  his  discovery  by  his 
wife  and  son  in  1908.  His  condition 
showed  sonic  improvement,  but  he  did 
not  recover  suH^endy  to  remun  at 
home.  He  died  October  9,  1926. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891,  after  Harring- 
ton's departure  from  Ann  Arbor,  Hus- 
sey's  title  was  changed  to  Instructor  in 
Astronomy  and  Acting  Director  of  the 
Observatory.  During  the  year  some  of 
the  announced  courses  were  not  given; 
meteorology  was  dropped  and  has  never 
been  offered  since  that  time  in  the  De- 
partment of  .Astronomy,  Hussey  resigned 
m  1892  in  order  to  go  to  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  and  Asaph  Hail,  Jr. 
(Harvard  *82,  Ph.D.  Yale  '89),  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Observatory. 

Hall,  unlike  the  second  and  third  di- 
tectMS  of  dieObservatory,  WM  not  Midi- 
igan-trained.  He  was  ^e  son  of  the 
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famous  Asaph  Hall,  astronomer,  who 
had  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Ann  Arbor 
under  Briinnow  (see  p.  445).  Hall,  Jr., 
came  to  die  University  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  where  he  had 
been  assistant  astronomer  since  1882, 
with  the  exception  of  four  years  spent  at 
Yale  University. 

The  announced  courses  of  instruction 
were  continued  with  very  slight  change; 
they  included  General  Astronomy,  Spher- 
ical and  Practical  Astronomy,  Theoreti- 
cal Astronomy,  and  an  extended  practi- 
cal course,  Astronomy  9,  to  i^idi  only 
students  who  received  special  permission 
were  admitted. 

The  new  Director,  whose  father  had 
urged  him  to  do  meridian^rde  work 
when  he  came  to  Michigan,  took  an  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
instruments.  Watson  had  not  made  regu- 
lar use  of  the  meridian  drde.  It  was  now 
put  into  good  condition  and  re-examined 
for  division  errors  to  test  Briinnow's  re- 
sults. Briinnow 's  elaborate  series  of  ob- 
servations of  the  Bradley  stars  made 
with  this  instrument  had  been  taken  to 
Europe.  Hall  resumed  work  on  the  Brad- 
ley stars,  including  some  for  latitude  de- 
termination and  latitude  variation. 

The  need  for  regular  publicadon  of 
astronomical  investigations  conducted  at 
the  University  was  one  which  Hall  recog- 
nized soon  after  he  came  to  Ann  Arbor. 
In  the  way  of  records  very  litde  could  be 
Ibund.  Brfinnow's  Astronomical  NoticeSy 
begun  in  1858,  had  been  discontinued  in 
March,  1862.  Articles  on  the  subse- 
quent observation  «if  comets  and  aster- 
oids made  here  with  the  twdve-indi 
telescope  by  Brunnow,  Watson,  Schae- 
berle,  Campbell,  and  Hussey  were  hard 
to  find,  since  they  were  scattered  through 
various  astronomical  and  other  sctentU^c 
publications.  Although  Hall  inshed  to 
establish  a  series  of  publications  and  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  part  of  a  volume, 
arddes  from  the  Observatory  during  his 


administradon  continued  to  appear  in 
outside  periodicals,  chiefly  the  Astro- 
nomical journal.  Most  of  these  writings 
were  by  Sidney  Dean  Townley  (Wiscon- 
sin '90,  ScD.  Michigan  '97). 

A  paper  which  Hall  presented  at  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Academy  in  March,  1902,  was  published 
in  1904  by  that  organization,  together 
with  a  reprint  of  pages  37-88  labeled 
"Transactions  of  the  Detroit  Observa- 
tory, University  of  Michigan,  Part  I. 
Determination  of  die  Aberration  Con- 
stant from  Zenith  Distances  of  Polaris 
Measured  with  the  Walker  Meridian 
Circle."  It  contained  a  historical  intro- 
duction regarding  the  Observatory  and 
a  brief  section  on  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, giving  the  values  previously 
adopted.  Then  followed  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  Walker  meridian  circle 
and  specific  detaib  regarding  its  various 
parts,  including  a  reditterminadon  of  the 
errors  of  the  divisions  of  the  circles.  An 
extensive  series  of  observations  on  Polaris 
from  April,  1898,  to  February,  1 901,  was 
recorded,  and  the  data  were  combined 
by  the  method  of  least  squares.  This  in- 
volved a  large  amount  of  computing, 
for  which  a  grant  was  received  from  the 
Bache  fund  of  die  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  value  of  the  aberration 
constant  obtained  was  20. "683;  this  was 
rather  large  compared  with  the  value 
2o/'47,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Paris 
conference  of  1896  and  is  sdll  in  use 
(1942). 

The  determination  of  the  latitude  of 
die  Walker  meridian  drcle  was  inherent 
in  Hall's  method  of  finding  the  aberra- 
tion constant.  lie  obtained  +42°i6' 
48. "78;  from  Hail's  meridian-circle  ob- 
servations Harriet  Bigelow  (Smith  '93, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '04)  has  obtained  a 
value  of  4-4'2''i6'48."76;  the  present 
adopted  value  is  ^'^."'jo. 

Hall's  work  on  the  aberration  constant 
was  the  last  he  published  at  the  Detroit 
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Observatory.  In  1905  he  resigned  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  Naval  Observ- 
atory, where  for  the  third  time  he  held 
the  position  of  assistant  astronomer.  He 
remained  in  the  naval  service  until  five 
years  after  the  normal  date  of  retirement; 
when  he  left  the  Naval  Observatory  in 
1929  he  held  a  professorship  of  astrono- 
my with  the  rank  of  commander  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Full  of  enthusiasm 
and  apparently  in  good  health,  he  then 
b^an  work,  as  guest  and  volunteer  ob- 
server at  the  Flower  Observatory  of  the 
Univerdty  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  a  few 
months  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  League 
Island  Naval  Hospital  in  January,  1930. 

William  Joseph  Hussey  was  called 
back  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1905  as  Professor 
of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory. In  the  tirst  three  years  of  his 
thirteen-year  absence  he  had  risen  to  a 
fvdl  professorship  in  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  Univcrwty.  He  had  later  served 
as  astronomer  at  Lick  Observatory  for 
nine  and  one-half  years,  and  there  had 
engaged  in  productive  research  on  com- 
ets, asteroids,  and  other  objects,  espe- 
cially double  stars.  By  1905  he  had  dis- 
covered 1,338  pairs.  For  the  work  on 
binaries  in  which  Hussey  and  Robert  G. 
Aitken  had  collaborated  at  Lick  Observ- 
atory the  Academie  dcs  Sciences  in  1906 
conferred  the  Lalandc  prize  upon  them 
both.  In  1903,  under  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tudoa*  Hussey  had  investigated  sites  in 
southern  California,  Arizona,  and  Aus- 
tralia suitable  for  the  sixty-inch  reflector, 
which  was  installed  at  Mount  Wilson  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation. 
Mount  Wilson  later  became  the  site  also 
of  the  famous  loo-inch  reflector. 

In  1905  Hussey  went  to  Hgypt  in 
charge  of  the  Lick  Observatory  expedi- 
tion to  observe  the  total  solar  eclipse  on 
August  30,  and  returned  to  Ann  Arbor  in 
October  to  begin  his  new  duties. 

Here  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  prog- 
less.  The  reconstructioa  of  Observatcwy 


instruments  and  the  making  of  new  parts 
were  added  to  the  work  done  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor when  the  Observatory  Shop  was  es- 
tablished in  1906,  and  £.  J.  Madden,  a 
skilled  machinist  from  Piuackna,  Cali- 
fornia, was  brought  here  as  instniment- 
maker.  £.  P.  P^  and  Henry  J.  CoUiau 
were  also  appointed  to  the  shop  staff, 
and  these  three  gave  valuable  service  in 
renovating  the  old  twelve-mch  refractor. 

In  June,  1906,  an  addition  to  the  Ob- 
servatory building  was  authorized,  and 
die  Regents  made  thdr  first  appropna^ 
tion  toward  enabling  the  department  to 
do  the  spectrographic  research  that  has 
brought  new  astronomical  fame  to  the 
University.  In  January  of  the  next  year 
Hussey  asked  for  more  medianics,  the 
purchase  of  additional  grounds,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  Weath- 
er Bureau  station.  Through  President 
Angell's  endeavors  the  Weather  Bureau 
station,  which  is  still  active,  was  estab- 
lished. The  Regents  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  mechanics  and  inter- 
ested themselves  in  die  request  f<H>  lands. 
Work  on  the  designs  for  the  large  new 
telescope  proceeded  at  the  Observatory 
under  Hussey 's  direction. 

Undl  the  fall  of  1907  the  new  Director 
was  alone  in  his  teaching  duties  in  the  de- 
partment. In  1906-7  he  offered  seven 
courses  of  instruction:  the  Method  of 
Least  Squares  and  General  Astronomy, 
die  S(dar  System,  were  the  two  courses 
offered  in  the  first  semester  only;  Gener- 
al Astronomy,  the  Stellar  System,  was 
taught  only  in  the  second  semester;  and 
there  were  four  courses  given  each  semes- 
ter— Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy, 
Theoretical  Astronomy,  Advanced  Prac- 
tical Astronomy,  and  Advanced  Theo- 
retical Astronomy. 

Hussey*8  fdans  for  the  department 
included  not  only  the  continuation  of 
instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical 
astronomy  begun  by  Briinnow,  for  which 
the  University  had  long  been  noted,  but 
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the  addition  of  courses  in  inodern  ss- 

tronomy,  including  astrophysics.  A  cor- 
respondence begun  in  March,  1907,  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  Ralph 
HamiltDii  Curtiss  (CalifbmU  '01,  Ph.D. 
i^id.  '05)  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Astro- 
physics, to  begin  in  October,  1907.  While 
holding  a  fellowship  at  Lick  Observatory, 
Curtiss  had  been  associated  with  Hussey 
and  Aitken.  Since  1905,  in  the  position  of 
astronomer  at  Allegheny  Observatory, 
he  had  assisted  in  designing  the  spectro- 
graph at  that  institution.  In  15^7-8  ad- 
ditional courses  were  introduced,  includ- 
ing History  of  Astrononiy,Variable  Stars, 
and  Astrophysics;  these  were  all  assigned 
to  Curtiss,  who  also  gave  the  Theory  of 
Errors  and  Elementary  Practical  Astron- 
omy. The  following  year  Spectroscopic 
Binaries  was  added. 

In  1908  the  Students'  Observatory  was 
moved  to  allow  space  for  the  addition 
in  vhidi  die  new  tdescope  was  to  be 
placed.  In  the  same  year  Robert  P. 
mont  made  his  initial  gift  of  ^1,000  to- 
ward the  University's  large  refracting 
telescope  for  a  double-star  survey  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  Lamont- 
Hussey  Observatory  at  Rloenifontein, 
South  .'\frica,  "the  fruition  of  one  man's 
generosity  and  another's  vision,"  is  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article  (see  I^ut  III : 
Lamont-Hussev  Observatory). 

The  single-prism  spectrograph  to  be 
used  with  the  new  reflector  arrived  in 
January,  1909.  In  August,  when  theOb> 
servatory  addition  was  complete  except 
for  the  dome  and  the  new  seismological 
equipment  had  been  installed,  the  Ob- 
servatory began  to  keep  a  continuous 
seismological  record.  In  19 10  the  new 
forty-foot  dome  was  put  in  place,  in  Jan- 
uary, 191 1,  the  large  mirror  was  ready, 
and  on  January  31  the  first  spectrogram 
widi  the  new  instrument  was  obtained. 

In  June,  191 1,  Hussey  sailed  for  Ar- 
gentina. This  came  about  as  the  result  of 
an  offer  of  the  directorship  of  La  Plata 


Observatory  cabled  to  hun  in  March, 

1910,  by  President  Gonzalez  of  the  Na- 
tional University  of  La  Plata.  By  the 
arrangement  made  meanwhile,  Hussey 
was  to  accept  the  South  American  direc- 
torship and  still  retain  his  position  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  two  institutions,  and 
Ralph  Hamilton  Curtiss  became  Assist- 
ant IXrector  of  the  Observatory  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  was  to  have  full  charge  during 
the  Director's  absence.  This  arrange- 
ment contmued  for  about  five  years. 

The  staff  for  instruction  and  research 
was  permanendy  enlarged  during  Hus- 
sey's  directorship,  and  several  changes 
took  place.  Will  Carl  Rufus  (Albion  '02, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '15)  came  into  the  de- 
partment as  Instructor,  and  Richard 
Alfred  Rossiter  (Wesley an  '14,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  '23),  who  in  1919  was  engaged 
as  a  telescope  assistant,  became  Assist- 
ant Astronomer  the  next  year,  and  in 
1922  joined  the  teaching  staff,  is  now 
Associate  Professor  and  in  charge  of  the 
Lamont-Hussey  Observatory  in  Africa. 

Courses  of  instrucdon  were  added 
from  time  to  time  as  the  department  de- 
veloped and  needs  were  met.  A  course  in 
navigation  was  introduced  in  191 7-1 8, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  men  in  the 
United  Sta^  Naval  Reserve  units.  Prep- 
aration  for  the  ensign's  examination  for 
deck  oflicers  was  provided.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  students  enrolled  m  this 
course  under  Curtiss  in  die  second  semes- 
ter of  1917-18,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  later  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
or  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve  Force.  After 
the  World  War,  elections  in  the  naviga- 
tion course  decreased,  but  the  course  has 
been  continued.  The  number  of  students 
electmg  courses  m  astronomy  greatly  in- 
creased during  this  administration,  and 
reached  a  tt»tal  of  650  in  1922-23.  In 
1924-25  it  was  stated  in  an  article  in  the 
Michigan  A/umnus  that  the  department 
had  fifteen  times  as  many  students  as  it 
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had  had  when  Hussey's  administratiaa 

began. 

The  low-dispersion^  spectrographic  pro- 
gram instituted  by  Curtiss  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  spectra  of  early-type  stars 
with  broad  lines  (Class  B  with  emis- 
sion lines)  and  has  been  followed  con- 
sistently to  the  present  time>  although 
Stars  of  other  types  have  been  induded. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  was  early 
stated:  "An  effort  to  establish  some  clas- 
sification which  shall  connect  the  spectra 
(of  Class  Be  stars)  more  closely  with  a 
rational  thetny  of  stellar  evolution." 

The  Publications  of  the  Observatory  of 
the  University  of  Michigan y  a  series  begun 
in  191 2,  served  as  a  means  of  recording 
and  publishing  the  researches  of  staff 
and  graduate  students.  Volume  i,  Part 
I,  contained  a  general  account  of  the 
Observatory  and  its  equipment,  includ- 
ing the  new  telescope  just  installed  at 
Ann  Arbor,  by  Hussey,  a  description  of 
the  single-prism  spectrograph,  b\'  Cur- 
tiss, and  an  article  on  the  registration 
of  earthquakes  at  the  Observatory,  Au- 
gust 16, 1909 — ^January  i,  1912,  by  Wal- 
ter Mann  Mitchell  (Pennsylvania  *o2, 
Ph.D.  Princeton  '05),  Assistant  Frofes« 
sor  of  Astronomy. 

Part  a  of  Vorame  t  did  not  appear 
until  191 5.  It  gave  evidence  of  intensive 
work  on  the  observational  program, 
which  involved  not  only  Class  Be  stars, 
but  also  the  early  Potsdam  velocity 
stars  not  known  to  be  binaries,  zone  stars 
(35**  to  40**  north  declination)  to  sixth 
visual  magnitude,  long-period  variables, 
stars  of  Class  R  (some  to  photographic 
magnitude  about  10.5),  and  selected 
spectroscopic  binaries.  Observations  of 
the  moon,  of  stars  of  Class  N,  Class  O, 
and  other  classes,  and  of  new  stars,  com- 
ets, and  planets  were  also  recorded,  and 

*  The  fint  prism  gave  a  dispcreion  of  37.9  AngstrSmt 
p«r  mtllimeter  at  the  H-y  line  of  hydroeen;  a  new  priam 
installed  May  20^  1914,  givct  4013  ia  Mine  went  for 
the  same  line. 


in  tile  same  number  were  lists  of  double- 
star  observ:itions  made  by  Hussey  at  La 
Plata  Observatory,  a  record  of  observa- 
tions oi  comets  and  asteroids  by  Hussey 
and  others  both  in  Ann  Arbor  and  at  La 
Plata,  and  the  Observatory's  eartiiquake 
records  for  1912  and  1913. 

Higher  courses  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment and  the  facilities  for  researdi  in 
astrophyncs  attracted  many  graduate 
students.  Eleven  persons  completed  their 
work  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
in  astronomy  between  1915  and  1926, 
including  RuAis,  Rossiter,  and  Hazel 
Marie  Losh.  There  were  six  master  of 
arts  degrees  and  five  master  of  science 
degrees  conferred  for  work  in  astronomy 
during  die  Hussey  administration. 

Volume  1  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Observatory  was  issued  in  191 6.  In  addi- 
tion to  six  articles  by  Curtiss,  mostly  in 
continuation  of  his  valuable  work  on 
Class  Be  stars,  it  contained  papers  by 
P.  W.  Merrill  and  B.  H.  Dawson  and  the 
doctoral  dissertations  of  Laurence  Had- 
ley,  Rufus,  and  CliHord  C.  C.  Crump. 

Hussey  withheld  publications  of  die 
ObservatxMy  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
articles  was  ready  to  constitute  a  vol- 
ume. Volume  3  was  published  in  1923. 
Hie  studies  by  Curtiss  again  constituted 
an  important  part,  and  there  were  con- 
tributions by  C.  C.  Kiess,  F.  Henroteau, 
L.  L.  Mellor,  and  Rufus,  who  had  all 
been  on  the  staff  sometime  in  the  period 
since  Volume  2  had  af^ieared.  The  pho- 
tograph ic  reproduction  of  typical  stellar 
spectra  by  Rufus  has  been  used  in  many 
astronomical  pubhcations  and  textbooks 
in  astronomy  throughout  America  and 
Europe. 

A  plan  to  increase  the  interest  in  as- 
tronomy in  the  high  schools  of  Michigan 
and  Ontario,  fostered  especially  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Weber  of  Detroit  with  Hussey's 

co-operation,  was  undertaken  in  1922. 
A  program  of  illustrated  lectures  was 
instituted.  The  outcome  was  rather  dis- 
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appointing  to  Mr.  Weber.  A  more  am- 
bitious part  of  his  program  was  the 
construction  of  the  largest  telescope  that 
could  possibly  be  made:  an  aperture  of 
twenty-five  feet  was  proposedl  The  proj- 
ect was  discussed  with  Prendent  BnrtxMi, 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  arranging  for  a  new 
Students'  Obsoiratory  became  apparent 
in  the  fall  of  192a.  The  laboratory  needs 
of  the  department  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  plans  for  Angell  Hall 
were  discussed  in  1923,  but  the  new  Stu- 
dents' Observatory  did  not  materialize 
during  Hussey's  administration.  This 
project  is  described  in  the  article  on  the 
Observatory  and  equipment,  which  also 
oontuns  an  account  of  the  efibrts  made 
during  these  years  to  prevent  nuisances, 
to  acquire  new  lands,  and  to  remove  the 
Observatory  to  a  site  outside  the  city  of 
Ann  Arbor. 

In  1924-15  Hussey  gave  an  extenrion 
course  in  astronomy  at  Detroit.  About 
fifty  enrolled  the  hrst  semester.  Curtiss 
and  Rufus  later  carried  on  these  classes, 
which  with  a  few  interruptions  have  been 
continued. 

The  total  solar  eclipse  of  January  24, 
1925,  was  the  occasion  of  two  expedition 
parties.  Hitssey,  in  co-operation  widi 
Judge  Henry  S.  Hulbert,  Ralph  H.  Up- 
son, and  Francis  C.  McMath  of  Detroit, 
made  plans  to  observe  the  eclipse  from 
a  balloon.  A  trip  was  made  to  Geneva, 
New  York,  where  Fterident  Murray 
Bartlett  and  Professor  William  P.  Durfee 
of  Hobart  College  had  assisted  in  making 
arrangements.  But  although  ^4,000  had 
been  expended  in  preparation,  a  high 
wind  and  too  limited  an  open  space  for 
filling  and  taking  off  prevented  the  flight 
of  the  balloon,  and  clouds  prevented  the 
men  from  making  observations  and  tak- 
ing photographs.  Clouds  also  prevailed 
at  Bad  -Axe,  Michigan,  where  Rufus had 
gone  with  another  party. 

A  life-long  dream  of  Hussey's — the 


erection  of  a  large  telescope  in  the  South' 
ern  Hemisphere  for  a  double-star  survey 
— ^was  on  the  eve  of  realization  in  the 
autumn  of  1926.  Late  in  September  he 
was  taken  ill  with  pleurisy,  and  feared 
that  postponement  of  his  trip  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  Orange  Free  State,  would  be  nec- 
essary. With  his  usual  fortitude,  how- 
ever, he  left  Ann  Arbor  on  October  7 
with  Mrs.  Hussey,  Dr.  Rossi ter,  and  Dr. 
Rossiter's  family.  On  October  28,  at  din- 
ner with  friends  in  London,  he  suddenly 
collapsed  and  died  instantly. 

Hussey  was  the  first  of  the  directors  of 
the  Observatory  to  die  in  office.  His  pred- 
ecessors, Briinnow,  Watson,  Harrington, 
and  Hail,  had  each  left  Michigan  to  com- 
plete their  careers  elsewhere. 

When  the  news  of  Hussey's  death 
reached  -Ann  .Arbor, Ralph  Hamilton  Cur- 
tiss was  appointed  Acting  Director  of  the 
Observatory.  On  March  25, 1927,  he  was 
made  Director,  a  position  for  which  his 
heav>'  teaching  responsibilities  in  the  de- 
partment and  his  long  experience  as  As- 
sistant Director  had  well  qualified  him. 
He  had  been  actively  in  chaige  of  all 
phases <^ the  work  during  Hussey's  many 
absences  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
His  sabbatical  leave  in  the  second  semes- 
ter of  1925-26  had  been  spent  chiefly  at 
Mount  Wilson,  Lick,  and  Yerkes  observ- 
atories. 

Many  difficulties  confronted  Curtiss  in 
the  fall  of  1926.  In  any  event  the  South 
African  trip  would  temporarily  have 
claimed  the  time  of  two  important  staflT 
members,  and  Rufus  had  been  given  a 
leave  of  absence  for  the  full  academic 
year  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  University 
World  Cruise.  New  members  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff:  Herbert  Frederick 
Schiefer  as  Instructor  in  Astronomy, 
H.  F.  Balmer  as  Instructor  for  one  year 
only,  and  Morris  K.  Jessup,  a  graduate 
student,  as  an  assistant  in  astronomy. 
These  three  were  assigned  teaching  duties 
as  well  as  observational  work,  and  several 
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graduate  students  assisted  in  the  observ- 
ing program.  Upon  Hussey's  death,  the 
responsibility  of  directing  the  Lamont 
expedition  to  South  Africa  at  a  distance 

was  added  to  the  new  duties  of  Curtiss  as 
Director.  His  part  in  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  enterprise  is  recorded  else- 
where (see  Part  III:  Lamont-Hussey 

OBSBaVATORV). 

In  1926-27  the  Angell  Hall  Observa- 
tory was  made  ready  for  the  students. 
The  observational  and  laboratory  re- 
quirements in  descriptive  courses  were 
thereupon  increased,  which  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  a  decrease  in 
enrollment.  In  the  fall  of  1927  visitors' 
n^ts  at  the  Angell  Hall  Observatory 
were  begun;  they  have  proved  to  be  very 
popular.  A  complete  record  has  not  been 
kept,  hut  1,194  visitors  in  all  were  re- 
ceived at  tiie  mam  Observatory  and  at 
Angell  Hall  Observatory  together  in 
1928-39.  At  the  Lamont-Hussey  Ob- 
servatory in  South  Africa  2)6o6  visitors 
were  recorded  during  its  first  year. 

Early  in  1927  spectrograms  of  some  of 
the  brighter  stars  on  the  observing  pro- 
gram were  obtained  with  the  new  two- 
prism  spectrograph,  used  on  the  37i-inch 
telescope,  and  tables  for  the  reduction  of 
plates  were  prepared.  Because  of  the 
comparatively  small  light-gathering  pow- 
er of  the  reflecting  telescope  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  changing  from  the  one-prism  to 
the  two-prism  spectrograph,  the  latter 
has  not  been  put  into  frequent  use. 

In  September,  1927,  the  staff  was  in- 
creased by  the  appointment  of  Dean 
Benjamin  McLaughlin  ('23,  Ph.D.  '27) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Allan 
Douglas  Maxwell  (California  '23,  Ph.D. 
M/W.  '17"),  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  and 
Hazel  Marie  Losh  (Ohio  Wesleyan  '20, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '24),  Research  Assistant 
in  Astrophysics.  These  appouitees,  to- 
gether with  Rufus,  have  remained  on  the 
staff.  Schiefer  resigned  in  September, 
1928.  In  June,  1929,  the  Regents  con- 


ferred the  title  Honorary  Curator  of  As- 
tronomical Observation,  University  of 
Michigan  Observatory,  on  each  of  the 
three  founders  of  the  McMath-Hulbert 
Observatory — Judge  Henry  S.  Hulbert, 
I-rancis  C.  McMath,  and  Robert  R. 
McMath,  all  of  Detroit.  This  Observa- 
tory, given  to  the  University  in  January, 
X932,  is  situated  at  Lake  Angdus,  near 
Pontiac,  Michigan  (see  Part  III:  Mc- 
Math-Hui.bertObservatorv).  In  1929 
the  department  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Edward  Arthur 
Milne,  Rouse  Ball  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Oxford  University,  who  gave 
lectures  on  astronomy  during  the  sum- 
mer session. 

The  student  laboratory  work  contin- 
ued to  be  enriched  hy  the  installation  of 
new  facilities  in  the  Angell  Hall  Observa- 
tory; otherwise  there  was  little  change  in 
courses  of  instruction  during  the  Curtiss 
administration.  Student  enrollment  in 
1928-29  reached  a  total  of  534. 

Graduate  instruction  continued  to  re- 
ceive spedal  attention;  in  the  years  1927 
to  1929,  inclusive,  »x  doctor's  degrees 
and  six  master's  degrees  were  conferred 
in  the  field  of  astronomy.  Among  the 
studies  for  the  doctor's  degree  were  two 
in  spectrophotometry  made  possible  by 
the  loan  of  a  Moll  self-registering  spec- 
trophotometer by  the  Department  of 
Physics;  these  were"A  Spectrophotomet- 
rtc  and  Spectroscopic  Study  of  Phi  Per- 
sci,"  by  Schiefer,  and  "A  Micropho  to  met- 
ric Study  of  the  Spectrum  of  Beta 
Lyrae,"  by  Mrs.  Laura  £.  H.  McLaugh- 
lin. 

The  project  for  the  purchase  of  a  more 

fa\()rable  Observatory  site  and  larger 
and  more  up-to-date  instruments  again 
came  to  the  foreground  in  1928-29  and 
received  the  definite  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Also,  some  steps  were 
taken  toward  its  realization. 

Publications  of  the  six  doctoral  theses 
was  delayed  awaiting  the  next  volume  of 
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the  Pu^eations  ^  the  Observatory.  This 

work  was  postponed  by  Curtiss  on  ac- 
count of  other  duties,  including  the  prep- 
aration of  an  artidC)  '*The  Classification 
and  Description  of  Stellar  Spectra,"  for 
the  Handhuch  dcr  Astrophysik.  The  pub- 
lication of  articles  by  members  of  the 
Staff  was  also  withheld  in  accordance 
widi  the  plan  to  pubtish  by  complete  vol- 
umes rather  than  by  separate  numbers* 

In  the  midst  of  these  Observatory  and 
departmental  problems  and  of  many  per- 
sonal research  projects  in  different  stages 
of  progress  Curtiss  was  stricken  with  se- 
rious illness  and  passed  away  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1929.  Rufus  was  appointed 
Acting  Director  of  the  Observatory  and 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Astronomy,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  South  African  expedition. 

Ail  of  the  announced  courses  of  in< 
stniction  were  continued  during  the  year 
1929-30.  The  total  enrollment  reached 
535  that  year;  three  master's  degrees 
were  granted  in  astronomy,  and  Walter 
J.  WitUams,  Instructor  in  Astronomy  for 
die  period  1928-30,  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Williams'  rhesis, 
begun  under  Cxirtiss,  was  "A  Spectro- 
graphic  Study  of  F  Cygni." 

In  September,  1930,  Heber  Doust  Cur- 
tis C92,  Ph.D.  Virginia  'oa,  ScJ>.  hon. 
Pittsburgh  '20),  Director  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Observatory,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory.  He  arrived  in  October.  Cur- 
tis, whose  work  had  been  principally  in 
spectroscopy  and  nebular  photography, 
had  had  charge  of  the  D.  O.  Mills  expe- 
dition of  the  Lick  Observatory  at  Santi- 
ago, Chile,  from  1906  to  1910. 

Curtis,^  Rufus,  McLaughlin,  Maxwell, 
and  Miss  Losh,  who  with  Robert  M.  Pe- 
trie  made  up  die  staff  in  1930-31,  have 
all  rem  ai ned  to  1942.  Petrie,  s/ter  having 
served  as  Instructor  since  1930,  resigned 
in  1935  to  go  to  the  Dominion  Astro- 

'  Died  January  9,  1943. 


physical  Observatory  at  Vancouver.  His 
place  was  filled  by  Robley  Cook  Williams 
(Cornell  '31,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '35),  who  in  ad- 
dition to  his  teaching  duties  has  given 
expert  service  to  the  University  in  the 
supervision  of  the  aluminizing  of  the 
large  mirror  for  the  37i-inch  reflector. 
Curtis  has  improved  the  slow-motion 
guidmg  of  this  reflector.  The  Obsennu 
tory  project  has  progressed  furthcTUnder 
his  administration,  although  the  years  of 
financial  depression  temporarily  brought 
plans  to  a  halt.  New  equipment  Has  been 
installed  in  the  Angell  Hall  Observatory, 
and  the  disk  for  the  new  97i-inch  mirror, 
which  when  completed  will  rank  third  in 
size  in  the  world,  has  been  cast  and 
stored. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
courses  in  astronomy  increased  from  653 
in  1930-31  to  a  maximum  of  about  nine 
hundred  in  1933-34,  and  then  decreased 
to  710  in  1936-37.  In  the  years  1931  to 
1937,  inclusive,  eight  master's  degrees 
were  conferred  and  seven  candidates 
completed  the  doctorate,  including  one 
who  received  die  degree  of  doctor  of  sci- 
ence. 

McLaughlin  has  been  in  charec  of  the 
spectrographic  program.  He  has  also  su- 
pervised the  research  work  of  candidates 
for  the  doctorate  in  astrophysics. 

Curtis  conducted  a  party  to  Fryeburg, 
Maine,  to  observe  the  total  solar  eclipse 
of  August  31, 1932.  Clouds  interfered  at 
times  during  partial  eclipse,  and  light 
clouds  were  present  at  the  time  of  total- 
ity, which  lasted  about  ninety  seconds. 
Excellent  large-scale  photographs  of  the 
corona  ^th  a  forty-foot  camera  were  ob- 
tained, however,  and  also  motion  pic- 
tures by  the  McMath-Hulbert  staff  with 
seventy-four-inch-,  forty-inch-,  and  four- 
teen-inch-fbcus  cameras.  Flash  spectra 
were  made  by  Curtis  with  a  grating  spec- 
trograph for  the  infrared  and  by  Mc- 
Laughlin with  a  two-prism  instrument. 
The  large  interferometer  for  special  work 
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on  the  green  coronal  line,  5303A,  was  op- 
erated by  William  Frederick  Meggers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  consisted 
of  etalon  plates  four  and  eight-tenths 
indies  in  diameter  with  a  Ross  lens  of 
three  and  five-tenths  inches  aperture  and 
scvcntv-two  inches  focal  length.  Com- 
parison rings  were  provided  by  neon  plus 
mercury,  neon,  and  helium  tubes.  Inter- 
ference irssnsoorded  for  the  bright  prom- 
inence and  is  suspected  on  the  coronal 
ring.  Curtis  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
light  clouds  prevented  a  stronger  record. 
He  made  plans  for  another  attempt  to 
obtain  the  exact  wave-length  of  the  green 
coronal  line  ar  the  total  eclipse  of  June  8, 
1937,  but  illness  prevented  him  from 


joining  the  eclipse  expedition  of  that  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
an  accumulation  of  unpublished  papers 
was  on  hand,  including  articles  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  theses  by  graduate 
students  in  astronomy.  The  system  was 
changed  to  permit  the  publication  of 
monographs.  Volume  4  appeared  in  1 93 1- 
32.  Volume  5  (1934)  consisted  of  fifteen 
papers,  Volume  6  (1937)  contained 
twelve,  and  Volume  7  (1939)  contained 
nine  papers.  The  increased  amount  of 
publishni  material  by  members  of  the 
staff  and  graduate  students  indicates 
that  the  change  in  method  of  publication 
was  opportune  and  well  advised. 

W.  Carl  Rurvs 
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THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORIES 

AT  ANN  ARBOR 


TH  F,  earliest  indication  of  a  specific 
desire  for  astronomical  equipment 
at  the  University  of  Midiigaa  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Regents'  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
1849.  The  Regents  expressed  regret  for 
the  lade  of  **i^kMophical  apparatus,'* 
and  particubuiy  of  a  "Telescope  or  Sex- 
tant or  Orrery,  or  transit  instniment," 
and  hopefully  remarked,  "A  law  exists 
authorizing  the  Board  to  purchase  ap- 
paratus.*' No  steps  were  taken  toward 
die  realization  of  this  hope  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Tappan  administration  in 
1852. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Frettdent  Tap- 


pan  outlined  plans  for  developing  a  true 
university,  in  the  highest  sense  ol  the 
term,  and  appealed  for  assistance.  Socm 
after  the  address  Henry  N.  Walker  of 
Detroit  volunteered  and  inquired  what 
he  could  do.  The  President  proposed  a 
campaign  in  Detrdt  to  secure  funds  for 
an  obson^atory.  The  initial  meeting  to 
promote  the  project  was  held  at  the 
Michigan  P^xchange,  Detroit,  December 
29,  1852.  There  President  Tappan  made 
an  appeal,  and  l7^ooo  was  subscribed. 
General  Lewis  Cass,  Henry  P.  Baldwin, 
later  Governor  of  Michigan,  Senator 
Zachariah  Chandler,and  Henry  N.  Walk- 
er were  among  the  twenty-eight  promi- 
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nent  citizens  who  responded  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  name  "Detroit  Observatory" 
was  proposed  to  stimulate  the  response 
and  was  used  until  193 1 . 

TheR-esident  continued  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  soliciting  and  collecting  sub- 
scriptions. One  day  Mr.  A.  C.  McGraw 
saw  him  walking  the  streets  of  Detroit 
in  pursuit  of  funds,  hailed  him,  and  con- 
tributed the  price  of  a  pair  of  dices.  The 
Catalogue  for  1852  53  announced  that 
;^io,ooo  had  been  subscribed  for  the  Ob- 
servatory. 

The  generous  response  to  the  appeal 
for  svibscriptions  made  it  possible  to  ex- 
pand the  original  plan,  which  called  for 
alaige  telescope  only. 

President  Tappan  left  for  Europe  in 
1853,  chiefly  to  visit  observatories  and  to 
secure  equipment.  Walker  accompanied 
him  to  New  York,  where  a  contract  was 
made  ixrith  Henrjr  Fitz  for  a  refracting 
telescope  with  an  objective  lens  at  least 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  a  focal 
length  of  200  inches,  to  be  equipped  with 
eyepieces  to  gjve  magnifying  powers  up 
to  1,200.  The  cost  was  to  be  ^6,1 50  and 
the  date  of  completion  June  i,  1854.  This 
was  the  hrst  large  telescope  to  be  con- 
structed entirely  within  the  United 
States,  and  was  the  third  largest  re- 
fractor in  the  world.  The  TTar\  arJ  Col- 
lege Observatory  at  Camhritli^c  and  the 
National  Observatory  at  Pulkowa,  Rus- 
sia, each  had  a  giant  refractor  fifteen 
indies  in  diameter.  Cleveland  Abbe, 
founder  of  the  United  States  Signal  Serv- 
ice, who  studied  at  the  Observatory  soon 
after  it  was  opened,  has  claimed  that 
**national  pride  and  financial  economy** 
largely  determined  the  sdection  of  Fitz 
as  constructor. 

During  the  President's  absence  in  the 
spring  of  1853  WalkeH  engaged  George 

^  This  guteineiit  haa  uiualiy  been  accepted.  A  cltp- 
pias  in  WiiiclieD'a  mpboakctMe*  dist  Broftmr  BiiU 
of  New  York  im  adecxed  bjr  Pkendcnt  Tappu  far  this 

work. 


Bird  of  New  York  to  furnish  plans  for 

the  Observatory  building  and  to  superin- 
tend construction  at  a  cost  of  ^300.  Trav- 
eling expenses  were  added  later.  Walker 
also  requested  the  Regents  to  appoint 
someone  to  direct  the  location  of  the  Ob- 
servatory on  the  University  grounds. 

President  Tappan  wished  to  secure  in 
Europe  a  meridian  circle  and  a  sidereal 
clock  equal  in  excellence  to  the  telescope. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  ^,000,  which 
Walker  had  advanced. 

He  visited  Sir  George  Airy  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  and  saw  the 
eight -inch  circle  constructed  by  Ran- 
sonie  and  May  of  Ipswich  and  Simms  ot 
London,  but  considered  it  too  expensive. 
At  Rome  Fadier  Secchi  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  Roman  College  gave  him  a 
letter  to  Oertel,  instrument-maker  of  the 
renowned  Optical  Institute  of  Munich. 

In  Bolin  Tappan  met  Ftofessor  Encke^ 
Director  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  who 
recommended  the  instrument-makers 
Pistor  and  Martins  of  Berlin,  From  that 
firm  on  July  15,  1853,  the  President  or- 
dered a  meridian  circle  for  4,000  thalers 
(about  ?3,2co),  with  the  understanding 
that  Encke  and  his  young  assistant, 
Franz  F.  E.  Brunnow,  particularly  Briin- 
now,  would  supervise  its  construction 
and  approve  it  before  shipment.  It  was 
to  be  completed  by  May  i,  1854,  and 
payment  was  to  be  made  upon  its  arrival 
and  acceptance  in  Ann  Arbor. 

For  one  month  Brunnow  thoroughly 
tested  the  sidereal  clock  purchased  for 
the  University  from  M.  Tiede  of  Berlin, 
and  pronounced  it  an  excellent  piece  of 
wwkmanship. 

When  he  was  told  of  tlic  twelve-inch 
telescope  ordered  of  Fitz,  Brunnow  re- 
sponded: "You  will  have  one  of  the  tirst 
observatories  in  die  world.**  President 
Tappan  proudly  replied:  "Indeed,  I  con- 
template nothing  less,  and  I  cannot  but 
be  sanguine  of  the  results  we  shail  arrive 
at  under  the  transparent  and  serene  sides 
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of  Michigan,  when  we  shall  have  pro- 
vided an  Astronomer  worthy  of  the  Ob- 
servatory we  are  thus  furnishing"  iP.R., 
1 8 S3,  p.  6). 

This  oonversAtton,  with  its  oversan- 
guine  reference  to  Michigan  skies,  illus- 
trates President  Tappan's  just  personal 
pride  in  the  project,  which  he  frequently 
reicrpcu  to  as  "our  noble  Obaervfttory/' 
In  his  well-known  "Historic  Statement" 
just  at  the  close  of  his  administration  he 
wrote:  "I  cannot  speak  of  the  Observa- 
tory without  emotim.  No  cme  will  deny 
that  it  was  a  creation  of  my  own." 

In  Ann  Arbor,  the  committee  on  the 
Observatory  site  met  with  difficulty.  Evi- 
dently its  members,  the  Honorable  Elon 
Farnsworth,  the  Honorable  Henry  N. 
Walker,  and  Professor  Silas  H.  Douglass, 
did  not  unanimously  approve  "the  cen- 
ter of  the  University  grounds." 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents in  July,  1853,  was  called  to  decide 
the  question,  but  a  quorum  was  lacking. 
The  members  present  visited  the  pro- 
posed country  hilltop,  then  outside  the 
mnitsof  Ann  Arbor,  discussed  the  propo- 
sition, and  adjourned  without  formal 
action.  However,  an  agreement  was  evi- 
dently reached.  At  the  November  meet- 
ing purchase  of  the  Wance  of  the  site 
was  authorized,  including  four  acres  from 
the  land  of  a  Mr.  Benham  at  1 100  per 
acre.  The  earliest  Catalogue  to  describe 
the  Detnut  Observatoiy  contained  the 
statement:  "It  is  ntuated  half  a  mile 
from  the  University  grounds  on  a  hill  1 50 
feet  above  the  Huron  river,  from  which  is 
presented  one  of  the  most  charming 
views  of  the  country." 

Another  difficulty  was  encountered. 
The  enlargement  of  the  ongmal  plan  in- 
curred unforeseen  expenses.  After  the  re- 
turn of  P^dent  Tappan  two  coUimatcNrs 
(small  telescopes  to  adjust  the  meridian 
circle)  were  added  to  the  order  of  Pistor 
and  Martins  at  a  cost  of  ^375.  Other 
anxiliarf  instruments  were  needed* 


Another  subscription  campaign  in  De- 
troit in  May,  1854,  resulted  in  twenty- 
diree  gifts,  totaling  only  ^1,150,  but  Pres- 
ident Tappan,  backed  by  Walker  and 
other  friends,  pushed  the  project)  and  in 
July,  1854,  when  the  new  Director  ar- 
rived, the  building  was  nearly  finished.  It 
was  soon  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
struments. The  attractive  setting,  as  it 
then  appeared,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
famous  oil  painting  made  by  J.  F.  Crop- 
sey  in  1855,  from  which  an  engraving 
was  prepared  for  the  OUalepte  of  1855- 
56.  The  original  painting  is  now  in  the 
University's  possession,  a  gift  from  the 
Honorable  Andrew  D.  White. 

The  superintendent  of  grounds  and 
buildings  was  authorized  to  purchase 
lumln  r  and  enclose  the  site  with  a  plain 
substantial  fence.  A  committee  applied 
to  the  city  council  to  secure  the  con- 
straction  of  roads  to  the  Observatory.  In 
1856  die  mayor  again  brought  up  the 
question  of  roads,  and  the  need  was  soon 
met  in  country  fashion  by  a  new  turn- 
pike. 

The  Observatory  building  was  soon 

ready  to  occupy.  (The  history  of  the  de- 
velopment and  activities  of  the  Observa- 
tory staff,  except  for  the  construction  of 
new  instruments,  is  omitted  from  this  ar- 
ticle. See  Part  III:  Department  of  As- 
tronomy.) The  central  part  is  thirty- 
three  feet  square,  and  there  are  two 
wings,  each  nineteen  by  twenty-nine  feet. 
The  central  part  is  surmounted  by  a  re- 
volving dome  twenty-one  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  contains  the  pier  for  the  large 
refractor.  The  pier  extends  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface  and  is  constructed  of 
solid  masonry,  twenty-two  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base  and  six  feet  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  capped  by  a  large  circular 
limestone  quarried  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
This  carries  a  vertical  limestone  mono- 
lith, which  supports  the  iron  pier  cap. 
The  center  of  motion  of  the  instrument  is 
about  thirty-three  feet  above  ground 
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level.  The  east  wing  was  designed  for  the 
meridian  circle  and  the  other  for  a  li- 
brary and  an  office  for  the  director.  The 
Wdker  meridian  circle,  so  called  in  honor 
of  Henry  N.  Walker  for  his  interest  in 
the  Observatory  project  and  his  gift  of 
l4,ooo  for  the  instrument  and  accesso- 
ries, arrived  in  September,  1854. 1'  bears 
the  name  of  the  makers,  Pistor  and  Mar- 
tins, Berlin,  and  the  date,  1S54.  It  has  an 
objective  6.3  inches  in  diameter  and  a 
focal  length  of  96.8  inches.  Its  graduated 
circles,  37^  indies  in  diameter,  ruled  to 
ten  minutes  on  one  side  and  two  minutes 
on  the  other,  are  read  by  microscopes  to 
tenths  of  seconds  of  arc.  One  circle  was 
slightly  bent  in  shipment.  The  coUimat- 
ing  telescopes  have  apertures  of  two 
inches  and  focal  lengths  of  about  twenty- 
four  inches.  They  are  mounted  on  piers, 
one  north  and  the  other  south  of  the 
meridian  circle,  on  a  level  with  its  axis. 

TTic  Hede  dock.  No.  125,  was  mount- 
ed near  the  meridian  circle  and  rated  to 
sidereal  time.  At  first  star  transits  were 
observed  by  the  eye-and-ear  method. 
Soon  additional  equipment  was  in- 
stalled, including  a  chronograph,  origi- 
nally placed  in  the  west  wing,  two  chro- 
nometers, standard  barometers,  and 
diermometers  to  give  data  for  atmos- 
pheric-refraction corrections  and  a  four- 
inch  portable  comet  seeker  by  Henry 
Fitz, 

The  large  telescope  was  not  completed 
on  time,  so  Fitz,  the  contractor,  loaned 

one  in  April,  1855.  The  new  one  arrived 
in  December,  but  was  rejected,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  use  of  cast  iron  for  parts  of 
die  instrument  and  its  mounting.  A  new 

contract  was  made  at  ?6,7  CO,  an  increase 
in  price  of  ^600,  and  the  use  ot  brass  and 
beU  metal  was  specified-  The  project  now 
faced  a  debt  of  about  ^,000  and  another 
campaign  in  Detroit  was  launched  in 
March,  i^S^,  which  raised  about  ^3,500. 

The  new  telescope  arrived  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor in  November,  1857.  In  December  it 


was  ready  for  use.  By  'hi  time  the 
building  and  equipment  had  cost  about 
|22,ooo.  Citizens  of  Detroit  contributed 
about  1 1 5,000,  and  for  many  years  die 
name  "Detroit  Observatory**  was  used  in 
recognition  of  their  generosity.  President 
Tappan  frequently  referred  to  it  as  an 
observatory  of  the  first  rank  and  said 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  instance  of  one 
of  its  class  erected  at  so  little  cost.  The 
main  expense  was  due  to  the  instruments 
and  as  little  as  possible  was  spent  on  the 
building.  In  spite  of  the  President's  zeal 
in  soliddng  and  collecting  subscripdons 
and  his  carefulness  in  expenditures  an 
annoying  debt  was  incurred,  part  of 
which  was  carried  on  personal  account, 
which  remained  open  and  unpaid  forsev* 
eral  years,  adding  to  the  friction  between 
him  and  members  or  the  Board  ot  Re- 
gents. At  one  time  (^October,  1856J1  the 
treasurer  of  the  University,  Jdrn  M. 
Chase,  made  a  loan  of  $4,900  to  Pre»- 
dent  Tappan  on  the  Observatory  ac- 
count, holding  the  President's  personal 
notes  madadiattd  mortgage  on  die  equa- 
torial telescope  as  security.  An  audidng 
committee  requested  by  the  President 
made  a  satisfactory  report  in  1859.  Not 
until  December,  1863,  however,  after  the 
dose  of  the  period  of  Tappan  and  Brun- 
now,  were  the  Regents  able  to  record: 
"The  old  Observatory  debt  has  been 
paid." 

Brunnow,  while  at  Dudley  Observa- 
tory during  the  year  1859-60,  reuuned 
the  directorship  of  the  Observatory  in 
Ann  Arbor,  but  James  Craig  Watson, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  was  in  charge.  Watson 
secured  appropriations  from  the  Regents 
for  constructing  a  room  and  furnishing 
the  west  wing  of  the  Observatory  in 
x86a 

In  the  autumn  of  1 863,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Erastus  O.  Haven,  Watson  be- 
came Director  of  the  Observatory. 

Early  in  the  administradon  of  Prcsi- 
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dent  Haven  there  was  agitation  to  move 
the  Observatory  to  the  campus  (p.  448). 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  attention 
was  drawn  more  and  mfstt  toward  what 
would  be  the  requirements  of  operating 
the  Observatory  efficiently  on  its  estab- 
lished location.  In  the  end,  I500  was 
appropriated  tot  roads  by  Ann  Arbor 
citizens,  and  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  Observatory  building.  The  enlarge- 
ment, completed  in  1868,  included  a 
residence  for  the  director  on  the  west 
nde  of  the  original  building.  It  was 
further  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1905-6. 

The  records  show  that  new  instruments 
were  requested  from  time  to  time,  but 
were  not  furnished.  In  1870  the  R^ients 
were  asked  to  provide  the  Observatmy 
with  a  spectroscope.  Among  the  requests 
not  granted  this  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant, for  the  uistnunent  has  been  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  later  de> 
Vclopment  of  astronomy. 

A  small,  separate  building  was  con- 
structed on  the  occasion  of  the  transit  of 
Mercury,  May  8, 1 878,  when  die  Observ- 
atory was  made  temporarily  a  United 
States  Government  station.  This  build- 
ing, which  was  located  about  one  hun- 
drad  feet  southeast  of  die  mun  Observa- 
tory, was  later  remodeled  and  equipped 
for  the  use  of  students.  It  contained  a 
six-inch  equatorial  refractor  and  a  three- 
inch  transit,  with  zenith  telescope  at- 
tachment. 

In  1878  H.  A.  Wetzel  gave  a  ij-foot 
hemispherical  cast  of  the  moon,  repre- 
senting its  elevations  and  depressions, 
which  was  of  "great  usefulness  in  the 
teaching  of  astronomy ." 

A  new  director,  Mark  Walrod  Harring- 
ton, took  charge  on  October  i,  1879. 
In  response  to  his  request  soon  after  ar- 
rival, $850  was  appropriated  for  mete- 
orolotrical  instnmients.  He  secured  a 
Hough's  barograph,  a  Hough's  thermo- 
graph, and  an  anemograph  ot  St.  Gib- 
boo's  pattern  for  wind  velocity  and 


direction.  From  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  he  obtained  a  standard  ther- 
mometer, a  psychrometer,  a  terrestrial- 
radiation  thermometer,  and  a  solar-radia- 
tion thermometer. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  Harrington 
appealed  for  more  astronomical  instru- 
ments to  be  used  in  instruction.  He  re- 
ported that  some  loaned  by  the  Navy 
Department  had  been  recalled  and  that 
the  large  instruments  (the  twelve-inch 
refracting  telescope  and  the  Walker  me- 
ridian drde)  were  not  available  for  stu- 
dent use.  A  total  of  ^3,050  was  appro- 
priated- ?  1,800  for  a  six-inch  equatorial 
telescope,  1 1,000  for  a  three-inch  transit, 
and  f  250  for  a  chronometer.  Reports  pre- 
vious to  Harrington's  administration  in- 
dicate that  a  six-inch  telescope  and  a 
three-inch  transit  with  zenith  telescope 
attachment  were  in  use  in  the  Students* 
Observatory,  Apparently  these  were 
among  the  instruments  "recalled"  by  the 
Navy  Department,  and  new  ones  were 
obtained. 

Near  the  end  of  this  administration, 

upon  Harrington's  request  fcH*  a  good  as- 
tronomical globe,  Bailey's  cosmosphere 
was  demonstrated  before  the  Regents  by 
a  Mr.  Morley,  but  the  question  was  re> 
ferred  to  a  committee,  and  we  find  no 
record  of  purchase  of  the  globe. 

Harrington  left  at  the  end  of  June, 
1 89 1,  and  for  one  year  the  Observatory 
was  managed  by  William  Joseph  Hus> 
sey,  Instructor  in  Astronomy  and  Acting 
Director  of  the  Observatory.  No  changes 
of  importance  were  made  in  the  physical 
equipment  during  that  year.  Huasey 
then  left  the  University  for  some  years, 
and  Asaph  Hall,  Jr.,  became  Director. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1892 
Hall  first  gave  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  instruments,  which  had  been  sur- 
passed in  size  and  efficiency  by  those  in- 
stalled at  other  institutions  and  which 
were  in  need  of  being  cleaned  and  read- 
justed. He  repeated  tiiat  the  instruments 
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were  in  bad  condition.  It  was  necessary' 
to  take  the  objectives  apart  and  clean 
them.  The  Tiede  clock  had  an  irregular 
rate.  As  far  as  he  could  find  out  the  driv- 
ing clock  of  the  twdve-inch  telescope  had 
never  been  of  any  use,  and  Watson  had 
not  made  regular  use  of  the  Walker  merid- 
ian drde.  Hall  had  the  object  glass  of  the 
meridian  circle  taken  to  Clarke  and  had  a 
spring  put  into  the  cell  to  act  against  the 
glass.  He  obtained  a  newniicrometcr  from 
Kepsold,  a  chronograph  from  Saegmiil- 
ler,  and  a  clock  fnrni  Howard.  With  these 
improvements  mad  accessories  the  instru- 
ment was  remounted;  it  was  then  sub- 
jected to  a  very  complete  investigation. 

The  condition  of  the  Observatory  and 
of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  was 
subjected  to  serious  criticism  in  1903. 
The  Fitz  objectives  for  large  telescopes 
were  surpassed  in  quality  and  size  by 
Clarke.  The  twelve-inch  tdescope,  once 
the  pride  of  Michigan  and  third  largest 
refractor  in  the  world,  was  small  com- 
pared with  many  newer  ones,  notably 
the  forty-inch  telescope  at  Yerkes  and 
the  thirty-six-inch  telesoope  at  Lick.  The 
Meridian  circle  was  antiquated.  Instru- 
ments for  work  in  astrophysics  were  lack- 
ing, and  the  Observatory  was  rapidly 
being  surrounded  by  buildings.  An  en- 
thusiastic alumnus,  after  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  brilliant  past,  concluded  with 
the  appeal,  "Michigan  and  her  alumni 
should  not  allow  her  observatory  to  fos- 
silize" (Abbe,  p.  431). 

The  only  important  purchases  made 
about  this  time  were  a  sextant  instru- 
ment at  |i  50  in  1902  and  in  1904  a  sur- 
veyor's transit,  for  which  I375  was  ap^ 
propria  ted. 

When  Hussey  returned  as  Director  of 
the  Observatory  in  October,  1905,  he 
found  the  Observatory  building  and 
equipment  in  need  of  repairs  and  im- 
provements. Instruments  for  research  in 
modern  astronomy  were  lacking.  The  Ob- 
servatory library  and  residence  were  re- 


constructed and  enlarged  during  the  win- 
ter of  1905-6.  The  Regents  appropriated 
$5,000  for  this  work,  and,  in  addition, 
the  heating  and  lighting  were  provided 
from  the  general  fund. 

In  1906  the  Observatorv  Shop  was  es- 
tablished, furnished  with  tools  for  the  re- 
pair of  old  instruments  and  the  a»istnie> 
tion  of  new,  and  provided  with  a  staff 
headed  by  a  skilled  machinist. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  instruments, 
including  the  twelve-inch  refractor,  was 
begun.  Changes  to  this  historical  tele- 
scope included  anew  steel  tube  to  replace 
the  old  pine  one,  a  new  3^-inch  finder  in 
place  of  the  i^-inch  finder,  the  addition 
of  a  coarse  drde  in  right  ascension,  the 
addition  of  a  coarse  drde  in  declination, 
a  new  worm  and  worm  wheel,  a  new 
driving  clock,  a  new  slow  motion  and 
clamp  in  right  ascension,  a  new  slow  mo- 
tion and  damp  in  dedinatton,  a  new 
counter-weight  arm  and  weights,  and  a 
new  right-ascension  circle.  This  work,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  the  new  parts, 
was  done  at  the  Observatory  Shop.  A 
new  micrometer  for  die  reconstructed 
twelve-inch  refractor  was  obtained  in 
1907  from  Warner  and  Swasey  Company. 
Alterations  to  the  micrometer,  induding 
better  illumination  of  the  wires  and  a 
quick  motion  in  position  angle,  were 
made  by  Colliau  of  the  shop  staff. 

A  new  telescope  with  accessories  for 
spectrographic  work  was  one  of  the  chief 
requirements.  In  June,  1906,  the  Board 
of  Regents  made  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $15,000  toward  the  construction  of  a 
new  n^ecting  telescope  and  an  addition 
to  the  Observatory  in  which  it  could  be 
housed.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  in 
the  Observatory  Shop.  In  August  the  op- 
tical parts  for  the  reflector  were  ordered 
from  the  John  Brashear  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. A  clear  aperture  of  at  least  thirty- 
six  inches  was  specified.  The  glass  was 
cast  at  Saint-Gobain,  France,  and  after 
bdng  ground  and  polished  at  Pittsbuigh 
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reached  Ann  Arbor  in  December,  1907. 
The  diameter  of  the  reflecting  surface  is 
37I  inches.  With  the  eleven-inch  hyper- 
bolic secondary  the  equivalent  focal 
length  is  sixty  feet. 

Among  the  needs  which  Hussey  pre- 
sented to  the  Regents  in  Januar\ ,  I907, 
were  additional  shelves  for  Observatory 
books,  sdsmological  instnunents,  and 
drainage  of  the  Observatory.  Preadmt 
Angel!  and  the  Regents  favored  these  in- 
provements. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  addition 
to  the  main  Observatory  the  old  Stu- 
dents' Observatory  was  moved  in  1908  to 
a  location  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  the  main  building.  In  the  Students' 
Observatory  three  rooms  were  provided, 
an  entrance,  an  equatorial  room,  and  a 
transit  room.  The  six-inch  telescope  was 
provided  with  a  new  driving  clock,  a  new 
worm  and  wonn  wheel,  and  an  electrical- 
ly driven  slow  motion  in  hour  angle.  A 
camera  was  provided  for  use  with  the  six- 
inch  telescope,  having  a  lens  of  41V 
indies*  diameter  and  19I  inches'  foal 
lengdi.  In  the  same  year,  1908,  a  new 
comet  seeker,  which  was  larger  and  more 
convenient  than  the  old  one,  was  con- 
structed at  the  Observatory  Shop,  it  has 
a  lens  of  4^  inches  and  an  altaamuth 
mounting.  Parts  of  the  old  Fitz  comet 
seeker,  including  tube  and  lens,  were 
used  in  the  short  focus  hnder  for  the 
inch  reflecting  telescope. 

The  addition  to  the  Observatory 
building  at  Ann  Arbor,  begun  in  1908, 
was  completed  the  following  year.  The 
main  floor  contained  offices  for  the  Di- 
rector and  his  secretary,  a  vault,  dodc- 
room,  and  classroom.  On  the  second  floor 
were  additional  offices  and  a  photo- 
graphic room.  The  basement  provided, 
in  addition  to  utility  space,  rooms  for 
new  seismological  equipment,  which  was 
installed  in  August,  1909.  These  in- 
struments include  two  Strassburg  tro- 
mometers of  the  Bosch-Omori  type  for 


north-south  and  east-west  components 
respectively;  also  a  Wicchcrt,  inverted- 
pendulum,  astatic  seismograph,  which 
records  both  components,  and  a  V^^echert 
vertical  seismograph,  which  has  not 
proved  successful.  Cf)nrinuous  records  of 
the  two  horizontal  components  have  been 
kept  since  August,  1909,  except  during 
brief  periods  when  the  instruments  were 
being  cleaned  and  readjusted. 

Work  on  the  37§-inch  reflector  contin- 
ued in  the  Observatory  Shop,  and  addi- 
tional annual  appropriations  were  made 
by  the  Regents  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  telescope  and  accessories,  which  to- 
taled about  ?24,ooo.  The  single-prism 
spectrograph  by  Brashear,  Pittsburgh, 
used  with  the  new  reflector,  arrived  on 
January  18,  1909.  This  instrument  fol- 
lowed in  general  the  type  of  the  Mills 
spectrograph  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
with  some  changes  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Mellon  spectrograph  of  the 
Allegheny  Observatory,  and  further  mod- 
ihcations  proposed  by  Ralph  H.  Cur- 
tiss.  The  forty-foot  dome  for  the  new 
telescope,  constructed  by  the  Russell 
Wheel  and  Foundry  Company  of  De- 
troit, was  completed  and  erected  in  1910. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  large  mirror  was 
placed  in  the  cell,  and  all  acoessnies 
were  ready. 

In  1922-23  the  37^-inch  reflector  was 
overhauled,  and  the  driving  was  im- 
proved. A  new  two-prism  spectrograph 
designed  by  Curtiss  was  constructed  in 
the  Observatory  Shop  in  1913-24.  This 
instrument  was  intended  for  use  with  a 
new  and  larger  reflecting  telescope, 
which  was  part  of  the  plan  under  con- 
sideration for  a  new  site,  new  buildings, 
and  equipment.  The  optical  parts  were 
by  J.  B.  McDowell.  The  dispersion  is 
about  twice  that  of  the  single-prism  spec- 
trograph. A  Hartman  spectrocomparator 
was  purchased  the  same  year. 

Attempts  to  prevent  nuisances  near 
the  Observatory  have  been  frequent.  In 
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April,  1908,  grading  was  begun  on  the 
west  end  of  the  Observatory  lot  for  a 
women's  athletic  field.  Appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Angell  stopped  the  work  and  diat 
encroadunent.  In  1910  Robert  P.  La- 
mont  purchased  twenty-six  acres  of  land 
cast  of  the  Observatory  for  its  protection 
in  that  direction. 

The  encroachment  of  University  build- 
ings  began  to  receive  serious  considera- 
tion in  I9i2.0n  April  24 Hussey prepared 
a  statement  for  presentation  to  the  Re- 
gents regarding  die  question  of  putting 
the  power  plant  of  the  University  in  the 
"cat-hole"  location.  The  proposed  site 
for  the  power  plant  was  considered  so 
▼tlnable  for  diat  purpose  that  it  seemed 
advisable  to  look  for  a  new  site  for  the 
Observatory  and  its  research  instru- 
ments. "Huddy  Hill,"  just  east  of  the 
city,  was  considered.  Sufficient  land 
could  have  been  obtained  at  an  esd- 
mated  cost  of  from  $50,000  to  $70,000. 

The  proposed  new  Hospital  site  just 
north  of  the  Observatory  raised  the  ques- 
tion again  in  die  spring  of  191 5,  and 
Huddy  Hill  recaved  further  considenu 
don,  but  no  action  was  takf^n 

In  1919  the  question  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Observatory  on  its  present 
site  was  before  the  Regents  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  buildings  and  grounds  and 
Hospital  committees,  and  Hussey  rec- 
ommended to  the  Regents  that  the  Ob- 
servatory and  equipment  be  moved  to 
Huddy  Hill.  This  sire,  however,  was  not 
well  protected  from  future  encroach- 
ments, and  action  was  again  delayed 
when  die  question  was  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial committee  consisting  of  the  com- 
mittees on  buildings  and  grounds,  the 
Medical  School,  and  the  Observatory.  A 
communication  regarding  the  same  ques- 
tion, induding  the  purchaseof  new  equip- 
ment,  was  beforetheRegentsin  December 
of  that  year;  but  in  1920  the  Board  de- 
clined further  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  additional  equipment 


The  issue  regarding  site  became  prom- 
inent  again  in  1922,  when  the  western 
part  of  the  Observatory  grounds  was 
proposed  as  a  nte  for  Coinens  HaU»  a 
new  dormitory  Ibr  nurses.  Hussey  made 
this  record: 

Qjnfercncc  with  President  Burton,  Re- 
gents Clements  and  Hubbard,  Dean  Eliinger, 
Shirley  W.  Smidi,  and  Fh>fiessor  Shepard 
concerning  Observatory  plans,  etc.,  at  Presi- 
dent Burton's  ofHce.  At  this  time  President 
Burton  stated  that  it  was  not  the  plan  to  use 
any  part  of  the  Observatory  grounds  for 
other  purposes.  Two  days  later  the  Regents 
voted  to  place  the  proposed  Nurses  Home  on 
the  west  end  of  die  Observatory  Grounds. 

He  added,  perhaps  to  modify  the  effect 
of  the  preceding  item,  "At  the  same  meet- 
ing the  Regents  voteid  $i^fioo  for  a  new 
Observatory  Shop." 

In  the  President's  Report  for  1922-23 
special  attention  was  called  to  the  urgent 
need  of  moving  the  Observatory  because 
of  the  power  plant,  the  University  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  projected  nurses'  home.  A 
hi|^  hill  about  three  miles  west  of  the  city 
on  Liberty  Street  was  then  considered. 
It  seemed  advisable  that  the  removal 
of  the  Observatory  and  the  increase  of 
equipment,  including  a  new  and  larger 
telescope,  should  be  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  the  building  program  advocated 
by  President  Burton.  The  land  of  the 
Observatory  site,  including  the  twenty- 
MX  acres  east  of  the  building,  if  released 
for  otiier  uses,  would  provide  a  large 
amount  toward  a  new  site,  new  build- 
ings, and  improved  equipment.  Again 
the  project  was  postponed,  but  the  need 
remained.  An  article  in  the  Michigan 
Alumnus  (31  (1925I:  533)  mentioned,  in 
addition  to  other  nuisances,  "an  earth- 
quake every  time  a  train  passes." 

Hussey  continued  die  search  for  a 
more  suitable  site.  On  June  19,  1925,  Re- 
gent Beal,  Secretary  Smith,  Dr.  Ruth- 
ven,  Mr.  Paul  Buckley,  Professor  Leigh 
Young,  and  Professor  Hussey  visited  the 
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hills  near  Portage  Lake  adjacent  to  the 

University's  forest  preserve  in  that  vi- 
cinity. All  seemed  well  pleased,  and  ac- 
tion to  secure  a  part  of  "Peach  Moun- 
tain** for  the  new  Ohservatonr  site  was 
b^n.  An  appropriation  of  $1,525  was 
authorized  in  September  to  secure  the 
tattf  but  real-estate  complications  de- 
layed the  purchase.  Tentative  plans  were 
bang  developed  for  die  construction  of  a 
large  reflecting  telescope  (sevenfy-five 
inches),  the  refiguring  of  the  jvJ-inch 
reflector  to  adapt  it  for  photographic 
rather  than  visual  woric,  and  the  return  of 
the  twenty-seven-inch  Lamont  refractor 
from  South  Africa  (see  Part  III:  La- 
MONT-HussEY  Observatory)  for  double- 
star  work  in  die  Nordi  after  completion 
of  the  southern  survey.  This  program,  it 
was  thought,  would  again  bring  the  insti- 
tution and  Its  equipment  to  a  prominent 
position  in  the  astronomical  world. 

Another  project  begun  but  not  com- 
pleted during  Professor  Hussey's  admin- 
istration was  the  Angell  Hall  Observa- 
tory and  astronomical  laboratory  for 
Student  use.  The  need  of  more  adequate 
facilities  for  this  purpose  had  long  been 
felt,  as  the  number  of  students  electing 
astronomy  had  increased  rapidly  since 
1905.  The  Students'  Observatory,  previ- 
ously described,  was  discontinued  in  the 
fall  of  1923,  when  it  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  site  of  Couzens  Hall.  To  meet 
this  need  the  entire  flfth  floor  of  Angell 
Hall  was  originally  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy, 
although  parts  of  that  floor  have  tem- 
porarily been  relinquished  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Two  twenty-four-foot  domes  were  in- 
cluded in  the  plans,  and  later  constructed 
by  J.  W.  Fecker.  A  ten-inch  refracting 
telescope  was  ordered  from  Warner  and 
Swasey  to  occupy  one  part,  and  a  reflect- 
ing telescope  for  the  other  was  left  to  be 
provided  in  the  future.  The  two  domes 
by  Fecker  were  erected,  and  the  ten-inch 


refractor  was  installed  in  die  first  year  of 

the  directorship  of  Ralph  Hamilton  Cur- 

tiss,  1926-27. 

The  two-pnsm  spectrograph  construct- 
ed during  Hussey's  administradon  was 
first  used  on  die  large  tdesoope  at  die 

main  Observatory  for  about  two  months 
early  in  1927,  but  since  then  has  not  been 
put  into  frequent  use. 

In  1927-28  a  three-inch  transit  was 
added  to  the  Angell  Hall  equipment,  and 
a  fifteen-inch  pyrex  mirror  was  ordered 
from  J.  W.  Fecker.  Work  on  the  mount- 
ing die  reflector  was  carried  on  in  die 
Observatory  Shop.  The  mirror  arrived 
on  January  24, 1929,  and  the  fifteen-inch 
reflector  was  added  to  the  Angell  Hail 
equipment  and  was  ready  fm*  student  use 
in  i929-:30. 

Some  progress  was  made  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Curtiss  toward  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  site  and  new  instru- 
ments for  researdi.  The  ridge  north  of 
Dexter,  Michigan,  known  as  Peach 
Mountain,  is  cut  into  two  parts  by  the 
Huron  River.  On  the  west  is  the  site 
tentativdy  selected  by  Hussey;  on  die 
east  is  a  sUghdy  lower  spur  that  extends 
south  of  Base  Lake,  on  which  available 
space  could  be  obtained. 

In  November,  1928,  Curdss  requested 
the  Regents  to  secure  an  option  on  land 
in  Dexter  Township  covering  this  site 
and  extending  to  the  shore  of  Base  Lake. 
Favorable  action  was  taken,  and  a  part 
of  the  land  recommended  was  afterward 
purchased.  Tfie  new  Observatory  proj- 
ect was  placed  first  on  the  Regents'  list 
of  the  University's  most  urgent  needs 
which  was  presented  to  die  state  legisla- 
ture in  1929.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
success  of  the  Observatory  under  Brun- 
now,  Watson,  Hall,  and  Hussey,  and  to 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  scientific 
work  meedi^  modern  improved  stand- 
ards on  die  old  site  and  with  instruments 
surpassed  in  si2e  and  efficiency  at  other 
institutions.  The  removal  of  the  Observ- 
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atoiy,  it  was  also  pointed  out,  would 
turn  over  to  the  Regents  thirty  acres  of 
land  owned  chiefly  by  Lament,  the  value 
of  which  would  be  greater  than  die 
amount  ptoposed  for  the  new  Observa- 
tory and  telescope.  'I'he  request  was  ap- 
proved, but  the  financial  tiepresj^ion 
prevented  an  appropriation  lor  tlie  proj- 
ect. 

In  the  meantime  drawings  were  in 
progress  for  a  seventy-five-inch  reflecting 
telescope,  based  upon  the  plans  of  the 
seventy-two-indi  reflector  of  the  Domin- 
ion Astrophysical  Observatory  at  Vic- 
toria. Inquiry  was  also  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  disk  of  the  fused 
silica  quartz  used  in  the  experimental 
work  on  the  200-inch  reflector  for  the 
Carnegie  Tnstirurion;  this  program  was 
being  developed  by  steps,  in  the  course  of 
which  disks  sixty  inches  and  100  inches 
in  diameter  had  been  used. 

The  purchase  of  a  Howard  sidereal 
clock  and  of  a  Hale  spectrohelioscope  for 
theAngell  Hall  Observatory  was  author- 
ized in  1929-30.  A  MoO  microphotom- 
eter  from  Kipp  and  Zonen  was  added  to 
the  instruments  for  research  at  the  Ob- 
servatory, and  a  Brown  and  Sharpe  No. 
I  j  universal  grinder  was  obtained  for  the 
Observatory  SAxap. 

About  two  hundred  acres  south  of 
Base  Lake,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of 
Ann  Arbor,  was  secured  that  year  for  the 
new  Observatory  site.  A  survey  was 
made  and  a  preliminary  layout  was  pro- 
posed for  the  location  of  the  main  build- 
ings. Correspondence  was  continued  re- 
garding means  of  obtaining  the  material 
for  a  large  mirror. 

The  administration  of  Heber  Doust 
Curtis  as  Director  began  in  September, 
1930.  During  the  ensuing  year  the  Hale 
spectrohdioscope,  previously  ordered, 
was  added  to  the  Angell  Hall  equipment, 
and  the  fifteen-inch  reflector  for  student 
use  was  completed,  although  it  was  not 
installed  until  a  year  later,  when  the 


Howard  clock  rated  to  sidereal  time  was 

also  ready. 

The  old  name  "Detroit  Observatory," 
used  in  honor  of  the  Detrcnt  oontributcxrs 
from  the  time  when  the  Observatory  was 
founded,  had  long  given  rise  to  confusion 
as  to  its  location.  Investigation  disclosed 
the  fact  that  this  name  had  never  been 
officially  adopted;  therefore,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1931,  it  was  dropped  by  regental 
action  and  the  name  "Observatonr'  (or 
Observatories)  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan" was  formally  accepted.  The  collect 
tive  name  now  includes  the  old  Ob- 
servatory in  Ann  Arbor,  the  AngcU  Hall 
Observatory  for  students,  the  Lamont- 
Hussey  Observatory  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  McMath-HulbertObservatory  at 
Lake  Angelus,  Michigan,  a  notable  gift 
received  from  the  founders  in  January, 
1932  (see  Part  III:  McNLith-Hulbert 
Observatory). 

Improvement  in  the  slow-motion  guid- 
ing of  the  37  J-inch  reflector  was  made  by 
H.  D.  Curtis.  In  the  spring  of  1934  a  mo- 
tor-driven silvering  carriage  was  con- 
structed and  necessary  alterations  were 
nKidr  ffi  prrrilit  the  removal  of  the  mir- 
ror and  Its  cell  troni  the  telescope  for  sil- 
vering the  mirror  and  preparatory  to  the 
work  of  aluminizing.  A  steel  bell-jar  of 
fort>'-two  inches'  inside  diameter  was 
ordered,  to  be  equipped  with  necessary 
pumps  and  auxiliary  apparatus.  Wil- 
uams,  who  j<nned  the  staff  of  die  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  in  19135,  was  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  process  and  supervised  the 
work  of  aluminizing  the  mirror  in  March, 
1936.  An  increase  in  efficiency  in  the 
ultraviolet  r^on  of  the  spectrum  was 
realized  as  expected. 

The  present  reflector  is  now  far  ex- 
celled by  the  larger  instruments  of  many 
American  observatories,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  observatory  of  like  rank 
in  America  is  so  unfavorably  located  for 
scientific  work  as  is  that  of  the  Univer- 
nty  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 
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The  future  plans  for  the  Observatory 
definitely  involve  its  removal  to  the  Base 
Lake  site  and  the  installation  there  of  a 
new  and  powerful  reflector  in  addition  to 
the  37i-inch  r^ector  now  in  use.  When 
the  work  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  b 
completed  the  excellent  twenty-seven- 
inch  Lamont  refractor  also  may  be 
brought  there  from  South  Afirict.  Only 
the  equipment  necessary  for  instruction 
will  be  left  in  Ann  Arbor. 

The  Base  Lake  site  will  eventuallv 
comprise  over  two  hundred  acres,  it  is 
some  fourteen  miles  northwest  of  the 
city,  well  away  from  any  village  or  com- 
munity. This  makes  it  especially  favor- 
able for  scientific  work,  since  astronomy 
is  now  at  kast  95  per  cent  photographic, 
and  artificial  light  is  the  principal  encnu- 
of  modern  astronomical  research.  When 
the  Observatory  was  built  in  1855  the 
science  was  100  per  cent  visual,  but  the 
growth  of  Ann  Arbor,  with  its  Inilliandy 
lighted  streets,  has  completely  cut  out 
many  lines  of  photographic  research.  Sci- 
entific work  at  Ann  Arbor  is  further 
hampered  not  only  by  the  proximity  of 
the  railroad  and  of  the  large  Hospital  and 
other  medical  units,  but  also  by  smoke 
from  the  power  plant  less  than  one  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  southwest,  for  the  pre> 
vailing  winds  of  this  locality  come  from 
that  quarter. 

Curtis  accepted  the  directorship  in 
1930  with  the  understanding  that  the 
new  Observatory  project  would  be  stead- 


ily pushed  to  completion.  Although  the 

depression  necessitated  delay,  and  al- 
though some  special  gift  or  legislative  ap- 
propriation must  be  secured  before  the 
building  can  be  constructed  and  die  new 
telescope  completed,  at  least  a  beginning 
has  been  made. 

Curtis  drew  the  plans  for  the  new  tele- 
scope, and  a  rough  disk  for  its  mirror 
has  been  provided  through  the  generosity 
of  the  late  Tracy  W.  McGregor,  of  De- 
troit. Under  this  gift  a  pyrex  disk  meas- 
uring 85I  inches  in  diameter  was  cast  by 
the  Coming  Glass  Works,  but  some  foult 
developed  in  the  long  annealing  process. 
A  second  and  larger  disk  was  later  most 
successfully  cast.  The  new  disk,  now 
stored  near  die  Observatory,  is  98.5 
inches  in  diameter  in  its  unfinished  state 
and  18  inches  thick.  It  weighs  about  5 J 
tons.  With  the  exception  of  the  disk  for 
the  200-inch  reflector  to  be  built  in  Cali- 
fornia it  is  the  heaviest  disk  of  pyrex  yet 
cast.  The  finished  mirror  will  exceed  96 
inches  in  diameter,  which  is  surpassed  by 
the  lOO-inch  telescope  at  Mount  Wilson. 
Even  after  the  onnpledon  of  the  200- 
inch  disk,  the  Michigan  reflector  will 
rank  third  in  size  in  the  world. 

Eventually  a  plant  adequate  for  as- 
tronomical research  will  be  provided, 
and  the  work  done  by  the  Observatory  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  that  which  has  given  it 
such  high  rank  in  the  past. 

W.  Caxl  Rvrui 
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THE  LAMONT-HUSSEY  OBSERVATORY 


P^rp^HE  lifdong  friendship  of  Robert 
II  Patterson  Lament  ('91^,  A.M. 
JL  hon.  '12)  and  William  Joseph 
Hussey  ('89^,  ScJ>.  Breyvm  '12)  and  the 
Imtter's  special  interest  in  double  stars, 
are  well  known  not  only  at  Michigan  hut 
throughovit  the  astronomical  world.  Hus- 
sey taught  in  the  Department  of  Astron- 
omy in  189X-93,  and  returned  in  1905  for 
a  long  term  of  service  as  Professor  of  Al- 
tronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory. He  has  related  that  in  November, 
1902,  Lamont  visited  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory at  Mount  Hamilton,  California,  and 
that  thev  had  their  first  conversation 
concerning  the  desirability  of  sending  a 
large  telescope  to  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere for  the  measurement  of  double 
stars  and  for  the  extension  of  the  double- 
star  survey  to  the  south  celestial  pole. 
At  that  time  Hussey  and  Aitken  were 
oondncting  a  joint  program  to  cover  die 


sky  available  at  Lick  (to  —22°  declina- 
tion). By  1905  Hussey  had  discovered 
1,338  pairs,  but  left  his  part  of  the  work 
unfinished  in  order  to  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  This  joint  work  won 
for  both  astronomers  the  Lalande  prize 
of  the  French  Academy,  conferred  in 
1906. 

Administrative  duties  and  the  oon- 
struction  of  the  37|-inch  reflecting  tele- 
scope for  astrophysical  work  demanded 
the  major  part  of  Hussey 's  time  and  at- 
tention until  191 1.  His  dream  of  a 
southern  station,  however,  was  constant- 
ly kept  in  mind.  On  April  3,  1908,  he  and 
James  H.  Marks  ('o8^)  went  to  Chicago 
to  test  the  polar  and  declination  axes  for 
the  large  reflector  at  the  Ehner  Engineer- 
ing Works.  In  the  evening  Hussey  and 
Lamont  attended  a  world-championship 
wrestling  match.  The  next  day  at  lunch 
Hussey  spoke  of  his  desire  to  prooeed 
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with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a  twenty- 
four-inch  refracting  telescope  for  the 
Sou  thcrn  Hem  isphere,  and  Lamon  t  prom- 
ised Si  widi  fvhich  to  begin.  The 
check  arrived  on  June  I4.  At  this  time 
also  began  the  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments that  extended  over  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  during  whidi  I&nejr's 
vision  never  faded  and  Lament's  loyalty 
never  faltered. 

Other  problems  intervened.  One  of  the 
first  involved  the  protection  of  the  Ob- 
servatory site  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  ne» 
cessitated  the  purchase  of  adjacent  prop- 
erty on  the  east.  On  October  2,  1908, 
Hussey  wrote  to  Lamont  explaining  the 
ntuation,  and  said  he  need«l  $5,000  in 
cash  to  meet  the  emergency.  So  urgent 
did  he  think  the  need  that  he  took  the 
letter  to  the  midnight  train.  Before  the 
reply  came,  a  bank  losn  of  |6,ooo  was  «r- 
raiiged,  paid  in  due  dme  by  Lamont.  In 
December  he  also  agreed  to  buy  a  large 
lathe  and  a  shaper  for  the  Observatory 
Shop  and  to  start  the  construction  of  the 
twenty-four^nch  refractor. 

Professor  Hussey  spent  a  day  at  the 
Naval  Observatory  with  Mr,  Marks  in 
April,  1909,  inspecting  the  twenty-six- 
inch  refractor  and  die  blueprints  of  it, 
and  in  that  one  day  collected  practically 
all  the  data  that  were  needed  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  twenty-four-inch  refractor. 
On  February  20,  1910,  during  a  visit 
to  Ann  Arbor,  Lamont  authorized  plac- 
ing the  order  for  the  glass  for  the  re- 
fractor, and  on  March  7,  under  Hussey 's 
direction,  plans  and  drawings  for  the 
mounting  were  b^un  by  Samuel  Fier- 
pont  Lang^  CoSf),  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  of  the  same  name. 

A  few  days  later  occurred  an  interrup- 
tbn  which  Hussey  evidently  thought 
mi|^t  be  turned  to  good  account.  A  ca- 
blegram  was  received  March  12,  19T0, 
from  President  Gonzalez  of  the  National 
University  of  La  Plata,  offering  him  the 
diiectorsfaip  of  the  La  Plata  Obaerva* 


tory.  Acting  President  Hutching  was 
consulted  regarding  the  offer,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hussey 's  diary,  advised  him 
'*not  to  take  it,'*  or,  at  any  rate,  "to  be  in 
no  hurry  about  accepting  it."  Soon  after- 
ward, in  Chicago,  Lamont  suggested 
that  Hussey  go  and  look  it  over,  and  of- 
fered to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  trip  to 
South  America. 

Upon  Hussey's  return  from  Chicago, 
the  gifts  from  Mr.  Lamont  were  an- 
nounced to  the  Regents — the  twenty-six 
acres  of  land  just  east  of  the  Observa^ 
tory,  the  large  lathe  and  shaper  for  the 
shop,  and  the  glass  for  the  twenty-four- 
inch  objective.  Hussey  explained  to  them 
the  La  Plata  offer,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  leave  of  absence  to  per- 
mit him  to  go  to  investigate  it  and  to  re- 
port on  the  possibility  of  arranging  plans 
by  whidi  die  two crfnervatories  might  co- 
operate. 

On  Januar}'  24,  1911,  the  37i-inch  re- 
flector was  ready  for  trial,  but  the  night 
was  not  clear.  On  January  27  tel^ams 
were  exchanged  widi  the  Ia  Plata  repre- 
sentative in  New  York.  The  first  spec- 
trogram with  the  reflector,  one  of  Ca- 
pella,  was  made  on  January  31,  191 1, 
and  on  February  5  at  die  Hotel  Astor  in 
New  York  a  conference  was  held  at 
which  President  Hutchins,  Director  Hus- 
sey, Lamont,  and  Ernest  Nelson  of  the 
La  Plata  Observatory  discussed  plans  of 
co-operadon  between  the  two  observa- 
tories. Tt  was  proposed  that  Hussey  hold 
the  directorship  of  both  and  divide  his 
time  between  the  two.  On  February  23 
the  Regents  approved  his  La  Plata  ap- 
pointment,  and  on  June  20  he  boarded 
the  "Voltaire"  for  South  America. 

Then  followed  several  years  during 
which  he  divided  his  time  between  the 
two  institutions.  Durii^  the  year  19 13- 
14  conversations  were  in  progress  with 
President  Gonzalez  to  provide  a  larger 
telescope,  "the  largest  in  the  world,"  at 
La  Plata  for  spectroaoopic  work.  'That 
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here  [at  Ann  Arbor],"  wrote  Hussey, 
"and  the  Lamont  refractor  at  Cordoba 
on  the  hill  would  make  a  fine  cx)mbina- 
tiofi."  That  combination,  however,  was 
not  to  be.  The  National  University  of  La 
Plata  met  with  financial  reverses.  In 
191 5  even  the  publications  of  its  observa- 
tory were  held  up:  the  treasury  was 
empty.  On  September  13  Hussey  was 
summoned  back  to  Ann  Arbor  by  a  cable- 
gram from  President  Hutchins  informing 
lum  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Hussey, 
who  died  before  he  reached  home.  His 
directorship  at  La  Plata  ended  in  1916. 

In  the  meantime,  work  on  the  Lamont 
refractor  was  not  forgotten.  In  191 1  a 
contract  for  a  twenty-four-indi  objective 
was  given  to  Alvin  Clarke  and  Sons.  At 
about  the  same  time  glass  was  ordered 
from  Parra-Mantois  and  Company  of 
Paris,  but  it  was  not  obtained.  Two  years 
later  a  duplicate  order  was  plarad  with 
the  German  firm  Schott  and  Cenoessen. 
But  up  to  the  time  of  Husse> 's  last  re- 
turn from  South  America  the  glass  had 
not  been  received.  Mr.  Lundin,  the  ex^ 
pert  optician  selected  to  make  the  lens, 
had  died  in  1915.  The  World  War  then 
intervened.  During  this  period  there  was 
improvement  in  the  production  of  opti- 
cal glass  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  the  glass  was  ordered 
anew  from  an  American  firm.  Three  more 
years  passed  widiout  success.  In  August, 
1922,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  Hussey 
learned  that  at  Jena  was  a  pair  of  unsold 
disks  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter 
suitable  for  a  twenty-seven-inch  objec- 
tive. The  American  firm  kindly  consented 
to  cancel  the  order.  Lamont  authorized 
the  purchase  of  the  Jena  disks,  which 
were  received  by  iMcDowell  and  Com- 
pany at  Pittsburgh  in  April,  1923.  Be- 
cause of  the  tragic  death  of  J.  B.  McDow* 
ell,  chief  optician,  there  was  another 
delay,  but  the  work  was  completed  by 
Hageman  and  the  objective  reached  Ann 
Arbor  on  January  37, 1925. 


Early  work  on  the  mounting  had  been 
done  in  the  Observatory  Shop  by  Henry 
J.  Coltiau  and  was  halted  in  19 13  await- 
ing final  information  regarding  the  di- 
ameter and  focal  leny;th  of  the  objective. 
The  larger  lens  necessitated  a  new  tube, 
which  was  constructed  at  the  Observa- 
tory Shop,  and  adapted  to  the  mount- 
ing, which  needed  only  minor  dianges. 
During  the  summer  of  1925  the  twenty- 
seven-inch  Lamont  telescope  was  fully 
assembled  and  temporarily  mounted  just 
south  of  the  dome  of  the  37}-inch  tele- 
scope for  final  testing.  The  preliminary 
optical  tests  had  been  carried  out  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  hnal  test  at  Ann  Ar- 
hfx  on  star  images,  including  selected 
double  stars,  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Tests  made  by  Heber  D.  Curtis  on 
the  lens  in  the  optician's  works  at  Pitts- 
burgh showed  that  it  might  wdl  be 
termed  "perfect"  as  to  figure,  and  this 
has  been  borne  out  by  the  subsequent 
performance  of  the  telescope  in  South 
Africa.  A  large  proportion  of  Rossi  ter's 
pairsareofsepanitiononlyo."25  too."20» 
and  experts  have  pronounced  the  discov- 
ery and  measurement  c;f  many  of  these 
pairs  as  "an  extraordinarily  severe  test 
for  any  observer  with  any  telescope  even 
under  the  best  observing  conditions.*' 

The  southern  site  for  the  Lamont  re- 
fractor had  been  carefully  selected  after 
thorough  investigation  by  Hussey,  whose 
long  experience  had  made  him  an  expert 
along  this  line.  In  1903  he  had  studied 
"seeing"  conditions  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, Arizona,  and  Australia  for  the  Car- 
negie Instituticm,  and  it  was  largdy  be- 
cause of  his  recommendation  that  Mount 
Wilson,  California,  was  approved  as  the 
site  for  that  institution's  60-inch  reflec- 
tor and  likewise,  later,  of  its  loajnch  re- 
flector. During  his  South  American  ex- 
perience, conditions  at  La  Plata  were 
adequately  known  by  his  discovery  of 
312  double  stars,  and  he  had  given  fairly 
favorable  consideration  to  a  site  near 
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Cofdoba,  AfBCntina.  South  Africa  re- 
mained as  a  possible  location,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1923,  he  left  Ann  Arbor,  taking  a 
teiMnch  tdesoope  with  lens  by  McDow- 
ell, the  mounting  of  the  old  six-indi  tele* 
scope  of  the  Students'  Observatory  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  a  new  tube.  With  this  in- 
strument he  tested  sites  near  Bloemfon- 
tein  and  Johannesburg  and  studied  in- 
formation received  from  reliable  sourocs 
regarding  other  sites.  He  stated: 

Dr.  Tnnes,  Director  of  the  Union  Observa- 
tory, recommended  Johannesburg,  or  some 
place  in  its  ^cinitv .  The  late  Sir  David  Gill, 
for  many  years  Director  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Cape  Town,  Colonel  Morris, 
kwig  sssocisted  with  dw  South  African 
Geodetic  Survey,  Dr.  TTalm,  Acting  Astrono- 
mer at  Cape  Town,  and  Senator  A.  W. 
Roberts  of  Lovedale,  all  recommended 
Bloemfontdn,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  (Hussey,  MS,  "Lamont-Hussey  Ob. 
scrvatory.") 

Tests  with  the  ten-inch  telescope  dur- 
ing December  and  January,  1923-24, 
confinned  these  recommendatHMis,  and 
Naval  Hill  was  finally  selected.  The  site 
is  within  the  city  limits  of  Bloemfontein 
aijout  two  miles  north  and  three  hundred 
feet  above  die  business  secdon.^ 

In  August,  1926,  the  Lament  refractor 
was  shipped  for  Bloemfontein,  and  on 
October  9  Hussey,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hussey  and  Richard  A.  Rossiter  with  his 
family,  sailed  from  New  York.  In  Lon- 
don on  October  28,  1926,  while  Professor 
Hussey  was  at  dinner  with  friends,  oc- 
curred his  unexpected  death,  the  most 
severe  bkm  received  by  the  southern 
project  of  die  University  of  Michigan 
and  a  tragic  ending  of  a  lifelong  dream 
just  to  be  reahzed.  S.  W.  Burnham,  an- 
other famous  American  double-star  ob- 
server, paid  a  fitting  tribute  when  he 
said  that  Hussey 's  record  in  all  fields  of 
double-star  work  was  brilliant  and  that 

*  The  OMCC  locatmn  wm  finaUr  decided  bjr  RoMter 
«fW  HiHier'a  dettfa. 


it  would  not  be  foigotten  as  dme  went 

on. 

Ralph  Hamilton  Curtiss,  who  came  to 
die  Observatory  in  1907  and  was  in 
charge  during  Hussey's  many  absences, 
succeeded  him,  first  as  Acting  Director, 
and  then,  in  March,  1927,  as  Director  of 
the  Observatory.  Also,  immediately  up- 
on the  death  of  HusBey,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Lamont  expedition  to 
South  Africa.  It  was  decided  that  the 
work  should  proceed  under  Rossiter,  who 
continued  from  London  and  arrived  at 
Bloemfontein  November  28,  1926.  A 
fifty-six-foot  dome  by  Fecker  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  some  accessories  were  shipped 
die  following  October. 

Plans  for  the  Lamont-Hussey  Observ- 
atory Building  were  made  by  W.  S.  Lunn, 
engineer,  of  Bloemfontein,  and  the  con- 
struction was  let  to  a  local  firm  there, 
W.  H.  Birtand  Scms.  Another  Bloemfbn* 
tein  company,  Gillespie  and  Son,  erected 
the  dome.  Many  favors  were  extended 
by  the  municipality,  including  a  prac- 
tically free  site,  road  construction,  water 
and  power  at  cost,  and  a  residence  for 
Rossiter  at  one  dollar  rent  per  year. 

The  Lamont-Hussey  Observatory 
building  consists  of  the  circular  tele- 
scope nxmi,  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  a  north  and  a  south  wing.  The  cen- 
tral part  is  covered  by  the  large  dome 
of  the  twenty-seven-inch  refractor.  The 
south  wing  contains  the  library,  three 
offices,  a  restroom,  a  storeroom,  and  a 
darkroom.  The  north  wing  provides  quar- 
ters for  the  caretaker  and  for  garage 
and  storage  purposes.  Hie  sted  dome 
weighed  fifty-eight  tons  when  it  was 
crated  for  shipment.  It  is  rotated  by  a 
five-horsepower  motor  with  a  control  at 
the  switchboard  and  another  within  reach 
of  the  observer  at  the  tdescope.  An  ob- 
serving  chair  twenty-seven  feet  high  and 
of  light  steel  construction,  also  built  by 
Fecker,  was  provided  to  take  the  place 
of  the  elevating  floor  originally  (banned. 
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The  twenty-seven -inch  objective  of  the 
Lament  refractor  has  a  focal  length  of 
40  feet  and  7i  inches  from  the  rear  sur- 
ftue  of  the  crown-gjaas  component.  The 
combination  of  crown  and  flint  disks  is 
corrected  for  visual  lipht.  The  bronze  cell 
designed  by  Colliau  permits  relative  ro- 
tation of  the  disks  for  possible  improve- 
ment of  definition,  which  has  not  yet 
been  deemed  necessary.  A  few  chances 
from  the  Warner  and  Swasey  design  for 
the  mounting  were  made,  mcluding  a 
diiFerential  slow  motion  in  the  drive, 
and  a  small  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  steel  sheets  of  the  tube  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  flexure.  The  micrometer 
was  patterned  after  the  Warner  and 
Swasey  micrometer  of  the  University's 
twelve-inch  refractor  at  Ann  Arbor,  with 
improvements  suggested  by  Hussey  and 
made  in  the  Observatory  Shop.  The 
adopted  value  of  erne  turn  of  the  screw 
is  10."540.  Ten  eyepieces  giving  mag- 
nifying powers  from  240  to  1,760  are 
provided. 

Morris  K.  Jessup  and  Hemy  F.  Don- 
ner  sailed  from  New  York  October  i, 
1927,  to  assist  Rossiter  with  the  double- 
star  program.  The  Lamont-Hussey  Ob- 
servatory was  dedicated  on  April  28, 
1918,  with  guests  present  oflicially  rep- 
resenting the  Orange  Free  State,  the  city 
of  Bio  -m  fontcin,  and  the  Boyden  Station 
of  Harvard  University.  The  staff  formal- 
ly began  its  work,  auiyii^  out  in  detail 
t^e  plans  originally  formulated  by  Hus- 
sey. The  following  account  of  the  pro- 
gram, its  progress,  present  status,  and 
Aiture  plans,  was  submitted  by  Roaster, 
June  30,  1937,  who  remains  as  Michi- 
gan's only  representative  to  carry  to 
completion  the  comprehensive  plans  of 
Hussey's  dream  and  Lamont's  benefac- 
tion. 

Former  double-star  programs  custom- 
arily carried  the  systematic  examination 
of  stars  through  9.0  or  9.1  catalogue  mag- 
nitude. The  seardies  at  die  Lamont- 


Hussey  Observaton,'  have  been  extended 
to  include  9.5  catalogue  magnitude.  The 
majority  of  the  charts  from  which  the 
sesirches  have  been  made  were  plotted 
to  that  magnitude  at  Ann  Arbor  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  WilHam  J.  Hus- 
sey. The  part  of  the  southern  sky  not 
covered  by  these  diarts  is  represented  by 
durts  used  by  Hussey  at  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory of  the  University  of  California 
or  at  the  Argentine  National  Observa- 
tory at  La  Plata.  Additional  stars  have 
beni  pbtted  at  Bloemfontdn  on  diese 
old  charts,  and  in  many  cases  wholly  new 
charts  have  been  prepared.  The  search 
flies  of  the  Lamont-Hussey  Observator>' 
now  contain  1 ,875  charts  of  the  southern 
sky  from  — 10°  declination  to  the  aoutiL 
pole  in  bands  of  declination  four  degrees 
wide.  Each  chart  from  —  to°  through 
—65°  is  I2»  of  right  ascension  wide  by 
4**  of  declination  long.  South  of  —65* 
the  charts  are  of  24"  or  36"  of  right 
ascension  wide.  The  chart  method  has 
always  been  used  at  the  Lamont-Hussey 
Obso^tory  in  searches,  researches,  and 
in  remeasures.  An  observer  using  the 
chart  method  needs  no  assistant  in  the 
dome  while  he  is  working.  I  he  original 
searches  and  researches,  and  remeasures 
in  the  same  or  adjacent  bands,  are  car- 
ried out  very  expcditiouslv  and  con- 
veniently by  a  single  observer  by  this 
method.  The  Lamont  twenty-seven-inch 
refiractor  has  no  installed  fine  circles  and 
thus  far  has  not  seriously  needed  them. 
Only  a  widely  scattered  group  of  double 
stars  to  be  remeasured  would  make  flne 
circles  more  conirentent  than  die  chart 
method. 

Since  ail  known  southern  double  stars 
are  indicated  on  these  1,875  charts,  the 
total  file  represents  a  location  catalogue 
of  soudiem  pairs.  Of  the  more  dian 
15,000  double  stars  thus  entered  on  these 
charts  5,650  were  found  at  the  Lamont- 
Hussey  Observatory  during  the  period 
May,  1918— May,  1937.  In  addidon  to 
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this  diart  catalogue  there  are  two  cafd 
catalogues  of  Lamont-Hussey  Observa- 
tory double  stars,  one  in  order  of  right 
aacennon  for  all  die  5,650  pairs  and  the 
other  in  order  of  right  ascension  in  each 
ibur-degrce  band.  All  measures  are  en- 
tered on  both  sets  of  cards.  Since  both 
searching  and  measuring  is  carried  out 
by  four-degree  bands,  die  second  card 
catalogue  is  most  convenient  for  first 
record  and  for  entry  into  the  first  card 
catalogue.  The  first  card  catalogue  is 
most  convenient  for  puUicadon  aind  for 
general  entry  or  comparison  with  ]mb- 
lished  lists  or  measures. 

Three  observers  have  been  responsible 
for  finding  the  5,650  Lamont-Hussey  Ob- 
servatory pairs.  Morris  K.  Jessup,  work- 
ing during  the  period  May,  1928 — July, 
1930,  is  credited  with  854  new  double 
stars;  Henry  F.  Donner,  May,  1928 — 
May,  1933,  with  ip57;  and  lUchard  A. 
Rossiter,  May,  1928— -May,  1937,  widi 
3il29-  Each  observer  has  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  securing  sufficient  measures 
ctf"  lus  own  double  stars  to  form,  and  fur- 
nish for  double-star  observers,  a  first 
epoch  with  which  later  measures  might 
be  compared.  Only  when  some  orbital 
motion  is  shown  by  a  later  epoch  of 
measures  does  a  double  star  become  of 
especial  interest  to  double-star  observers. 
By  January,  1930,  2,550  Lamont-Hussey 
Observatory  double  stars  had  been  thus 
measured  for  a  first  qxxh.  To  May, 
1937,  and  particularly  during  1935  and 
1936,  an  additional  2,600  pairs  have  had 
hrst  epochal  measures.  The  remaining 
500  double  stars  have  had  measures  on 
only  one  night  or  need  more  measures  to 
give  a  good  first  epoch. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
southern  sky  has  been  searched  at  the 
Lamont-Hussey  Observatory  during  the 
period  May,  1928— May,  1937.  By  means 
of  part-time  searches  during  the  follow- 
ing three  years  the  remaming  20  per 
cent  should  be  finished.  Plans  for  the 


five  years  ending  in  June,  1942,  call  fbi 
completion  of  the  first  epochal  measures 
of  all  Lamont-Hussey  Observatory  pairs 
and  as  many  second  epochal  measures  as 
possible,  an  esdmated  80  per  cent  of  die 
total  final  list. 

Of  the  5,650  new  double  stars,  44  per 
cent  are  not  fainter  than  9.1  catalogue 
mi^itude.  The  discoveries  of  the  past 
two  years  still  maintain  approximate- 
ly that  percentage  of  standard  search 
doubles.  The  number  of  faint  close  com- 
panions is  greater  than  diat  in  moat  Usts 
of  standard  new  double  stars,  and  repre* 
sents  pairs  only  observable  under  reason- 
ably good  conditions  of  transparency 
and  steadiness. 

The  magnitude-separation  formula, 
adopted  as  a  basis  for  determining  which 
apparent  double  stars  arc  to  be  retained 
in  the  files  as  Lamont-Hussey  Observa- 
tory pairs,  is  as  follows:  log  p"-2.5  — 
0.2m, where is  the  separation  in  seconds 
of  arc  and  m  is  the  combined  visual  mag- 
nitude of  the  two  components  of  the 
double  star.  This  formula  allows  a  sepa- 
ration of  8."o for  an  8.0  visual  magnitude 
pair;  5."o  for  a  9.0;  and  3. "2  for  a  lo.o. 
Of  the  5,650  Lamont-Hussey  Observa- 
tory pairs,  94  per  cent  fall  within  the 
limits  of  separation  set  by  this  fonnnla, 
and  the  remaining  6  per  cent  are  border- 
line cases  which  have  been  retained  if 
their  separations  are  not  greater  than 
one-diird  wider  duui  called  for;  22  per 
cent  of  the  $,650  pairs  are  not  wider  than 
o."5,  15  per  cent  are  wider  than  3."o, 
and  the  remaining  63  per  cent  thus  have 
separations  in  the  range  from  o."5  to 
3."o. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  combined 
visual  magnitudes  of  the  I  amont-Hussey 
Observatory  double  stars  have  been  de- 
termined by  Rosnter  widi  an  iris  dia- 
phragm attached  to  the  fonr-jnch  finder 
of  the  Lamont  twenty-seven-inch  refrac- 
tor. The  apertures  used  for  the  various 
magnitudes  have  been  standardiied  by 
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means  of  the  Harvard  photometric  stars 
found  in  the  Henry  Draper  Catalogue.  For 
stars  with  components  separated  more 
than  3."5  the  magnitude  of  the  primary 
component  seems  to  be  given  by  the  iris 
diaphragm;  for  components  closer  rhan 
2."oor  i."8  the  magnitude  is  that  of  the 
combined  light  of  the  two  components. 
For  separations  ranging  from  2/'o  to 
2."s  an  adjusted  value  between  theoam- 
bined  light  and  the  light  of  the  primary 
seems  best  to  represent  the  magnitude 
of  the  components  as  seen  in  the  twenty- 
seven-inch  refractor.  Difference  of  mag- 
nitude between  the  two  components 
must  of  course  be  estimated  only  in  the 
large  telescope. 

No  complete  measures  of  any  Lamont- 
Hussey  Observatory  pairs  have  yet  been 
published  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
or  by  the  Lamont-Hussey  Observatory. 
Single-line  announcements  for  each  dou- 
ble star,  including  an  approximate  meas- 
ure, have  been  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for 
5,250  pairs,  2,232  in  1933  and  3,018  in 
19^,  in  sections  of  Volume  65.  Four 
hundred  more  are  soon  to  be  announced 
in  similar  manner.  At  the  completion  of 
the  search  and  measuring  program  the 
University  of  Michigan  will  publish  the 
whole  list  of  Lamont-Hussey  Observa- 
tory double  stars,  together  with  their 
first  and  second  epochal  measures,  in  a 
*'Hussey  Memorial  Volume"  in  com- 
memoration of  one  of  the  great  double- 
star  astronomers  of  the  world,  the  late 
William  Joseph  Hussey,  whose  name  is 
coupled  with  that  of  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert Patterson  Lamont,  the  cmginal  donor 
of  the  Observatory  and  its  great  tele- 
scope. 

The  financial  support  of  the  Lamont- 
Hussey  CMtservatory  for  the  five  years 


ending  in  June,  1933,  came  diiefly  from 

the  donor.  Every  assistance  to  the  ex- 
pedition was  given  by  the  government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  that  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  as  well  as  by  the 
municipality  of  Bloemfontein.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  such  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  a  residence  for  Rossi  ter  and 
low,  fixed  charges  for  dectricity  and  other 
services,  amounted  to  fully  10  per  cent 
of  the  yearly  expenses,  and  these  have 
been  cheerfully  given  from  the  beginning 
of  the  expedition  until  April,  1937,  when 
an  even  more  liberal  measure  of  support 
was  provided.  From  1933  until  April, 
1937,  the  University  of  Michigan  as- 
sumed the  rinancial  responsibility. 

For  the  five-year  pmod  April,  1937 — 
March,  1942,  the  municipality  of  Bloem- 
fontein furnished  the  total  financial  sup- 
port for  carrying  on  the  Lamont-Hussey 
Observatory  from  a  fund  80  per  cent  of 
which  was  furnished  by  the  government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  20  per 
cent  by  the  municipality.  By  agreement 
the  University  of  Michigan  retained  full 
ownership  of  die  Obsoratory,  of  its 
equipment,  of  its  observing  program, 
and  of  the  results  secured,  and  has 
the  financial  responsibility  of  publishing 
the  "Hussey  Memorial  Volume"  at  the 
completion  of  the  observing  program. 
Suitable  ackncuvlcdLnncnt  is  to  be  made 
in  the  final  published  volume  for  the 
financial  support  given  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Bloemfontein  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  South  .Africa.  The 
agreement  thus  allowed  the  Lamont- 
Hussey  Observatory  to  carrj'  on  its  pro- 
gram according  to  the  plan  pursued  dur- 
ing the  period  May,  1928— March,  1937, 
an  agreement  remarkable  in  its  liberality 
of  view  and  freedom  from  restrictions. 

W.  Cam.  Rurus 
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THE  MC  MATH-HULBliRT  OBSERVATORY 


jrrp^HE  McMath-Hulbert  Observa- 
II    toiy  of  the  University  of  Miclu- 

Jl  gan  commenced  operations  on 
July  I,  1930.  Before  that  date  lay  the 
history  of  the  idea  and  its  evolution  from 
even  smaller  equipment  than  that  avail* 
able  at  the  time. 

It  is  probable  that  Afr.  WillarJ  Pope 
('88^)  of  Detroit,  vice-president  ot  the 
Canadian  Bridge  Company  of  Walker- 
ville,  Ontario,  interested  the  president 
of  the  company  and  his  business  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Francis  C,  McMath  (C.E. 
Washington  University  '87,  Hon.Alum, 
Michigan  '31,  D.Eng.  hon.  Wayne  '37), 
in  astronomy  during  the  early  tj^'s. 
McMath's  interest  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  series  of  small  telescopes,  the  first  of 
which  was  a  diree-inch  altazimuth  ob- 
tained in  1912.  Since  the  mounting  of 
these  telescopes  proved  unsuitable,  in 
1926,  after  some  urging  on  the  part  of 
his  son,  Robert  R.  McMath  i'ljr,  A.M. 
hon.  *33,  D.Sc.  hon.  Wayne  '38),  presi- 
dent of  Motors  Metal  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Detroit,  F.  C.  McMath  pur- 
chased a  four-inch  Bausch  and  Lomb  re- 
fractor equatt»rially  mounted  and  driven 
by  a  spring  dock.  Experience  showed 
that  this  instrument  could  not  be  used 
satisfactorily  out  m  the  open,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  1927  R.  R.  McMath  de- 
ugmed  and  built  a  suitable  dome  to  house 


it.  I  he  spring  cluck,  was  tound  reasonably 
satisfactcnry  for  short  periods,  but  its 
rate  was  not  sufficiently  constant  to  keep 
the  setting  circle  in  proper  position  for 
the  longer  observations,  it  occurred  to 
F.  C.  McMath  that  a  telechron  motor 
could  be  used  for  the  clock  drive  instead 
of  springs,  and  R.  R.  McMath  undertook 
to  design  and  build  a  sidereal  clock  with 
such  a  motor.  This  was  installed  early 
in  1938;  it  performed  perfectly,  and  all 
clock  troubles  were  at  an  end. 

That  summer  R.  R.  McMath  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  moon  should 
prove  an  interesting  subject  for  celestial 
motion  pictures.  He  took  such  a  picture, 
holding  his  own  sixteen-millimeter  mo- 
tion-picture camera  by  hand  against  the 
eyepiece  at  an  apprmdmation  of  the  tde- 
scope  focus.  After  development,  a  &irly 
clear  image  of  the  moon  appeared,  and 
the  picture  showed  that  the  idea  had 
promise. 

These  motion  pictures  came  into  the 

hands  of  the  late  Director  Ralph  H. 
Curtiss  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Observatory  through  Henry  J.  CoUiau 
of  the  Observatory  staff.  As  a  result  of 

the  vision  and  energy  of  Professor  Cur- 
tiss, Messrs.  F.  C.  and  K.  R.  McMath 
agreed  to  undertake  the  design  of  an  in- 
strument especially  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  celestial  motion  pictures.  It  is 
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a  matter  of  great  regret  that  Curtiss  did 
not  live  to  see  the  plan  come  to  fruition. 

In  I929  judge  Henry  S.  Hulbert 
(LL.M^  hon.  '14,  LL.D.  Wayne  '36), 
long  interested  in  astronomy,  joined 
the  enterprise.  At  that  time  he  was 
the  senior  Judge  of  Probate  of  Wayne 
County,  Michigan,  and  has  since  (1935) 
become  vice-president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Detroit  in  charge  of  the  trust 
department. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan*  in  June,  1929,  appointed 
Messrs.  R.  R.  McMath,  F.  C.  McMath, 
and  Judge  Hulbert  honorary  curators  of 
astronomical  observation,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  R.  H.  Curtiss.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  make  possible  close  rdadons 
between  the  new  observatory  at  Lake 
Angelas  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
Observatory.  Later,  the  titles  of  these 
curators  were  changed  (see  p.  4S7). 

The  observatory,  which  commenced 
operations  on  July  i,  1930,  comprised  a 
lo^-inch  equatorial,  mounted  on  a  very 
heavy  Bruce-type  mounting  with  all  of 
the  auxiliaries  thought  necessary  at  that 
time.  This  observatory  was  described 
by  tiie  three  founders  in  the  University  oj 
MieMgan  Ohervatory  Pt^eations  (Vol. 
4,  No.  4,  1 931).  Shortly  thereafter, 
I  Icbcr  Doust  Curtis  accepted  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  University  of  Michigan 
obscrvatories(seePart  ill:  Departme.nt 
OP  Astronomy  and  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatories AT  Ann  Arbor),  and  this 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise. 
His  unbounded  enditisiasm  and  faith  in 
the  undertaking  have  been  a  continued 
inspiration  to  the  founders.  Dr.  Curtis 
suggested  that  the  name  of  the  new  ob- 
servatory at  Lake  Angelus  be  the  Mc- 
Math-Hulbert  Observatory,  and  in  1931 
the  three  founders  deeded  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  for  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  work  should  be  carried 
on  under  University  auspices. 


The  years  1931-33  were  spent  in  per- 
fecting the  necessary  mechanical  equip>- 
ment  with  which  to  take  successful  celes- 
tial motion  inctures  of  the  planets  and  of 
the  shadow  changes  on  the  moon.  The 
purely  educational  value  of  the  pictures 
had  previously  been  regarded  as  of  panu 
OKMmt  impoftanc^  but  diar  scientific 
value  was  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent as  time  went  on.  Accordingly,  in 
1931  it  was  decided  to  try  similar  photo- 
graphic work  with  the  sun  as  a  subject. 
Keivin  Bums  of  die  Alkg^ieny  Observa- 
tory was  consulted  as  to  the  optics  in- 
volved, and  F.  C.  McMath  furnished 
the  funds  with  which  to  acquire  the 
optical  parts  of  the  new  instrument, 
which  was  christened  by  Dr.  Curtis  the 
"spectroheliokinematograph . ' ' 

This  instrument  was  attached  to  the 
eye  end  of  the  lof-inch  reflector  in  June, 
193a,  after  having  been  constructed  by 
Messrs.  CoUiau  and  Smock  in  the  Uni- 
versity ObservatoHr'  Shop  from  detailed 
drawings  made  by  Curtis.  Robert  M. 
Petrie  of  die  Univeruty  staff  spent  the 
summer  at  Lake  Angelus  assisting  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  spectroheliokinemato- 
graph function.  Spectroheliograms  of 
solar  prominences  were  secured  that 
summer,  but  the  first  striking  complete 
record  was  made  of  the  ejection  of  a  large 
cruptive-type  prominence  from  a  rather 
small  sunspot  on  June  19,  1934,  by 
Messrs.  R.  R.  McMath  and  Fetrie. 

In  the  meantime,  R.  R.  McMath  had 
been  building  and  discarding  telescope 
drives  and  controls  in  an  effort  to  secure 
one  which  would  be  nearly  perfect.  A 
very  successful  drive  which  utilized  the 
method  of  frequency  changing  had  been 
evolved  by  the  summer  of  1933.  It  be- 
came evident,  however,  that  if  extensive 
solar  work  were  to  be  carried  on,  still 
further  improvements  were  needed.  The 
Detroit  Edison  Company  joined  with  the 
observatory  late  in  the  summer  of  1933 
in  an  endeavor  to  evolve  a  satisfactwy 
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drive  for  die  telescope  which  should  be 
independent  of  the  power  system's  line- 
voltage  fluctuation  and  frequency  varia- 
tions. On  December  i,  1933,  the  fiiud 
drive  WM  instidled  at  Lake  Angelus.  Its 
fundamental  element  was  a  synchronous 
motor  the  speed  of  which  could  be  varied 
by  means  of  frequency  variations  in  the 
current,  effected  mth  a  thermioiiic  tube 
control.  Worm  gearing  only  connected 
the  motor  to  the  telescope.  This  drive 
proved  itself  to  be  everything  that  could 
be  desired  and  has  been  adopted  for  other 
telescopes  at  other  observatories. 

Between  1930  and  1934  Director 
Curtis  had  shown  the  pictures  taken  at 
the  McMath-HuIbert  Observatory  be- 
fore many  audiences,  both  scientific  and 
popular,  and  through  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  the  pictures  secured  a 
wide  distribution  all  over  the  earth.  The 
wofk  was  ch)sdy  watched  by  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  professional  astronomers 
were  generous  in  their  praise.^  This  early 
success  was  recognized  by  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  which  award- 
ed the  three  founders  the  John  Price 
Wetherill  medal  in  May,  1933,  "for  their 
design  and  construction  of  novel  ap- 
paratus for  the  making  of  motion  pic- 
tures of  astronomical  subjects." 

The  reception  of  the  solar  motion 
pictures  led  R.  R.  McMath  to  suggest  a 
solar  tower  telescope.  With  the  help  of 
Flrendent  Ruthven,  |io,ooo  was  secured 
from  the  Rackham  Fund  as  an  initial 
grant.  R.  R.  McMath  and  his  brother, 
Neil  Cook  McMath  (C.E.  Cornell  '14), 
then  made  an  extended  tour  of  inspection 
to  other  observatories,  and  in  particular 

*  Late  ia  the  £dl  of  1933  the  Ute  Tncy  W.  Mc- 
Gregor Iwenw  iateiened  end  made  ■  fenenMu  grant 

for  the  operation  of  the  observatory  for  the  calendar 
>xar  of  1934.  It  would  be  difficult  to  evaluate  the  im- 
port:incc  of  this  event,  as  the  later  growth  of  the  ob- 
servatory would  have  been  imposuble  without  the  help 
of  Mr.  McGr^or  «ad  «f  the  tnistees  of  the  MeGi^or 
Fund.  To  our  great  sorrow,  Mr.  McGregor  did  not  Ure 
toaee  tbeolMervatory  reach  iu  present  stature. 


to  Mount  Wilson  Observatory.  All  pos- 
sible aid  was  given  by  the  scientists  at 
these  observatories.  It  developed,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  most  desiraUe  to 
build  an  instrument  which  would  take 
world  rank  as  to  size  and  light  grasp. 
Soon  after  the  McMaths'  return  from 
their  trip,  the  founders  of  the  McMath- 
Hulbert  Observatory  and  H.  D.  Curtb 
held  a  conference  and  decided  to  proceed 
with  plans  for  such  an  instrument.  It 
soon  became  obvious  that  the  cost  of  the 
instrument  would  gready  overrun  die 
initial  grant  A  very  substantial  grant 
was  then  obtained  from  the  McGregor 
Fund  of  Detroit,  and  in  addition  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  made  generous  con- 
tributions. 

The  resources  available  for  design 
and  construction  proved  to  be  particu- 
larly fortunate.  R.  R.  McMath  was 
president  of  die  company  in  whose  shops 
the  lo^-inch  instrument,  with  its  com- 
plicated accessories  and  other  equip- 
ment, had  been  built.  Neil  C.  McMath 
was  vice-president  of  the  Whitehead  and 
Kales  Company  of  Detroit,  one  of  the 
larger  steel  fabricators  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  Edison  Petrit,  of  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory,  put  his  accumulated 
experience  in  solar  physics  and  solar  ob- 
servation unreservedly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  McMath-Hulbert  Observatory. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  mistakes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  past. 

Ground  for  the  new  tower  telescope 
was  broken  on  July  16,  1935,  and  the  in- 
strument was  completed,  except  for 
temporary  optical  parts,  on  June  30, 
1936.  A  description  was  published  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  Observatory  Pub- 
lications  (Vol.  7,  No.  i,  1937).  Fortu- 
nately, the  founders  had  purchased 
enough  optical  pyrex  from  the  Coming 
Glass  Company  late  in  1934.  This  alone 
p>ermitted  the  work  to  be  undertaken  as 
soon  as  it  was.  Nevertheless,  certain 
parts  of  the  optical  equipment  were  not 
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ready  at  rhe  end  of  June,  1936.  Director 
W.  S.  Adams,  of  the  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory,  thereupon  loaned  the  Mc- 
Math-Hulbert  Observatory  sufficient  op- 
tical equipment  with  which  to  begin  its 
program.  Kven  as  late  as  May,  1937,  the 
observatory  had  not  yet  received  its 
own  six^inch  diiFraction  gratii^  and  was 
still  using  one  loaned  by  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory. 

Edison  Pettit  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  research  associate  of  tiie  Mc- 
Math-Hulbert  Observatory  in  June, 
if;'!^.  He  spent  July  and  August  super- 
vising the  observational  program  at  Lake 
Angelus.  Although  it  had  been  hoped 
that  the  results  would  be  unusual,  no  one 
had  even  imagined  such  results  as  were 
actually  secured.  Certain  phenomena 
which  the  astronomer  had  only  strongly 
supposed  to  e»st  he  could  now,  for  die 
first  time  in  astronomical  history,  see  as 
often  as  desired  and  examine  minutely. 
The  results  ot  me;isurements  of  the  first 
summer's  negatives  are  described  by  R. 
R.  McMath  and  Edison  Pettit  in  the 
Astrophysk^  Joum^  (Vol.  85,  No.  4, 
1937)- 

The  light-pressure  theory  which  has 
been  advanced,  particularly  in  England, 
in  explanation  of  the  solar  prominences, 
appears  to  have  been  disproved  by  the 
observations  of  1936.  The  films  indicate 
that  a  source  of  chromospheric  material 
exists  high  above  the  solar  surface,  and 
suggest  strongls-  that  there  is  a  solar 
atmosphere,  ncirwirtistanding  that  all 
eclipse  evidence  seems  to  deny  its  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  winter  of  1936-37  some  altera- 
tions to  the  instrumentation  and  some 
important  additions  were  made.  The 
changes  and  additions  were  the  result  of 
one  year's  use  of  the  instrument  and 
were,  in  the  main,  evolutionary  in  char- 
acter. 

Dr.  Edison  Pettit  continued  as  re- 
search associate  and  sprat  June,  July, 


and  August,  1937,  at  the  observatory  as- 
sisting with  the  observational  program. 
The  results  of  die  summer's  obaenring, 
together  with  more  observations  by  Mc- 
Math and  H.  E.  Sawyer  in  the  autumn, 
were  described  in  Mount  JFilson  Con- 
tnbuttom.  No.  5^7.  I'he  tower  performed 
widi  perfect  satisfaction  during  its  sec- 
ond summer,  so  that  only  minor  changes 
in  the  instnmicntation  were  made  during 
the  winter  of  1937-38,  the  principal  one 
being  die  dengn  and  constructicm  of 
an  auxiliary  photoelectric  guiding  ap^ 
paratus. 

Dr.  Pettit  was  again  at  Lake  Angelus 
observing  with  the  tower  telescope  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1938.  Measures  of  the 
records  of  the  previous  summers  had 
made  it  evident  that  motions  perpendic- 
ular to  the  line  of  sight,  dcducible  from 
the  customary  spectroheli(^rams  ob- 
tained with  the  tower  telescope  and  the 
spectroheliokinematograph,  could  tell 
only  a  part  ot  the  story  of  motions  on  the 
sun.  Accordingly,  Sawyer  and  George 
Malesky  spent  the  summer  evolving  a 
technique  for  measuring  the  motions 
of  prominence  material  along  the  line 
of  sight,  using  the  10^-inch  equatorial 
and  its  spectroheliokinematograph. 

It  was  found  that  the  velocities  at  all 
points  of  an  area  under  obser\'ation  could 
be  determined  by  giving  a  suitable  mo- 
don  to  die  slits  of  an  orthodox  spectro- 
heliograph.  The  necessary  modons  were 
obtainable  only  in  an  instrument  nf 
special  construction,  and  Mr.  Julius  F. 
Stone  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  made  a  grant 
of  $10,000  to  the  observat(My  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  new 
radial  velocity  spectrohelinirraph. 

The  Stone  radial  velocity  spcctrohelio- 
graph  was  built  in  the  winter  of  1 938-39, 
and  its  installation  in  the  tower  telescope 
just  to  the  north  and  above  the  main 
spectroheliograph  was  completed  by 
November,  1939.  A  complete  optical 
system,  using  the  existing  driving  and 
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controlling  mechanisms,  was  added  to 

the  fifty-foot  tower  for  directing  and 
focusing  sunlight  on  the  Stone  spectro- 
heliograph. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1938  Dr. 
Pettit  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
work  at  the  ohsf-rvatorv,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly did  not  participate  in  the  ob- 
serving in  the  summer  of  1939.  During 
the  1939  observing  season  the  first 
strictlv  simultaneous  records  of  the  mo- 
tions of  solar  prominences  in  light  from 
two  different  efements,  calcium  and 
hydrogen,  were  obtained;  and  also  in 
this  observing  season  the  first  pictures 
of  the  actual  beginnings  of  two  promi- 
nences were  made. 

For  some  time  past,  Judge  Hulbert, 
Director  R.  R.  McMath,  and  his  father, 
Francis  C.  McMath,  had  discussed  plans 
for  the  general  enlargement  of  the  ob- 
servatory. Inasmuch  as  the  tower  tde- 
scope  had  become  a  proved  sucoes^  the 
field  for  the  spectroheliokinematograph, 
mounted  as  it  was  on  the  lo^-inch  equa- 
torial, was  very  limited.  Upon  the  death 
of  F.  C.  McMath  on  February  13,  1938, 
it  was  decided  that  the  iCo-inch  should 
be  replaced  with  a  memorial  twenty-four- 
inch  equatorial  telescope.  The  work  on 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  the 
Francis  C.  McMadl  twenty-four  inch  re- 
flecting telescope  was  started  early  in 
1939,  and  the  instrument  was  practically 
completed  by  June  30,  194OW  It  has  been 
described  in  the  PublicaHons  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigmi  Ohsentatory  (VoL  8, 
No.  6). 

Throughout  the  regime  of  Heber  D. 
Curtis  the  curators,  'wlio  at  his  request 
were  newly  designated  honorary  curators 
of  the  astronomical  observatories  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  have  served  as 
an  advisory  board.  Neil  C.  McMath  took 
his  father's  place  as  a  curator  in  March, 
1938.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  R.  R. 
McMath  accepted  the  directorship  of  the 
McMath-Hulbert  Observatory,  and  Wil- 


lard  Pope  soon  afterward  replaced  him 

as  an  honorary  curator. 

The  simultaneous  recording  of  promi- 
nence motions  in  three  dimensions  <md 
in  the  light  of  dififierent  elements  showed 
the  great  desirability  of  adding  still  an- 
other simultaneous  record,  that  of  the 
energy  changes  in  prominences  and  other 
solar  features.  Preliminary  designs  by 
Director  McMath  for  a  new  instrument 
indicated  that  at  least  a  seventy-foot 
tower  telescope  would  be  needed,  and 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  telescope  and 
an  c^ce  building  to  house  the  staff,  pro- 
vide a  library,  darkrooms,  laboratory 
facilities,  and,  probably  most  important 
of  all,  a  suitably  equipped  instrument 
shop,  were  drawn  up.  In  September, 
1939,  the  McGregor  Fund  made  a  grant 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  of  $  1 00,000 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  McMath  deeded 
the  necessary  land  to  carry  out  these 
plans.  The  new  building  was  dedicated  on 
May  25,  1 940,  together  with  the  tower 
telescope  structure  (without  instrumen- 
tation). Work  was  immediately  started 
on  the  new  McGregor  instrument,  and 
the  new  tower  telescope  was  in  service 
by  the  end  of  1941. 

The  completion  of  the  McGregor  Tow- 
er perfects  the  Lake  Angdus  equipment 
to  the  pmnt  whtfe  omcurrent  observa* 
tions  of  space  motion  and  of  the  energy 
in  solar  activity  can  be  made  with  ease 
and  precision.  Experience  gained  in  mak- 
ing the  simultaneous  records  in  hydro- 
gen and  calcium  light  and  the  simul- 
taneous radial  velocity  records  indicates 
that  such  concurrent  observation  has 
many  times  die  value  of  an  isolated 
record. 

Although  the  new  concurrent  observa- 
tions will  supersede,  in  many  ways, 
the  origmal  **<m6-vartable**  observadkms, 

several  important  results  have  emerged 

from  the  early  motion  pictures  of  solar 
prominences.  For  the  first  time,  as- 
tronomers have  been  able  to  see  the 
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motions  of  prominences  projected  on  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  and  these  pictures,  as 
well  as  the  pictures  of  prominences  pro- 
jected on  the  8ky»  show  conclusively  that 
95  per  cent  of  the  material  in  promi- 
nences is  moving  downward  to  the  sun. 

The  beginnings  of  simultaneous  ob- 
servations have  enabled  us  to  demon- 
strate pictoiially,  and  by  measurement, 
that  the  gases  which  compose  a  solar 
prominence  are  perfectly  mixed  and  in 
some  instances  to  derive  the  geometrical 
relations  of  the  prominences  to  definite 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Rased 
on  these  first  results  of  the  method  of 
concurrent  observations,  new  instru- 
ments have  been  solved,  a  staff  of  as- 
tronomers has  been  ocganized  to  do  co- 
ojyerative  research,  and  a  novel  program 
for  continued  investigation  and  observa- 
tion of  tbe  sun  has  been  developed. 

The  phenomenal  growdi  of  the  observ. 
atory  to  an  "institution  resfKjnsible  for 
one  ot  the  greatest  developments  of  the 
decade — tiie  continuous  record  of  the 
motions  of  the  solar  atmosphere*'  has 
required  the  close  and  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  many  individuals. 

H.  E.  Sawyer  and  O.  C.  Mohler,  as- 
sbtant  astronomers,  together  with  J.  T. 
Brodie,  assistant,  comprise  the  present 
scientific  staff.  Messrs.  Sawyer  and 
Brodie  have  been  at  Lake  Angelus  since 
late  in  1933.  Dr.  Mohler,  after  a  close 
association  with  the  observatory  which 


began  in  1933,  joined  the  staff  perma- 
nently in  1940.  C.  W.  Guenther,  instru- 
ment maker,  and  two  machinists,  under 
the  supervision  of  engineer  George  Ma> 
lesky,  are  engaged  in  completing  the  in- 
struments for  the  McGrq^  Tower  at 
Lake  Angelus. 

The  three  founders  of  die  observatory 
— R.  R.  McMath,  Judge  H.  S.  Hulbert, 
and  F.  C.  McMath — have  been  com- 
pletely responsible  for  the  organization 
of  the  observatory.  Judge  Hulbert  has 
been  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  observatory 
whenever  his  many  duties  would  permit 
his  participation  in  its  activities;  and 
until  his  death  Mr.  F.  C.  McMath  con- 
tributed from  his  long  engineering  experi- 
ence freely  and  generously  in  the  design 
of  buildings  and  new  instruments.  His 
advice  and  counsel  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  die  observatory  have  been 
gready  missed  during  the  last  three 
years.  From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the 
observatory,  Dr.  R.  R.  McMath  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  all  of  the  instru- 
ments and  buildings andhas» in  addition, 
initiated  and  supervised  the  research  of 
the  observatory. 

RoBSitT  R.  McMath 

Francis  C.  McMath* 
Henry  S.  Hulbert 

*  Mvich  of  the  above  history  was  written  hy  the  late 
Francis  C  McMath.  It  hu  been  brought  up  to  date 
bf  Meant.  R.  R.  Bldihili  and  H.  &  Hnlbcrt 
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METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
THE  TEACHING  OF  METEOROLOGY 


p^HE  Regents'  report  tu  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in 
1849  incorporated  a  statement  by 
the  Board  of  Visitors  regarding  the  lack 
of  "philosophical  apparatus."  The  im- 
portance placed  on  meteorology  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  excerpt: 

....  Not  an  inatnunent,  even,  for  Me- 
teorological purposes,  is  to  be  found  in  their 
(the  R^ents'J  inventory,  notwithstanding 
the  subject  is  becoming  every  year  one  of 
increasing  interest  to  the  scholar  and  poetical 
[practical?]  man,  and  awakens  the  attention 
^  our  national  ud  other  Legislatures. 
(R.SJ*J,,  1849,  p.  45.) 

Lectures  on  meteorology  and  climate 
were  announced  in  the  Catalogue  for 
1852-53  under  the  heading,  Chemistry, 
as  follows:  "During  the  Third  Term  a 
special  course  will  be  given  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Class-  -also  Lectures  upon  the 
subjects  of  Mercorolog>-  and  Climate." 
An  unfilled  professorship  of  theoretical 
and  practical  agriculture  was  also  listed. 
In  1853-54,  under  Agricultural  Course, 
the  following  course  was  announced: 
"Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  the  Arts,  Meteorology  and 


mate."  These  were  evidently  given  by 
the  Reverend  Charles  Fox  (A.B.  and 
A.M.  Oxford),  Lecturer  on  Theoretittl 
and  Practical  Agriculture,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  for  1854-55.  His  death, 
whidi  was  recorded  in  the  Calal^giu  of 
1854-55,  occurred  in  July,  1854,  and 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  lectures  which 
was  then  considered  only  temporary.  The 
prospect  of  finding  an  immediate  succes- 
sor was  apparently  given  up  in  1861-62, 
when  the  unfilled  professorship  was  can- 
celed from  the  faculty  list,  but,  to  judge 
from  the  statement  m  the  Catalogue^  the 
hope  of  providing  a  complete  agricultur- 
al course  survived  until  1863. 

The  interest  in  meteorology  did  not 
fail,  however,  because  of  its  association 
with  the  ill-fated  agricultural  course.  Me- 
teorological instruments  were  included 
in  the  purchases  made  with  the  Regents* 
approval  in  1854  by  Alexander  Winchell, 
Professor  ot  Physics  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. His  account  for  instruments  in  June 
of  that  year  totaled  I500.  An  additional 
sum  of  $500  was  appropriated,  which  he 
exceeded  by  ^135.75.  The  foUowmg  ac- 
tim  was  recoanded  in  October: 
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A  memorial  was  received  from  Professor 
Winchell  stating  that  the  University  is  now 
in  possession  of  a  complete  suite  of  Meteoro- 
logical Instruments  and  recommending  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  the  keepinp  of  a 
regular  record  of  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions at  the  Univeraty.  Whereupon,  it  was 
ordered  that  Professor  Winchcl!  procure  a 
bound  blank  book  ruled  according  to  the 
forms  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  keep  therein  a  record  of  regular  Me- 
teorological Observations  at  the  University. 
{R.P.,  1837-64,  P-  575-) 

In  accordance  with  this  action,  records 
were  made  by  Wtndiell  frwn  1854  to 
1857  and  were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  publication.  In  1852  Dr. 
H.  R.  Schetterly  made  meteorological 
records  at  Ann  Arbor;  also,  from  1852 
to  1856,  Lum  WoodrufF  made  such  rec- 
orcis  three  and  one-half  miles  cast  of 
Ann  Arbor.  According  to  Winchell,  the 
records  by  these  observers  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  Winchell  Papers  in  the  University 
archives  contain  a  large  amount  of  mete- 
orological data  from  other  stations  in 
Michigan,  some  for  dates  as  early  as 
1833,  as  well  as  records  from  distant 
parts  of  flic  I  nited  States,  both  east  and 
west.  These  records  include  temperature, 
rainfall,  barometric  pressure,  w  ind,  clouds, 
and  humidity.  Meteorological  tables  for 
several  stations  in  Michigan  give  means 
by  months  during  several  years  for  the 
chief  meteorological  elements. 

In  Regent  Hubbard's  compilation  of 
bylaws  (jByhtwSy  1922,  p.  67)  is  contained 
the  statement:  "The  Director  of  the 
Observatory  shall  have  charge  of  the  Ob- 
servatory and  of  the  astronomical  and 
meteorological  instruments  and  appanu 
tus." 

Mark  Walrnd  Harrington,  third  Pro- 
fessor oi  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory  J 1879-91,  gave  much  atten- 
tton  to  meteorology,  indttding  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject,  the  securing  of  instru- 
ments, and  the  keeping  of  records  (see 


Part  III:  Department  of  Astronomy). 
In  the  University  Calendar  for  1879-80 
a  two-hour  course  designated  as  General 
Meteorology  was  announced.  Later  the 
course  was  called  Modem  Meteorology 
and  an  elementary'  course  in  physics  was 
made  a  prerequisite.  Eight  students  en- 
rolled in  meteorology  for  the  first  semes- 
ter of  1880-81.  Smne  conception  of  the 
importance  assigned  to  meteorology  is 
conveyed  by  the  heading,  "Astronomy 
and  Meteorolog>',"  in  the  University 
OUtndamS  1885-86,  above  the  descrip- 
tion of  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Astronomy. 

In  response  to  Harrington's  request 
soon  after  his  arrival,  ^850  was  appro- 
priated for  meteorological  instruments. 
He  secured  a  Hcnigh's  barograph,  a 
Hough's  thermograph  and  an  anemo- 
graph of  St.  Gibbon's  pattern  for  wind 
vdodty  and  direction.  From  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  he  obtained  a  stand- 
ard  thermometer,  a  psvchrometer,  a  ter- 
restrial-radiation rliermometer,  and  a 
solar-radiation  thermometer.  Tridaily 
records  of  the  barograph,  thermograph, 
and  anemograph  were  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  at  Lansing.  Har- 
rington stated  in  his  report  to  the  Re- 
gents for  the  period  October  i,  1879 — 
Januar>'  i,  1 88 1,  that  continuous  reoMtls 
of  the  three  most  important  meteorolog- 
ical elements  had  never  before  been 
made  at  Ann  Arbor,  and,  excepting  a 
record  of  the  velodty  of  the  wind,  never 
before  in  Michigan,  so  far  as  he  knew. 
The  report  was  composed  of  detailed 
observations,  grouped  under  the  three 
headings  indicated  in  the  following  sum- 
mary : 

I.  The  climate  of  Ann  Arbor  (tem- 
perature, relative  humidity,  barometer, 
clouds,  ozone,  precipitation,  and  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  wind).  The  latnfall 
for  1880  reached  forty-four  inches,  which 
was  unusually  large,  as  the  yearly  aver- 
age for  Ann  Arbor  was  about  thirty-six 
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inches.  In  the  special  table^  "Gales  at 
Ann  Arbor  during  i88c^**  the  wind  direc- 
tion, duration,  and  maximum  velocity 
were  correlated  with  the  change  of  tem- 
perature, with  tMUometric  pressure,  and 
also  with  the  relative  humidity,  cloudi- 
ness, and  kind  of  clouds.  The  relationship 
between  the  conditions  at  Ann  Arbor  and 
the  weather  of  the  United  States  in  gen- 
eral was  shown  in  an  interesting  cdumn, 
in  which  was  noted  especially  the  associ- 
ation with  low-pressure  areas  in  diiFerent 
parts  of  the  country, 

2.  The  diurnal  fluctuation  of  the  mete- 
orological elements.  It  was  found  diat 
the  wind  velocity  fluctuates  very  much 
as  the  temperature  does,  that,  on  the 
average,  the  wind  is  lightest  at  about 
sunrise,  increases  rapidly  in  velocity  till 
noon  or  soon  after,  and  then  falls  rap- 
idly until  sunset,  and  after  that  slowly 
through  the  night  until  it  reaches  its 
minimum  at  about  sunrise. 

3.  The  character  of  local  storms.  Thun- 
derstorms, hailstorms,  and  squalls  of 
brief  duration  were  here  described,  and 
correlated  witli  the  chief  meteorological 
elements.  In  a  special  analysis  of  a  sud- 
den thunderstorm  the  following  conclu- 
sion was  reached: 

....  The  squall  accompanied  a  small  high 
pressure  center,  the  upper  part  of  which — 
represented  by  the  cloud — was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  lower.  Thi";  column  of  heavier 
air  was  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  and  vivid 
dectric  difldiarges,  which  extended  out  from 
it  but  a  short  distance.  From  the  base  of  the 
column  the  air  was  pouring  out  radially  in 
all  directkms.  (Harrington,  p.  19.) 

Meteorological  records  that  Harring- 
ton began  in  January,  1880,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  his  administra- 
tion, were  copied  by  William  J.  Hussey 
in  a  volume  now  kept  at  the  Observa- 
tory. Harrington  added  to  the  equipment 
two  small  seismoscopes  which  indicated 
only  the  time  of  occurrence  of  seismic 
disturbances.  In  1884  he  established 


the  Anurkan  MHionlogical  Jotmml.  He 
made  many  contributions  to  this  journal* 

and  served  as  its  editor  until  1892. 

Harrington  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  firom  die  University  in  June, 
1 891,  for  die  first  semester  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  went  to  Washington,  D.C., 
m  reorganize  the  meteorological  work  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  on  July  i, 
1 891,  became  first  Chief  of  the  Weadier 
Bureau.  The  course  Modem  MeteoroU 
ogy  was  bracketed  (to  be  omitted)  in 
the  Calendar  for  1891-92  because  of  his 
absence,  and  since  that  time  has  not 
been  offered  in  die  Department  of  As> 
tronomy. 

In  1909-10  Elementary  Meteorology, 
a  two-hour  course  developed  by  Irving 
Day  Soott  (Oberiin  '00,  Ph.D.  Michigan 
Instructor  in  Physiographical  Ge- 
ology, was  first  taught  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology.*  It  was  an  elementary 
treatment  of  the  dynamics  of  die  atmos- 
phere, including  properties  and  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere,  weather  and  its 
variations,  and  some  account  of  weather 
prediction,  and  was  designed  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  physical  gec^raphy  in 
the  high  schools.  Physiography  3  was  a 
prerequisite.  In  1920-21  one  of  the  two 
elementary  geology  courses  was  "strong- 
ly advised"  for  students  entering  Fhysi> 
ography  3,  and  a  year  later  three  pre- 
liminary courses  were  required,  making 
a  sequence  of  four  prerequisite  to  Ele- 
mentary Meteorology.  By  1 923-24,  how- 
ever, diis  long  sequence  of  prerequisites 
ceased  to  appear  in  the  Catalogue. 

The  beginning,  growth,  and  separation 
of  courses  in  geography  by  the  side  of 
courses  in  geology  from  1 914  to  1923  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  Klcmcntary  Mete- 
orology except  a  change  in  course  num- 
bering. In  the  high  school,  however, 
physical  geography  has  been  displaced 

*  The  section  on  instruction  in  meteorology  in  tite 
Department  of  GeoksT  btt  been  mpplied  Iqr  ftofcMor 
Irving  D.  Soott. 
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to  a  Uige  extent  by  other  subjects,  and 
consequently,  although  the  course  in  me- 
teorology continues  to  be  offered  at  the 
present  in  the  Department  of  Geology, 
the  demand  for  it  has  undoigone  a  sli^t 
decline.  The  subject  has  recently  been 
taken  over  by  Ralph  Leroy  Belknap 
('23^,  Sc.D.  '29),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geology,  who  has  worked  two  seasons  in 
Greenland  on  upper4ur  circulation  (see 
Part  III:  Department  of  Geology). 

During  the  directorship  of  Asaph  Hall, 
Jr.,  1892-1905,  meteorological  records 
were  continued,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Michigan  Srare  Board  of  Health.  In  1905 
this  board  discontinued  its  meteorologi- 
cal work.  William  Joseph  Hussey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory  from  1905  to  1926,  adopted 
the  system  of  meteorological  observations 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
and  in  1907,  upon  his  recommendation 
to  the  Regents,  Prendent  Angell  took 
up  the  question  and  secured  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  station  at  the  Observatory.  Some 
of  the  old  meteorological  instmments 
needed  repair — for  example,  a  heavy 
wind  had  carried  off  the  anemometer 
bails  and  had  broken  the  shaft.  New 
instruments  were  also  purchased  to  com- 
plete the  equipment  necessary  to  make 
records  in  accordance  with  the  govern- 
ment requirements.  The  work  of  the  sta- 
tion has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Necessary  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  time  and  method  of  recording  the  ob- 
servations. To  1905  they  were  made  at 
7:00  A.M.,  2:00  P.M.,  and  9:00  P.M.,  in 
accordance  with  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  Weather  Bureau  observations,  made 
twice  a  day,  at  7:00  a.m.  and  7:00  p.m., 
include  barometric  pressure,  air  temper- 
ature, relative  humidity,  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind,  precipitation,  and 


cloudiness.  Records  are  also  kept  of  the 
daily  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures and  of  such  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena as  severe  thunder  and  lightning, 
dense  fogs,  heavy  frosts,  ice  storms,  dust 
storms,  aurwas,  and  seismic  disturb- 
ances. 

Regarding  meteorological  equipment, 
Hussey  stated  in  1912: 

Continuous  instrumental  records  arc  also 
obtained  of  the  vdocity  of  die  wind,  as  re- 
corded by  the  anemometer;  of  the  air  tem- 
perature by  a  Richard  thermograph;  of  the 
rdative  humidity  by  a  Richard  hygrograph 
and  of  the  atmospheric  presBute  by  a  Kichttd 
aneroid  barograph. 

At  the  present  time,  as  the  hygrograph 
is  not  in  use,  the  relative  humidity  is 
determined  twice  a  day  with  the  use  of  a 
wet-  and  dry-bulb  sling  psychrometer. 
The  other  instrumentad  records  have 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  regular  meteorological  observa- 
tions are  sent  each  month  to  the  Lansing 
station  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  From  April  i  to  September  30 
each  year  the  daily  observations  are  tele- 
graphed each  morning  to  the  Chicago 
station  for  the  use  of  the  Com  and  Wheat 
Section.'  During  the  winter  season  a 
weekly  report  of  the  average  depth  of 
snow  is  sent  to  Lansing.  Each  morning  a 
weadier  rq;>ort  is  telephoned  for  pttUic»> 
tion  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News*  The 
Observaton,'  is  thus  continuing  to  con- 
tribute valuable  public  services  through 
the  use  of  its  meteorological  equipment. 

The  meteorological  work  at  the  Ob- 
servatory is  now  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  a  volunteer  station.  Because  of  the 
nearness  of  two  primary  Government 
Weather  Bureau  sutions  the  rdative 
value  of  the  local  work  is  not  as  great  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Harrington. 

W.  Cakl  Rvnrs 
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THE  DEPARTMl 

K^lf  ^HE  PERIOD  FROM  TR37  TO  1 8 55.  

II  The  first  appointment  to  the 
JL  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan was  that  of  Asa  day  (M.D.  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  [N.Y.] 
'31,  A.M.  Harvard  '44,  LL.D.  Michigan 
'87)  in  1838  as  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Zooh^.  Because  of  insufficient  funds 
and  delay  in  building,  however,  students 
were  not  admitted  until  1841.  In  the 
meantime  Asa  Gray  obtained  permission 
to  visit  Europe.  He  was  paid  two  yeais* 
salary  and  was  commissioned  to  purchase 
books  for  the  Library  to  the  extent  of 
^5,000.  Only  one  botanical  publication 
was  included  in  this  initial  accession. 
It  apparendy  was  unders^xtd  that  Gray 
would  supply  books  for  the  study  of 
botany  from  his  own  library.  Upon  his 
feturn  from  Europe  in  1 839,  he  continued 
his  studies  in  the  East.  In  1840,  he 
agreed  to  a  continuation  of  his  appoint- 
ment without  salar>',  and  in  when 
it  appeared  that  there  was  no  immediate 
prosp>cct  of  participation  in  the  instruc- 
tion, he  resigned  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment  at  Harvard.^ 

>  For  details  ccmccrnlng  Am  GrajT  MC  tbe  attidtt 
lilted  in  the  biblic^raphy. 


NT  OF  BOTANY 

In  1842,  Abram  Sager  (Rensselaer  '31, 
M.D.  Castleton  Medical  College  '35, 
A.M.  hon.  Michigan  '52)  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Zoology  without 
salary'  until  his  teaching  should  begin. 
He  had  been  associated  with  Douglass 
Houghton,  who,  as  state  geologist  in 
1837-38,  conducted  the  first  geological 
survey,  which  covered  the  two  southern- 
most rows  of  counties.  The  botanical 
phases  of  the  survey  were  handled  by 
John  Wr^t  with  the  assistance  of 
George  H.  Bull.  Sager  was  responsible 
for  the  work  on  the  fauna.  Both  Sager 
and  Houghton  had  strong  botanical  in. 
terests.  Houghton  had  been  associated 
with  Schoolcraft  in  his  explorations  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  had 
published  reports  of  his  findings  con- 
cerning the  plants.  Houghton  and  Sager 
made  collections  of  ^xoxs  whidi  finidly 
came  into  the  University's  possession. 

The  act  of  the  state  legislature  au- 
thorizing the  geological  survey  provided 
that  the  resulting  collections  should  be 
deposited  with  the  University.  The  Re- 
gents were  apparently  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  collections  in 
the  field  of  natural  history.  They  author- 
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ized  the  use  of  one  of  the  projected  pro- 
fessors' houses  for  tliem  until  the  main 
building  should  be  completed  {R-P; 
1837-64,  p.  70;  sec  Part  VIII:  Umivbiu 
siTv  Herbauvm  for  the  history  of  the 
collections). 

Doubtless  these  collections  played  a 
part  in  the  selection  ot  Douglass  iiough- 
ton  as  Professor  of  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy in  18 J9.  And  in  turn,  Houghton 
probably  recommended  that  his  co- 
worker in  the  geological  survey,  Abram 
Sager,  be  tile  second  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Zoology.  Sager,  apparently,  was  ex- 
pected to  assist  Houghton  with  the  col- 
lections without  pay.  Sager  at  the  time 
was  a  physician  at  Jackson. 

It  is  difficult  to  detenninewhen  instruc- 
tion was  first  given  in  botany.  On  April 
17,  1845,  the  Regents  requested  Sager  to 
give  an  elementary  course  in  botany  and 
zoology  during  die  first  two  mondis  of 
die  next  term  and  provided  that  **he  be 
paid  pro  rata  for  the  time  engaged." 
In  the  Regents'  Proceedings  of  August  5, 
1846,  It  was  stated  that  the  resolution 
again  authori«ng  Sager's  employment 
during  the  spring  term  had  not  been  car- 
ried into  effect  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  his  professional  business  at  jack- 
son,  the  compensation  for  the  short  pe- 
riod being  inadequate.  Biology  courses 
before  1 1^49  were  evidently  not  as  shown 
in  the  Catalogue^  where  botany  was  first 
listed  for  1844  (winter  term)  and,  after 
a  two-year  omission,  reappeared  as  a 
half-term  summer  course.  Actually,  Dr. 
Sager  taught  an  elementary  course  in 
botany  and  zoology  through  about  one- 
half  of  the  summer  of  1845  and  through- 
out the  summer  terms  of  1847  and  1848. 
Tn  the  Catalogue  of  1848-49  botany  was 
listed  as  sharing  the  third  term  of  the 
freshman  year  with  zoology  and  was  thus 
continued  until  1852-53,  when  it  was 
moved  to  the  third  term  of  the  senior 
year  under  the  title  of  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Physiolt^y.  The  following  descrip- 


tion of  the  course  was  giiren  in  the  Gafo- 
hpu  of  1852-53  (p.  35): 

The  in>-lrurt!on  in  this  department  (Zool- 
ogy and  BotanyJ  will  be  communicated  in  a 
course  of  lectures  during  the  third  term  of 
the  fourth  year,  upon  the  general  and  com- 
parative organization  of  plants,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  their  systematic  arrangement 
or  classification;  and  v^etable  physiology, 
comprising  the  sources  and  mode  of  nutrition 
of  plants,  and  their  various  modes  of  d^ 
velopment  and  <fosenunation;  also  an  outline 
of  their  geograf^cal  distribution  and  eco> 
nomica!  history. 

A  parallel  course  [in  subject  matter]  on 
the  general  and  comparative  physiology  of 

animals,  their  cla'^'^ifiratinn,  haliits  and  rrla- 
tion  to  human  interests,  will  be  given  during 
the  term. 

Schleiden's  Principles  of  Botany^  Bal- 
four's Manual  of  Botany ^  Gray's  Botani- 
cal TexUBookf  and  Jussieu's  Elemenis 
Botany  were  ^ven  as  books  of  reference 

for  botany. 

This  course  occupied  a  third  of  the 
time  of  senior  students  from  April  i  to 
June  29.  The  first  half  of  the  term  was 

apparently  devoted  to  botanv,  and  the 
second  to  -/oology.  Five  lectures  were 
given  a  week.  It  was  required  in  both 
the  dasMcal  and  scientific  courses.  The 
fourth-year  class  in  1852-53  consisted  of 
ten  students,  and  in  1854-55, 
year  Sager  taught  the  course,  sixteen. 

In  1852-53  a  course  in  agriculture  was 
proposed  in  which  instruction  in  botany 
was  planned.  In  the  1853-54  Catalogue 
it  was  stated  that  instruction  "will  com- 
bine the  principles  and  practise  of  farm- 
ing; so  as  to  nnpart  a  knowledge  of 
everything  connected  with  the  subject 
except  manual  labor."  Apparently  some 
lectures  concerning  various  phases  of  agri- 
culture were  given  by  Professor  Charles 
Fox  until  his  death  in  1854.  The  plan  for 
the  development  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture was  terminated  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1855  providing  for  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  an  agricultural  college 
"within  ten  miles  of  the  state  capitol." 

In  1847,  Sager  with  others  successfully 
petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Medidne  and  Surgery, 
and  in  1848  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
addition  to  his  professorship  of  botany 
and  zoolf^.  In  1855  he  resigned  the  lat- 
ter to  devote  his  full  time  to  lus  profes- 
sorship in  the  Medical  Department.  Sa- 
ger's  early  interest  in  botany  did  not 
grow  at  the  University,  his  most  impor- 
tant contribution,  outside  of  his  teaching 
part  of  a  course  in  the  subject,  bdng  the 
gift  of  his  herbarium  in  1866. 

The  period  from  1855  to  1877. — In 
185$,  Alexander WincheU  (Wesleyan  '47, 
LL.D.  ibid,  '67)  became  Professor  of  Bot- 
any, Zoology,  and  Geology.  His  scientific 
reputation  was  developed  mostly  in  geol- 
ogy. The  extent  of  his  training  in  botany 
is  not  entirely  dear.  He  had  graduated 
from  Amenia  Seminary,  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  where  Erastus  O.  Haven 
taught  natural  science.  From  this  asso- 
dation  had  arisen  a  friendship  which  was 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
Winchell's  invitation  later  to  join  the 
faculty  of  the  University.  Winchell  grad- 
uated from  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  G)nnecticut,  in  1847.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  he  studied  botany  at  that 
institution.  The  next  year  he  taught 
natural  science  at  Pennington  Male 
Seminary  in  New  Jersey.  According  to 
his  two  unpublished  autobiographical 
sketches  in  the  Michigan  Historical  Col- 
lections, he  taught  botany.  He  stated 
that  he  "entered  with  irrepressible  zeal 
and  delight  upon  the  study  of  the  flora  of 
the  vicinity'  by  the  aid  of  that  admirable 
work,  Darlington's  Flora  Cestrica"  and 
from  it  he  gained  "an  impulse  which  has 
never  been  lost,  so  much  may  be  accom- 
plished from  an  adequate  and  genial 
book."  In  1849,  he  taught  at  Amenia 
Seminary,  where  botany  became  his  fa- 


vorite pursuit,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  fields  of  natural  science.  Here  he 
collected  and  studied  706  species  of  plants 
upon  which  he  based  his  only  strictly 
botanical  paper,  "Catalogue  of  Plants 
.  .  .  in  the  Vicinity  of  Amenia  Seminary." 
From  1850  to  1853  he  conducted  two 
girls'  schools  in  Alabama.  He  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  studies  in  various  fields 
of  natural  history.  While  head  of  the 
Mesopotamia  Female  Seminary  at  Eu- 
taw,  Alabama,  he  collected  435  species  of 
plants  (Winchdl,  MS,  "Notebook"). 
The  specimens  apparently  were  sent  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  1854  Winchell  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  as  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Civil  Engineering.  He  at 
once  sought  to  find  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  fields  nf  natural  history.  In  so  do- 
ing he  apparently  antagonized  Silas  H. 
Douglass,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy, and  Geology.  He  also  wait 
directly  to  the  Regents  over  the  head  of 
President  Tappan,  which  dnulitless  did 
not  lessen  the  antagonism  tliat  had  de- 
veloped between  two  incompatible  tem- 
peraments and  which  unfortunately  de- 
veloped into  a  bitter  feud.  However,  he 
achieved  his  purpose  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Ge- 
ology. 

Ptofessor  Winchell  introduced  the  lab- 
oratory method  at  the  University  in  in- 
struction in  botany.  Apparently  this  was 
optional  at  first.  In  die  1855-56  GsAi. 
logue  die  following  statement  occurs  (p. 
37): 

Besides  the  instructions  of  the  lecture 

room,  the  professor  will  afFord  facilities  to 
those  who  desire  them,  for  the  more  careful 
and  minute  examination  and  study  of  ob> 
jects,  the  determination  of  species  and  the 
identification  nf  fnrmations.  Short  excursions 
will  also  be  undertaken  in  term  time,  and 
longer  ones  in  vacation  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  students  into  actual  and  direct  com- 
munication with  Nature. 
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A  labotmtDiy  was  established,  as  shown 
by  the  statement  in  the  1856-57  Cata- 
logue  that  "such  as  desire  it  are  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  investigations  under 
die  eye  of  the  Professor,  in  die  Labor** 
tory  attached  to  this  department." 

Acccirding  to  the  1856-57  Catalogue, 
two  courses  in  botany  were  offered.  One 
was  an  elementary  course,  which  k^- 
lowed  an  elementary  course  in  zoology  in 
the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year; 
the  other  was  a  course  called  Vegetable 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  and  the  Prin- 
dples  of  Classification,  which  was  given 
as  an  elective  course  in  the  senior  year. 
This  class  met  three  days  each  week.  A 
similar  course  in  zoology  was  given  on  al- 
ternate days,  and  it  is  stated  that  '*at  die 
option  of  die  student  either  of  the  above 
courses  may  be  omitted  and  a  daily  exer- 
cise made  of  the  other."  In  1864-65  the 
elementary  course  in  botany  was  moved 
to  the  freshman  year,  in  which  it  was 
taught  for  one-third  of  the  semester. 

The  first  mention  of  graduate  study  in 
botany  was  made  in  1858-59.  According 
to  the  Catahffte  of  that  year  (p.  43),  ad- 
vanced  instruction  was  offered  both  se- 
mesters "in  some  of  the  departments  of 
Zoology  and  Botany  ....  to  candidates 
for  the  Mastei^s  Degrees,  and  others  pos- 
sessing  the  requisite  elementary  informa- 
tion," and  "this  will  include  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  microscope 
and  in  the  methods  of  anatomical  re- 
search and  a  discussion  of  general 
pies  of  classification. . . .  Students  of 
these  higher  courses  will  be  permitted  to 
work  with  the  Professor  in  the  labora- 
tory connected  with  the  department  and 
will  recdve  sudi  assistance  as  may  be 
found  necessary."  Here  is  the  first  em- 
phasis upon  microscopy,  which  later  be- 
came a  major  field  of  study.  The  ad- 
vanced work  in  botany  was  apparently 
elective,  since  it  was  not  listed  among  the 
required  courses  for  the  master's  degree. 

In  1873,  Professor  Winchell  resigned 


to  become  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. This  terminated  his  official  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  of  botany  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  since  on  his 
return  in  1879  he  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Geolcigy  and  Paleontology.  Al- 
though his  main  interests  were  in  other 
fields,  he  did  much  to  advance  botanical 
instruction  at  the  Univer«ty.  He  devd- 
oped  two  courses  in  which  students  were 
encouraged  to  study  plants  as  well  as 
books  and,  especially  in  the  advanced 
course,  to  obtain  botanical  information 
dirough  didr  own  observations.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  Museum  and  its  collections.  He  re- 
ported that  the  botanical  collections 
numbered  36,385  specimens  upon  his  re- 
signation in  1873.  He  strongly  supported 
the  theory  of  evolution.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
did  much  to  reconcile  science  and  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number 
of  students  who  specialized  in  botany 
with  Professor  Winchell.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  only  a  fow  continued  for 
the  master's  degree  at  that  time.  Three 
students  of  this  period  became  promi- 
nent in  the  botanical  field.  The  first  of 
these  was  William  J.  Bcal  ('59,  A.M.  '62, 
Ph.D.  hon.  '80),  who  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  (Michigan  State  Col- 
lege) and  one  of  the  leading  botanists  of 
die  country.  The  other  two  were  Mark 
W.  Harrington  ("68,  A.M.  '71,  LL-D- 
'94)  and  Volney  M.  Spalding  ('73,  Ph.D. 
Leipzig  '94),  both  prominent  later  in  the 
development  of  the  botanical  department 
at  Michigan.  That  Winchell  also  inter> 
ested  other  students  in  botany  is  shown 
by  the  contribution  or  valuable  collec- 
tions of  plants  by  a  number  of  alumni, 
notably  Jotuah  T.  Soovell,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent here  between  1867  and  1869,  Albert 
£.  Foote  ('67m),  and  Joseph  C.  Jones  ('72, 
A.M.  '75). 
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Eugene  W.  Hilgard  (Ph.D.  Heidelberg 
*53)  succeeded  Winchell  as  Professor  of 
Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  He  had 
been  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
veraty  of  Mississippi  and  the  state  geolo- 
gist. In  1874  Jiis  title  was  changed  to 
Professor  of  Mineralog\',  Geology,  Zool- 
og>',  and  Botany.  Mark.  Harrington  ap- 
parently taught  botany. 

Harrington,  while  a  senior  student 
(1868),  had  assisted  Winchell  in  the  Mu- 
seum without  compensation.  Upon  grad- 
uation he  was  appointed  Assistant  Cu- 
rator in  the  Museum.  It  was  his  duty  to 
collect  and  identify  specimens,  catalogue 
collections,  and  prepare  material  for  ex- 
change. In  1870  he  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  in  addition  to 
his  position  in  the  Museum.  In  1871,  he 
was  given  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as 
astronomical  aide  for  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  in  Alaska.  He  did  not  over- 
look his  botanical  opportunities,  but 
made  a  collection  of  plants  which  was 
sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A 
set  of  these  was  received  later  by  the 
University.  During  his  absence  in  1872, 
he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Geology, 
2AX>logy,  and  Botany.  He  returned  to 
Ann  Arbor  in  December,  1872,  about 
three  months  before  Winchell's  resigna- 
tion. In  1 873  he  became  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany 
and  in  1874,  by  Professor  Hilgard's  re- 
quest, was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  xoology  and  botany.  Hilgard  resigned 
in  Februar>',  1875,  to  become  J*rofessor 
of  Agricultural  Chemistn,'  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Harrington  con- 
tinued to  give  the  courses  in  zoology  and 
botany.  In  1876  he  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  study  in  Europe.  While 
abroad,  he  resigned  (1877)  to  become  a 
professor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics 
in  China.  This  terminated  his  (^ial 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  botany 
at  the  University.  When  Harrington  re- 
turned, in  1879,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 


fessor of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 

Observatory. 

Although  Harrington  was  in  charge  of 
botany  for  only  a  few  years,  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  devdopment  of  die 
subject.  The  establishment  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  brought  increased  demands, 
and  he  developed  a  course  in  pharma- 
ceutical botany  in  which  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  identification  of  dnigs  of 
vegetable  origin  and  the  detection  of 
adulterants.  In  1874  be  offered  for  the 
first  time  a  course  dealing  exclusively 
with  cryptogamic  plants. 

The  botanical  collections  were  consid- 
erably increased  through  Harrington's 
efforts;  in  his  report  to  the  president  in 

1875,  however,  he  complained  l^at  die 
great  increase  in  his  tiuitdiing  load  had 
prevented  him  from  properly  caring  for 
them.  Among  the  accessions  were  the 
plants  collected  by  J.  B.  Steere  on  his 
trip  to  South  America,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Philippines.  Harrington  studied 
the  ferns,  finishing  his  investigation  at 
Kew  in  England.  His  paper  giving  the  re- 
sults of  this  study,  "Tropical  Fems  Col- 
lected by  Professor  Steere  in  the  years 
1870-75,"  apparently  was  the  first  bo- 
tanical research  paper  to  be  published 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

The  period  from  1877  to  1904.— In 

1876,  Volney  M.  Spalding  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Botany,  to  as- 
sume Harrington's  duties  while  he  was 
on  leave  in  Europe.  After  Harrington's 
resignation  in  1877,  Joseph  B.  Steere 
('68,  '70/,  Ph.D.  hon.  '75),  who  had  been 
Assistant  Professor  of  Paleontology,  be- 
came Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Paleontology.  Spalding  continued  as  In- 
structor in  Zoology  and  Botany.  Whether 
he  continued  to  teach  courses  in  zoology 
is  not  certain.  His  title  was  changed  to 
Instructor  in  Biology  and  Botany  in  1878, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Steere  gave  the 
courses  in  zoology  and  paleontology  and 
that  Spalding  taught  the  course  in  biol- 
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ogy  and  the  courses  in  botany.  At  any 

rate,  the  work  in  botany  was  definitely 
separated  from  that  in  zoology  in  1879, 
when  Steere  became  Profiessor  of  Zoology 
and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  Spal- 
ding was  made  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany.  Spalding  became  Professor  of 
Botany  in  1886. 

Instruction  in  botany  for  a  dme  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  established  by  Har- 
rington. In  1877,  Louisa  Maria  Reed 
('76,  M.S.  '77)  was  appointed  as  an  as- 
sistant in  microscopical  botany.  In  1878 
she  married  Charles  H.  StoweU,  Instruc- 
tor in  the  Phys!olf)gical  Laboratory,  later 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Mirro<?copv. 
Until  her  resignation  in  1889  the  courses 
in  botany  were  given  by  Volney  M. 
Spalding  and  Mrs.  Stowell.  For  a  year  or 
two  she  assisted  Professor  Spalding.  She 
then  taught  the  courses  in  structural  bot- 
any, histology,  pharmaceutical  botany, 
and  microscopy.  Her  title  did  not  do  jus- 
tice to  her  responsibilities  and  attain- 
ments. She  taught  half  of  the  courses  in 
botany,  and  her  scientihc  accomplish- 
ments were  recognized  by  dection  as  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of 
London  the  first  woman  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. She  certainly  deserves  recognition 
as  the  first  woman  instructor  of  the 
University. 

Professor  Spalding  gave  a  general 
course  in  botany  entitled  Elements  of 
Biology  (Plant  Life),  which  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  study  of  typical  species  of 
plants  with  reference  to  structure,  physi- 
ology and  development."  It  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  (for  some  years 
with  a  similar  courae'in  zoology  as  Gen- 
eral Biology  I  and  2). 

During  the  first  part  of  this  period, 
Spalding  also  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  cryptogamic  bot- 
any widi  special  emphasis  upon  fungi. 
This  naturally  led  into  the  subject  of 
fungi  as  plant  parasites.  Plant  pathology 
was  then  in  its  infancy.  Several  students 
of  diis  period,  notably  Erwin  F.  Smith 


('86,  Sc.D.  '89)  and  Lewis  R.  Jones  ('89, 
Ph.D.  '04),  became  leaders  in  this  field. 

In  1 88 1  Spalding  taught  a  new  course, 
Forestry,  offered  in  the  Department  of 
Botany  and  also  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science.  This  apparently  was  the  first  for- 
mal instruction  in  forcstrv  to  be  gi\xn  in 
the  United  States  (Dana,  p.  253;.  The 
course  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
four  yean,  Spalding*  however,  main^ 
tained  a  very  active  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject and  had  an  important  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  Department  of  Forestry  in 
1903.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dean 
Dana,  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
breadth  and  vision  of  Professor  Spalding 
that  he  should  have  foreseen  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  future  problems  in  fores- 
try at  a  time  when  forestry  resources 
were  regarded  as  "inexhaustible." 

In  1901,  Charles  Albert  Davis  (Bow- 
doin  '86,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '05)  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Forestry.  He  had 
been  Professor  of  Natural  Science  at 
Alma  College.  He  registered  for  graduate 
study  in  botany  at  the  University  and 
received  the  doctorate  in  1905.  Davis 
was  much  interested  in  the  forestry  of 
the  state  and  published  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles. He  was  Curator  of  the  Herbarium 
from  1905  to  1908  and  then  became  the 
peat  expert  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Stowell, 
Frederick  Charles  Newcombe  ('90,  Ph.D. 
Leipzig  '93)  became  Instructor  in  Bot- 
any (1890).  He  was  made  Acting  .As- 
sistant Professor  and  had  charge  of  the 
department  during  Spalding's  absence  at 
Leipzig,  where  he,  like  Newcombe,  re- 
ceived the  doctorate  under  PfeflFer,  in 
1894.  Newcombe  became  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  1895  and  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Botany  in  1905.  He  was  prin- 
cipally interested  in  plant  physiology, 
and  consequently  this  subject  received 
greater  emphasis,  resulting  in  the  offer- 
ing of  three  courses  and  opportunities 
for  investigftdoii  by  advanced  students. 
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Pharmaceutical  botany  was  continued 
by  Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Pharmacognosy 
and  Botany  in  1893  and  continued  to 
teach  the  course  until  his  death  in  19 17, 
when  he  was  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  and  Professor  of  Pharmacog- 
nosy and  Botany. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
Professor  Spalding's  interests  turned 
more  to  the  field  of  plant  ecology,  result- 
ing in  the  offering  of  several  courses  in 
this  subject.  In  1 899,  he  initiated  a  course 
entitled  Teachers*  Conference  and  Field 
Club,  planned  to  give  training  in  collect- 
ing and  preparation  of  material  and  in 
the  development  of  courses  in  high-school 
botany.  This  is  still  continued  as  the 
teachers'  course  in  botany. 

Apparently  Professor Newcombe  start- 
ed the  botanical  journal  club  in  1894. 
Under  Botany  1 1,  Current  Literature  of 
Botany,  in  the  i89$-96  Calendar  it  is 
Stated  that  this  course  "constitutes  a 
journal  club,  meeting  once  a  week,  in 
which  important  current  papers  on  bot- 
any are  reviewed  and  discussed  by  in- 
structors and  advanced  students.  All 
students  are  admitted  to  the  meetings, 
but  only  advanced  students  may  elect 
the  course."  This  was  the  first  course  of 
the  kind  on  die  campus.  It  has  continued 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  training 
of  advanced  students  in  the  Department 
of  Botany. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  the  multiplication  of  courses 
necessitated  additions  to  the  botanical 
stati.  Among  the  six  instructors  who 
served  for  some  time  in  the  period  1892- 
1906  were  the  following:  James  Barldey 
Pollock  (Wisconsin  '93,  Sc.D.  Michigan 
*97),  1897-1932;  Julia  W.  Snow  (Cornell 
•88,  Ph.D.  Zurich  93),  1898-1900;  and 
George  P.  Bums  (Ohio  Wesleyan  '98, 
Ph.D.  Munich  '00),  1902-12. 

Before  1891,  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any occupied  two  rooms  of  about  one 


thousand  square  feet  each  in  Mason  Hall 

(Newcombe,  p.  478).  The  one  on  the 
fourth  floor  was  used  as  a  laboratory, 
and  the  other,  on  the  second,  contained 
the  collection  of  plants.  The  needs  of  the 

department  so  increased  that  these  quar- 
ters were  very  inadequate,  and  in  1H9T 
the  department  moved  to  the  South  Wing 
of  University  Hall,  where  it  occupied  aU 
foiu*  rooms  of  the  (burth  floor.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ends  of  the  corridors  were  parti- 
tioned off  for  offices  and  storerooms. 
Later,  three  additional  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  were  added.  The  facilities 
for  studying  living  plants  were  limited, 
since  plants  could  be  grown  onlv  in  the 
windows.  This  situation  was  remedied  in 
1903  to  s(Mne  extent,  by  the  renting  of  a 
small  space  in  Cousins  and  Hall's  green- 
house on  South  University  Avenue. 

A  number  of  the  students  of  this  pe- 
riod became  prominent  in  botany  or 
closely  allied  subjects — twenty-six  were 
listed  by  Newcombe  in  1903  {Mich. 
Alum.^  9:  445).  Among  the  students 
who  obtained  the  early  part  of  their  bo- 
tanical training  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  were  George  B.  Sudworth  ('85), 
Dendrologist,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Filibert  Roth  ('90),  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Burton  E.  Livingston  ('98,  Ph.D. 
Chicago  '01),  Professor  of  Plant  Physi- 
ology, Johns  Hopkins  University;  How- 
ard S.  Reed  ('03,  Ph.D.  Missouri  '07), 
Ptofessor  of  Phmt  Physiology,  Univer* 
sity  of  California  Citrus  Experiment 
Station.  According  to  available  records, 
twenty  students  specializing  in  botany 
took  master^s  degrees  during  this  period. 
Among  these  were  Charles  O.  Townsend 
('88,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  97),  Pathologist, 
United  States  Department  ot  Agricul- 
ture; and  John  H.  Schaffner  (Baker  '93, 
M.S.  Michigan  '94),  Prolessor  of  Botany, 
Ohio  State  University. 

The  doctoral  dissertation  of  Abram 
Sager  Hall  ('76,  Ph.D.  '78)  was  con- 
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oerned  with  a  study  of  a  group  of  the  As- 
comycetes.  This  was  the  first  doctorate 
in  botany  and  the  third  d^ree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  to  be  granted  by  ocamiiia- 
tion  from  the  University*  the  two  previ- 
ous ones  having  been  given  in  1876. 
Abram  Sager  Hall  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  of  Natnnd  Sdenoe, 
Washington  College,  Maryland,  in  1927 
and  now  lives  at  Saline,  Michigan.  Seven 
other  students  received  doctorates  in 
botany  during  this  period.  These  and 
dieir  later  positions  are  as  follows:  Doug- 
las Houghton  Campbell  (Ph.M.  '82, 
Ph.D.  '86),  Professor  of  Botany,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University;  Erwin  F. 
Smith,  Pathologist,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  James  B.  Pol- 
lock, Professor  of  Botany,  University  of 
Michigan;  Joseph  W.  T.  Duvel  (Ohio 
State  '97,  Sc.D.  Michigan  '02),  Crop 
Technologist,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Raymond  H.  Pond  (Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  '98,  Ph.D.  Michi- 
gan '02),  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College;  Lewis  R.  Jones  ('89, 
Ph.D.  'C4),  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology, 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  and  Kdgar  N. 
Transeau  (Franklin  and  Marshall  '97, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '04),  Professor  of  Bot- 
any, CMiio  State  University.  Two  factors 
aided  in  the  development  of  graduate 
instruction:  graduate  students  were  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  the  teaching,  these 
numbering  three  in  I904-5;  and  in  1898, 
Dexter  M.  Ferry  gave  $500  for  a  lx>tan- 
ical  fellowship. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  botanical  research  and  publi- 
cation during  this  period.  During  the 
earlier  years  Mrs.  Stowell  published  a 
number  of  papers  concerning  plant  mor- 
phology, with  emphasis  upon  microscop- 
ical structures.  She  was  coauthor,  with 
her  husband,  Charles  H.  Stowell,  of  a 
book  entitled  Microscopical  Diagnosis 
(1882).  She  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of 


the  journal,  The  Microscope.  The  mas- 
ter's thesis  of  Douglas  Houghton  Camp- 
bell m  1682  was  on  the  microscopical 
Structure  of  vegetable  textile  fibers. 

As  already  mentioned,  Volney  M  Spal- 
ding published  a  number  of  papers  con- 
cerning various  aspects  of  forestry.  He 
made  a  study  of  forestry  conditions  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula 
and  made  recommendations  in  regard  to 
a  forestry  program.  In  1899  his  study  of 
white  pine  was  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  cryptogams  received  considerable 
attention.  L.  N.  Johnson,  during  the  few 
years  he  was  an  instructor,  made  an  ex- 
cellent start  on  a  study  of  the  crypto- 
gamic  flora  of  Michigan.  He  published 
several  papers  on  desmids.  He  added 
many  collections  ot  fungi  to  the  herbar- 
ium and  sent  specimens  to  Ellis  and  Peck, 
who  described  a  number  of  species  from 
them.  His  early  death  in  1 897  brought  to 
an  end  a  very  promising  botanical  career. 
A  number  of  the  graduate  students  stud- 
ied problems  in  plant  pathology.  Erwin 
F.  Smith,  whose  dissertation  for  the  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree  was  "Experi- 
ments with  Fertilizers  tor  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Peach  Yellows,"  became  a 
plant  pathologist  of  world  renown.  His 
studies  of  the  bacterial  diseases  of  plants 
are  classic.  Lewis  R.  Jones,  whose  disser- 
tation for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree was  "Cytolytic  Enzyme  Produced 
by  Bacillus  carotovorus  and  Certain  Oth- 
er Soft-rot  Bacteria,"  became  not  only  a 
leading  investigator  hut  also  an  out- 
standing teacher  in  the  held  of  plant  pa- 
thology. Many  of  die  plant  padiologtsts 
of  today  were  his  students. 

Miss  Julia  Snow,  during  the  few  years 
when  she  was  an  instructor,  took  part  in 
a  biological  survey  of  Lake  &ie,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Reighard  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 
She  studied  and  reported  on  the  plank- 
tun  algae  and  published  several  other 
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papers  concerning  algae.  Adrian  J.  Pi^ 
ters  ('94,  Ph.D.  '15)  studied  the  flowering 
plants.  There  was  a  very  active  interest 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  in 
aquatic  biology. 

Douglas  Houghton  Campbell's  doc- 
toral dissertation  in  1889  was  entitled, 
"Development  of  the  Ostrich  Fern  (Ono- 
tUa  Struthioptms):*  Professor  Campbell 
b  noted  for  his  studies  in  the  compara- 
tive morphology  of  plants. 

As  a  result  of  the  specialization  of 
Frederick  C.  Newcombe  and  Volney'  M. 
Spalding  under  PfefFer  at  Leipng,  invea- 
tigation  in  plant  physiology  was  stimu- 
lated at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Professor  Newcombe  published  twcnty- 
diree  papers  during  this  period  based  on 
his  physiological  studies,  mostly  con- 
cerning the  sensitive  reactions  of  plants. 
The  doctoral  dissertation  of  J.  B.  Pol- 
lock in  1 895  was  entitled,  "Mechanism  of 
Root  Curvature." 

During  the  last  part  of  his  career  at 
the  University  Professor  Spalding  pub- 
lished a  number  of  papers  concerning 
plant  ecology.  After  his  resignation  in 
1 904  he  continued  ecological  studies  at 
the  Desert  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  in  Arizona,  until  ill  health 
forced  him  to  retire  to  a  sanatorium, 
where  he  died  in  191 8.  George  P.  Burns 
also  published  a  number  of  papersonthis 
aspect  of  botany. 

In  1 892  Volney  M.  Spalding, William  H. 
Howell,  Jacob  E.  Rofl^iard,  and  Joseph 
B.  Steere  circularized  the  biologists  of 
the  state  concerning  the  desirability  of  a 
state  society  of  naturalists.  In  June, 
1894,  Newcombe  headed  a  committee 
that  called  a  meeting  in  Ann  Arbor  in  die 
Department  of  Botany,  and  at  this  meet- 
ing W.  J,  Beal  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  was  elected  president  and  F.  C. 
Newcombe,  secretary.  The  Michigan 
Academy  of  Science  was  organized  and 
its  first  meeting  was  held  at  Lansing  in 
December,  1894.  Bryant  Walker  was 


elected  president;  Newcombe  was  elected 

vice-president  for  the  section  on  botany. 

The  period  from  1905  to  1923. — In 
May,  1905,  a  little  less  than  a  year  after 
Spaldii^'s  reugnatioa,  Newcombe  was 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  bot- 
any and  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Botanical  Laboratory.  He  directed  the 
activities  of  die  Department  of  Botany 
until  his  retirement  in  I923.  The  staff 
grew  from  five  faculty  members  and  three 
assistants  in  1904-5  to  ten  faculty  mem- 
ben  and  ttsr  assistants  in  1922-23.  James 
B.  PoUock,  who  had  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  Instructor  in  1897,  attained  an 
associate  professorship  in  1914.  George 
P.  Burns,  who  was  Instructor,  became 
Assntant  Professor  in  1906  and  Junior 
Professor  in  1910.  He  resigned  in  1912  to 
become  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Calvin  H.  Kauffman 
OHarvard  '96,  Ph.D.  Michigan '07),  pre- 
viously Instructor  in  Botany,  was  suc- 
cessively promoted  and  was  appointed  to 
a  full  professorship  in  1923.  As  already 
mentioned,  Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck  ('91, 
'87^,  Ph.D.  Bern  '96)  continued  to  give 
instruction  in  pharmacognosy  and  in 
botany. 

In  1908  Henri  T.  A.  de  L.  Hus  (Cali- 
fornia '97,  Ph.D.  Washmgton  Univ.  [St. 
Loub]  *o8)  was  appointed  Instructor  in 

Botany.  He  became  Assistant  Professor 
in  1912,  and  his  services  terminated  in 
1917.  Henry  A.  Gleason  (Illinois  01, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  '06)  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor  in  1910.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Associate  Professor  in  1916  and 
resigned  in  1919  to  go  to  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  In  1913  Walter  W. 
Tupper  (Harvard  'lo^  Sc.D.  ibid.  '18) 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  Botany.  He 
became  Assistant  Professor  in  1 920.  John 
H.  Ehlers  ('99,  Ph.D.  '14)  became  an 
Instructor  in  191 5  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor in  1920. 

In  191 5,  Harley  H.  Bartlett  (Harvard 
'08)  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
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fessor  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Hus  on 
leave.  He  became  Assistant  Professor  in 
1916  and  was  appointed  to  a  full  profes- 
sorship in  1 921.  Bradley  M.  Davis  (Stan* 
ford  '92,  Harvard  '93,  Ph.D.  iM,  '95) 
was  appointed  Professor  in  1919;  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  there  were  two  full 
professorships  in  theDqMurtmentof  Bot- 
any.  Carl  D.  La  Rue  ('14,  Ph.D.  '21)  and 
Felix  G.  Gustafson  (Wisconsin  '15,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  '21)  became  instructors  in  ix>t- 
any  in  1920. 

In  1905  die  Department  of  Botany 
still  occupied  the  fourth  floor  and  a  part 
of  the  first  floor  in  the  South  Wing.  These 
quarters  had  long  been  inadequate.  In 
1913  a  fire  occurred  that  destroyed  part 
of  the  fourth  floor  and  caused  damage  to 
the  remainder.  Insurance  made  it  pos- 
sible to  replace  most  of  the  losses  except 
the  collections  destroyed  in  the  herbar- 
ium. A  number  of  years'  agitaticm  for 
better  facilities  Anally  resulted  in  an 
appropriation  for  the  Natural  Science 
Buildmg,  which  was  occupied  in  191 5. 
The  Department  of  Botany  was  assigned 
its  present  quarters  on  four  floors  in  the 
southeastern  section.  It  was  provided 
several  laboratories  for  simultancuus  sec- 
tions oi  elementary  botany,  and  special 
labcMratories  for  anatomy,  cytology,  cryp- 
togamic  botany,  and  physiology,  the  last 
with  a  greenhouse  attached.  The  phaner- 
ogamic herbarium  occupied  a  double 
room  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  crypto- 
gamic  herbarium  similar  quarters  on  the 
fourth.  Each  staff  member  had  an  office 
and  a  laboratory  for  his  researches,  and 
each  graduate  student  had  a  room  to  him- 
self. 

In  1906  the  Botanical  Gardens  and 
.Arboretum  were  established  through  the 
gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  be- 
tween Geddes  Avenue  and  the  Huron 
(see  Part  III:  Botanical  Gardens). 
George  P.  Burns  was  appointed  Direc- 
tor. Previously  a  small  garden  had  been 
maintained  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 


the  campus  for  c  lass  use  and  other  pur- 
poses [Ne-xs  Letter,  S:  57).  Henry  A, 
Gleason  became  Director  in  1915,  and 
Harley  H.  Bartlett  in  1 9 1 9. 

During  this  period  there  was  increased 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  her- 
barium. In  1912  C.  H.  Kauffman  was 
made  Curator  of  the  Crvptogamic  Her- 
barium and  H.  A.  Gleason  Curator  of 
the  Phanerogamic  Herbarium.  J.  H.  Fh- 
lers  became  Curator  of  the  latter  in  1916. 
In  1 92 1,  C.  H.  Kauifman  was  placed  in 
charge  of  die  herbarium  as  director. 

For  the  most  part,  the  fields  of  instruc- 
tion developed  during  the  previous  peri- 
od were  maintained  and  expanded.  Addi- 
tional courses  were  developed:  Forest 
Pathology,  Forest  Botany,  Agrostology, 
Microbiology,  Genetics,  C\  tologv,  and 
Paleobotany.  The  increase  in  the  staff" 
also  resulted  in  a  correspondmg  increase 
in  the  number  of  courses  offering  ad- 
vanced instruction  and  investtgadon  in 
specialized  fields.  A  series  of  five  num- 
bers entitled  "Field  Studies  in  Botany" 
was  published  in  1906  as  a  guide  for 
teachers. 

Financial  support  for  advanced  stu- 
dents was  increased  through  the  gift  of 
funds  for  fellowships.  The  Dexter  M. 
Ferry  fellowriiip  was  continued  until 
X909.  In  1903,  Joseph  B.  Whittier  of  Sag- 
inaw gave  $4,000,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  Angeline  Bradford  Whittier  fel- 
lowship, in  honor  of  his  mother.  In  1910 
the  University  received  a  bequest  from 
Emma  J.  Cole,  of  Grand  Rapids,  which 
finally  amounted  to  J2 1,000.  It  was  spec- 
ified that  the  income  should  be  used  for 
graduate  fellowships  in  botany.  Miss 
Cole  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
botany  of  the  Grand  Rapids  area  and  a 
teacher  in  theGrand  Rapids  High  School, 
and  she  had  a  deep  interest  in  die  welfare 
of  students.  Funds  were  also  received 
from  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
to  support  the  work  of  three  students 
in  genetical  and  biochemical  studies  of 
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nibber-pfoducing  plants.  Sixty-six  stu- 
dents specializing  in  botany  obtained 
master's  degrees,  and  thirty -one  received 
degrees  of  doctor  of  science  or  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

This  was  a  period  of  productive  re- 
search by  members  of  the  staff  and  by  ad- 
vanced students.  Newcombe  continued 
his  studies  of  sensitive  reactions  of  plants. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period  a 
majority  of  the  graduate  students  con- 
ducted researches  in  various  phase*?  of 
physiology.  Kauffman's  doctoral  study 
concerning  phystobg^cal  facttxrs  influenc- 
ing reproduction  in  Sapnligma  initiated 
a  series  of  investigations  concerning  re- 
production of  fungi  by  graduate  students 
under  his  direction.  Kaufitnan  publidi«l 
a  scries  of  papers  concerning  the  crypto- 
gam ic  flora  of  Michigan  and  started  his 
studies  of  the  fungi  of  the  western  United 
States.  His  monograph  of  the  Agaricaceae 
of  Michigan  is  a  major  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  fungi  of  eastern 
North  America.  Burns  and  Gleason  pub- 
lished a  series  of  ecological  studies  spe- 
dally  concerning  the  Ann  Arbor  and 
Dou^as  Lake  areas.  There  was  a  decided 
increase  in  studies  in  the  field  of  genetics 
by  Bartlett  and  his  students.  Gleason  en- 
gaged in  a  monographic  study  of  the 
Vemonieae;  The  demands  of  the  auto^ 
mobile  industry  for  increased  rubber  re- 
sulted in  investigations  for  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  by  Bardett  and 
La  Rue  concerning  the  culture  of  the 
rubber  plant  in  the  East  Indies. 

TiTF  PERIOD  FROM  1923-1940. — Fol- 
lowing the  retirement  of  Newcombe  in 
1923,  Harley  Harris  Bardett  became 
Churman  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
The  staff  also  included  Professors  Davis 
and  KaufFman,  Associate  Professor  Pol- 
lock, Assistant  Professors  Tupper  and 
Ehlers,  and  four  instructors.  KauflFman 
was  retired  on  account  of  ill  health  in 
1930,  and  he  died  in  1931.  Pollock  was 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in  1925. 


He  reached  the  retirement  age  in  I93lt 
and  his  death  was  in  1934.  Tupper  re- 
signed in  I936  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  died  in  1939-  Ehlers  became  Associ- 
ate Pkiofessor  in  1933  and  reached  the  re- 
tirement age  in  1939.  Carl  D.  La  Rue 
and  Felix  G.  Gustafson  became  associate 
professors  in  1934. 

Lewis  E.  Wchmeyer  ('21/,  Ph.D.  '25) 
wa(B  appointed  Instructor  in  Botany  in 
1928.  He  became  Associate  Professor  in 
1937.  Chester  A.  Arnold  (Cornell  '24, 
Ph.D.  tifid.  '29),  appointed  Instructor  in 
Botany  in  1928,  was  i»omoted  to  an 
assistant  professorship  in  1935.  He  has 
also  held  the  position  of  Curator  of  Fossil 
Plants  in  the  Museum  of  Paleontology 
since  1931.  In  1930,  Edwin  B.  Mains 
('13,  Ph.D.  '16)  was  added  to  the  staff 
as  Professor  of  Botany.  He  was  also 
appointed  Director  of  the  University 
Herbarium.  William  Randolph  Taylor 
(Pennsylvania  '16,  Vfi.D.  iM.  'so)  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Botany  in  1930  and 
Curator  of  Algae  in  the  University  Her- 
barium. Kenneth  L.  Jones  (Syracuse  '28, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '33)  became  Instructor 
in  1930  and  Assistant  Professor  in  1937. 
William  C.  Steerc  ('29,  Ph.D.  '32)  be- 
came Instructor  in  1931  and  Assistant 
Professor  in  1 936.  Also  in  1936  Frederick 
K.  Sparrow  ('25,  Ph.D.  '29)  came  to  the 
department  as  Assistant  Professor  and 
Elzada  U.  Clover  (Nebraska  State  Teach- 
ers College  '30,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '35)  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Botany  and  As- 
sistant Curator  in  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

Work  in  the  fields  of  instruction  which 
had  been  developed  during  the  previous 
periods  was  continued  and  expanded.  The 
rapid  gnrnth  of  the  department  has 
made  the  present  quarters  in  the  Natural 
Science  Building  again  inadequate.  In 
1928,  when  the  new  Museums  Building 
was  completed,  the  Herbarium  was 
moved  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  research 
wing. 

In  1928,  the  University  received  a  be- 
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qtiest  of  more  than  $50,500  from  the  es- 
tate of  Frederick  C.  Newcombe,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  fellowships  in  plant 
physiolc^y  to  be  known  as  the  F.  C.  and 
SuMii  Eastman  Newoombe  feUowships. 
This  fund  has  provided  finandal  aid  for 
fifteen  advanced  students  throughout 
their  graduate  study.  Four  students  were 
supported  by  die  Fenry  fellowship,  and 
to  date  seventeen  have  had  financial  aid 
from  rhe  Whittier  and  thirty  from  the 
Cole  fellowships.  During  this  period  159 
students  specializing  in  botany  received 
master's  degrees,  and  fifty-nine  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science  or  of  doctor  of 
phik^phy.  As  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  determine,  245  master's  degrees,  in  all, 
have  been  given  in  botany,  and  ninety- 
dg|)t  doctor's  degrees . 

The  researches  of  members  of  the  staff 
and  of  advanced  students  have  shown  a 
steady  increase.  With  the  cfevdopment 
of  better  transportation  fifidlides,  botan- 
ical exploration  has  been  greatly  broad- 
ened geographically.  Bartlett  has  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Eastern  Asia  and  in 
1 935  was  Eichai^  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
veruty  die  Philippines.  Pollock  was 
exchange  professor  at  the  University*  of 
Hawaii  from  1922  to  1924.  In  1927  Carl 
D.  La  Rae  took  part  in  die  Ford  expedi- 
tion to  the  Amazon.  Bartlett,  Steere,  and 
Mains,  with  members  of  the  'Staffs  of  the 
Museums,  have  taken  part  in  a  bioloeical 
survey  of  the  Mayan  area  of  Central 
America  in  co-operation  with  die  Car- 
negie  Institution  of  Washington.  W.  C. 
Steere  was  exchange  professor  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1939-40 
and  made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
bryofdiyte  flora  while  there.  Bardett  and 
several  graduate  students  have  spent 
several  seasons  in  nortliern  Mexico.  Tay- 
lor has  taken  part  in  several  Hancock 
marine  expeditions  to  the  Galapagos  Is- 
lands, to  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Colombia, 
Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Mexico,  and 
to  the  southern  Caribbean  Sea. 


Emphasis  on  investigations  of  the  bot- 

anv  of  Michigan  has  been  continued. 
Studies  have  also  been  made  throughout 
the  United  Sutes,  specially  in  the  West, 
by  Professors  Kaufiman,  Wehmeyer, 
Baxter,  Dr.  Clover,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Wehmeyer  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  fungi  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Baxter  has  spent  a  number  of  sum- 
mers in  ez|dontion  in  .Alaska. 

The  taxonomy  of  flowering  plants  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
the  staff  and  students,  Bartlett  specializ- 
ing apon  the  Palmae  and  Clover  on  the 
Cactaceae.  .Arnold  has  published  a  series 
of  papers  on  fossil  plants. 

Cryptogamic  botany  has  continued  to 
be  a  major  field  of  interest.  Kauffinan 
monographed  a  number  of  genera  of  the 
.Agaricaceae,  and  Wehmeyer  the  genus 
Diaporthe.  Baxter  has  specialized  on 
Poria^  Muns  on  the  Uredinales  and 
Cordyceps,  and  Sparrow  on  the  Chytri- 
diales.  Jones  has  been  ennaL^eJ  in  investi- 
gations in  the  genus  Actinomyces.  Steere 
has  published  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
bryophytes  of  North  America,  including 
several  genera  for  Grout's  Jliiouj  Fiorm. 
Pollock  made  a  study  of  the  coralline 
algae  and  coral  reefs  of  the  Hawaiian 
Idands.  Taylor  has  written  a  number  of 
papers  on  the  marine  algae  of  Nordi  and 
South  America  and  has  prepared  a  man- 
ual of  the  group  tor  the  northeastern 
coast  of  North  .America.  Investigations 
in  plant  padiology  have  been  conducted 
by  Mains  on  physiologic  specializadcMlin 
fungi  and  the  inheritance  of  disease  re- 
sistance and  by  Baxter  on  the  action  of 
wood-rotting  fungi. 

Davis  and  Bartlett  have  studied  the 
genetics  of  Oenothera,  and  Da\  is  has  in- 
vestigated the  cytological  mechanism. 
In  plant  physiology,  Gustafson  has  car- 
ried out  a  series  of  studies  concerning  the 
factors  influencing  the  development  of 
fruits,  and  La  Rue  has  investigated  the 
regeneration  of  plant  tissues.  In  1923,  a 
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botanical  seminar  was  initiated  under   members  of  the  staflF  and  graduate  stu- 

the  direction  of  Professor  Davis  for  the  dents. 

purpose  of  reviewing  the  researches  of  Emm  B.  M^i 
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"^HE  law  of  August  26, 1817,  which 
actually  created  the  University, 

.  provided  that  the  govern  i  ng  board 
should  have  power  to  establish  various 
"useful  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions," among  which  "botanic  gardens" 
were  named.  During  the  twenty  years  of 
its  existence  in  Detroit  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  nascent  University  could 
do  more  than  hold  such  an  idea  in  mem- 
ory. 

The  birthday  of  the  University  in  Ann 
Arbor  was  June  5,  1837,  when  the  Board 
of  Regents  held  its  first  meeting  there. 
The  first  professor  to  be  appointed  was 
die  brilliant  young  botanist  Asa  Gray, 
who  was  soon  to  become  the  leader  of 
botany  in  America,  and  to  maintain  his 
leadership  for  half  a  century. 

His  chief  service  to  the  University  dur- 
ing the  short  period  that  he  held  the 
professorship  of  botany  in  absentia  was 
to  visit  Europe  to  purchase  books  for  the 
Library,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it 
was  he  who  designated  the  eastern  half 
of  the  original  forty-acre  campus  as  the 
"Botanic  Garden."  He  visited  Ann  Arbor 
in  August,  1838,  and  made  the  original 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  campus. 
The  early  map  which  is  referred  to  by 
local  historians  as  long  in  the  custody  of 
the  University  Museum  has  disappeared, 
but  the  proposed  botanical  gaitl^i  was 
mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  December  10,  184I, 
only  three  years  after  Gray's  visit  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  a  printed  map  dated 
1854  actually  shows  die  "Botanic  Gar- 
den," but  whether  it  was  then  in  r€  OT 

spe  nobodv  now  knows. 

If  the  Gardens  were  ever  begun  the 
evidence  had  disappeared  by  1868,  when 
Alexander  Winchell  pleaded  with  the 
Regents  to  get  the  Gardens  under  way 


(K.P.i  1864-70,  p.  301).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Mark  Harrington  did  likewise  in 

his  report  for  1873-74,  and  enough  inter- 
est was  aroused  so  that  "a  wealthy 
friend  of  the  University"  was  at  the 
point  of  establishing  a  botanical  garden 

and  conservatory  by  pft  of  "the  fine 
brick  residence  and  grounds  of  the  well- 
known  Smith  property  on  Washtenaw 
Avenue  across  from  the  campus."  This 
project  was  not  carried  out,  and  it  re- 
mained for  Professor  Volney  M.  Spalding 
and  Dr.  Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck  to  start 
the  Gardens  on  the  campus  itself.  The 
first  planting  was  done  in  1897,  with 
plants  and  seeds  donated  by  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College,  through  Pro- 
fessors C.  F.  Wheeler  and  W.  J.  Bcal, 
and  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  Mr.  George  H. 
Hicks. 

Since  1897,  although  there  have  been 
two  changes  of  location,  the  Botanical 
Gardens  have  had  a  continuous  exist- 
ence. Maintained  in  the  early  years  on 
the  campus  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  and  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  the  Gardens  had  no  desig- 
nated administrative  official,  depended 
largely  upon  voluntary  labor  of  faculty 
and  students,  and  led  a  precarious  but 
scientifically  productive  life.  It  is  re- 
corded that  die  Regents  "supplied  an 
expert  gardener  and  sufficient  funds  to 
increase  materially  the  number  of 
plants."  The  gardener  seems  to  have 
been  temporarily  assigned  by  the  super- 
intendent of  grounds.  Tliere  was  no 
greenhouse,  but  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any rented  space  in  the  commercial 
greenhouses  of  Cousins  and  Hall  on 
South  Univeraty  Avenue  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  accumulate  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase a  few  interesting  tropical  or  tender 
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species  which  were  to  become  the  nudem 

of  the  future  greenhouse  collections. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  campus 
Gardens,  additional  land  was  rented 
elsewhere,  because  much  material  of 
single  species  was  necessary  for  the  phy- 
tochemical  studies  conducted  by  Profes- 
sor Schlotterbeck  and  his  pharmacy  stu- 
dents. Inspecrion  of  V^am  J.  Hale  s 
bibliograf^y  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
for  the  years  1897  to  1906  will  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens contributed  to  research  m  that 
decade. 

Maintenance  of  the  Gardens  on  the 

crowded  campus  was  so  difficult  that  in 
1899  energetic  efforts  to  obtain  a  new 
nte  were  begun,  mainly  through  the 
initiative  of  Professors  Volney  M.  Spal- 
ding and  Frederick  C.  Newcombe,  whose 
project  was  supported  by  Professor 
Jacob  £.  Reighard.  Success  was  in  sight 
in  1902,  when  it  seemed  that  the  proper- 
ties included  in  Felch  Park  and  the  ad- 
jmning  "cat-hole,"  on  which  are  now 
located  the  various  University  buildings 
extending  from  die  present  Kellogg 
Foundation  to  the  Storehouse,  could  be 
had  for  the  Gardens.  Just  why  the  plan 
failed  is  obscure. 

In  1906,  however,  on  Newcom he's  rec- 
ommendation, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walto*  H. 
Nichols  offered  a  tract  of  about  twenty- 
seven  acres  between  Geddcs  Avenue  and 
the  Huron  River  for  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. The  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  then  included  George  P.  Burns, 
the  pioneer  enthusiast  in  city  planning 
through  whose  efforts  Ann  Arbor  first 
became  conscious  of  its  need  for  a  park 
syston.  He  convinced  the  city  authori* 
ties  that  they  should  permit  the  use  of  a 
tract  of  about  twenty-five  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  Nichols  property.  Burns  likewise 
secured  a  gift  of  thirty  acres  from  die 
Detroit  Edison  Ounpany.  Thus,  a  tract 
of  about  eighty  acres  became  available 
for  the  Botanical  Gardens.  This  sec- 


ond site  passed  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Landscape 

Design  in  July,  1916,  although  nomi- 
nally it  was  controlled  by  the  Botanical 
Gardens  undl  the  year  191 9.  In  1923  it 
became  die  present  Nichols  Arboretum, 
We  are  concerned  here  only  with  the 
period  from  1906  to  1916,  during  which 
it  was  actually  supervised  by  a  director 
chosen  from  die  Department  of  Botany 
and  was  known  as  the  "Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  Arboretum." 

The  development  of  the  Huron  River 
tract  was  planned  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Si monds 
of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1878.  He  carried  out  his  work  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned. 
President  Angell  said,  in  his  report  of 
September,  1908: 

The  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden 

makes  possible  an  extension  of  the  work  in 
other  departments  both  in  the  line  of  teach- 
ing and  that  <rf  loeardi.  Demonstradon  nuu 
terial  will  be  grown  for  the  use  of  the  students 

in  botany,  forestrj',  and  pharmacy.  Oppor- 
tunity is  oflfered  for  investigation  of  many 
problems  in  plant  physicdogy,  plant  breed- 
ing, plant  disease,  and  ecology  which  conld 
not  hitherto  have  been  attempted. 

The  first  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  and  Arboretum  was  George  P. 
Bums,  who  served  under  definite  ap^ 
pointment  from  February,  1907,  until 
February,  1910.  He  went  to  the  headship 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Verm<mt  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Herbert  Ods,  who  served  as 
Curator  from  1910  to  191 2  and  as  .Acting 
Director  in  191 2-13.  Otis  left  to  accept  a 
position  at  Cornell  University  and  was 
followed  by  Adrian  J.  Pieters,  of  whose 
official  appointment  there  seems  to  be  no 
record,  hux.  who  served  as  Acting  Di- 
rector from  1913  to  1 91 5,  when  he  left 
the  University  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Henry  Allan  Glcasnn,  the  second  regu- 
larly appointed  Director,  served  from 
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191 5  to  1 91 9.  Before  his  appcnntment 
took  place  there  had  been  more  or  less 
open  dissatisfaction  with  the  site  of  the 
Gardens,  largely  because  of  the  very  un- 
even topography  of  the  tract.  It  had  very 
little  flat  land,  suitable  for  experimental 
work,  but  a  predominance  of  bluffs 
broken  by  ravines,  admirable  for  per- 
manent collections  of  woody  species  and 
Ibrdenionstrattons  of  landscape  planting. 
It  was  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
botanists  were  not  giving  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  sort  of  development  that  the 
tract  was  best  suited  fbr»  and  were  there- 
fore not  serving  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Landscape  Design  and  of 
Forestry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bot- 
anists were  not  finding  the  site  adapted 
to  systematic  gardens  or  experimental 
cultures. 

The  dissatisfaction  reached  a  climax 
in  April,  19 13,  when  the  administration 
of  the  Gardens  was  vested  in  a  board 
consisting  of  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  Botany, 
Forestry,  and  Landscape  Design,  As- 
sistant Professor  Henri  T.  A.  de  L.  Hus, 
of  the  Department  of  Botany,  the  super- 
intendent of  grounds,  and  the  secretary 
of  die  University.  Some  were  appointed 
by  name  rather  than  by  position,  but  the 
intention  was  to  have  a!!  membership 
except  that  of  IIus  ex  officio.  He  had 
been  the  one  person  productive  in  pub- 
lished experimental  research  conducted 
at  the  Hunm  River  site,  and  his  special 
interest  was  recognized  by  giving  him 
membership  in  the  committee,  which, 
until  a  year  later,  did  not  even  include 
Pieters,  who  was  in  fiict  directing  the 
Gardens. 

This  "committee  of  management  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens"  was  to  have  cus- 
tx)dy  over  the  Huron  River  site  (die  pres- 
ent Nichols  Arboretum)  and  also  of  a 
new  site  where  the  botanists  would  have 
plenty  of  flat  land  for  extensive  green- 


houses, formal  plantings,  and  experiment 

plots. 

Pieters  did  much  scouting  for  the  pro- 
posed new  supplementary  site,  and  in 
January,  1914,  the  Regents  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Regent  Junius 
E.  Beal  and  Secretary  Shirley  W.  Smith 
to  purchase  whatever  land  seemed 
needed.  As  a  result  die  University  came 
into  possession  of  the  first  twenty  acres 
of  the  present  Botanical  Gardens,  situ- 
ated near  Packard  Road  beyond  the  city 
limits  in  the  direction  of  Ypsilanti. 

Only  the  Department  of  Botany  had 
been  actively  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Huron  River  site  from  1906 
to  1914,  but  harking  back  to  the  time 
when  the  College  of  Pharmacy  had  made 
the  chief  use  of  the  campus  garden,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry's  unfavorable  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Botany's  stewazdship  of  the 
Nichols  site,  it  was  decided  by  President 
Hutchins  to  give  each  presumably  inter- 
ested department  a  voice  in  the  control 
of  the  reorganized  Gardens  and  Ar- 
boretum. It  was  to  have  two  branches» 
with  the  Department  Botany  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  predominantly  in- 
terested in  one  and  the  Departments  of 
Landscape  Design  and  of  Forestry  in  the 
other.  The  director  of  the  Gardens  was  to 
be  a  member  of  the  statf  of"  the  Depart- 
ment c)f  Hotany,  as  required  h\'  the  deeds 
of  gift  of  the  Huron  River  site,  but  he 
was  to  delegate  actual  control  of  die 
latter  to  the  liead  of  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Design.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  this  scheme,  formulated  in  I9i4> 
that  Professor  Aubrey  Tealdi  took  diaige 
in  1916  of  what  was  later  to  become,  after 
modification  of  the  deeds  of  gift,  the 
Nichols  Arboretum.  Gleason  went  to  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  in  January, 
1919,  and  die  fHPesent  Director,  Haricy 
H.  Bardett,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

The  interdepartmental  committee  did 
not  function  well,  and  after  Bartlett  had 
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held  the  directorship  for  a  year.  Presi- 
dent Hutchins  was  content  to  change  the 
organization  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
calling  no  meetings  of  the  committee. 
The  change  was  later  officially  recog- 
nized bv  the  Regents.  The  Botanical 
Gardens  became  an  autonomous  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science^  and  die  Arts  and  was  ordered  to 
operate  in  whatever  manner  would  best 
serve  the  purely  botanical  interests  of  the 
University.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Department  of  Botany,  as  such,  was  to 
have  no  control  over  the  policies  or  budg- 
et of  the  Gardens,  but  that  whenever 
the  directorship  of  the  Gardens  became 
vacant,  it  should  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  active  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Botany.  The  plan 
so  informally  put  into  effect  has  operated 
smoothly. 

The  reason  for  the  change  was  well 
known  at  the  time.  Because  of  the  war- 
time demand  for  drugs,  Professor  Henry 
Kraemer  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  had 
been  co-operating  with  various  commer- 
cial manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals  in 
the  growing  of  drug  plants.  The  crops 
were  successfully  produced  and  sold,  and 
tile  enterprise  bade  fair  to  absorb  a  lion's 
diare  of  die  fadlides  of  the  Gtfdens  with 
no  commensurate  gain  to  science.  The 
commercial  side  of  the  project  (not 
handled  officially  through  the  director  of 
the  Gardens)  was  rapidly  outrunning  the 
educational  and  sdendfic.  With  Profes- 
sor Kraemer  (in  1919  appointed  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy)  dominatmg 
the  committee,  there  seemed  no  painless 
way  to  control  the  rituadon.  He  wanted 
to  grow  drugs  and  sdll  more  drugs,  but 
as  a  purely  commercial  and  demonstra- 
tional  enterprise.  President  Hutchins 
made  a  wry  face  and  decreed  that  there 
should  be  no  committee! 

In  1924  the  School  of  Forestry  moved 
its  nurseries  from  lots  on  State  Street 
near  Ferry  Field,  which  had  been  out- 


grown, to  the  Botanical  Gmdens.  Here 

they  have  remained  ever  since.  The  ex- 
pansion was  made  by  the  piarchase  of 
slightly  more  than  two  acres  of  ad<ti- 
donal  land  adjoining  the  Gardens  at  the 
southeast.  At  this  time  the  western  end 
of  tlie  Gardens  and  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty on  the  west  and  southwest  were  of 
litde  utiliQr  because  thef  were  fre> 
quendy  flooded  by  an  open  drain.  In 
order  to  encourage  land  reclamation  by 
the  construction  of  a  deep  concrete  con- 
duit and  also  toprovidefor  furtherexpan- 
sion  of  the  Gai^ens,  three  other  pamls 
of  land,  aggregating  nearly  thirty  acres, 
were  purchased  in  1924  and  1928.  The 
Ford  Motor  Company  gave  an  unused 
right  of  way  almig  the  western  boundary 
(about  half  an  acre)  in  1925.  The  present 
area  is  51.72  acres,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
improvement  of  the  drainage  it  is  all 
available  for  planting. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  which  might 
make  the  Gardens  of  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  community  as  a  whole. 
An  annual  chrysanthemum  show  has 
been  held  since  191 2.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant horticultural  and  popular  acdv- 
ity  of  the  Gardens. 

The  predominant  activity  of  the  Gar- 
denS(  however,  has,  from  die  very  first, 
been  research,  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  work 
carried  on.  In  the  fields  of  genetics  and 
experimental  taxonomy  there  has  been 
long-condnued  research  on  the  evening 
primroses  (genus  Oenothera),  which  be- 
came well  known  to  experimentalists  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  through  the 
mutadon  theory  of  Professor  Hugo  de 
Vrds  of  Amsterdam.  His  extraordinarily 
important  studies  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  other  workers  to  the  same  genus, 
among  them  Professor  Bradley  M.  Davis 
and  the  present  Director  of  the  Gardens. 
Previous  to  1919,  Davis  had  carried  on 
his  Oenothera  work  at  the  Harvard 
Botanical  Garden,  at  the  Woods  Hole 
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Marine  Biological  I.aboratory,  and  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bartlett's  Oenothera  experiments,  be- 
gun at  Washington  in  1909  and  continued 
after  191 5  at  Michigan,  were  die  first 
research  for  which  provision  was  made 
at  the  Packard  Road  site.  This  work  for 
some  years  occupied  not  only  much  tsS 
his  own  time  but  also  that  of  the  As- 
sistant Director.  Other  members  of  the 
present  botanical  staff  have  utilized  the 
research  facilities  of  the  Gardens  for 
themselves  and  their  students.  Espedally 
indefatigable  has  been  Ftofessor  Felix 
G.  Gustafson,  who  has  carried  out  such 
interesting  work  as  the  induction  of  seed- 
less fruit  formation  (parthenocarpy)  by 
the  action  of  hormones.  Professor  Edwin 
B.  Mains  and  his  students  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  study  of  physio- 
logical races  of  the  fungi  which  cause 
plant  disease  and  have  been  breeding 
usdiil  and  ornamental  plants  for  disease 
resistance  at  the  Gardens  since  1930. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  faculty 
whose  doctord  dissertations  were  based 
upon  work  done  at  the  Gardens  include 
William  Campbell  Steere,  who  worked 
on  forms  of  Petunia  and  other  Solana- 
ceae  with  supernumerary  chromosomes, 
and  Kenneth  L.  Jones,  who  investigated 
the  heredity  of  sex  forms  of  ragweed. 

Special  collections  have  been  built  up 
for  continuing  research  in  several  groups. 
The  collection  of  wild  roses  was  espe^ 
dally  notable  during  the  years  in  which 
the  researches  of  Dr.  ImIcch  Frlanson 
were  in  progress.  The  most  extensive  out- 
door planting  now  is  that  of  Prunus 
(plums  and  cherries).  The  best  green^ 
house  collections  are  those  of  Cactaceae, 
studied  by  Dr.  Elzada  Clover,  and  vari- 
ous succulents  of  other  groups,  now  being 
used  for  cytologtcal  investigations.  The 
first  large  accession  of  greenhouse  plants 
came  from  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, through  the  friendly  interest  of  Dr. 
William  Trelease,  the  director. 


The  administration  of  the  University 
once  planned,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
accretion,  to  transform  the  Botanical 
Gardens  into  a  general  biological  insti- 
tute. This  idea  was  ori^nally  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  genetical  investiga- 
tions of  Ernest  Gustav  Anderson  (Na- 
tional Research  fellow  from  1923  to 
1926;  .Assistant  Professor,  1926-27;  and 
Lloyd  fellow,  1927-28)  were  concerned 
with  both  maize  and  Drosophiia — the 
fruit  fly,  chief  laboratory  organism  for 
studies  in  genetics.  It  led  to  the  authori- 
zation of  investigations  at  the  Gardens 
in  the  inheritance  of  melanism  in  snakes 
by  Frank  N.  Blanchard,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  and  his  wife,  the  As- 
sistant  Director.  This  work  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  and  has  had 
many  interesting  by-products.  The  Gar- 
dens lacked  the  necessary  facilities,  how- 
ever, for  uking  care  of  IVesident  Litde's 
experimental  mice  when  he  moved  to 
Ann  Arbor  from  Maine,  and  so  the  ani- 
mal work  more  naturally  developed  else- 
where (see  Part  VIII;  LABOfUToar  ov 
Vertebrate  Biology). 

During  recent  years  the  investigations 
at  the  Botanical  Gardens  have  taken  an 
increasingly  systematic  and  phytogeo- 
graphic  trend.  The  Director's  partidpa- 
tion  in  scientific  expeditimis  to  Mexico  in 
1 930  and  the  Mayan  region  of  Guatemala 
and  British  Honduras  in  1931  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  living  collections  <^ 
plants  which  had  not  been  adequately 
studied  at  the  Gardens.  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, and  the  Southwest  have  subse- 
quently yielded  considerable  numbers  of 
unidentified  succulents  and  other  plants 
especially  suitable  for  greenhouse  cul- 
ture. The  first  student  expedition  to 
Mexico  representing  the  Gardens  was 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Lundell, 
Mr.  Alfred  F.  Whiting,  and  others  in 
T934.  It  was  financed  in  part  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  small  gift>  from 
the  membership  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
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dens  Association,  an  organization  au- 
thorized by  the  Regents  in  1925.  Subse- 
quentlyj  expeditions  to  Mexico  and  the 
Southwest  have  been  made  every  year. 
From  the  standpoint  of  publicity  the 
moat  notable  of  these  has  been  rhe  trip  of 
Dr.  Elzada  V.  Clover  and  Miss  Mary 
Lois  Jotter,  to  the  canyon  ot  the  Colora- 
do. They  are  to  the  present  time  the 
oajj  women  who  have  ever  attempted 
and  survived  the  trip  by  boat  through 
the  canyon.  Lundell  was  still  connected 
witk  the  Gardens  at  die  time  of  the 
MichiganXam^e expedition  to  Guate- 
mala in  1933  and  of  his  first  Michigan 
excursion  to  Mexico  (1934),  after  which 
he  was  transferred  to  die  Herbarium 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens'  participation 
in  die  biological  survey  of  the  Mayan 
area  ceased.  More  recently  the  Gardens 
have  participated  in  Mexican  explora- 
tion through  collaboration  with  Dr.  For- 
rest Shreve,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Ivan  M.  John- 
ston, of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Har- 
vard University,  in  a  study  of  the  So- 
noran  Desert 

Only  four  head  gardeners  have  been 
so  designated  by  official  appointment. 
The  first  was  Martin  Bilon  (1916-21), 
who  had  become  greatly  devoted  to 
Bartlett's  Oenothera  research  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture; he  came  soon  after  the  transfer  of 
that  work  to  Ann  Arbor.  He  only  re- 
turned to  Washington  at  the  latest  date 
that  permitted  him  to  regain  his  dvil 
service  status.  He  was  highly  skilled  in 
the  handling  of  experimental  cultures 
and  in  propagation.  As  gardener  assigned 
to  assist  the  famous  rose-breeder,  Dr. 
Walter  van  Fleet,  he  had  saved,  by 
means  of  grafting,  fine  horticultural  rose 
varieties  that  had  originated  as  interspe- 
cific hybrids  whose  embryos  proved  in- 
capable of  producing  a  primary  root.  He 
devised  the  method  of  grafting  diem,  as 
minute  objects  in  the  cotyledonary  stage, 
on  unhybridized  stock  seedlings. 

The  second  was  Adriaan  P.  Wezel 
(i9£i'-3o),  trained  in  Holland,  an  expert 
grower  of  chrysanthemums  whose  plants 
took  prizes  with  unfailing  regularity.  He 
is  known  in  Holland  as  a  writer  on  Amer- 
ican horticulture  for  Dutch  periodicals. 
He  left  Michigan  for  a  corresponding 
position  at  Smith  College.  From  1930 
until  1935  Jacob  J.  Van  Akkeren  was  the 
acting  head  gardener.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  die  present  incumbent,  Wdter 
Kleinschmidt,  who  was  trained  at  our 
Botanical  Gardens  and  has  reached  his 
present  position  by  conspicuous  success 
in  the  complicated  routine  of  growing 
plants  for  researdi  and  instruction. 

Harlet  H.  Bartlbtt 
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I.  Development  and  Growth  op 
THE  Chemical  Labokatoky 


E 


X  PER  I  MENTAL  sciences  were 
given  a  place  in  the  curriculiuns 
of  University  studies  with  die 
nomination  of  Douglass  Houghton  to  a 
combined  professorship  of  chemistry, 
geology,  and  mineralogy  in  1839,  but 
actual  teaching  of  chemistry  was  de- 
ferred until  1844,  when  Silas  H.  Doug- 
lass' became  an  assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  At  this  time  instruction  in 
chemistry  comprised  lectures  and  quizzes 
only.  Laboratory  work  was  initiated 
shortly  after  Henry  P.  Tappan  became 
President  of  the  University  in  1852. 
Mainly,  it  consisted  of  chemical  analyses 
and  their  applications  to  toxicology  and 
to  other  subjects,  chiefly  medical.  Hence 
it  was  fitting  that  quarters  for  the  work 
should  be  in  the  old  Medical  Building, 
known  at  that  time  as  the  "Laboratory 
Building."  The  plans  for  this  structure 
had  been  drawn  by  Silas  Douglass,  who 
also  superintended  its  erection.  The  im- 
mediate success  of  the  practical  course 
and  of  Donbass'  persistent  efibrt  to  pro- 

'  The  family  name  was  spelled  Oouglau  until  1873, 
when  "DomiM"wM adopted  to  caofixm  with  iiMie  in 
Scotlsnd. 


cure  a  separate  building  for  chemistry  led 
to  the  inclusion  of  a  request  for  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory  building  in  the  President's 
Report  to  the  Regents  in  December,  1855. 

The  following  spring,  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  erection  of  "a  conven- 
ient building  for  the  experiments  and 
instruction  in  analytical  chemistry,"  and 
Douglass  was  again  made  superintend- 
ent of  construction.  Thus  was  erected  in 
1856  the  first  chemical  laboratory  build- 
ing of  a  state  university,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  six  thousand  dollars  for  building 
and  equipment.  It  was  a  one-story  struc- 
ture containing  three  rooms  and  was 
equipped  with  twenty-six  laboratory  ta- 
bles. Probably  the  original  chemistry 
building,  then  called  the  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
was  the  first  structure  on  the  North 
American  continent  that  was  designed, 
erected,  and  equipped  solely  for  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry.  Other  older  American 
chemical  laboratories,  such  as  the  quar- 
ters used  by  Professor  Benjamin  Silli- 
man  at  Yale  University,  the  laboratory 
of  Dr.  Robert  Hare  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  laboratories  for  instruction  of  stu- 
dents in  chemistry  and  in  phyMCS  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In'^ri'^ute,  were 
not  designed  and  erected  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  but  were  adapted  frtmi  stnictUKS 

already  existing. 

With  the  erection  of  this  building  the 
University  inaugurated  a  policy  of  hous- 
ing under  one  roof  all  chemical  activi- 
ties; academic  as  well  as  professional  stu- 
dents had  practical  chemistry  in  the  one 
laboratory.  The  natural  growth  of  the 
UniversiQr,  and  particularly  the  develop, 
ment  of  professional  training  in  dentis- 
try, engineering,  medicine,  and  phar- 
macy, together  with  enhanced  mterest 
in  chemistry  for  teacher  training  and  as 
a  profession  distinct  from  engineering, 
have  necessitated  additions  to  the  orig- 
inal structure  from  time  to  time.  Alto- 
gether, seven  additions  were  made — in 
1861,  1866,  1868,  1874,  1880,  1888,  and 
1901 .  The  third  addition  was  coincident 
with  the  establishment  of  curriculums  in 
pharmacy;  the  fourth  barely  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy in  1876. 

The  number  of  laboratory'  tables  had 
increased  from  the  original  twenty-six 
to  190  in  1 874,  and  to  362  in  1 901,  exclu- 
sive of  a  limited  number  for  special  r6> 
search  and  for  staff  use.  It  had  not  been 
possible  to  adhere  to  a  definite  structural 
plan  in  adding  units  to  the  building; 
hence,  as  a  whole,  the  laboratory  was  un- 
handy. Moreover,  it  was  not  fireproof. 
Numerous  locker  fires  in  the  course  of 
years  resulted  ultimately  in  a  ruling  by 
the  Regents  prohibiting  instruction  in 
blowpipe  analysis,  this  apparently  hav- 
ing been  mainly  responsible  for  the  diffi- 
culty. So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at 
present,  the  prohibition  is  still  in  effect, 
although  the  work  of  the  laboratory  has 
been  conducted  in  a  fireproof  building 
since  1909.  Lack  of  adequate  ventilation 
in  the  old  building  was  apparent,  espe- 
cially in  late  afternoon  hours,  when  dense 
and  acrid  fumes  dimmed  the  analytical 
laboratories,  and,  incidentally,  permit- 
ted only  a  short  span  of  life  to  the  wood- 
work of  fume-closets.  Still  another  seri- 


ous deficiency  was  the  almost  complete 

lack  of  sanitary  facilities. 

The  writer  vividly  recalls  his  first  ex- 
periences in  the  University  as  lecturer  on 
general  chemistry  to  engineering  stu- 
dents in  1902.  Although  included  in  en- 
gineering curriculums,  the  work  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
whidi  could  not  provide  laboratcMry  fadU 
ides  for  these  siiidents.  The  largest  lec- 
ture room  accommodated  about  120  lis- 
teners, and  the  class  numbered  279.  To 
give  all  of  its  members  the  advantages  of 
experimental  lecture  demonstrations,  it 
was  necessary  to  offer  the  single  weekly 
lecture  three  times.  This  could  be  done 
only  when  the  lecture  room  was  not  oth- 
erwise in  use  and  when  the  students  did 
not  have  otiier  classes.  In  the  several 
quiz  sections  that  met  twice  weekly, 
some  members  would  not  have  witnessed 
the  demonstrations  of  the  week,  some 
would  have  seen  them  bef<ne  either  quiz, 
and  others  would  have  seen  them  only 
between  quizzes.  The  arrangement  cer- 
tainly was  disconcerting  to  the  instructor, 
and  it  was  not  conducive  to  efficiency 
of  teaching.  Fortunately,  amphitheater 
space  became  available  in  the  old  Medi- 
cal Building  when  the  new  one  was 
completed  in  1903,  and  later  the  am- 
phitheater in  the  old  Dental  Building 
was  taken  over  for  lectures  to  the  larger 
classes  in  elementary  chemistry.  But 
these  rooms  had  been  built  for  other  pur- 
poses and  were  unprovided  with  fadHties 
adequate  for  setting  up  lecture  demon- 
strations in  chemistry. 

Continued  growth  in  numbers  of  stu- 
dents and  an  urge  for  expansion  along 
various  lines  of  chemical  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy  showed  that  it 
was  imperative  to  erect  a  new  chemical 
laboratory  building  if  the  University 
were  to  maintain  its  leading  position 
among  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Prior  to  his  death  in  1905  Professor 
Albert  B.  Prcscott  had  worked  on  tenta- 
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five  {dans  for  a  new  building.  His  suc- 
cessor as  Director  of  the  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory, Professor  Edward  D.  Campbell, 
and  a  selected  group  of  the  staff  also 
were bu^ed  with  preliminary  problems  of 
spacing  and  equipment  for  the  three 
units  that  would  occujn  a  new  buiidmg. 
In  the  fall  of  1907  architects  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  building  diat  should  meet  die 
needs  of  the  University  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  Regents  approved  plans  for  a 
four-story  building,  270  feet  in  lengdi 
and  150  feet  wide,  with  provision  for 
about  950  laboratorv'  tables  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  rooms  for  special  research 
and  staff  accommodation.  But  when  the 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  contractors 
for  bids  in  the  following  spring,  the 
estimates  were  so  high  that  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  struc- 
ture. Accordingly,  new  plans  were  ap- 
proved fcM'  a  four-story  building  230  feet 
long  and  130  feet  wide,  and  contracts  for 
its  erection  were  authorized  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1908.  The  structure  retained  es- 
sential features  of  design  and  arrange- 
ment shown  by  the  first  plan,  but  the 
number  of  laboratory  tables  was  reduced 
to  634.  Fortunately,  only  a  minor  reduc- 
tion of  accommodations  for  research  and 
for  the  staff  was  necessitated.  By  October 

of  1909  the  present  huil(iing  was  so  nearly 
completed  that  scmTe  courses  were  given 
in  the  new  laboratories  during  the  hrst 
semester  of  diat  academic  year,  and  the 
remaining  courses  were  transferred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  in 
February,  19IO. 

During  the  decade  1910-^  an  un- 
precedented increase  in  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  L'nivcrsttv  over- 
taxed the  original  equipment  ot  the  new 
laboratory.  To  alleviate  growing  pains, 
changes  in  table  equipment  were  made 
firom  time  to  time.  Space  required  for 
storage  of  each  student's  personal  ap- 
paratus and  supplies  was  reduced  by  re- 


building table  lockers.  Fortunately,  the 
original  design  of  the  tables  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  gas,  water,  and  waste  lines  to 
them  permitted  this  reduction  of  locker 
spacing  without  involving  too  great  an 
expense.  Locker  accommodations  of  lab- 
oratory tables  for  beginning  courses, 
situated  on  the  fourth  floor,  have  been 
doubled,  and  in  this  way  table  space  has 
been  provided  for  apprcndmately  1,000 
students,  of  whom  250  may  occupy  the 
laboratories  at  one  time.  For  more  ad- 
vanced worit  it  was  not  feasible  to  re- 
duce locker  dimensimis  to  so  great  an 
extent,  but  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  lockers  has  been  made 
for  tables  in  all  advanced  laboratories.  It 
is  not  possible  to  proceed  further  in  diis 
direction,  for  locker  spacing  is  now  at  an 
irreducible  minimum. 

The  transfer  of  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  to  the  East  En- 
gineering Building  in  1923  relieved  con- 
gestion both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
chemical  library.  Part  of  the  vacated 
laboratory  and  ofiice  space  has  been  used 
for  advanced  laboratory  courses  and  re- 
search in  the  several  divinons  of  pure 
chemistry  and  in  pharmacy,  and  an  op- 
portunity has  thus  been  provided  for  a 
diange  in  the  organization  and  fonctions 
of  the  laboratory  dispensing  department. 
A  new  lalioratory  was  equipped  for  elec- 
trochemistry, and  several  smaller  rooms 
were  made  available  for  research  in  this 
field.  Hie  general  laboratory,  into  which 
all  regular  course  work  of  physical  chem- 
istry had  been  crowded,  was  equipped  as 
a  special  laboratory  for  colloid  chemis- 
try, and  more  ample  accommodations 
were  found  for  the  general  course  work 
in  physical  chemistry.  Similarly,  new 
laboratories  were  established  for  ad- 
vanced work,  in  analytical  and  organic 
diemistry,  and  increased  facilities  were 
provided  for  research  in  these  two  de- 
partmental units.  Likewise,  a  prescrip- 
tion laboratory  was  equipped  for  the 
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College  of  Pharmacy,  and  extra  space 
was  given  over  to  the  College  for  re- 
search. 

Hitherto,  the  dispensing  department 
had  been  diarged  with  the  handling  of 
student  accounts  and  had  supplied  ap- 
paratus and  chemicals,  mainly  to  the 
chemical  laboratory.  At  the  June  meet- 
ing in  1923,  die  Board  of  Regents  initi- 
ated a  new  policy  for  the  distribution  of 
such  materials,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  Chemical  Store- 
huuse>  of  which  the  dispensing  arrange- 
ments for  the  chemical  laboratory  shoidd 
be  a  part.  The  resolution  of  the  Board 
reads  as  follows: 

The  University  Chemical  Storehouse  shall 
be  assigned  quarters  now  occupied  by  the 
dispensing  rooms  in  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, and  in  addition  Rooms  126,  ia8,  13a, 
136, 138  and  227  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
....  Professor  Robert  J.  Carney  shall  be  in 
chai^  of  the  University  Chemical  Store- 
house, and  it  shall  be  operated  as  a  part  of 
the  busmess  organization  of  the  University  for 
the  service  of  all  Univerrity  work  in  chemis- 
try»  and  ....  responnbility  of  Professor 
Carney  as  heati  of  this  work  shall  be  to 
the  Secretary  ol  the  University.  {R^P.,  1920- 
^3,  p.  856.) 

The  new  policy  is  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  scientific  laboratory 

work  done  by  many  departments  of  the 
University,  for  which  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  apparatus  and  supplies 
has  become  an  important  problem.  The 
University  Chemical  Storehouse  fur- 
nishes apparatus,  chemicals,  and  other 
supplies  on  requisition  to  all  depart- 
ments, to  individual  faculty  members, 
and  to  students.  The  change  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  saving  to  all  depart- 
ments using  laboratory  materials,  and 
has  made  available  an  excellent,  diversi- 
fied stodc  During  the  fourteen  years  of 
its  existence  the  yearly  net  receipts  have 
increased  from  $23,cxx)  to  more  than 
$i6/xio.  If  the  materials  supplied  to  tiie 


Department  of  Chemistry  and  to  the 

College  of  Pharmacy  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  annual  business  of  the  Uni- 
versity Chemical  Storehouse  is  now 
consi^aUy  more  than  $ioo/xx>.  Be- 
sides the  regular  dispensing  employ- 
ees, a  glass  blower  is  engaged  to  repair 
apparatus  and  construct  special  equip- 
menti  so  essential  to  modem  research. 
The  Storehouse  also  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  student  assistants. 

In  February,  1926,  an  advanced  course 
in  gas  analysis  was  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  a  laboratory  newly  equipped  for 
this  service.  This  is  the  most  recent  spe- 
cial laboratory  to  be  established  in  the 
building  for  regular  course  instruction. 
Naturally,  equipment  of  research  rooms 
changes  from  time  to  time  as  new  prob- 
lems are  developed  for  investigation. 
Pressure  to  offer  laboratory  work  in  or- 
ganic chemistry  to  students  in  training 
for  admission  to  a  medical  school  was  met 
for  several  years  by  providing  extra  fa- 
cilities in  the  summer  session.  When  the 
Medical  School  made  laboratory  work  in 
organic  chemistry  an  absolute  require- 
ment for  ail  students  entering  in  1933 
and  thereafter,  it  became  impracticable 
to  require  a  summer  session  for  this  work. 
Accordingly,  space  that  is  provided  with 
equipment  suitable  for  organic  chemis- 
try has  been  borrowed  temporarily  in 
the  general  pharmacy  laboratory.  This 
has  been  possible  because  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  pharmacy  students  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  numerical  in- 
crease of  the  students  enrolled  in  chem- 
istry, since  a  four-year  training  period 
is  now  required  of  pharmacy  students, 
and  all  diorter  periods  of  training  for  the 
pharmaceutical  profession  have  been  dis- 
continued. Although  the  borrowing  of 
space  for  the  use  of  prcmcdical  students 
continues,  it  may  not  be  permitted  to 
jeopardize  the  natural  growth  of  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  students  of  phar- 
macy. 
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II.  Organization  of  the 

Chemical  Laboratorv 

Early  organization. — No  need  ex- 
isted for  divisions  within  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  until  the  scope  of  Ubon* 
tory  work  was  expanded  to  include  sev- 
eral independent  fields  of  application. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  (now  Midiigan 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science)  at  K:isr  Lansing  in  1855,  lectures 
on  agricultural  chemistry  had  been  of- 
fered in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
The  subject  has  not  been  developed 
further,  however,  because  those  respon- 
sible for  chemistry  here  felt  that  agricul- 
tural chemistry  should  be  promoted 
entirely  within  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tiural  College.  Association  with  die  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was 
given  up  eventually  to  allow  expansion 
of  medical  interests  elsewhere,  and  of 
other  work  in  die  Chemistry  Building. 
Instruction  in  hygiene  was  transferred  in 
1888  to  the  building  erected  for  the  labo- 
ratories of  hygiene  and  physics,  and  the 
laboratory  work  in  physiological  chem- 
istry was  removed  on  completion  of  a 
new  medical  building  (now  called  West 
Medical  Building)  in  1903.  The  depart- 
mental units  that  were  left  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  Building  at  diat  time 
were  those  in  chemical  engineering,  pure 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy.  These  re- 
mained together  until  1923,  when  the 
work  in  chemical  engineering  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  present  Chemistry  Build- 
ing to  quarters  in  the  East  Engineering 
Building. 

Since  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
has  always  served  all  schools  and  colleges 

of  the  University  except  the  Law  School, 
responsibility  for  teaching  chemistry  and 
for  the  needs  of  the  laboratory  was  vest- 
ed in  a  director  of  the  chemical  labonu 
tory.  Silas  H.  Douglass  was  the  first  ap- 
pointee and  held  of?ice  from  1870  until 
his  resignation  in  1877.  A  successor  was 


not  appointed  until  1884,  when  Professor 
Albert  B.  Prescott  was  designated  Direc- 
tor of  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  He  was 
responsible  for  both  the  chemical  labora- 
tory and  the  Sdiool  of  Pharmacy  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1905. 

The  laboratory  of  general  chem- 
istry.— During  the  early  seventies  the 
rapid  development  of  industries,  par- 
ticularly in  iron  and  steel  metalluigy, 
gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  chemists  espe- 
cially trained  in  analyses  of  metallurgical 
and  other  industrial  materials.  The  Uni- 
versity responded  by  offerii^  courses  and 
developing  research  in  chemical  technol- 
ogy. The  promotion  of  training  toward 
professional  chemistry  then  led  to  an  or- 
ganization of  general  chemistry  and  to 
the  development  of  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  beginning  phases  of  the  work. 
In  iMo  the  laboratory  of  general  chem- 
istry was  set  up  under  an  administration 
sq>arate  from  that  of  analytical,  applied, 
and  organic  chemistry.  Ultimately,  it  re- 
ceived a  status  not  unlike  that  of  the 
"second  chemical  laboratory"  of  some 
European  universities.  Paul  C.  Freer  be- 
came its  first  and  only  Director  in  1891. 
Nominally,  he  served  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1 904,  but  he  was  away  on  leave  ot 
absence  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
1901  to  1904.  For  this  period  S.  Lawrence 
Bigelow  was  appointed  acting  head  of 
the  department,  and  he  was  continued 
in  this  position  until  1905,  when  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  administration 
of  units  within  the  chemical  laboratory, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Prescott.  Physical  chemistry  was  then 
administered  with  general  chemistry  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Professor  Big^ow, 
and  the  directorship  of  the  laboratory  of 
general  chemistry  was  abandoned.  At 
the  same  time  the  elementary  lecture 
course  hidierto  given  by  Smeaton  in  the 
curriculums  of  the  Department  of  Engi- 
neering was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry, 
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which  was  pkced  on  the  same  footing  as 
die  Department  of  Analytical  and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Between  1895 
1900,  laboratory  work  in  physical  chem- 
istry received  initial  development  within 
tiie  Department  of  General  Chemistry, 
Bigelow  having  been  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1898  to  promote  the  work. 
This  field  has  had  rapid  and  wide  ex- 
pandon,  in  keeping  with  general  trends 
of  the  period. 

Latfr  OROAMT7.ATION. — In  1905,  after 
the  death  of  Prescott,  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  chemical  laboratory 
ceased  to  have  the  same  administrative 
head,  and  the  approach  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "second  chemical  labo- 
ratory" was  given  up.  The  chemical 
laboratory,  minus  its  ofl^hoots  in  die 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
the  Department  of  Engineering,  and  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  was  once  more 
unified,  and  Professor  Edward  D.  Camp- 
bell, haul  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  and  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistr)"^,  was  made  Director.  Camp- 
bell resigned  the  professorship  of  chemi- 
ical  engineering  in  1914,  but  he  retained 
his  other  positions  until  his  death  in 
1915.  After  a  brief  delay  Moses  Gom- 
berg.  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  The  directorship  of 
the  laboratory  was  then  discontinued. 
There  seemed  no  longer  any  need  for  it, 
since  Robert  J.  Carney,  as  head  of  the 
University  Chemical  Storehouse,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  and  its  sup- 
plies. When  Gomberg  reached  the  age  for 
retirement,  in  February,  1936,  Chester 
S.  Schoepfle  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Organic  Chemistry  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  The  affairs  of 
the  department  are  administered  by  the 
chairman  and  an  executive  committee 
selected  from  the  teaching  staff.  Matters 
pertaining  to  the  budget  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  chairman  and  of  a  committee  com- 


prising staff  members  of  full  professorial 
rank. 

Professional  training  in  chemis- 

TRY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ChEMICAL 

Enoinebrino. — University  recognition 
of  professional  training  for  chemists  came 
first  in  1884,  when  a  curriculum  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
chemistry  was  organized  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  The  degree  was  first  conferred  in 
1886,  the  recipients  being  Edward  D. 
Campbell,  Louis  M.  Dennis,  and  Fred- 
erick G.  Novy,  but  was  abolished  in 
1896,  adong  with  the  special  degree  in 
biology,  except  for  students  who  liad  al- 
ready begun  the  course.  The  last  ot  these 
students  graduated  in  1899.  In  place  of 
this  course  a  new  curriculum  l^iding  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  chemi- 
cal engineering  was  set  up  in  1898  in 
the  College  (tiien  called  Department)  of 
Engineering.  The  new  course  resembled 
the  old,  except  for  the  inclusion  of  en- 
gineering studies.  In  this  way  arose  the 
Department  of  Chemical  and  Metallur- 
gical Engmeering  (see  Part  VII).  Until 
1909  Students  in  this  department  had  all 
their  classes  in  chemistry  and  in  chemical 
engineering  in  the  old  Chemical  Labora- 
tory Building,  under  men  of  both  the 
engineering  aiid  the  literary  fiunilties. 
These  classes  were  thereafter  conducted 
in  the  present  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 
Building  until  19-3.  By  T920  the  ad- 
visability of  removing  this  work  from 
the  chemical  laboratory  had  become  ap- 
parent. There  was  a  need  of  more  room 
in  which  new  technological  projects  could 
be  promoted,  and  pressure  was  added 
abo  by  an  urge  to  devdop  new  courses 
in  physical  chemistry  and  by  the  crowd- 
ing of  regular  laboratory  work  through- 
out the  Department  of  Chemistry.  The 
work  in  chemical  engineermg  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  East  Engineering 
Building  in  1913.  At  the  time  of  this 
transfer  there  was  an  acyustment  of 
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ownership  rights  to  scientific  journals 
and  reference  works,  for  which  joint  sub- 
scriptions had  been  made  by  the  two 
dqMrtanents,  and  many  volumes  were  re- 
moved to  the  East  Et^neering  Building. 

From  on,  the  courses  in  chemical 
engineering  offered  the  only  means  of 
training  students  for  the  profession  of 
chemistiy.  But  a  demand  arooc  fof  a 
training  that  would  include  more  chem- 
istry than  was  possible  in  the  engineering 
course.  This  was  met  by  re-establishing 
the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  The  remstated  degree  was  con- 
ferred for  the  first  time  in  1916.  Interest 
in  this  curriculum  has  not  waned.  A 
further  advance  in  the  standards  of  pro- 
fessional chemical  training  was  made  in 
1919,  when  the  Regents  authorized  the 
Graduate  School  to  announce  the  degree 
ofmasttT  tjf  science  in  chemistry.  To  ob- 
tain this  degree  the  candidate  must  have 
completed  all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry 
and  also  a  full  year  of  graduate  training 
in  chemistry  and  cognate  subjects,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry. More  and  more,  this  degree  is  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  step  on  the  way  to  the 
several  doctorates  that  represent  final 
training  for  the  profession. 

Professional  training  in  chemis- 
try IN  THE  School  of  Pharmacy. — As 
early  as  1 860,  courses  in  pharmacy  were 
offered  in  conjunction  with  analytical 
chemistry,  and  in  1868  a  two-year  cur- 
riculum was  set  up,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  pharmaceutical  chemist.  Widiin  the 
next  few  years  work  in  pharmacy  was  ex- 
panded so  greatly  that  the  Regents  estab- 
lished the  School  of  Pharmacy  within  the 
diemical  laboratory  as  a  separate  de- 
partment, and  Albert  B.  Pk«scott  was 
chosen  its  first  Dean  in  1876  (see  Part 
VII:  Coi.i.Fc  r  OF  Pharmacy).  When,  in 
1905,  Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck  succeeded 


Prescott  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, the  administrative  control  of  the 
school  was  separated  permanently  from 
that  of  the  chemical  Uboratory* 

III.  EnROLLMBNTS  IK  THB 

Chbiocai  Laboratory 

For  die  two  semesters  of  190S-9,  the 
last  year  in  which  the  old  building  was 

occupied,  2,1:99  students  in  all  were  en- 
rolled for  classwork,  and  1,2^1  had  work 
in  laboratory  courses*  Hiree  Univemty 
units — the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  Department  of 
Engmcermg,  and  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy— furnished  74.5  per  cent  of  all  stu- 
dents in  chemistry  daines  and  81.7  per 
cent  of  those  in  laboratory  work.  Stu- 
dents in  the  two  medical  schools  and  in 
the  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  who  then 
were  required  to  present  chemistry  as  a 
part  of  thdr  professional  training,  made 
up  24.5  per  cent  of  the  class  and  16.  '^  per 
cent  of  the  laboratory  registrations.  I  he 
Graduate  School  accounted  for  the  re- 
minder— a  total  of  twenty-five  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  classes  and  twenty- 
eight  in  the  laboratory  courses.  Seven 
years  later,  registrations  from  the  medi- 
cal schools  had  become  insignificant, 
mnce  medical  students  were  by  that  time 
required  to  present  chemistry  as  a  part  of 
their  premedical  training,  and  in  1927-28 
students  from  the  School  of  Dentistry 
had  disappeared  for  a  similar  reason.  In 
the  year  1915-16  the  four  schools  and 
colleges  furnished  a  total  enrollment  of 
3,497  for  ciasswork  and  2,253  for  labora- 
toiy  work.  Thus  within  six  years  after 
the  present  building  was  occupied,  dass 
enrollments  had  increased  34.5  per  cent, 
and  laboratory  registrations  had  shown 
a  77.3  per  cent  gain,  necessitating  recon- 
struction of  nearly  all  laboratory-taUe 
equipment.  In  1924,  the  year  after  the 
removal  of  the  work  in  chemical  engi- 
neering to  new  quarters,  r^istrations 
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totaled  2,525  Tor  classes  and  2^33  for 
laboratory  work.  Of  these,  2,320  in 
classes  and  1,933  laboratory  work 
were  registered  in  pure  chemistry  and  the 
remainder  were  in  {rfiannacy.  Total  n^s- 
trations  have  fluctuated  considerably 
during  the  depression  years,  but  recently 
they  have  shown  a  continuous  increase, 
totaling  36  per  cent  in  class  emoUments 
and  32  per  cent  in  laboratory  enroU- 
ments  in  the  four  years  ending  in  1938. 

A  steadily  mounting  interest  in  chem- 
istry as  a  held  of  graduate  study  is  par- 
dodaiiy  gratifying  to  die  departmental 
staff.  In  tlie  old  laboratory,  graduate 
students  rarely  constituted  even  an  inte- 
gral percentage  of  total  registrations, 
and  in  the  maximum,  never  more  than 
2  per  cent.  Increased  facilities  provided 
by  the  present  Chemistry  Building  have 
attracted  graduate  students  in  constant- 
ly increasing  numbers.  Occasionally,  dur- 
ing the  first  fourteen  yean  of  its  occu- 
pancy, they  have  made  up  as  much  as  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  From 
the  ume  when  the  Department  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  was  removed,  in  1923, 
until  the  end  of  Jun^  1930,  graduate  stu- 
dents constituted  more  than  7  per  cent 
of  both  class  and  laboratory  enrollment. 
The  number  hsted  in  separate  class  and 
laboratory  courses  for  1929-30  was  385. 
In  the  following  year  it  had  increased  to 
562,  and  the  enhanced  interest  has  been 
maintained.  For  1935-36  the  graduate 
enrollment  in  pure  chembtry  was  740, 
representing  13.5  per  cent  of  dl  students. 

This  trend  is  shown  even  more  mark- 
edly by  registrations  for  the  summer 
session,  and  also  by  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional and  advanced  degrees  conferred 
on  students  from  the  department.  Chem- 
istry has  been  offered  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion ever  since  siunmer  work  was  begun 
in  1 894,  as  wdl  as  in  the  special  summer 
school  of  chemistry  conducted  in  1890 
(see  Part  IV:  Summer  Session).  An  oc- 
casional graduate  student  registered  for 


the  six-week  period  of  summer  session 
work  in  the  old  chemical  laboratory.  In 
the  summer  session  of  1910,  when  the 
first  summer  laboratory  work  in  chemis- 
try was  offered  in  the  present  building, 
the  thirty-two  graduate  students  repre- 
sented 10.4  per  cent  of  the  registradon 
total  in  the  department.  During  the  next 
fourteen  years  the  propordon  grew 
slighdy,  but  there  was  some  fluctuation. 
The  session  of  1924  witnessed  a  decisive 
increase  to  23  per  cent  of  total  registra- 
dons,  and  the  rate  of  increase  rose  stead- 
ily over  die  next  four-year  period  until, 
in  1928,  graduate  enrollment  had  be* 
come  35.8  per  cent  of  the  total  registra- 
tions. The  following  year  another  marked 
increase  raised  die  proportion  to  50.7  per 
cent,  and,  ever  since,  a  majority  ofchem- 
istry  students  in  the  summer  session  have 
been  graduates.  A  peak  was  reached  in 
1932  with  a  60  per  cent  graduate  enroll- 
ment. The  small  diminution  in  the  inter- 
im may  be  attributed  to  partial  recovery 
of  chemical  industries  from  the  effects  of 
the  business  depression. 

By  the  end  of  June,  1 940, 207  students 
had  received  the  degree  of  bachdm  of 
science  in  chemistry'  since  the  curriculum 
leading  to  it  had  been  re-established,  an 
average  of  eight  per  year  for  the  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  The  stricdy  pro- 
fessional degree,  master  of  science  in 
chemistry,  was  conferred  on  eighty  per- 
sons from  the  time  of  its  establishment 
in  1 9 19  through  June,  1940,  but  of  the 
endre  list  of  students  receiving  the  mas- 
ter's degree  with  specialization  in  chem- 
istry, this  number  represents  only  a 
minority.  In  the  first  forty  years  of  this 
century,  168  persons  specializing  in 
chemistry  received  either  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  or  the  doctor  of  science  de- 
gree. Prior  to  the  occupancy  of  the  pres- 
ent laboratory  only  five  of  this  group 
had  recrived  doctorates,  but  the  con- 
tinuity in  conferring  the  doctor's  de- 
grees has  been  unbroken  since  1909.  In 
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the  first  two  decades,  from  1900  to  1920, 

doctorates  in  chemistry  were  conferred 
on  a  total  of  thirty-two  persons.  The 
next  decade  added  forty-^ive  to  the  Ilst^ 
and  in  the  years  1930-40  the  number 
of  doctor's  degrees  in  chemistry  was 
ninety-one. 

IV.  TwE  CaEiasTiiY  Libraky 

An  abundant  journal  and  monograph 
literature  is  a  most  important  part  of 
that  equipment  which  is  essential  to  pro- 
dncdre  fcaearch  and  teaching.  Ever  sinoe 
the  first  Chemical  Laboratory  Building 
was  erected,  in  1856,  the  department  has 
provided  for  faculty  and  student  use  nu- 
merous standard  reference  works,  mono> 
gniplis,  and  periodicals,  both  domestic 
and  fordgn,  that  contain  articles  on 
chemistry  and  in  cognate  fields.  The 
General  Library  has  acquired  works  on 
chemistry  as  new  projects  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  laboratory.  In  the 
course  of  time  a  room  was  set  aside  in 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  Building  to 
house  a  few  of  the  works  that  were  in- 
diq>ensable  kboratory  equipment.  No 
regular  library  service  was  ever  provided 
in  the  old  building.  Plans  for  the  present 
laboratory  called  for  a  combined  library 
and  reading-room  on  die  second  floor, 
widi  very  particular  safeguards  against 
possible  damage  from  fumes  or  from 
leakage  of  waste  lines.  The  room  has 
accommodations  for  ninety  readers,  and 
can  house  about  14,000  volumes.  It  con- 
tains chiefly  journals  and  monographs, 
with  relatively  few  textbooks.  Owing  to 
the  depression,  subscriptions  to  seven 
journals  devoted  to  pharmacy,  and  to 
twenty-three  pertaining  to  chemistry, 
were  discontinued,  leaving  I44  periodical 
subscriptions  still  carried.  The  dimin- 
ished buying  powers  of  the  library,  which 
represents  the  very  lifeblood  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  are  due  largely 
to  the  depreciation  of  American  currency 
in  foreign  markets,  from  which  many 


books,  monogmphs,  and  journals  must 

come. 

Older  volumes  of  various  journal  sets 
are  kept  in  the  General  Library.  An  un- 
usually oomprdiensive  historical  collec- 
tion and  a  special  collection  of  text- 
books and  reference  works  for  secondary 
schools  are  noteworthy  minor  features  of 
the  diemical  library.  Hie  department 
offers  various  seminars  as  well  as  in- 
structional courses  in  the  history  of 
chemistry  and  in  chemical  literature, 
all  of  which  require  use  of  the  library.  In 
a  ooorse  in  chemical  literature  under 
Professor  Soule,  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents are  assisted  in  locating  information 
on  works  dealing  with  chemistr>\ 

V.  Departmental  Teaching  and 

Research 

Three  periods  offer  a  convenient  chro- 
nology for  depicting  the  organiza^m 
of  divisicHis  within  the  Department  of 

Chemistry  and  the  foundation  of  its  re- 
search programs.  In  the  first  period  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  Medi- 
cal School,  then  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  entered 
into  a  mutually  beneficial  symbiosis.  The 
old  Medical  Building  housed  the  first 
chemical  laboratory  work,  and  in  turn 
the  original  Chemical  Laboratory  Build- 
ing housed  the  medical  laboratories  of 
hygiene  and  physiological  chemistry  un- 
til the  erection  of  other  more  appropriate 
buildings  permitted  dieir  wididrawal. 
Moreover,  the  arrangement  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  scientific  spirit  of  that  time, 
and  particularly  with  the  training  and 
predilecd<ins  of  Professor  Silas  H.  Doug- 
lass, who  served  the  two  departments 
impartially. 

Gradual  expansion  of  activities  along 
independent  lines  in  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  die  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  loosened  the 
symbiotic  tie  in  the  second  period,  and 
it  was  severed  with  the  erection  of  the 
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present  Qiemistry  Building  (1909).  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  time  the  destinies  of  the 
laboratory  were  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Professor  Albert  B.  Prescott.  The  period 
iMoufl^t  to  completion  the  organization 
of  four  main  divisions  within  the  De> 
partment  of  Chemistry  and  subsequently 
a  transfer  of  numerous  activities  that 
pertUB  to  chemical  technology  from  the 
joriadicdon  of  the  Department  of  Liter- 
ature, Science,  and  the  Arts  to  that  of 
the  Department  of  Engineering.  It  saw 
the  perfecting  of  the  organization  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  its  subsequent 
administrative  separation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry.  Most  significant 
was  the  beginning  of  productive  research, 
which  led  to  the  estaliKdiment  of  sub- 
divisions irithin  departmental  units  of 
chemistry. 

Edward  D.  Campbell  guided  the  labo- 
ratory over  tlie  difficulties  of  transfer 
from  the  old  to  the  new  building.  Hie 
new  laboratory  permitted  expansion  of 
teaching  and  a  much  wider  development 
of  research  in  pharmacy,  chemical  engi- 
neering, and  chemistry.  Opportunity  to 
receive  adequate  training  for  the  profes- 
sion of  chemistry  again  was  provided  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  The  ultimate  part- 
ing of  die  Department  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering from  its  foster  parent  toward 
the  close  of  Professor  Campbell's  regime 
offered  further  opportunity  to  project 
chemical  research.  Hence,  a  marked 
increase  in  die  number  of  graduate 
students  of  chemistry  and  a  correspvond- 
ing  augmentation  of  research  are  out- 
standing features  in  the  history  of  the 
laboratory  during  the  entire  period  of 
Gomberg's  administration,  and  the  same 
situation  continues  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Professor  Schoepfle. 

Chemistry  ahd  mbdicin e. — ^Up  to  his 
resignation  in  1877  Silas  Hamilton  Doug- 
lass (A.M.  hon.  Vermont  47)  had  served 
the  University  for  thirty-three  years. 


Coming  here  in  1844  as  an  assistant  to  the 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  he  became  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the 
following  year.  After  the  accidental 
death  of  Douglass  Houghton  he  was  ap- 
pointed Pkofessor  of  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy, and  Geology.  At  times  before 
1870,  he  also  held  the  professorships  of 
pharmacy,  materia  medica,  medical  ju- 
risprudence, and  toxicology.  In  this  year 
he  became  the  first  Director  of  theChemi- 
cal  Laboratory  and  held  only  the  single 
professorship  of  chemistry  until  1875, 
when  his  tide  became  Pkofessor  of  Metai> 
lurgy  and  Chemical  Technology.  For  the 
first  thirteen  years  he  taught  all  chem- 
istry courses  without  help,  except  such  as 
could  be  rendered  by  student  assistants. 
Alfred  DuBois  ('48,  A.M.  '54),  who  had 
acted  as  assistant  from  1B55  to  1857,  re- 
ceived appointment  to  the  second  posi- 
tion on  the  staff  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  1857,  and  served  until  hia 
resignation  in  1863. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Albert  Benjamin 
Prescott  ('64OT,  Ph.D.  hon.  '86),  who 
also  had  been  an  assistant  from  1862  to 
1864.  Prescott  was  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Lecturer  on  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy-  from  1865  to 
1870,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Or- 
ganic and  Applied  Chemistry  and  of 
Pharmacy.  Similarly,  Victor  Clarence 
Vaughan  (Ph.D.  '76,  'jHm,  LL.D.  '00) 
began  his  teaching  career  under  Pro- 
fie^ors  Douglass  and  Prescott  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  from 
1875  to  1883.  He  was  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Chemistry  in  1879-80,  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  from 
1880  to  1883.  His  earlier  papers  on  phys- 
iological chemistry  represent  contribu- 
tions from  the  chemical  laboratory,  as  do 
those  of  Preston  Benjamin  Rose  ('62m), 
assistant  for  nine  years  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  in 
1875  and  from  1879  to  1881  (see  Part  I: 
DouGLAS-Ros£  Controversy).  Otis  Coe 
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Johnson  (Oberlin  '68,  AJif.  IM/.  '77, 

Michigan  '7i/>)  also  served  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  from  1873  to 
1880,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry.  He  was 
raised  to  the  professorship  in  1889.  John- 
son was  appointed  Professor  of  Qualita- 
tive  Analysis  in  1906  and  in  1911  was 
retired  as  Professor  Emeritus.  John  Wil- 
liams Langley  (Harvard  '61,  M.D.  hon. 
Michigan  '77,  Ph.D.  hon.  ibid.  '92)  was 
the  last  to  be  appointed  to  the  chemis- 
try staff  during  the  regime  of  Pkt»feaaor 
Douglass.  He  served  both  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  Physics  as  Acting  Professor  and 
Professor,  1875  to  1877,  when  he  gave  up 
the  diair  of  physics.  As  Profosor  of 
General  Chemistry  from  1877  to  1888  he 
organized  tlie  first  instruction  in  this 
field.  Langley  became  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  and  MetaUutgy  in  t888, 
but  he  had  a  leave  of  absence  in  this 
year,  and  the  following  year  he  resigned 
to  take  up  metallurgical  work  with  an 
industrial  concern  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
served  as  Nonresident  Lecturer  on  the 
Meta]lurg>-  of  Steel  from  1889  to  1893. 
During  Langley 's  leave  of  absence  in 
1888-89,  Lucius  Lincoln  Van  Slyke  ('79, 
Ph.D.  *82)  carried  his  teadiing  duties  in 
general  chemistry.  While  in  the  Univer- 
sity Langley  published  valuable  mntri- 
butions  to  metallurgy  and  chemistry. 

During  the  period  of  Douglass'  activ- 
ity, the  laboratory  staff  had  grown  to 
four  regular  teachers  and  two  assistants, 
who  had  organiTed  work  in  analytical, 
organic,  and  general  chemistry,  and  also 
in  the  several  applications  to  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  technol(^y.  Professor 
Douglass  bore  a  heavy  burden  of  teach- 
ing and  administration.  In  January, 1B47, 
he  was  made  Inspector  of  the  Buildings 
and  Grounds  of  the  University,  holding 
the  post  until  1851.  He  submitted  the 
plans  for  the  second  University  building, 
the  South  College,  now  known  as  the 


South  Wing,  and  superintended  its  erec- 
tion in  1848.  His  plans  for  the  old  Medi- 
cal Building,  including  a  chemical  audi- 
ence room,  were  submitted  in  1848,  and, 
when  the  building  was  finally  erected,  he 
also  superintended  its  construction.  He 
planned  and  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  Chemical  Laboratory 
Building  and  arranged  for  its  equipment 
and  for  four  of  its  additions.  He  had  in 
charge  the  erection  of  the  Observatory 
and  of  other  University  construction, 
likewise,  he  was  active  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
:ind  Surgen.',  in  which  he  taught  for 
many  years,  in  shifting  the  fields  of  his 
own  teaching  he  demonstrated  great 
versatility  and  unusual  capabilities,  and 
he  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  providing  the  nucleus  of  an 
admirable  teaching  organization,  com- 
prising Professors  Pi«cott,  Vaughan, 
Johnson,  and  Langley.  To  public  demand 
for  chemical  reports  on  topics  pertaining 
to  general  welfare  he  always  responded 
willingly. 

Douglass'  Guidt  to  a  Systmatie  Cor- 
rection of  ^/uBUUive  Chemical  Anafysis 

(1864)  was  incorporated,  ten  years  after 
its  first  publication,  in  a  textbook  ^aii- 
UUive  Chmicttl  Analysis^  under  the  joint 
authorship  of  Professors  Douglass  and 
Prescott.  A  fourth  edition,  rewritten  by 
Professors  Prescott  and  Johnson,  long 
had  vogue  as  a  standard  text  and  refer- 
ence work  in  this  field.  The  writer  of  this 
anicte  used  it  in  the  early  nineties  while 
an  undei^aduate  at  the  University'  of 
Toronto.  A  ninth,  and  the  most  recent, 
edition  of  the  text  was  rewritten  by 
Professors  McAlpine  and  Soule  in  1933. 

The  first  original  contribution  from 
the  chemical  laboratory  was  a  paper  on 
'The  Blow-pipe  Assay,"  published  by 
Prescott  in  the  Enpuemng  ond  Mining 
Journal  for  1869.  His  name  as  author 
appears  on  126  research  papers,  scientific 
addresses,  monc^raphs,  and  textbooks. 
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and,  together  with  CottMhtihnsJrom  the 
Chemical  Lahorakny  of  tke  University  of 

Michigan y  representing  researches  pub- 
lished in  the  names  of  students  who  were 
working  under  his  direction,  the  whole 
of  his  oontribudons  would  amount  to 
some  two  hundred  articles.  His  mono- 
graph, The  Chemical  Examinalion  of 
Alcoholic  Liquors,  and  the  two  text- 
books of  oiganic  diemistry,  Outlines 
Proximate  O^tviV  Analysis  and  Organic 
Analysis^  were  considered  authoritative 
works  for  many  years.  Chemistry,  medi- 
cine, pharmacy,  and  the  teaching  profes- 
skm  have  derived  lasting  benefits  firom 
his  example  and  precepts.  The  renown  of 
the  University  was  augmented  by  his 
service  in  behalf  of  state  and  national 
pharmacy,  and  by  hu  election  to  the 
national  presidency  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Many  students  trained  by  him 
in  pharmacy  and  chemistry  have  be> 
come  leaders  in  teaching  and  in  industry, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  follow- 
ing are  noteworthy:  the  late  Alfred 
Senter  ('74,  '74m,  Ph.D.  Bolin  '87), 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Galway;  the  late  Abram  Van  Eps 
Young  (75,  '75p),  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  Northwestern  University;  the  late 
Lucius  Lincoln  Van  Slyke,  Professor  of 
Dairy  Chemistry  in  Cornell  University; 
Louis  Munroe  Dennis  (Ph.B.  '85,  B.S. 
[Chcm.l  '86,  Sc.D.  hon.  '26),  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Comdl  University;  Bern- 
hard  Conrad  Hesse  ('89/),  '93,  Ph.D. 
Chicago  '96),  formerly  research  chemist 
with  the  Badische  Anilin  u.  Soda  Fabrik 
and  latterly  internationally  known  con- 
sulting chemist  of  New  Yatk  City. 

Expansion  and  spf.cializatiov. — Un- 
der the  guidance  of  Professor  IVescott, 
from  1876  to  1905,  the  expansion  and 
OMkrdiiiatioB  of  Uhoratory  work  was 
continued.  He  rdinquished  teaching  in 
metallufgy  and  applied  chemistry  to 


devote  more  time  to  pharmacy,  and  nU 

timately  to  organic  chemistry  excluuve- 
ly.  In  1881  Dr.  Byron  William  Cheever 
('63,  '67OT,  '75/)  became  Acting  Profes- 
sor of  Metallurgy;  he  continued  in  this 
portion  until  his  death  in  1888.  Under 
his  direction,  work  in  metallurgy  became 
allied  closely  with  quantitative  chemical 
analysis,  which  now  was  oifered  as  a  sep- 
arate course  in  analytical  chemistry. 
Cheever  had  very  high  ideals  of  scholar- 
ship. Besides  eight  valuable  papers  on 
metallurgical  research  he  published  Se- 
lect Methods  in  ^fiantitative  Analysis,  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Professor  Johnson 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  lecturing 
on  general  applied  chemistry.  As  appli- 
cations to  engineering  industries  multi- 
plied, his  activity  in  ^is  field  ceased.  He 
developed  comprehensive  courses  of  in- 
struction in  qualitative  chemical  analy- 
sis, to  which  he  remained  devoted  until 
he  redred.  After  the  time  of  Cheever  and 
Langley,  responsibility  for  metallurgy 
and  quantitative  analysis  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Edward  D.  Campbell  ('86), 
who  later  became  Director  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  and  also  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
His  influence  procured  the  services  of 
Alfred  Holmes  White  ('93,  '04^),  who 
came  in  1897  from  die  Federal  Poly- 
technicum  of  Zurich  to  develop  new  work 
in  chemical  technology.  Soon  afterward, 
when  action  by  the  facult\'  of  the  De- 
partment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  abolished  certun  special  degrees, 
the  Departmentof  Chemical  Engineering 
was  founded.  Responsibility  for  teaching 
chemical  technology  has  remained  with 
diis  department,  in  whidi  White  suc- 
ceeded Campbell  as  chairman  in  1914. 

Altogether,  ten  other  members  of  the 
instructing  staff  taught  analytical  or 
technological  chemistry  in  the  old  build- 
ing. Frederick  Levy  Dunlap  ('92,  ScD. 
Harvard  '95),  Eugene  Cornelius  Sullivan 
('94,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  '99),  and  Hohart 
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Hurd  WiiUud  Fh.D.  Hurvaid  '09) 
all  tau^t  analytical  chemistry  during 

Prescott's  time.  Dunlap  resigned  in  1907 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  InspectMm.  Sul- 
livan went  to  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  1903,  and  afterward  he  de- 
veloj>ed  pyrex  ware  at  the  Corning  Glass 
Works.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Corn- 
ing Glass  Company.  V^llard  held  an  ac^ 
ing  instructDrship  from  1903  to  1905, 
when  he  became  Instructor  in  Qualita 
dve  Analysis.  He  held  a  fellowship  at 
Harvard  University  for  two  years,  com- 
pledng  research  there  in  the  field  of 
atomic-weight  determination  with  Pro- 
fessor Theodore  W.  Richards.  In  1915 
he  succeeded  Professor  Campbell  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. Karl  Wilhelmj  Zimmerschied  ('03, 
M.S.  '04)  taught  quantitative  analysis 
and  metallurgy  from  1902  to  19 12.  He 
<feveloped  the  first  courses  of  instruction 
in  metallography.  Entering  the  employ 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  in 
191 2,  he  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company.  In  1907 
Harry  Newton  Cole  ('01,  'o6«,  M.S.  '15) 
and  Robert  John  Carney  ('07,  Ph.D.  '16) 
came  to  the  staff  in  qualitative  analysis 
and  have  continued  teaching  m  this  di- 
vision. Cole  was  retired  as  Instructor  in 
1935.  Assistant  Professor  Carney  has 
become  Director  of  thcUniversitx- Chemi- 
cal Storehouse  and  has  retained  only  a 
part  of  his  teaching.  He  has  developed 
courses  of  iiwtruction  in  microchemical 
analysis  and  in  the  chemistry  of  the  rare 
earths.  Theother  instructors  in  analytical 
and  applied  chemistry  have  left  after 
very  short  periods  of  service. 

Instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of 
pharmaceutical  chemist  (Ph.C.)  had  be- 
come a  proving  ground  for  the  profession 
of  chemistry.  Dean  Prescott  did  not  dis- 
continue teaching  pharmacy  until  he  had 
provided  an  adequate  staflf  for  the  School. 
When  this  was  accomplished  he  devoted 


more  time  to  instruction  in  oi^nic  chem- 
istry and  to  the  development  of  research. 
Theodore  John  Wrampelmeier  ('78,*78p), 
at  first  his  private  assistant  and  later 
Instructor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  be- 
came Assistant  Professor  of  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  in  1885,  but  ill 
health  led  to  his  resignation  a  year  later. 
Afterward  he  became  foreign  representa- 
tive in  LcMidon  for  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Company,  and  still 
later  was  a  noted  consulting  chemist  and 
chemical  engineer  in  New  York  City. 

The  nucleus  of  a  separate  staff  for  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  was  provided  in  the 
persons  of  Alviso  Burdett  Stevens  ('75, 
Ph.D.  Bern  '05)  and  Julius  Otto  Schlot- 
terbeck  ('91,  "87^,  Ph.D.  Bern  96).  Ste- 
vens succeeded  Theodore  Wrampdmeier 
in  1886  as  Instructor  of  Pharmacy,  and 
Schlotterbeck  developed  instruction  in 
pharmacognosy.  Both  gave  long  years  of 
service  to  die  School,  and  bodi  have 
served  it  as  dean.  Only  one  other  instruc- 
tor came  to  this  staff  during  the  admin^ 
istration  of  Dr.  Prescott. 

Professors  Rose  and  Vaughan  con- 
tinued their  teaching  activity  in  medical 
chemistry.  Similarly,  Frederick  George 
Novy  ('86,  Sc.D.  'go, '91m)  diverted  his 
interests  to  medicine  and  taught  medical 
chemistry  in  the  old  laboratory  Iran 
1887  until  i902.HeandMosesGombefg 
('90,  Sc.D.  '94)  are  outstanding  among 
students  who  have  received  from  Pres- 
cott inspiration  to  carry  on  graduate  rc- 
seardi.  On  the  shoulders  of  Gomberg  has 
come  to  rest  the  mantle  of  Professor 
Prescott  as  investigator,  teacher,  and  ad- 
ministrator in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry. He  succeeded  to  the  professorship 
of  organic  chemistry  and  to  die  chair- 
manship  nf  the  department.  Five  other 
staff  members  taught  organic  chemis- 
try during  Professor  Prescott's  regime. 
Among  them,  Perry  Foat  Trowbridge 
('92,  Ph.D.  Illinois  '06)  is  the  only  one 
who  remained  with  the  department  for 
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more  than  a  year  or  two.  He  served  as 

Instructor  in  Oi^nic  Chemistry  from 
1895  to  1902,  and  afterward  became  di- 
rector of  the  Agricultural  £xp>eriment 
Station  at  North  Dakota  Agricultaral 
College. 

Following  Professors  Langley  and  Van 
Slyke,  Paul  Caspar  Freer  (M.D.  Rush 
Medical  '82,  Ph.D.  Munich  '87)  became 
Lecturer  on  General  Chemistry  in  1889. 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  General  Chemistry  and  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry. 
Under  his  direction  the  organization  of 
teaching  in  this  field  was  completed.  He 
gathered  a  corps  of  instructors  and  pub- 
lished textbooks  for  use  in  the  classes. 
His  Descriptive  Inorganic  General  Chem- 
islry  and  Elements  ef  Chemistry  were  pop- 
ular  college  texts  for  a  number  of  years. 
Freer  preferred  research  activity  in  or- 
ganic chemistry,  and  he  has  published  a 
number  of  papers  in  this  fidd.  He  was 
absent  on  Imve  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  19OT  to  T904,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  director  of  the  Government  Sci- 
entific Laboratories  at  Manila.  During 
his  regime,  class  and  laboratory  work  in 
physical  chemistry  was  added  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  General 
Chemistry.  In  the  interim  this  has  be- 
come an  important  field  for  original  in- 
vestigations. 

Between  1889  and  1905  twelve  men 
were  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  in 
general  chemistry.  The  first  three  had 
been  students  in  the  department.  George 
Oswin  Higlcv  ('91,  Ph.D.  '05)  served  as 
Instructor  from  1891  to  1905,  when  he 
became  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Ohio 
Weslenran  Uiuversity.  David  Martin 
Lichty  (West  Chester  Normal  '87,  Ph.D. 
Heidelberg  '07)  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  department  from  1891  until  his  re- 
tirement as  Associate  Professor  Emeri> 
tns  in  1932.  After  working  on  his  doctoral 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
from  1905  to  1907  he  returned  to  the 


University  of  Michigan  and  became  As- 
sistant Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 
For  many  years  Lichty  had  charge  of 
elementary  general  chemistry  for  stu- 
dents of  pharmacy  and  dentistry.  Two 
instructors  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
University  of  Munich  were  appointed  in 
1896.  They  both  remained  for  only  a 
short  period  of  service,  during  which 
they  collaborated  with  Paul  C.  Freer  in 
organic  research.  Two  years  later  another 
influx  of  German-trained  staff  members 
was  begun,  with  the  appointment  of 
Samud  Lawrence  Bigdow  (A.B.  Har- 
vard '91,  B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  '95,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  '98) 
from  the  Physical-Chemical  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  Five  staff 
members  came  to  the  department  from 
this  institute  during  the  next  seven 
years. 

Bigelow  was  charged  with  the  develop- 
ment of  instruction  in  physical  chemis- 
try, and  he  had  teaching  duties  also  in 
general  chemistry.  To  promote  labora- 
tory instruction  and  research  in  physical 
chemistry  he  procured  the  appointment 
of  George  Augustus  Hulett  (Princeton 
•92,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  98)  in  1899.  Hulett 
stayed  until  1905,  when  he  resigned  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemis- 
try to  become  a  member  of  the  chemistry 
staff  at  Princeton  University.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  research  worker.  During 
his  stay  the  laboratory  of  physical 
chemistry  was  well  equipped  and  organ- 
ized, and  it  gained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  productive  research.  The  tradi- 
tion was  upheld  by  Samuel  Colville  I.ind 
(A.B.  Washington  and  Lee  '99,  S.B. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedhndogy 
'02,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  '05),  who  succeeded 
Hulett  in  1905.  He  resigned  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  General  and  Physical  Chem- 
istry in  191 5,  to  entor  die  service  of  die 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Reno» 
Nevada.  Lind  is  now  dean  of  the  com- 
bined Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Chemi- 
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cal  Engineering  at  die  University  of 

Minnesota.  Bigelow  took  over  the  teach- 
ing and  administrative  duties  of  Freer 
during  the  latter  s  absence  on  leave  and 
succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  general 
chemistry,  later  becoming  Professor  of 
General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

The  Department  of  Engineering  had 
requested  separate  instructioa  in  general 
chemistry  for  engineering  students,  but 
Freer  was  unwilling  to  permit  such  a 
course  to  be  developed.  Because  of  this 
William  Gabb  Smeaton  (Toronto  '98) 
was  called  from  the  Physical-Chemicd 
Institute  atLdpng  in  1902  to  develop  a 
lecture  course  for  engineering  students. 
This  separate  division  of  general  chem- 
istry was  merged  widi  the  r^ular  de- 
partment in  1905.  Smeaton  had  chargeof 
the  course  until  1919,  when  he  took  over 
the  teaching  duties  of  William  Jay  Hale 
(Miami  '97,  Ph.D.  Harvard  02),  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  General  Chemistry.  Hale 
had  come  to  the  department  in  1903 
charged  with  responsibility  for  one  of  the 
several  parallel  lecture  courses  in  ele- 
mentary general  dhemistry;  he  had  be- 
come Assistant  Professor  in  1908  and 
Associate  Professor  in  T915.  He  resigned 
in  19T9  to  become  director  ot  organic 
research  with  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany. Hale  had  been  associated  with  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Smith  at  Chicago,  and 
had  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  laboratory  manual  to  accompany 
Smith's  ItUroduction  to  Genenl  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Later,  the  manual  was  pub- 
lished separately  bv  Hale.  Smeaton  has 
revised  and  rewritten  all  recent  issues  of 
the  manual.  Another  valuable  work, 
OUeulaHons  tf  General  C^mistryt  wm 
written  by  Hale  while  in  the  Univer- 
sity. He  promoted  research  in  organic 
chemistry  and  published  fifty  origmal 
papers,  of  which  a  number  are  jmnt  con- 
tributions widi  research  students. 

Chemistry  in  the  new  building. — 
Within  the  period  of  occupancy  of 


the  old  Chemistry  Laboratory  Building 
fort*  tivc  full-time  staff  members  gave 
instruction  in  medical  chemistry,  phar- 
macy, chemical  engineering,  and  pure 
diemistry.  Sixteen  came  over  to  the  pres- 
ent bdUingwlien  die  tnuulierof  wcdc  in 
pharmacy,  chemical  engineering,  and 
chemistry  was  made  in  1909,  and  two  ad- 
ditional instructors  were  appointed  then. 
In  June,  1940,  nineteen  men  of  the  rank 
of  instructor  or  higher  were  teaching  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistrv.  The  num- 
ber of  chemistry  students  has  bccumc  so 
large  that  in  order  to  conduct  the  many 
Uboratory  and  quiz  sections  the  depart- 
ment has  adopted  the  policy  of  providing 
teaching  fellows,  who  devote  half  time  to 
«8n|ined  duties  with  laboratory  and  qws 
sections  and  in  dieir  own  interests  dect 
advanced  courses  and  carry  on  research 
leadmg  to  advanced  degrees.  Teaching 
fellows  may  be  reappointed  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  years.  They  are  cho> 
sen  by  a  departmental  committee  on  the 
basis  of  qualifications  for  both  teaching 
and  research.  Generally  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  qualified  applicants.  All  three 
divisions  of  chemistry  make  use  of  their 
services,  but  the  majority  are  needed  for 
duties  with  beginning  courses,  princi- 
pally in  elementary  general  chemistry, 
which  may  have  from  650  to  800  or  more 
elections.  From  19 13-14  to  1927-48  the 
number  of  teaching  fellows  has  averaged 
twelve  a  year,  from  a  minimum  of  nine 
to  a  maximum  of  fifteen. 

Some  years  ago  the  staiF  in  general 
chemistry  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
problems  connected  with  efficiency  of  lab- 
oratory instruction.  Opinions  were  gath- 
ered fmoi  departmental  stalb  in  other 
universities  that  had  laboratory  problems 
similar  to  our  own.  The  outcome  was  a 
recommendation  that  the  administration 
should  increase  the  number  of  teaching 
ieUows  to  provide  instruction  for  labora- 
tory groups  of  approximately  twenty 
students.  Increases  have  been  slow  in 
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coming,  but  uldmatdy  the  desired  end 

was  attained  in  1931-32,  when  eighteen 
teaching  fellows  were  appointed.  But  the 
niunber  was  reduced  to  sixteen  in  tlie 
following  year,  to  thirteen  a  year  later, 
and  to  eleven  in  1934-35,  owing  to  a 
need  for  retrenchment.  The  regular 
teaching  staff  had  at  that  time  been 
diminished  by  several  retirements  for 
which  no  replacements  have  been  made. 
For  the  vear  1 936-37  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  had  iive  fewer  teaching  fel- 
lows and  three  fewer  members  of  the 
full-time  staff  than  it  had  in  1931-32) 
and  it  cared  for  37.4  per  cent  more  stu- 
dents than  were  enrolled  in  1931-32;  but 
in  1939-40  there  were  nineteen  teaching 
fellows  in  addition  to  nineteen  regular 
staff  members.  Fortunately,  the  number 
of  University'  fellowships  and  of  other 
nonteaching  fellowships  supported  by 
various  industries  was  not  diminished 
greatly  during  the  depression  period. 
Frequently,  recruits  for  temporary  in- 
structorships  to  replace  staff  members 
on  leave  of  absence  are  found  among 
those  who  have  finished  a  period  oT 
sendee  as  teaching  fellows. 

A  few  days  before  the  beginning  of 
spring  vacation  in  1 892  Professor  £.  D. 
Campbell  lost  both  eyes  in  a  laboratory 
esqiloMon.  When  work  was  resumed  after 
the  recess  he  met  his  classes  with  a  band- 
age over  the  forehead.  For  the  next 
thirty-three  years,  in  spite  of  his  great 
handicap^  he  was  active  in  researdi.  Dur- 
ing later  years  he  discontinued  lecturing, 
but  he  carried  on  the  duties  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  direction  of  research  stu- 
dents throughout  his  lifetime.  Professor 
Campbell  learned  through  the  sig^t  and 
touch  of  his  colleagues  and  students. 
He  developed  a  remarkably  retentive 
memory,  an  amazing  capacity  to  visual- 
ize operadons  and  trends  of  research 
problems,  and  an  unusually  delicate  sense 
of  touch.  The  writer  has  often  watched 
him  adjust  a  delicate  mechanism,  to 


which  his  hands  had  been  guided  and  for 

which,  alas,  one's  own  hands  were  all  too 
clumsy.  His  first  original  investigation 
was  conducted  in  his  senior  college  year, 
when  he  was  assistant  to  Professor  Chee- 
ver.  It  bore  the  title,  "A  Colorimetric 
Process  for  Estimating  Phosphorus  in 
Iron  and  Steel."  Altogether,  he  pub- 
lished twenty-three  papers  on  analysis 
of  inm  and  steel,  fourteen  on  the  con- 
stitution of  Portland  cement,  and  forty 
that  deal  with  correlations  of  chemical 
and  physical  properties  in  steel.  Col- 
leagues in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  considered  Campbell  an 
authority  in  their  field.  He  was  revered 
by  all  who  had  personal  intimacy  with 
him. 

Teaching  and  administration  of  quan- 
titative analysis  gradually  came  into  the 
capable  hands  of  Hobart  Hurd  Willard, 
who  has  developed  courses  to  include 
all  phases  of  inorganic  analysis.  CHfford 
C>  rilic  Meloche  (Wisconsin  '10,  Ph.D. 
ihui.  '14),  Assistant  Professor  of  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry,  is  his  associate  in  teach- 
ing r^hr  course  work  in  quantitative 
analysis.  Meloche  has  iMganized  a  spedal 
field  of  work  in  gas  analysis.  Roy  Ken- 
neth McAlpine  ('06,  Ph.D.  '21)  and  By- 
ron Avery  Soule  (18,  Sc.D.  '04),  bodi* 
assistant  professors  of  analytical  chem- 
istry,  are  associated  with  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Carney  in  regular  course  work 
of  qualitative  analysis.  Besides  collabo- 
rating in  rewriting  the  TfxAook  ^ali^ 
tative  Chemical  Analysis  of  Prescott  and 
Johnson,  they  published  jointly  in  1936 
Fundamentals  of  ^alitaiive  Chemical 
Analysis^  a  textbook  that  is  fimfing  favor 
for  use  of  classes  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Mc Alpine  offLTs  courses  to  aid 
candidates  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
chemistry  m  secondary  schools,  and  he 
conducts  research  in  the  field  of  atomic- 
weight  measurement.  Soule  has  devel- 
oped instruction  in  the  use  of  chemical 
literature  and  has  a  general  interest 
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in  chemical  bibliography  and  in  inde- 
pendent research. 

Willard  has  prepared  comprehensive 
mimeographed  laboratory  manuals  for 

the  fundamental  courses  of  quantitative 
analysis.  These  have  had  n  number  of 
reissues  and  revisions.  JointK'  with  Pro- 
fessor N.  H.  Furman,  ot  Prmceton  Uni- 
▼ersicy,  he  published  Elementary  ^fumti' 
(aim  Analysis^  a  textbook  that  has 
appeared  in  a  second  edition  within  two 
years  of  the  first  issue.  General  and  spe- 
dal  courses  provided  by  the  department 
offer  a  broad  foundation  for  research  in 
this  field.  Particularly  helpful  to  graduate 
Students  is  the  course  on  physicociiem- 
ical  methods  in  quantitative  analysis. 
Willard  is  well  known  to  die  profession 
all  over  the  country  for  his  service  in 
the  American  Chemical  Society  as  di- 
vision chairman,  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, director,  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal,  In  June,  1940,  his  research  pa- 
pers numbered  seventy-four  important 
contributions,  of  which  a  number  have 
been  done  in  collaboration  with  research 
students.  The  subjects  of  them  include 
atomic- weight  determinations  on  silver, 
Hthium,  antimony,  and  chlorine;  per- 
chloric and  periodic  acids  and  their  salts; 
numerous  oxidizing  agents;  and  various 
physicochemical  methods  of  analysis. 
Many  graduate  students  are  attracted 
to  this  field  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry for  work  leading  to  advanced 
degrees. 

The  earliest  instruction  in  elementary 
general  chemistry  was  developed  by 
lectures  and  quizzes.  Laboratory  work 
became  possible  only  after  the  new 
Chemistry  Building  could  provide  room 
without  detriment  to  more  advanced 
work.  In  1902,  when  Smeaton  came  to 
the  laboratory,  only  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dent body  in  elementary  general  chemis- 
try could  be  accommodated  in  laboratory 
work.  But  all  discrimination  involving 
special  groups  of  students  was  obviated 


when  the  present  building  became  avail- 
able. 

The  foundation  course  provides  a  con- 
tinuity of  work  through  the  year.  Courses 
for  special  groups  of  students  run  for  a 

single  semester,  and  at  first  these  had  no 
laboratory  work.  Higelow  took  over  from 
Freer  the  responsibility  for  the  founda- 
tion course.  For  many  years  Lichty 
handled  a  q;>ecial  group  of  students  from 
the  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  from 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  occasional 
students  from  the  two  medical  sdtools. 
Smeaton  had  a  similar  group  of  engineer- 
ing students;  Hale  gave  instruction  in 
the  Hrst  semester  to  a  group  of  students 
who  brought  a  usable  foundation  in 
chemistry  from  secondary  and  other  pre- 
paratory  schools.  There  have  been  fewer 
medical  and  dental  students  in  chemistry 
classes,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  pro- 
fesMonal  school  entrance  requirements, 
but  die  number  of  parallel  lecture  courses 
has  not  changed,  for  enrollments  have 
increased  and  limitations  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  need  lor  lecture  demonstra- 
tions that  must  be  seen  by  all  members 
of  the  lecture  group.  When  Hale  resigned 
In  19T9  as  Associate  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry,  Smeaton  was  assigned  his 
teaching  duties  widi  elementary  dasses. 
James  Hallett  Hodges  (Harvard  '14, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  '17)  was  appointed  Instruc- 
tor in  General  Chemistry  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  course  for  engineering 
Students.  As  Assistant  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral and  Physical  Chemistry  he  still  has 
responsibility  for  this  course  and,  in  ad- 
dition, gives  advanced  lecture  courses 
in  physical  chemistry.  Hodges*  research 
interests  lie  m  the  field  of  acdnochem- 
istry. 

Bigelow  came  to  the  University  main- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  promoting  instruc- 
tion in  physiod  chemistry.  Because  his 
activities  were  diverted  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  work  in  general  chemistry 
during  Freer 's  absence,  colleagues  were 
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brought  to  the  staiF  to  devdop  the  lab- 
oratory instruction  and  programs  of  re- 
search. Bigelow  conducted  the  funda- 
mental lecture  courses  in  both  general 
and  phywcal  chemistry.  He  has  pub- 
lished lecture  synopses  for  elementary 
general  chemistry  and  a  popular  text- 
book. Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry. 
His  researdies  have  contributed  fundiu 
mentally  to  the  knowledge  of  osmotic 
phenomena.  With  small  groups  of  stu- 
dents he  has  directed  researches  in  this 
field  for  a  number  of  years.  A  study  of  the 
Mze  of  pores  in  porcelain  and  of  osmotic 
effects,  in  collaboration  with  Floyd  Earl 
Bartell  ('08,  Ph.D.  '10),  led  to  a  staff 
appointment  for  Dr.  Bartell  in  1910. 
Bwtdl  iMM  associated  imdi  Smeaton  in 
teaching  dementary  general  chemistry 
for  a  few  years.  When  Lind  resigned,  in 
191c;,  Bartell  was  placed  in  charge  of 
physical  chemistry  laboratory  work.  He 
has  continued  in  the  laboratory  the  spirit 
of  research  introduced  by  Professor  Hu- 
lett  and  maintained  throughout  Professor 
Lind's  tenure.  He  is  prominent  in  the 
ooUdd  divison  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  and  has  rendered  valuable 
service  in  organizing  national  colloid 
symposia.  When  readjustments  were 
made  in  1923,  a  newly  equipped  labora- 
tory for  colkud  chemistry  was  estab- 
lished. Here  numerous  researches  are 
constantly  in  progress.  Bartell's  contri- 
butions number  sixty  papers,  dealing 
chiefly  with  adscnption  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  wetting. 

Richard  Chase  Tolman  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  '03,  Ph.D. 
ibid.  '10)  came  to  the  department  as  In- 
structor in  Phydcal  Chemistry  in  1910. 
He  remained  one  year  and  contributed 
four  research  papers  in  that  time.  One  of 
these,  done  in  collaboration  with  Alfred 
Lynn  Fei^son  ('08,  A.M.  '09,  Fh.D. 
'15),  started  the  latter  in  his  research 
career.  Ferguson  became  Instructor  in 
191 5  and  is  now  Associate  Professor  of 


General  and  Physical  Chemistry.  He  or- 
ganized a  special  laboratory  for  electro- 
chemistry. He  has  published  twenty-six 
papers  in  this  field  and  six  dealing  with 
problems  of  education.  Numerous  im- 
portant  research  projects  have  been  de- 
veloped in  this  laboratory.  One  especially 
deserving  mention  is  that  concerned  with 
the  redeterminations  of  fundamental 
physical  constants. 

In  i()H  Philip  Franci';  Weathcrill 
(Bowdoin  '16,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '21)  and 
Lee  Owen  Case  ('20^,  Ph.D.  '27)  were 
added  to  the  staff  as  instructors.  Both 
are  now  assistant  professors.  Weatherill 
is  responsible  for  lectures  in  elementary 
general  chemistry.  He  offers  advanced 
courses  in  tiiermodynamics  and  has 
charge  of  laboratory  work  in  physical 
chemistry.  Case  also  has  charge  of  lab- 
oratory work  and  offers  advanced  lec- 
ture courses.  When  Professor  Lichty  was 
retired  in  X93a,  John  Reginald  Bates 
(Amherst  '04,  Ph.D.  Princeton  '27)  was 
called  to  an  assistant  professorship  of 
physical  chemistry.  He  was  advanced  to 
an  associate  professorship  in  1935  and 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  1936. 
Professor  Bates  developed  new  lines  of 
research  in  photosynthesis  and  directed 
many  original  investigations.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  papers  jointly 
with  Leigh  C.  Anderson  and  Joseph  O. 
Halford  of  the  staff  in  organic  chemistry. 

In  1936  provision  was  made  to  give 
opportunity  f<M*  research  in  still  another 
field  of  modern  physicochemical  investi- 
gation hy  the  appointment  of  Kasimir 
Fajans  (Ph.D.  Heidelberg  '09)  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. Formerly,  Fajans  had  held 
the  chair  of  phyncid  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Munich,  and  his  Radioac- 
tivity and  Latest  Developments  in  the  Study 
oj  the  Chemical  Elements y  as  well  as  a 
text  of  which  he  was  coauthor,  had  been 
published  in  three  languages.  He  is  known 
among  scientists  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  teachers  and  investigators. 
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Toward  the  close  of  Presoott'ft  period 

of  service  Gomberg  had  entire  responsi- 
bility for  teaching  organic  chemistry  in 
bodi  classroom  and  laboratory,  aided 
only  by  a  few  laboratory  assistants.  In 
1905  I,ee  Holt  Cone  (Pomona  *oi,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  '05)  became  an  instructor  in 
the  department.  Cone  became  succes- 
sively an  assistant  professor  and  an  as- 
sociate professor.  From  191 5  to  1917  he 
gave  part-time  service  to  the  Dnw  Chemi- 
cal Company,  and  he  withdrew  from  the 
Staff  in  the  latter  year.  Gomberg  and 
Cone,  with  laboratwy  assistants,  gave 
all  class  and  laboratory  work  in  or- 
ganic chemistry  until  1916.  In  that  year 
three  instructors  were  appointed.  Two  of 
them  left  the  service  after  one  year,  but 
Chester  Seitz  Schoepfle  ('14^,  Sc.D.  '18) 
remained.  He  succeeded  to  the  positions 
held  by  Associate  Professor  Cone,  who 
left  in  19 17  and  ultimately  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Organic  Chemistry  and,  upon 
Gomberg's  retirement  in  1936,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Four 
instructors  who  received  appointments 
between  1917  and  1921  resigned  widiin 
one  or  two  years  to  enter  industrial  serv- 
ice. Frederick  Franklin  Blickc  ('i6,Ph.D. 
*ai),  who  became  Instructor  in  1921,  was 
promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship 
in  1925.  A  year  I aterhewas transferred to 
the  College  nt  Pharmacy  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
a  position  that  was  created  especially  for 
him.  At  the  present  time  he  is  continuing 
a  program  of  organic  research  as  Pkofes- 
sor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

In  each  of  the  years  1924,  1925,  and 
T916  one  instructor  was  added  to  die 
staff.  All  three  appointees  have  remained 
in  the  department,  and  all  have  received 
promotions.  In  the  meantmic  instructors 
have  been  obtained  on  temporary  ap- 
pmntments  only,  as  substitutes  f<M-  regu- 
lar staff  members  on  leaves  of  absence. 

Leigh  Charles  Anderson  ('21,  Ph.D. 
'34),  appointed  Instructor  in  Organic 


Chemistry  in  1914  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor in  T937,  had  undergraduate  and 
graduate  training  at  the  University.  He 
held  a  teaching  felk>wshtp  while  doing 
work  for  the  doctoral.  Aiuierson  has  de- 
veloped spectromctric  research  dealing 
with  absorption  spectra  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Werner  Emmanuel  Bachmann 
('23,  Ph.D.  '26)  had  a  part  of  his  under- 
graduate and  all  his  graduate  training  in 
the  University.  Since  his  appointment  to 
the  staff  in  1925  he  has  held  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  fellowship  for  study  at  the 
University  of  Zurich,  1928-29,  and  a 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  fel- 
lowship in  1935  for  study  m  England  and 
Germany.  He  is  developing  a  research 
field  in  biochemistry.  Anderson  and 
Bachmann  are  authors  of  a  Laboratory 
Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry.  In  1938 
Professor  Bachmann  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  organic  chemistry 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  in 
1939  he  and  two  other  chemists  at  the 
University — J.  Wayne  Cole,  Du  Pont 
Postdoctoral  Fellow,  and  Alfred  J.  Wilds, 
Teaching  Felkm^-duplicated  in  the  kb- 
oratory  the  process  by  which  the  sex  hor- 
mone  estrone  is  manufactured  by  the  hu- 
man body.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
human  sex  hormone  had  ever  been  syn- 
thetically produced. 

Joseph  Olney  Halford  (California  '24, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  '26),  who  had  done  his  work 
for  the  doctorate  in  physical  chemistry, 
came  to  the  staff  in  1926  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  phyncdi  chembtry  to  re- 
search problems  of  organic  chemistry. 
He  has  developed  spectrometric  methods 
in  this  field. 

All  members  of  the  department  par- 
ticipate in  laboratory  instruction  and 
share  the  classwork.  Research  activities 
are  particularly  well  co-ordinated.  Pres- 
cott  had  established  a  tradition  for  inten- 
sive  research  in  organic  chemistry.  When 
Gomberg  succeeded  to  a  professorship 
in  1 904  he  had  pubhshed  twenty-eight 
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original  investigations  diat  were  recog* 

nized  in  all  countries  as  outstanding  con- 
tributions. Altogether,  his  scientific  pa- 
pers number  ninety-two,  of  which  some 
are  tn  coUaboration  with  colleagues.  The 
major  investigations  have  led  to  the  open- 
ing of  new  and  varied  fields  of  inquiry, 
and  in  following  these  openings  many 
students  have  been  trained  in  research 
under  his  guidance.  Now  they  are  spread 
over  the  country  in  industrial  research 
laboratories  and  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  National  recognition  has  come 
to  him  in  tlbe  awards  of  the  ^Hdiols, 
Willard  Gibhs,  and  Chandler  medals,  the 
national  presidency  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  and  membership  in 
the  National  Academy  and  in  numerous 
odier  scientific  sodeties,  hoth  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  building  up  a  staflT  of  as- 
sociates he  has  shown  a  rare  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  an  articulated  group 


whxMC  members  share  the  teaching  and 
supplement  one  another  in  research.  Al- 
ready the  four  associates  now  on  the 
staff  have  contributed  almost  one  hun- 
dred original  papers.  Professor  Emeritus 
Gom  berg  h  as  assurance  that  die  work  be> 
gun  under  him  will  progress  much  further. 

In  a  history  oj  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
(1916),  Campbell  estimated  that  a  total 
of  746  articles  had  been  published  by 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  while  they 
were  connected  with  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory. These  included  papers  in  medical 
chemistry,  in  pharmacy,  in  diemical  enp 
gineering,  and  in  pure  chemistry.  Origi- 
nal  contributions  to  the  science  of  chem- 
istry amounted  to  401.  From  1916  to 
1940  the  staff  in  pure  chemistry  has 
added  432  original  contributions*  In- 
cluded in  the  Ibt  are  a  number  of  epoch- 
making  papers. 

William  G.  Smeaton 
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"^ARLY  HISTORY. — The  sp>eciaHzcd  dent  Haven's  chair  from  1865  to  1868 

teaching  of  political  economy  was  known  as  the  professorship  of  logic 

I  ^  began  at  Michigan  punumnt  to  and  political  economy.  As  early  as  184 J 

the  foUowing  raobdon  of  the  Regents,  political  economy  was  requind  during 

datedAprill4»l88o:  the  third  term  of  the  senior  year  in  the 

That,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  hereto-  "Department  ofArte  and  Sciences."  In 

fore  given  by  President  AngeU.  Henry  Carter  the  later  fifties  President TappMl's  grow- 

Adams  ....  be  appointed  Lecturer  upon  R>-  mg  interest  m  philosophy  pushed  eco- 

litical  Economy  for  one  semester,  at  a  salary  nomics  entirely  out  of  the  announce- 

of  ^800.          1876-81,  p.  497.)  ments  of  courses,  but  it  reappeared  as  an 

President  Angell,  who  had  been  teaching  ^^^tive  study  in  Haven's  admrnistratjon 

classes  in  this  subject  during  one  semes-  ^'^l^            P^«'»«f*  ^ 

ter  and  in  international  lat  the  other  curnculum  by  President  AngeU. 

£lf  year,  had  just  been  granted  leave  to  ,  ^  few  further  details  may  be  gleaned 

b^con^nited  States  Minister  to  China.  ^'^^  the  *2""?it!f 

Adams  (Iowa  College  '74.  Ph.D.  Johns  <^;«<=«     *J  Ijberal  arts  department  or 

Hopkins  '78,  LL.D.  I  J.  '15)  continued  I»  ^843-44,  for  example,  sen|ors 

to  4ch  in  Ann  Arbor  only  iie  semester  apparently  were  required,  during  the  last 

uw         ».          _*u—              a^  r^^  term,  to  study  Wayland  s  Political  Econ- 

of  each  year,  the  other  semester  at  Cor-  V     1                    ^          a  c 

nell  until  1 887.  Then  he  was  appointed  ^'J^'^^'-  announcements  recurred  for 

to  a  full  professorship  at  Michigan,  a  mo«  than  a  de«de,  ^  that  th.. 

post  he  held  until  hU  death  in  1911.  «bjectwms  sometimes  taught  m  the  jun- 

^InsmictionTpolitic^^  econoi^y.  how-  lor  year;  ,n  1850-51  Wayland  s  text  w« 

insirucawiH  i~              T'niv^rcif^  still  used.  Juniors  of  1852-53,  in  both 

ever,  was  provided  m  the  Lniversity  •    .   1     j    •  ^i: 

ever,  was  Y    ..■      -r- ^   rarhol  d«Mical  and  scientific  courses,  were  m- 

from  its  verv  inception,  ine    L.atnoi-  •    «it    r.. 

S^temiad"  scheme,  drawn  up  by  Judge  structed  m economics  by  theuseof  text 

wSdward  in  1817  (««  Part  I:  EAufr  ^oo'^^'  -^^^o^Pjjn'ed  with  lectures  and  hy 

J  T>'„„^„\    ^^^^^A  ,  references  to  the  standard  works  on  po- 

History  and  litical  economy.  The  students  are  hS-e 

cal  sciences   among  the  twelve  subjects  ^            ^  ,     .^u  ^ 

scic                6                      J  subjects  connected  with  the  course 

of  instruction.  And,  at  the  Regents  third  J  . 

meeting  (June  2 1, 1 837),  a  resolution  was  J'-.  i.^S^  5J>  P- J^A 

pa^ed  "'hat  until  otherwise  ordained  ^  i*^««dent  AngeU,  m  his  first  year  at 

Ihe  Professor  of  Political  Economy  shall  Ann  Arbor,  reported  to  the  Regents: 

be  also  Professor  of  the  Ancient  and  We  should  have  also,  at  an  early  day,  a 

Endish  Languages/' Actually,  political  Professor  to  give  mstruct^on  .n  P  j  r.cal 

Jl. .,n<^;i  ProcIH^nf  Economy,  Pohttcal  Philosophy,  and  inter- 

«50nomy  was  taught,  until  "^^^^^^^^  national  Law.  The  very  brief  course  in  PoUti. 

Angell's  time,  by  the  current  professor  conducted  by  the 

of  moral  and  intellectual  philiMophy,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Tntellectual  Philo^- 

who  was  nearly  always  the  presidffllt  of  pj^y  [Cocker],  who  would  prefer  to  confine 

the  University  or  the  senior  member  of  himself  to  his  own  special  work,  and  it  has 

the  faculty.  Thus,  the  early  teachers  of  not  been  offered  at  all  to  the  classical  stu- 

political  economy  were  Ten  Brook,  Tap-  dents.  I  have  this  year  given  twenty  familiar 

pan.  Haven,  and  Cocker.  Indeed,  Presi-  lectures  on  International  Law  to  about  r 
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thirds  of  die  senior  class.  But  provision 

should  be  made  hy  which  every  student 
should  be  able  to  take  a  generous  course  in 
die  Political  Sciences.  (PJ?.,  1871-72,  p.  16.) 

Dr.  Angell  proceeded  in  the  following 
years  to  derelcp  sudi  courses  himself^ 
teaching  political  economy  one  semester, 
international  law  the  other.  By  1879--80, 
the  year  before  Adams  came  here,  Angell 
was  responsible  for  three  classes  in  eco- 
nomics: two  sections  of  an  elementary 
course  and  one  in  "advanced  polidcal 
economy" — all  meeting  twice  a  week. 

Buildings  and  special  facilities. — 
The  first  acquisition  of  special  fodlides 
for  political  economy  was  announced 
through  the  University  Calendar  (1871- 
72,  p,  10)  in  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Angell's 
presidency: 

The  University  Library  contains  alx)ut 
twenty-two  thousand  volumes.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  [iCarl  Heinrichl 
Rau,  the  ifisdi^ished  Professor  of  Foltdcal 
Economy  in  die  University  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany  ....  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  University  by  Philo  Parsons,  Esq.,  of 
Detroit.  It  contains  about  four  thousand 
volumes  and  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  pamphlets.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
Europesn  works  on  the  Sdenoe  of  Govern- 
ment, Statistics,  Fblidcal  Economy,  and 
cognate  subjects. 

Adams*  earliest  activities  at  Ann  Arbor 
were  naturally  carried  on  in  University 
Hall,  which  was  then  relatively  new.  Soon 
after  Tappan  Hall  was  built  (in  1894), 
Adams  and  his  colleague  Taylor  were 
transferred  there.  The  department's 
work  developed  in  Tappan  Hall  until 
about  1 9 10,  when  the  south  part  of  the 
old  Chemistry  Building  became  desig- 
nated as  the  Economics  Building.  This 
building  has  been  so  patched  over  from 
time  to  time  that  now  only  its  numerous 
diimneys  suggest  its  former  uses.  The 
larger  lecture  rooms  are  still  fitted  with 
shades  and  screens  for  lantern  projec- 


dons,  which  have  not  been  used  for  many 

years.  The  northern  parts  of  the  whole 
structure  (first  used  in  1857),  now  known 
as  the  Pharmacology  Building,  usually 
harbcKr  some  animaJs  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Also,  an  additional 
large  basement  room  was  equipped  be- 
fore 1920  as  an  accounting  laboratory, 
with  desk-tables  and  adding  machines. 
It  is  overcrowded,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  by  the  large  classes  in  that  subject. 

Another  large  room  on  the  second  floor 
became  the  departmental  library  about 
1 9 14.  When  Angell  Hall  was  completed, 
in  1924,  die  economics  and  mathematics 
libraries  were  combined  on  its  third  f?oor, 
and  the  room  thus  vacated  in  the  Eco- 
nomics Building  has  served  as  a  statistical 
laboratory  as  well  as  a  general  dassroom. 
For  some  years,  in  the  time  of  Adams 
and  Taylor,  virtually  all  book  accessions 
in  economics  and  sociology  were  pur- 
chased difvctly  by  the  department  for 
the  economics  library;  since  the  middle 
i92o*s  most  single  copies  of  econom- 
ics literature  have  gone  into  the  General 
Library,  and  additions  to  the  economics 
reading  room  are  mainly  multiple  copies 
for  the  larger  classes.  In  191 2  the  depart- 
ment collected  some  thirty-one  photo- 
graphs and  prints  of  leading  economists. 
If  fonds  for  the  purpose  become  avail- 
able, this  collection  may  be  extended  and 
suitably  displayed. 

Persons  and  policies;  programs  of 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES. — ^Thc  mOSt  ob- 

vious  divisions  of  the  department's  his- 
tory are  the  terms  of  the  three  adminis- 
trative heads — Adams  (i 880-1 921),  Day 
(1923-27),  and  Sharfman  (since  1927). 

In  Aduns*  term  several  significant 
phases  may  be  discerned,  each  phase 
lasting  approximately  a  decade.  For 
about  twelve  years  after  he  bepan  lec- 
turing here,  Adams  conducted  the  teach- 
ing in  ea>nomic8  almost  nngleJianded, 
and  until  1887  during  only  one-half 
of  the  year.  In  1892  Fred  M.  Taylor 
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joined  him,  and  won  thereafter  Charles 
H.  Cooley  became  a  full-time  instructor 
and  began  to  give  courses  in  sociology. 
The  third  decade  of  Adams'  r^ime  saw 
the  establishment  of  new  oouraes  in  in> 
diistry  and  commerce  and  in  public  con- 
trcil  of  railways  and  other  industries, 
taught  in  part  by  Edward  D.  Jones  and 
Hanriaon  S.  Smalley.  In  the  fourth  dec- 
ade (after  1912),  public  control  of  in- 
dustry was  further  developed  by  I.  L. 
Sharfman,  and  in  this  period  students, 
teachen»  and  courses  in  business  admin- 
istration and  sociology  all  became  more 
numerous.  The  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration (see  Part  VI:  School  of 
Business  Administration)  was  created 
in  1904,  three  years  after  Adams'  death. 
The  Dean  of  the  new  school,  Edmund 
E.  Day,  continued  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  in  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  until 
his  resignation  from  the  University  in 
1927,  since  which  year  the  School  and  the 
department  have  been  headed  respec- 
tively by  Dean  Griffin  and  Professor 
Sharfman.  The  group  teaching  sociology 
(see  Part  IV:  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy) remained  administratively  a  wing 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  until 
193 1 ,  two  years  after  Cooley's  deadi;  and 
a  year  or  two  later  sociology  offices  and 
classes  were  removed  to  the  old  Law 
Building  (Haven  Hall). 

The  roster  of  persons  who  have  taught 
economics  and  business  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  (or  Political  Econ- 
omy), from  the  beginning  of  such  in- 
struction at  the  University  through  the 
year  1939-40,  includes  183  names.  This 
count  excludes  d^t  nonresident  lectur- 
ers in  political  economy,  also  Cooley 
and  other  sociologists,  and  appointees 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
in  1924  and  later  years.  Classified  by 
highest  rank  attained  up  to  1940,  this 
roster  includes  eighteen  full  professors, 
four  visiting  professors,  six  associate  pro- 


fessors, fourteen  assistant  professors, 
seven  lecturers,  ninety-four  instructors, 
and  forty  teaching  fellows. 

Hemy  Carter  Aiams^  iSSo-i9»i, — 
Adams  was  called  to  Michigan  in  1880, 

as  stated  above,  to  take  over  PreU- 
dent  Angell's  one-semester  offerings  in 
political  economy.  Within  a  few  years, 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  School  of  Po- 
litical Science  (see  Part  IV:  Dbpam- 
MENT  OF  Political  Science),  various 
other  courses  were  announced  under  the 
heading  ''Political  Economy."  These  an- 
nouncements Mgnify  the  beginnings  of 
Adams'  instruction  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  public  finance  and  industrial 
history,  and  they  also  show  how  early  he 
developed  alliances  with  other  depart- 
ments and  with  people  and  organizations 
outside  the  University.  For  1882-83,  for 
example,  the  following  courses  were  an- 
nounced in  connection  widi  the  economics 
offering:  Public Sdentific  Stu^eys,  Rela- 
tions of  Government  to  Scientific  Prog- 
ress; and  Economic  Development  of 
Mineral  Resources.  These  two  courses 
were  taught  respectively  by  the  profes- 
sors of  geology  and  of  mineralogy  and 
mining  engineering. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  full  profes- 
sorship here  (1887-88)  Adams  intro- 
duced a  course  designated  Principles  of 
the  Science  of  Statistics.  At  about  the 
same  time  he  became  chief  statistician 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  post  he  held  until  1912.  In 
this  period  also  appeared  germs  of  other 
types  of  instruction  whicii  grew  to  great 
importance — notably  advanced  econom- 
ic theory,  international  trade,  and  social 
and  industrial  reform.  The  classes  had 
already  attained  such  size  that  Adams 
was  allowed  an  assistant.  This  assistant, 
Frederick  C.  Hicks  ('86,  PI1.D.  90), 
later  president  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, became  Instructor  in  Economics 
in  1890-91.  During  the  latter  academic 
year  Adams  was  absent,  doing  work  with 
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die  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  his  place  was  temporarily  filled  by 
Fred  Manville  Taylor  (Northwestern  '76, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '88),  who  was  then 
teaching  history  and  political  economy 
at  Albion  College. 

By  1892,  the  year  when  Taylor  came 
here  permanently  as  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  and  Finance, 
ten  courses  in  political  economy  were  an- 
nounced for  each  semester — ^*clasnfied»" 
according  to  the  Calendar  of  1892-93, 
"as  undergraduate,  intermediate,  and 
graduate  courses."  Frank  Haigh  Dixon 
(•92,  Ph,D.  '95),  later  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Dartmouth  and  at  Prince- 
ton, assisted  Adams  in  his  course  (for 
which  five  sections  were  listed)  on  indus- 
trial history;  and  Charies  Horton  Cooley 
C87,  Ph.D.  94)  taught  Theory  of  Statia- 
tics  and  History  of  Political  Economy, 
as  well  as  an  elementary  course  in  eco- 
nomics. Taylor  was  giving  two  or  three 
one-  or  two-hour  courses  each  semester 
in  cxjrrency  and  banking,  American  in- 
dustrial history,  agrarian,  socialist,  and 
communist  movements,  and  social  phi- 
losophy with  refoence  to  economic  nela- 
tions,  and  he  was  also  assisting  Adams 
in  a  course  announced  as  Problems  in 
Political  Economy.  The  problems  stud- 
ied, according  to  the  Calendar^  were  "the 
railroad  problem;  industrial  crises;  free 
trade  and  protection;  industrial  reforms; 
labor  legislation;  taxation."  Taylor,  more- 
over, was  already  launched  on  his  own 
introductory  course  in  principles  (Ele. 
ments  of  Political  Economy — three  lec- 
tures a  week  and  one  quiz  hour  for  each 
of  the  four  sections).  The  four  teachers 
collaborated,  each  semester,  in  a  weekly 
two-hour  seminar.  Current  Economic 
Legislation  and  Literature. 

This  1892-93  offering  was  typical  of  its 
decade,  except  that  within  a  few  years 
Cooley  was  beginning  his  career  in  sod. 
ology,  and  Taylor  took  over  the  history 
of  political  economy.  The  CaUndar  for 


1888-89  announced  a  seminar  ''de- 
signed for  candidates  for  advanced  de- 
grees," and  in  1895-96  Adams,  Taylor, 
and  Cooley  were  listed  for  a  course  of 
three  credit  hours  on  "critical  studies  in 
economics  and  sociology,  intended  es- 
pecially for  graduate  students  but  open 
to  seniors  specializing  in  political  econ- 
omy, who  satisfy  their  instructors  of  their 
fitness  for  the  work." 

Not  until  1910  did  the  curriculums 
in  business  administration,  which  devel- 
oped into  a  separate  School  in  1924  (see 
Part  VI:  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration), beoMne  as  prominent  as  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  were  in  the  depart- 
mental announcements;  but  the  year 
1901  was  marked  by  two  significant  ap- 
pointments— those  of  Edward  David 
Jones  (Ohio  Wesleyan  '92,  Ph.D.  Wis- 
consin '95)  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  and  of  Durand 
MnUiam  Springer  (Albion  '86,  A.M. 
Michigan  '24)  as  Lecturer  on  Accounts. 
The  Calendar  of  that  year  refers  to 
"those  who  wish  to  combine  the  study  of 
political  economy  and  finance  with  his- 
tory, political  science,  and  law  for  die 
purpose  of  preparing  themselves  for  some 
one  of  the  several  professions  or  careers 
to  which  this  group  of  studies  naturally 
leads."  (This  is  reminiscent  of  the  similar 
aims  of  the  School  of  Political  Science 
about  twenty  years  earlier.)  And,  in  the 
Calendar  for  1902-3,  the  following  para- 
graph first  appeared: 

Industry  and  Commerce.  The  courses  in 
industry  and  commerce  have  for  their  spedal 
object  the  f;tudy  of  organization  and  processes 
of  modern  busmess.  They  are  closely  related 
to  economics,  both  as  a  study  of  wealth 
production  and  as  an  account  of  economic 
principles  in  industrial  society.  Some  of  them 
are  technical  in  character  and  are  intended 
to  rank  as  semi-professional  courses. 

In  the  new  courses  which  Jones  tan^t 
rdating  to  industrial  development  and 
organization  appeared  professors  from 
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the  Departments  of  Geology  and  of  Law. 

There  was  also  a  revival  of  nonresident 
lectureships,  one  ot  them  "on  the  indus- 
trial significance  of  ship  canals." 

The  teachings  of  Adams  in  govern- 
mental control  of  railways  and  of  other 
industries  were  supplemented,  at  first  by 
those  of  Harrison  Standish  Smalley  ('oo, 
Pk.D.  '03),  who  in  1903  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  Political  Economy.  In  the 
year  of  Smalley's  death  (191 2)  the  serv- 
ices of  Isaiah  Leo  Sharfman  (Har\  ard 
'07,  LL.B.  ibid.  '10)  in  the  University 
were  b^un.  Sharfman,  who  advanced  to 
a  full  professorship  in  19I4  and  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics since  1 927,  applied  his  training  in 
law  and  his  experience  in  teaching  and 
research  to  the  elaboration  of  courses  on 
corporations,  railways,  and  public  utili- 
ties, from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy 
and  social  control. 

Edmund  Estm  Day,  /^j-g^, — ^Edmund 
E.  Dav  rDartmouth  '05,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
'09,  LL.D.  Vermont  who  left  Michi- 
gan in  1927  to  join  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation and  is  now  president  of  Gxmell 
University,  began  his  teaching  and  chair- 
manship here  in  February,  1923.  The  to- 
tal enrollment  in  the  department  had 
been  growing  very  rapidly,  as  will  be 
shown  below.  This  growth,  and  the  dif> 
ficulty  of  even  maintaining  the  upper 
staff  during  Adams'  last  illness  and  the 
interregnum,  had  thrown  the  teaching  of 
the  numerous  students  in  economics,  so- 
ciology, and  business  administration  into 
the  hands  of  less  than  a  dozen  men  of 
professorial  rank,  assisted  by  a  crew  of 
instructors  working  toward  their  doctor's 
degrees.  Day  was  enabled  to  enlarge  the 
upper  staff  and  to  set  up  a  professional 
school  of  business  administration,  includ- 
ing its  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
which  has  been  of  assistance  in  some  eco- 
nomic studies  and  publications.  (The 
teachers  of  sociology  already  had  practi- 
cal autonomy,  though  they  were  formally 


within  the  Department  of  Economics  un- 
til 1931.)  From  Day's  time  also  dates 
continuous  existence  of  the  present  Eco- 
nomics Club,  which  arranges  evenmg 
meetings  at  irregular  intenrals,  where 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students 
of  economics  and  business  administration 
present  findings  from  their  researches 
and  have  discussions  with  visiting  schol- 
ars in  these  fields. 

Soon  after  his  advent.  Day  urged  upon 
tlie  faculty  of  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts  the  develop- 
ment of  a  scheme  of  majors  or  ooncentnu 
tion,  to  be  part  of  the  requirements  for 
the  bachelor's  degree.  (This  College  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  one  of  the 
last  academic  strongholds  of  the  "free 
dective  system.")  His  committee's  pUn 
was  rejected,  but  within  a  few  years 
(193 1 )  another  committee  secured  adop- 
tion of  the  present  concentration  plan. 

Isaiak  Leo  Sharfiium,  igaif  to  date. — 
In  the  department's  latest  decade,  en- 
rollments have  continued  to  grow,  and 
the  undergraduate  concentration  pro- 
gram has  received  increasing  attention^ 

ENaoLLMEMTS. — In  the  academic  year 
T912— I3,when  available  records  were  be- 
gun (Professor  Sharfman  soon  thereafter 
became  Secretary  of  the  Department), 
diere  were  793  enrollments  in  introduc- 
tory courses,  822  in  more  advanced  eco- 
nomics, 434  in  business  administration, 
and  457  in  sociology;  a  total  of  2,506  stu- 
dent dasa-members  within  the  depart- 
ment, averac^ng  some  1,250  each  semes- 
ter. Bv  191^17  the  corresponding  total 
tor  both  semesters  had  grown  to  4,426. 
The  war  reduced  this  index  to  2,834 
1918-19;  then  came  a  deluge  of  6,713  en- 
rollments (elections)  in  1919-20  and  still 
more  (7,626)  in  1920-21.  Thus,  in  the 
autumn  of  1920  Taylor  had  the  task  of 
organizing  instruction  of  more  than  1,000 
students  in  his  introductory  onirse;  and 
great  upswings  had  occurred  in  all  the 
other  categories  of  courses  in  the  depart- 
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ment.  This  heavy  tide  subsided  some- 
what within  a  few  years.  EleedoiM  in 

courses  then  in  the  department  but  now 
given  in  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration reached  their  peak  of  1,891  in 
X9IX-22;  while  dectiont  in  aodokgy  rose 
to  nearly  a,  100  just  before  the  separate 
Department  of  Sociology  was  organized 
(1931).  The  total  elections  in  elementary 
and  advanced  economics  courses  re- 
mained close  to  3^000  from  1915  to  1929, 
fluctuated  near  3,300  until  1934,  and  be- 
tween 19.17  and  1940  have  run  above 
4,700.  1  his  last  rise  is  attributable  in  part 
to  new  requirements  and  recommenda* 
tions  in  various  curriculums  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering.  Already  in  1911-13 
there  were  141  elections  in  special  eco- 
nomics courses  for  students  in  other  col- 
leges, and  nowadays  the  similar  courses 
draw  more  than  700  elections  a  year.  The 
introductory  courses  in  accounting  (with 
several  hundreds  of  elections  each  year) 
and  some  advanced  work  in  this  field 
luive  remained  in  this  department  and 
are  patronized  in  part  by  students  work- 
ing toward  degrees  in  engineering  and 
law,  as  well  as  by  diose  contemplating 
business  and  other  professional  degrees. 

Further  analysis  of  trends  within  the 
introductory  courses  shows  that  the  larg- 
est number  of  enrollments  in  the  in- 
troductory courses  is  always  in  die  two 
semesters  of  the  year's  work  on  the  soph- 
omore level,  which  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  de- 
partment. Before  1921  there  was  only 
one  full  semester  (four  or  five  hours  cred- 
it) of  elementary  principles.  At  one  time, 
at  least  (1909-10),  six  weeks  of  the 
second-semester  course  were  devoted 
to  ''distribution"  theory,  the  remainder 
to  "problems."  Since  1921  the  year's 
introductory  work — usually  for  three 
hours'  credit  each  semester  (one  lecture 
and  two  or  three  quiz  meetings  a  week) 
•~-faas  been  organized  with  reference  to  a 
framework  of  principles.  Another  course 


provides  an  introductory  survey  of  eco- 
nomics through  one  semester  for  seniors 
and  graduate  students  whose  main  inter- 
ests lie  elsewhere. 

The  percentage  of  D  and  £  grades 
in  all  the  department's  courses  Ondud- 
ing  business  administration  and  sociol- 
ogy) in  1911-13  was  slightly  lower  than 
the  corresponding  percentage  in  other 
courses  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  but  by  1924  die 
percentage  of  D's  and  E's  in  economics 
courses  had  risen  well  above  the  general 
level  for  the  College,  though  no  econom- 
ics courses  have  been  open  to  freshmen. 

CoNCBimtATiOH. — The  forcing  sur- 
vey of  trends  in  course  elections  leads  to 
a  historical  view  of  specialization  in  eco- 
nomics and  allied  subjects  in  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  For 
some  years  before  the  business  and  soci- 
olopy  courses  were  split  off  there  were 
curriculums  within  this  College  leading 
to  ttrdficates  in  business  administradon 
and  in  social  work  (with  the  bachelor's 
degree;  see  Part  IV:  Department  of  So- 
ciology). Since  19I4  the  former  of  these 
has  been  supplanted,  in  part,  by  die  com- 
bined curriculum  in  letters  and  buuness 
administration — a  five-year  course,  open 
only  to  students  with  a  B  —  or  better  av- 
erage of  scholarship.  This  group  of  stu- 
dents, in  tiwir  juiuor  year,  is  supervised 
by  the  Departmentof  Economics,  which, 
since  the  concentration  plan  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
became  effiecdve,  has  also  been  responsi- 
bk  for  upperclsssmen  concentrating  ui 
economics. 

Table  1  shows  that  usually  10  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  in  this 
College  not  enralled  in  the  combined  cur- 
riculums are  specializing  in  economics. 
Actually,  for  most  years,  this  has  been  the 
largest  single  group.  The  table  also  shows 
numbers  of  juniors,  each  autumn  semes- 
ter, in  the  combined  letters  and  busi- 
ness administradon  curriculum.  Avail- 
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TABLE  I 


UmRCbMIMBU  m  the  College  or  Literature,  Science,  AMD  TBS  Am  SraCUUBTO 

in  EcOMOiaCS  AMD  BuSIMEM 


First  Semester  or 
Academic  Year 

JuSIORS  IV 

Combined  Curricu- 
lum IN  Lbttsrs  and 

BOUMSM 

AmmntntATioii 

Junior  and  Senior  Concentrators 

In  EcoooouCT 

In  tbeCoUcfe 

Per  Cent 
in  EcpHoimCT 

1933-34 

40 

53 

1934-35 

54 

140 

1935-36 

45 

166 

1. 576 

10.5 

193^37 

5» 

196 

1,670 

it.7 

33 

>69 

l.7«« 

15.1 

1938-39 

«7 

•79 

i,7<i 

15-8 

»939-40 

41 

ao7 

1,870 

It.O 

ability  of  this  type  of  combination  (in 
letters  and  law  also,  for  example)  enables 
the  better  students  to  expedite  their 
academic  work,  and  it  abo  distiorts, 
somewhat,  statistical  comparisons  as  rn 
numbers  and  abilities  of  concenrrating 
groups  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  elsewhere.  (At  Harvard  College,  for 
instance,  where  concentration  has  been 
required  over  a  much  longer  period  and 
where  there  are  no  combined  curriculums 
fat  undergraduates,  about  16  to  17  per 
cent  of  all  concentrators,  in  the  decade 
1926-36,  were  in  economics.) 

A  survey  \vas  made  several  years  ago 
which  traced  the  students  who  made  B 
or  better  in  the  elementary  economics 
courses.  Economics  51  and  53,  in  1932- 
33  and  1933-34,  ascertain  their  later 
fields  of  specialization.  The  laigest  per* 
centages  (26.3  for  1932-33  and  19.6 
for  1933-34)  went  into  the  combined 
curriculum  in  letters  and  law.  Corre- 
sponding percentages  of  these  superior 
students  were,  for  the  same  years:  con- 
centrating in  economics,  13.2  per  cent 
and  17.6  percent;  entering  the  letters  and 
business  administration  curriculum, 
per  cent  and  7.8  per  cent.  These  three 
fields  together,  therefore,  appear  to  at^ 
tract  about  half  of  the  students  who  show 
most  aptitude  in  the  earlier  economic 
studies. 


The  full-year  course  in  economic  prin- 
ciples, available  in  the  sophomore  year, 
is  required  before  entrance  upon  the  eco- 
nomics concentration  program  in  the 
junior  year  is  permitted.  As  an  upper- 
classman  this  concentrator  must  take 
not  less  than  twenty-four  nor  more  than 
thirty^four  hours  of  credit  in  economics 
courses,  including  a  course  in  accounting 
or  statistics  and  sequences  of  two  and 
three  courses  respectively  m  two  other 
economic  fields — such  as  theory,  money 
and  credit,  labor,  public  control  of  in- 
dustry, international  economic  relations, 
economic  history,  and  public  finance. 
Certain  courses  in  advanced  economic 
theory  are  counted  in  any  of  the  other 
sequenOHk 

Graduate  program. — Graduate  stud- 
ies have  long  been  highly  important  in 
the  program  of  the  Dejpartment  <^  £co> 
nomics. 

The  count  of  higher  degrees  in  eco- 
nomics appears  to  begin  with  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  awarded  in  1890  to 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  whose  dissertation 
was  entitled  "The  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
United  States."  In  the  decade  ending  in 
1900,  twelve  master's  and  seven  doctor's 
degrees  were  awarded  in  diis  field — 
among  the  latter  being  the  doctorate  of 
Charles  Horton  Cooley  ("A  Theory  of 
Transportation").  From  1900  to  19 10, 
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advanced  degrees  oontinued  to  be  few — 

ten  master's,  seven  doctor's.  After  1910 
the  pace  quickened.  In  the  next  three 
decades  (ending  in  1920, 1930,  and  1940) 
the  numbers  of  master's  degrees  awanled 
in  economics  were,  respectively,  34,  87, 
and  159;  and  of  doctor's,  7,  19,  and  24. 
The  total,  1889  to  1940,  is  302  master's, 
65  doctor's. 

The  preceding  data  are  believed  to  be 
accurate  for  the  period  since  1910,  but 
for  the  earlier  years  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  classify  advanced  degrees  ac- 
cording to  field  of  specialization.  Fred  M. 
Taylor,  for  example,  received  this  Uni- 
versity's doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
1888,  his  dissertation  being  entitled 
'The  Right  of  the  Sute  to  Be."  His 
graduate  study  appears  to  have  been 
more  largely  in  philosophy  and  politics 
than  in  political  economy;  his  degree 
therefore  is  not  included  in  the  above 
count.  For  three  decades  after  doctiMV 
ates  in  economics  began  to  be  given  here, 
the  subjects  of  dissertations  were  usually 
in  Adams'  fields,  transportation  and  pub- 
lic finance*  or  in  Taylor's  fields,  money 
and  general  dieory.  Several  types  of 
master's  degrees  were  formerly  given  in 
political  economy  (masters  of  arts,  of 
philosophy,  of  laws,  and  of  science;  see 
Part  II:  Degrees). 

Thoroughly  capable  graduate  students 
with  previous  training  in  economics  have 
usually  been  able  to  earn  the  master's 
degree  in  about  one  academic  year  and 
die  doctor's  degree  in  perhaps  three  or 
four  years  of  full-time  work  (beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree).  When  the  School  of 
Bu^ness  Administration  was  organized 
in  1924,  it  provided  for  the  master's  de- 
gree in  business  administration,  based 
upon  two  years  of  study  in  a  specialized 
and  largely  prescribed  curriculum  addi- 
tional to  four  years  of  undet^aduate 
work,  except  (as  noted  above)  for  stu- 
dents in  the  combined  letters  and  busi- 
ness administration  curriculum.  More 


recendy  programs  leading  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  business  ad- 
ministration have  been  established  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

Questioning  has  been  heard  for  some 
time,  in  the  field  of  economics  as  else- 
where, as  to  what  trends  should  be  fav- 
ored with  reference  to  the  master's  de- 
gree. The  increasing  disposid<»i  <^  state 
and  local  educational  authorides  to  put  a 
premium  on  the  possession  of  this  degree 
by  high  school  teachers  is,  of  course,  an 
important  part  of  the  general  story;  but 
this  particular  demand  has  not  affected 
the  Department  of  Economics  as  much 
as  it  has  aflfected  many  other  depart- 
ments, inasmuch  as  there  has  been  litde 
demand  for  hi^-sdiool  teadiers  offering 
economics  as  their  major  subject.  No 
quantitative  studies  are  available  to 
show  the  statistical  distribution  of  hold- 
ers of  the  master's  degree  in  economics 
by  occupations  and  employers,  but  most 
of  them  who  do  not  pursue  studies  fur- 
ther toward  the  doctorate  appear  to  find 
employment  readily,  notably  in  second- 
ary teaching  of  commerdal  and  social 
studies,  in  college  and  university  teach- 
ing, and  in  government  and  business.  In 
addition  to  the  requirements  for  under- 
graduateconcentration  mentioned  above, 
candidates  for  the  master's  degree  are  re- 
quired to  do  a  year's  work  in  advanced 
economic  theory  and  to  write  at  least  one 
substantial  paper,  normally  in  a  research 
seminar. 

A  somewhat  special  problem  has  been 
presented  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
by  rather  large  numbers  of  graduates  of 
foreign  universities  seeking  advanced  de- 
grees. Our  list  dhows  that  between  1890 
and  1902,  out  of  ten  persons  who  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  economics,  three  bore  Japanese  names. 
Since  die  latter  of  those  dates  only  one 
Chinese  and  one  Japanese  have  earned 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  this 
department,  and  from  1902  until  1916 
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no  Oriental  names  appeared  anywhisra  in 
the  department's  lists  of  higher  degrees. 
After  19 1 6  they  ocoirred  with  increasing 
frequenqr.  Of  die  ninety-nine  recipients 
of  the  master^s  degree  fnnn  1 930  to  1 936, 
no  less  than  twenty-six  were  Orientals — 
mostly  Chinese.  Naturally  these  Oriental 
Students  usually  have  to  work  here  long- 
er thftn  do  American  college  graduates  to 
earn  the  master's  degree,  and  a  number 
of  them  leave  without  completing  the 
work  for  it.  Variations  in  studies  and 
Standards  among  the  foreign  colleges, 
of  course,  are  still  greater  than  among 
the  numerous  American  institutions  from 
which  we  draw  graduate  students,  and 
such  wide  differences  in  background  have 
thus  far  made  it  seem  inadvisable  to  re- 
quire a  more  nearly  uniform  curriculum 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  eco- 
nomics. 

In  Adams*  time  there  was  no  general 
reckoning  between  the  faculty  and  the 

doctoral  candidate  until,  his  course  and 
language  requirements  fulfilled  and  his 
dissertation  accepted,  he  stood  a  long 
oral  examination  in  which  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  dissertation,  the  special 
field,  and  general  economic  theory.  Can- 
didates were  accustomed  to  prepare 
themselves  in  the  field  of  theory  by  long 
attendance  in  Taylor's  advanced  courses, 
which  treated  new  examples  of  theoreti- 
cal literature  every  year. 

Within  a  year  after  Edmund  E.  Day 
came,  in  February,  1923,  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy were  modified  into  a  system  much 
like  that  which  prevails  at  present  (1939- 
40) .  Before  he  is  well  launched  on  his  d^ 
sertation,  die  candidate  most  now  take  a 
preliminary  general  examination,  the 
major  part  of  which  consists  of  four 
thi«e-hour  written  examinations  in  fidds 
selected  by  himself  out  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  economics,  always  including 
economic  theory  and  Its  history.  And  be- 
fore these  examinations  may  be  written, 


various  preliminaries  most  be  completed, 

notably  foreign-language  tests,  courses 
in  eight  specihed  economics  helds,  and 
preparation  in  some  cognate  field.  The 
general  examination  ends  with  an  oral 
conference.  When  these  hurdles  are 
cleared,  the  candidate  devotes  himself 
to  his  dissertation;  and  after  the  latter  is 
accepted,  he  must  stand  an  oral  eumi- 
nation  on  it  and  his  special  field. 

Financial  aid. — An  important  factor 
in  graduate  studies  everywhere  is  finan- 
cial aid  to  Students.  A  majority  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  doctorate  in  diis  de- 
partment  have  been  at  some  stage  quiz- 
masters in  the  elementary  courses — a 
condition  which  is  perhaps  normal  among 
the  American  universities.  Frederick  C. 
Hicks,  for  example,  began  quizzing  for 
Professor  Adams  within  a  year  or  two 
after  the  latter  became  a  full-time  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  and  Hicks  earned  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1890.  By  1895  Charles 
H.  Cooley  and  Frank  H.  Dixon  had  se- 
cured doctorates  in  economics  in  similar 
fashion.  Such  predoctoral  instructors  in 
many  cases  were  pud  on  a  fuU-time 
teaching  basis.  In  recent  years  the  Uni- 
versity's policy  has  been  modified,  so 
that  persons  without  the  doctorate  or 
equivalent  attainments  are  no  longer 
acceptable  for  the  tide  "instructor.** 
Graduate  student  quizmasters  are  still 
employed  in  the  economics  and  other  de- 
partments, but  they  are  now  designated 
as  teaching  fellows,  and  they  receive  sti- 
pends based  upon  less  than  full-time 

service. 

Graduate  study  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  also  been  as- 
sisted by  otho'  feUowdupe  and  scholar- 
ships. Adams,  for  example,  secured  gifts 
from  Messrs.  Frank  H.  Hecker  and 
Joseph  Boyer  of  Detroit,  in  19 13  and 
1914*  aggregating  $2,500,  whidi  funds 
were  employed  primarily  for  the  support 
of  two  fellows  in  transportation  for  two 
years  or  more.  Probably  these  fellows 
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had  some  instructional  duties.  For  some 
years  of  late,  moreover,  the  State  Col- 
lie fellowships,  administered  by  the 
equate  School,  have  brought  alumni 
and  alumnae  from  Michigan  colleges  to 
the  department  at  the  rate  of  one  or  more 
almost  every  year.  Other  aids  for  gradu- 
ate students  include  or  have  included 
the  University  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships, the  Michigan-Brookings  fellowship, 
maintained  jointly  by  the  University 
and  the  Brookings  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Earhart  fdlowships 
and  scholarships  (see  Part  IV:  Depart- 
ment OF  Sociology),  the  Rack  ham  fel- 
lowships, and  the  Taylor  fellowship,  for 
which  funds  are  accumulating  as  men- 
tioned bdow. 

Research  and  pubucations. — Adams 
was  a  pioneer  among  American  econo- 
mists in  the  development  of  syllabi 
and  texts  in  various  political  economy 
eoones.  The  Goieral  library  contains^ 
for  example,  his  Outline  of  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy  (seventy-six  pages, 
dated  1881),  used  for  instruction  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  And  in  Adams'  private 
library  is  a  volume  of  mimeographed  lec- 
tures on  "The  Labor  Problem"  and  other 
subjects,  used  in  a  course  which  he  gave 
in  die  Department  of  Law  in  the  early 
nineties.  By  1902-3  Taylor's  lectures  on 
"Elements  of  Political  Economy"  were 
sold  in  mimeographed  form  by  Edwards 
Brothers,  Ann  Arbor.  Taylor's  Chapters 
on  Money— z.  preliminary  textbook  for 
his  students — appeared  in  1906,  and  his 
source  book.  Some  Readings  in  Economics j 
b  1907. 

About  191 5  the  following  passage  ap- 
p>eared  in  the  Preface  to  the  third  edition 

of  Taylor's  Principles: 

In  view  of  the  increased  expense  to  the 
students  due  to  the  frequency  of  new  editions, 
I  shall  permit  myself  to  explain  that  this 
text,  like  Professor  [Walton  H-l  Hamilton'<; 
Readings,  Professor  [George  W.l  Downe's 


Syllabus,  and  other  books  or  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  the  University  for  the  use  of  the 
classes  in  Economics,  brings  no  pecuniary 
profit  to  the  instructor  immediately  con- 
cerned or  to  the  University.  Any  surplus 
which  may  emerge  is  to  go  into  a  depart- 
mental PHnttng  Fund  to  be  used  for  die 
revision  and  expansion  of  these  texts  and  loT 
the  printing  of  other  class  helps. 

The  printing  fund  derived  fiom  die  sale 

of  these  texts  was  drawn  upon  as  indi- 
cated, notably  for  the  syllabus  used  by 
advanced  theory  classes,  which  went 

through  four  editions  and  was  distributed 
gratis  to  the  students.  After  Taylor's  re- 
tirement in  1929,  the  Regents  set  aside 
the  13,638.88  remaining  in  the  fund  to 
accumulate  for  a  fellowship  in  his  mem- 
ory. 

The  works  just  referred  to  were  text- 
books, though  they  embodied  a  great 
deal  of  adioluiy  research.  Taylor's  PnU' 
eifdes,  for  examj^,  was  prepared  and 

used  as  an  elementary  text;  it  is  never- 
theless a  profound  work  in  economic 
theory.  Similar  observations  might  be 
made  concerning  other  texts  prepared 
by  Michigan  teachers,  such  as  Adams* 
Science  of  Finance. 

Rather  comprehensive  compilations 
have  been  made  of  publications  of  pres- 
ent and  past  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  cite 
precisely  even  the  chief  publications  of 
scholarly  work  done  in  the  Department 
of  Economics.  The  works  of  Charles  H. 
Cooley,  for  instance,  are  much  more  rel- 
evant to  the  origins  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology;  yet  most  of  them  came  to 
fruition  while  he  and  his  group  were 
ck)sely  associated  with  the  economics 
staff.  In  some  degree  a  parallel  comment 
would  apply  to  the  writings  of  some 
teachers  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, such  as  \)Kf*%  Statistical 
Analysis,  Griffin's  Foreign  Trade ^  and 
Rodkey's  Banking  Process.  Jones's  Ad- 
ministration oj  Industrial  Enterprises  was 
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a  pioneering,  widely  influential  manual 
on  general  principles  and  practices  in 
business  organization;  its  author  resigned 
fn»n  dits  department  and  University  in 
1918,  six  years  before  die  Sdiool  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  established. 
Friday's  IVages,  Prices ^  and  Profits  ap- 
peared near  die  end  of  this  economist's 
work  in  Ann  Arbor.  Some  books,  such  as 
Goodrich's  The  Miner  s  Freedom,  Rem- 
er's  Foreign  Investmenls  iv  China,  and 
Hoover's  Location  Theory  and  the  Shpe 
and  Ln^htr  InduOrits^  were  puUished 
after  the  authors  had  jdned  the  staff  but 
had  been  partly  prepared  previously; 
others,  like  Van  Sickle's  Direct  Taxation 
in  AuOrim  and  Ellis'  Exchange  Coninly 
were  largely  prepared  during  the  an* 
thors*  connection  with  the  department, 
but  appeared  later.  Remer's  Chinese  Boy- 
cotts ^  Ellis'  German  Monetary  Theory y  and 
Dickinson's  Compensating  Industrial 
farttLTc  examples  of  work  carried  through 
to  publication  during  the  authors'  teach- 
ing here.  Associate  Professor  Robert  S. 
Fwd  has  been  senior  author  of  several 
of  the  Michigaji  Governmental  Studies y 
issnpc!  by  the  University's  Bureau  of 
Government,  of  which  he  hns  been  Di- 
rector since  1938  (see  Part  Vi;  Bureau 
OP  Govbrmmbmt). 

An  important  type  of  scholarship, 
course,  grows  out  of  doctoral  disser- 
tations. Among  pubhcations  arising  out 
of  dissertations  in  economics  accepted 
by  this  University  may  be  cited  Pkton's 
Accounting  Theory,  Dewey's  F.ang  and 
Short  Haul  Principle  oj  Rate  Regulation^ 
Yang's  Good  Will  and  Other  Intangibles^ 
and  significant  articles  by  Shorey  Peter- 
son on  economic  problems  of  highway 
transport.  Three  of  our  dissertations 
have  secured  publication  in  full  through 
winning  national  prize  competitions — 
Watkins'  Bankers'  Balances,  Seltzer's 
Financial  History  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Industry,  and  Nelson  Lee  Smith's 
Fair  Rate  oj  Return  in  Public  Utility  Reg- 


ulation. No  funds  have  been  provided 
here  for  subsidizing  publication  of  re- 
searches in  economics  as  such,  but  the 
monographs  and  dissertations  published 
by  our  University's  Bureau  of  Buvnesi 
Research  fsec  Part  VI :  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration)  have  included 
several  works*  by  members  of  the  eeo- 
nomics  teaching  staff  and  several  dis- 
sertations for  the  doctor  nf  philosophy 
degree  in  economics.  Fxonnmics  disser- 
tations tlius  published,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  are  these  of  Wyngarden,  Taggart, 
Phelps,  Waterman,  Woodwwdi,  and 
Daniels. 

The  forgoing  retrospect  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  attempt  to  indicate 
further  the  significance  of  the  events  re> 

counted,  with  special  reference  to  the 
structure  founded  by  Adams  and  Taylor. 
The  interests  and  abilities  of  these  men, 
although  not  always  completely  harmo- 
nious, interacted  to  produce  substantial 
intellectual  achievements  and  to  develop 
the  abilities  of  many  able  students  and 
colleagues. 

Taylor  wrote,  shortly  before  his  death, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Professor 
F.  A.  Hayek  (of  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  formerly  of  Vienna): 

....  I  greatly  appreciated  your  kind 
comments  on  my  Prineiples.  As  my  very 

limited  working  capacity  made  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  should  do  relatively  little  writing, 
I  early  determined  to  limit  myself  to  doing 
one  or  two  things  and  doing  them  as  well  as 
T  cnuld.  ^^v  particular  capacities  and  tastes, 
added  to  earlier  train mg  in  philosophy,  made 
it  natural  for  me,  as  a  teacher  of  Economics, 
to  devote  myself  to  theory,  with  only  so  much 
attention  to  the  concrete  as  was  necessary 
to  furnish  the  background  for  theoretic 
analysis. 

Actually,  he  did  not  limit  himsdf  so  nar- 
rowly as  is  here  suggested,  in  his  earlier 

years,  for  he  labored  assiduou-^h'  in  the 
field  of  money,  banking,  and  currency. 
In  this  province,  through  his  teaching 
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and  publications,  he  was  a  national  in- 
tellectual leader  by  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  He  later  became  ab- 
sorbed in  problems  concerning  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  economic  principles 
and  advanced  instruction  in  economic 
theory.  His  theoretical  pubhcations  are 
based  upon  somewhAt  nnrrow  and  de- 
dgnedly  abstract  premises.  Although  he 
was  always  much  interested  in  history 
and  belles-lettres — subjects  which  he 
taught  at  Albion  College — he  made  nat- 
ural science  texts  his  model  for  his 
economic  writings,  ddiberatdy  forswear- 
ing literary  graces  of  exposition  and  mak- 
ing much  use  of  italicized  "principles" 
and  "corollaries"  as  well  as  of  numeric 
problems.  His  classroom  cabinets  stuffed 
with  blueprint  charts  remain  in  our 
buildings  as  relics,  as  do  a  few  dictaphone 
cylinders  containing  his  dictation.  The 
quality  of  Taylw's  theory  sbwly  ob> 
tained  widesptead  recognition,  as  his 
disciples  spread  over  wider  fields,  but  in 
reference  to  his  pedagogical  methods  (es- 
pecially as  applied  to  the  general  run  of 
students  in  elementary  principles)  many 
contemporary  observers  would  agree 
with  the  following  remark  in  a  private 
letter  from  a  lormer  colleague: 

The  defect  ot  the  elementary  course  under 
Frofesaor  Taylor  was  that  it  was  a  course  in 
theor>'  and  an  exercise  in  logic,  rather  than 
instruction  in  the  practice  of  the  scientiiic 
method  of  determining  premises.  The  result 
was  to  make  young  students  who  had  been 
exercised  in  the  artificially  simpHfied  cases 
used  in  the  course  unduly  sure  of  themselves. 

Taylor,  however,  fully  recognized  this 
danger,  and  uttered  many  warnings.  In 
his  second  mimeographed  lecture  of 

1902—3,  for  instance,  appears  the  follow- 
ing passage,  typical  of  the  caveats  he  was 
wont  to  give  out: 

Doubtless  li  I  would  ask  you  what  was 
your  purpose  in  studying  Political  Economy 
many  of  you  would  say  that  you  wished  to 
be  prepared  to  have  an  opinion  on  certain 


questions  before  the  country  and  that  vou 
would  like  to  be  able  to  discuss  them  inteU 
ligently  if  die  occasion  arose;  and  others  that 
they  intended  to  pursue  political  careers. 
The  Ri<;!L)  Application  of  Principles  to 
Practical  Cases  Is  Extremely  Danger- 
ous, AND  Is  Apt  to  Bb  a  M istaksk  Appu- 
cATiox  IN  Nine  Casbs  out  or  Tbk  (capitals 
in  originall. 

This  teacher  was  also  a  lifelong  Stu- 
dent of  socialist  literature,  and  his  sur- 
viving writings  arc  full  of  penetrating 
discussions  of  its  problems.  The  *'Cri  tique 
of  the  Existing  System,"  with  which  his 
Principles  ends,  is  distinctly  conservative 
in  tone  and  indicates  the  general  position 
which  he  always  held.  His  last  publica- 
tion— an  addnesa  as  prendent  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  in  1928 
— on  "Guidance  of  Production  in  a  So- 
cialist State"  is  now  cited  approvingly 
by  both  socialist  and  nonsocialist  econo- 
mists. This  publication  amply  testifies  to 
the  persistence  of  his  interest  in  these 
theoretical  issues;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  never  optimistic  as  to  the  immediate 
practical  possibilities  of  economic  collec- 
tivism. 

The  department's  present  courses  in 
elementary  economics,  money  and  cred- 
it, and  social  reform  are  still  influenced 
by  Taylor,  in  that  the  teachers  in  charge 
were  his  students  or  colleagues,  or  both. 
His  fa  \onre  held  of  economic  theory, 
since  his  retirement,  has  been  divided 
and  cultivated  simultaneously  by  a  num- 
ber of  successors,  oi  whom  Ellis,  Peter- 
son, and  Dickinson  were  for  some  years 
personally  associated  with  Taylor. 

Dififeient  m  many  ways  were  the  gen- 
ius and  development  of  Adams.  While  on 
the  threshold  of  his  career,  he  boldly 
jeopardized  his  worldly  prospects  by  de- 
fending labor  unions,  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  liberal  principles  in  general. 
Later,  his  preoccupation  with  work  out- 
side Ann  Arbor,  especially  at  Washing- 
ton, was  occasionally  considered  rather 
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excessive  by  a  few  of  his  Ann  Arbor  as- 
sociates; but  these  labors  nevertheless 
enriched  his  teaching.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  ymxik  in  the  field  of 
government  finance;  other  studks  wfaidi 
he  persistently  carried  on  form  a  com- 
plex composed  of  principles  and  admin- 
istration of  transportation,  accounting, 
statistics,  and  public  regulation  of  in- 
dustry. Judge  Cooley  selected  Adams 
to  be  chief  statistician  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  was  Cooley's  colleague  in  Ann 
Arbor,  but  because  die  younger  man 
had  already  given  such  convincing  evi- 
dences of  his  fitness  as  may  be  found  in 
his  classical  paper  of  1887,  The  Relation 
efUte  Suue  to  IndustruU  jietion. 

By  1906  statistical  reports  under  oath 
from  the  railways  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  based  on  a  standard 
accounting  system  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, were  made  mandatory  by  fed- 
eral legislation.  Adams  assisted  the  rail- 
way officials  to  work  out  such  a  system, 
and  later  (in  19 13)  he  spent  a  year  in 
China  as  special  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
government  on  railway  accounts.  These 
experiences  and  responsibilities  were  re- 
flected not  only  in  the  courses  in  railway 
and  tranqwrtation  problems  and  in  pub- 
lic control  of  business — which  courses 
were  given  in  both  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  and  in 
the  Law  Department — ^but  also  in  the 
pfoliferation  of  instructimi  after  1909  in 
railway  organization,  operation,  and  fi- 
nance. The  Hecker  and  Boycr  gifts,  re- 
ferred to  above,  belong  to  this  epoch; 
part  of  the  money  was  used  to  buy  books 


on  transportation  for  the  General  Li- 
brary. Perhaps  the  most  significant  inno- 
vation of  the  period  was  a  course  in  the 
year  1909-zo,  entitled  Railway  Stads- 
tics  and  Aceounts.  This  course  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  great  constructive  achieve- 
ments of  Adams  and  his  school  toward 
basing  governmental  regulation  of  indus- 
try on  that  foundation  which  is  now  gen- 
erally realized  to  be  quite  indispensable 
— regular  statistical  reports,  made  pos- 
sible by  standardized  accounting.  In  this 
manner  and  in  odier  ways  the  Michi- 
gan  economist  developed  practiod  means 
which  the  state  may  use  in  its  efforts  to 
safeguard  industry  from  shortsighted 
and  antisodal  actions. 

Adams'  work  has  been  carried  forward 
in  the  department,  especially  by  the  two 
present  members  of  the  staff  who  were 
his  colleagues  during  his  later  years — 
Sharfman  (assisted  by  Shorey  Peterson) 
and  Paton.  The  latter  is  distinguished 
both  as  an  accountant  and  as  an  econ- 
omist; his  many  publications  include 
several  texts  in  accounting,  a  research 
monograph  on  Corporate  Profits  as  Shown 
by  Audit  Reports,  and  his  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  .■Iccnuntant' s  Handbook^  of 
which  he  is  editor.  Sharfman,  whose 
teaching  and  other  public  service  have 
dealt  especially  with  government  regu- 
lation of  transportation  and  other  pub- 
lic utihties,  in  Adams'  time  published 
Baikoai  F^giUation  and  The  American 
Railway  Problem;  and  the  year  1937 
saw  publication  of  the  fifth  and  final 
volume  of  his  authoritative  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Z.  ClAU  DlCUNSOW 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

P^H£  Department  of  English  Lan-  lish  literature  was  announced,  but  no 

guage  and  Licermture,  like  most  professor  was  named,  and  none  was  ap- 

Jl    college  departments,  came  into  pointed.  In  the  scientific  course  newly 

existence  not  by  special  creation,  but  by  added  to  the  classical  course,  and  leading 

a  process  of  evolution.  The  earliest  pro-  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree,  work  in 

gnun  of  courses,  that  for  the  academic  English  language  and  literature  was  pfe- 

year  1843-44,  pravided  for  work  in  rhet-  scribed  for  the  first  and  second  terms  of 

oric,  but  only  in  connection  with  a  for-  the  freshman  year.  In  the  departmental 

midable  curriculum  in  the  Greek  and  announcement,  it  was  said  that  "the 

Latin  languages  and  literatures.  The  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Lan- 

story  of  rhetoric's  uncertain  and  shiftily  guages,  and  the  Professor  of  Intellectual 

attachments  and  its  later  history  as  a  and  Moral  Philosophy"  would  "take 

department  (between  1903  and  1930),  charge  of  this  branch,  jointly." 

before  its  definite  union  with  English,  are  These   professors   presumably  held 

told  in  a  separate  article  (see  Part  III:  themselves  ready  to  take  dkarge  also  of 

Department  of  Rhbtouc)  .  die  work  in  Eng^sh  language  and  litera.- 

It  is  true  that  even  in  the  1830's  the  ture  in  the  proposed  "university  course" 

teaching  of  English  existed  as  one  of  the  of  postgraduate  studies.  But,  as  it  is  said 

fainter  hopes  entertained  by  the  Regents,  in  the  Hinsdale-Demmon  History  oj  thi 

A  resolution  offered  on  June  21,  1837,  Uniotrsity  of  MiciigaM  ip.%i)i 

and  tabled  on  the  same  day,  provided  It  is  not  now  easy  to  get  at  the  precise  facts 

that  "until  otherwise  ordained  the  Pro-  relative  to  the  graduate  work  that  was  really 

fessor  of  PoHtical  Economy  shall  be  also  done  previous  to  1878.  In  the  first  place  we 

Professor  of  the  Ancient  and  English  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  so-called 

Laii«u«ees."  Butnoprofessor  of  political  Graduate  Courses  were  ever  given;  no  doubt, 

economy  was  appointed;  and  it  was  not  however,  it  was  a  minority, 

until  184I  that  mstruction  in  any  sub-  Advanced  work  in  English  must  have  be- 

ject  was  given.  longed  to  die  weak  majority;  for  before 

The  first  mention  of  English  literature  i860  English  language  and  literature,  as 

appeared  in  the  University  Catalogue  for  well  as  rhetoric  and  criticism,  had  disap- 

1852-53,  the  first  year  ot  President  Tap-  pcared  from  the  "Programme  of  studies 

pan's  administration.  It  was  Tappan's  for  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  M.S." 

policy,  however,  to  publish  hopes  as  well  In  the  meantime,  however,  English 

as  promises;  he  believed,  no  doubt,  diat  had  gained  the  part-time  services  of  a 

pmblication  might  make  the  hopes  come  professor.  Dr.  Haven,  who  was  to  return 

true — as,  in  the  long  run,  many  of  them  to  the  faculty  later  as  President,  received 

did.  A  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  Eng-  his  first  appointment  in  1852  as  Professor 
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of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature; 
but  two  years  later,having  given  over  this 
professorship  to  Henry  Simmons  Frieze, 
he  became  Professor  of  History  and  Eng- 
lish Literature.  In  1856  he  resigned.  But 
when  in  1863  he  returned  as  President 
he  served  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature. 

For  some  time  even  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  was  rhetorical  in  its  main 
purpose.  The  Catalogue  for  1854-55 
stated:  "The  survey  of  our  general  Liter- 
ature is  necessarily  cursory,  and  is  de- 
dgned  diiefly  to  establish  fundamental 
principles  of  criticism,  and  to  cultivate 
correctness  and  propriety  of  style."  This 
seems  to  carry  on  the  policy  announced 
in  the  Catalogue  for  1852-53  for  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin:  that  is,  to  give  the 
student  "knowledge  of  those  rhetor- 
ical principles  which  will  enable  a  per- 
son to  eacpress  his  dioi^ts  in  idiomatic 
and  perspicuous  English.  In  this  depart- 
ment, therefore,  nearly  as  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  study  of  English  as  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.*'  Never- 
theless, the  change  in  1854-55  is  im- 
portant: the  student  is  now  to  be  taught 
the  use  of  Knglish  not  only  from  classical 
but  also  from  English  models. 

la  1856^57,  the  year  after  Ptofessor 
Haven  resigned,  only  rhetoric  appears  to 
have  survived,  and  that  only  as  taught 
by  an  instructor  who  also  had  to  teach 
Greek.  In  the  following  year,  however^ 
die  professorship  of  history  and  &igtish 
literature  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
to  the  faculty  of  a  man  who  was  to  be- 
come one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, Andrew  Dickson  White  (Yale  '53, 
A.M.  ibid.  '56,  LL.D.  Michigan  '67), 
later  best  known  as  minister  to  Russia, 
ambassador  to  Germany,  and  president 
of  Gmiell  University.  Togedier  with 
Datus  C.  Brooks  ('56,  A.M.  '59),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  F.nglish 
Literature,  he  brought  renewed  impor- 
tance to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 


guage and  literature.  This  study  was  still 
limited  to  "members  of  the  Scientific  De- 
partment." And,  as  the  following  state- 
ment shows,  its  purpose  was  still  largely 
rhetorical:  **The  object  of  this  plan  is  to 
secure  an  examination  of  the  principles 
of  our  native  tongue."  By  the  year  1858- 
59,  work  in  En^fish  literature  had  hoan 
extended  for  the  second  semester  of  the 
second  year  to  the  classical  as  well  as  to 
the  scientific  curriculum.  An  added  ob- 
ject ot  the  study  is  indicated  in  the  prom- 
ise of  ''criticism  d  the  MasterfMcces  of 
our  Literature."  And  Assistant  Professor 
Brooks  could  hardly  have  avoided  get- 
ting into  literary  history  in  his  course; 
"English  Language  and  Literature,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-Norman  Periods,  anc5  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth."  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
catalogues,  however,  that  expansion  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  include  graduate  work 
in  English.  The  activity  of  the  under- 
graduate students,  not  only  in  rhetoric 
but  in  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, seems  to  have  be^  largely  in  orig- 
inal compositions  and  declamations;  and 
"during  the  last  two  years  the  pieces 
spoken  are  original."  The  tradition  of 
eloquence  was  still  strong. 

Aldiough  Andrew  White  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  development  of 
English  studies  in  the  University,  his 
main  interest  was  in  history.  His  desire 
for  a  professorship  exclusively  in  history 
was  gratified  in  1863,  when  Erastus  Otis 
Haven  (Weslevan  '42,  A.M.  ibid,  '45, 
D.D.  hon.  Union  '54,  LL.t).  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  '63)  returned  not  only  as  President 
but  also  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature.  Haven  was  immedi- 
ately listed  as  offering  graduate  courses 
in  philology  and  general  culture,  and 
a  year  later  English  fiteratute  was 
announced  for  the  first  time  as  a  senior 
elective.  Hut  such  progress  as  these 
announcements  suggest  was  probably 
not  substantial;  on  the  contrary,  the 
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program  in  English  nrast  before  long 
have  suifered  considerable  shrinkage. 
For  in  1865,  President  Haven  moved 
over  to  the  professorship  of  logic  and 
political  economy.  He  replaced  his  course 
in  philology  with  one  in  logic.  He 
continued  to  oflFer  his  course  entitled  Gen- 
eral Culture;  but  that  seems  to  have 
been  from  the  b^inning  not  a  course  in 
English  but  in  compftrative  literature. 
Only  Allen  Jeremiah  Curtis  (Kalamazoo 
'60,  A.M.  Michigan  '6t),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture, was  left  to  carry  on  the  work.  Then 
in  1867,  Tyler  came. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Moses  G)it 
Tyler  (Yale  '57,  LL.D.  Wooster  '75, 
L.H.D.  Columbia '87)  are  related  in  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  other  passages 
scattered  through  University  publica- 
tions and  in  the  notable  Jones-Casady 
Life  of  Moses  Coit  Tyler^  published  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  Press  in 
1933.  The  L^e  must  be  rMd  by  anyone 
who  in  our  time  would  know  Tyler's  ca- 
reer, his  character,  and  his  place  in  the 
history  of  the  University  and  of  Ameri- 
can scholarship.  In  1939  the  Board  of 
Regents  named  one  of  the  new  men's 
dormitories  in  the  East  Quadrangle  the 
Moses  Coit  Tyler  House.  In  making  the 
announcement  the  University  Record  de- 
scribed Tyler  as  "the  man  who  more  than 
any  other  individual  awakened  the  coun- 
try to  the  study  of  its  own  literary  his- 
tory." 

That  this  is  not  an  expression  of  mere- 
ly parochial  pride  is  attested  by  many 
witnesses.  Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard 
said  in  an  address  to  the  Massachusetts 

Historical  Society: 

Untiring  in  research,  unfalteringly  con- 
scientious to  the  most  minute  detail,  nor  yet 
ever  content  until  he  had  so  mastered  every 
phase  of  his  subject  that  he  could  set  forth 
his  results  with  luminous  amenity,  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  has  left  for  those  who  fbUow  him 
thiong^  the  boundless  aridities  of  our  earlier 


literature  only  the  comparatively  agreeable 

task  of  generalization.  Whatever  he  actually 
did  was  done  so  well  that  it  need  never  be 
done  again.  (Wendell,  393-94-) 

The  only  man  who,  since  Tyler,  has  done 
woric  of  oomparaUe  importance  in  the 
literary  history  of  America  b  V.  L.  Par- 

rington,  himself  a  guest  member  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  summer 
session  of  1927  and  known  internation- 
ally as  die  author  of  Main  Currents  in 
American  Thought.  In  his  bibliography 
for  the  period  dealt  with  in  Tyler's  books 
he  referred  to  them  twice  as  "invalu- 
able**—a  word  of  praise  which  he  gives  to 
no  other  book  listed.  From  the  Jones- 
Casady  Tjfe^  which  is  always  temperate 
in  praise,  may  be  culled  such  opinions  of 
Tyler  as  the  following: 

He  was  ....  the  first  great  historian  ot 
the  national  mind  expressed  in  literature. . . . 
Tyler  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the 
heroic  age  of  scholarship  in  American  literary 
Ustory  ....  Tylei^s  success  is  a  miracle  of 
perseverance  and  painstaking  care. .  .  .  His 
work  remains  monumental  still.  .  .  .  Tyler 
had  written  a  truly  great  historical  work, 
generous  in  its  sympathy,  revolutionary  in 
its  scope  and  range,  brilliant  in  style — ^an  en- 
during study,  the  first  great  work  of  scholar- 
ship in  die  field  of  American  literary  history. 

Nor  did  Tyler  have  to  wait  for  the  ac- 
claim of  posterity.  Among  other  evi- 
dences of  his  eminence  in  the  opinion  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  Life  tells  us  that 
he  was  included  in  a  list  of  forty  immor- 
tals chosen  by  ballot  among  the  readen 
of  The  Critic  and  Good  Literature^  out- 
ranking Dana,  Whipple, Lathrop, Story, 
and  Par  km  an. 

1  ylcr  was  born  in  1835  in  Connecticut, 
spent  his  boyhood  in  Michigan,  and  at- 
tended the  University  of  Michigan  for 
one  year.  He  completed  his  undergradu- 
ate work  at  Yale,  studied  theology  there 
and  at  Andover,  and,  though  he  never 
went  on  to  a  degree  in  theology,  held 
pastorates  for  about  three  years  in  the 
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state  of  New  York.  After  a  sojourn  m 

Boston,  he  went  to  England  in  1863,  and 
when  he  returned  to  this  country,  late  in 
1866)  it  was  as  a  "lyceum"  lecturer  and  a 
writer  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  In 
1867  he  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Except  for  an  interval  of  eighteen 
months  in  1873  and  1874,  which  he  spent 
very  unhappily  in  New  York  City  as  lit- 
erary editor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
Christian  Union^  Tyler  taught  at  the 
Univernty  of  Michigan  untU  1881.  In 
that  year  Andrew  White,  his  friend  of 
long  standing,  offered  him  the  new  pro- 
fessorship of  American  history  at  Cor- 
nell, and,  as  White  himself  had  done 
years  before  at  Michigan,  he  left  litera- 
ture for  history.  The  change,  however, 
was  not  abrupt;  though  Tyler  had  done 
much  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  ap- 
preciation of  literature  as  such,  he  was 
always  primarily  the  social  philosopher, 
reading  books  with  an  eye  chiefly  to  their 
historical  signiticance.  His  main  interest 
irill  appear  clearly  to  anyone  who  reads 
in  his  many  essays  or  in  his  books.  Of  the 
latter,  which  show  also  his  growing  ab- 
sorption in  American  as  distinguished 
from  British  literature  and  history,  the 
most  important  are  The  Hislmy  Amer- 
ican Literature  y  160^-1765;  The  Literary 
History  of  the  American  Revolution;  Pat- 
rick Henry  (in  the  "American  Statesmen 
Series'*) ;  and  Three  Men  of  Letters  (Berke- 
ley, Dwight,  and  Barlow). 

Tyler's  character  is  a  study  in  contra- 
dictions. Before  he  came  to  Ann  Arbor  he 
was  best  known  as  a  health  faddist  and 
as  a  facile  popular  speaker.  A  present 
member  of  the  department  remarked  re- 
cently that  he  would  not  be  considered 
now  even  for  a  teaching  fellowship.  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  member  of  our  pres- 
ent faculty  has  a  better  record  of  sound, 
hard  work.  The  work  of  some  of  us  may 
not  be  referred  to  half  a  century  hence  as 


"a  mirade  of  perseverance  and  painstak* 

ing  care."  His  industry,  however,  was 
like  that  of  another  great  worker,  Samuel 
Johnson.  It  was  fitful.  "The  tranquillity 
of  the  place,"  he  wrote  after  his  return 
from  New  York  to  Ann  Arbor,  "is  like 
balm  to  my  brain  and  nerves."  But  this 
spirit  was  restless,  and  he  could  enjoy 
tranquillity  only  as  long  as  he  was  satis- 
fied widi  the  woric  he  was  doing;  only  as 
long  as  he  could  hold  himself  to  it  "with- 
out remissness  and  without  misgiving." 
In  his  public  utterances  and  in  his  writ- 
ings, he  appeared  to  share  die  compla- 
cency of  nineteendi-century  liberalism, 
and  to  accept  with  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries the  current  myth  of  progress;  but 
his  diary,  like  Johnson's,  records  that 
his  mind  was  troubled  by  many  doubts 
and  uncertainties.  Year  after  year  moods 
assailed  him  in  which  he  wondered 
whether  he  ought  not  to  return  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  In  the  main,  he  con- 
trolled his  tendency  to  melancholy.  He 
and  his  family  lived  happily  together,  he 
enjoyed  many  friendships,  and  he  de- 
lighted his  students  with  his  easy  do- 
quence  and  his  humor.  His  work  was 
sometimes  interrupted,  but  its  quality 
was  certainly  enhanced,  by  what  the 
Jones-Casady  UJe  calls  his  "feeling  of 
the  dreamlike  evanescence  of  the  woiid." 

The  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Tyler 
even  in  a  department  of  the  1940's  would 
be  very  great.  In  his  day,  he  practically 
wis  die  Department  of  English,  and  its 
history  was  made  by  him.  At  first  his 
teaching,  except  for  one  course,  was  in 
elocution  and  rhetoric.  He  did  this  work 
conscientiously,  and,  according  to  con- 
temporary evidence,  exceptionally  well. 
But  his  important  report  to  the  president 
in  1872  indicates  that  it  brought  him 
more  weariness  than  satisfaction.  He 
spoke  of  the  **ddicate  and  fatiguing 
task*'  of  reading  essays  and  listening  to 
speeches.  He  was  searching  hopefully  for 
some  method  of  "teaching  English  litera- 
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tnre  to  students  like  ours."  It  was  in  the 
study  and  teaching  of  literatute  that  his 

real  interest  lay. 

The  Jones-Casady  Life  stated  that  in 
1874,  when  he  returned  from  New  York, 
Tyler,  with  Angell's  approval,  "cut  him- 
self entirely  loose  from  the  instruction  in 
elocution  and  rhetoric,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  teaching  literature."  Hinsdale 
said  that  in  1874  Tyler's  title  was 
changed  to  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  (Hinsdale,  p.  ■241), 
and  the  Alumni  Catalogue  published  in 
1923  also  dates  the  new  title  from  1874. 
The  Proceedings  of  die  R^ents  (at  that 
time  not  fully  nor  always  accurately  in- 
dexed) shows  no  earlier  official  change. 
But  the  annual  catalogues  for  the  years 
from  1867  to  1873  behave  rather  capri- 
ciously: acoMding  to  them,  Tyler's  pro- 
fessorship was  of  rhetoric  and  English 
hterature  in  1867-68,  1868-69,  ^^d 
1870-71;  hut  of  the  Ei^lish  language 
and  literature  in  1869-70,  1871-72,  and 
1872-73.  His  report  in  T872,  mentioned 
above,  appears  in  the  Proceedings  as 
coming  from  the  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  and  the  same 
title  appears  elsewhere  in  the  Proceedings 
of  these  years.  It  is  evident  that  Tyler's 
inclination  from  rhetoric  to  literature 
was  strong  during  his  earlier  residence  at 
Michigan,  and  that  his  indination  re- 
ceived at  least  semiofficial  approval. 

In  the  part  of  the  Hinsdale-Demmon 
History  written  by  Hinsdale,  Tyler's 
coming  is  said  to  have  ''marked  a  diange 
in  the  English  department;  henceforth 
attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture as  well  as  to  its  accessories"  (Hins- 
dale, p.  5$).  This  statement  implies  not 
so  mudh  the  shift  from  courses  in  rhetoric 
to  courses  in  literature  as  the  adoption  of 
the  method  of  Hterary  study  for  which 
Tyler  had  been  searching.  His  desire  was 
that  students  might  "come  to  know  for 
themselves  the  exhilaration  of  original 
research."  By  "research"  Tyler  did  not 


mean  quite  what  we  now  understand 

by  the  word,  nor  what  he  himself  prac- 
ticed. His  first  hope  was  only  to  escape 
from  "the  difficulty  of  interesting  young 
people  in  critical  estimates  of  books 
which  they  had  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of."  Nevertheless,  the  assignment 
of  readings  in  original  sources  led  not 
only  to  the  introduction  in  1875  of  the 
senior  course  announced  as  the  Study  of 
Masterpieces,  but  also  to  the  offering  of 
graduate  seminars;  though,  as  Hinsdale 
remarked,  the  word  "seminary"  was  slow 
in  finding  its  way  into  the  catalogues.  By 
1 88 1,  when  Tyler  left  for  Gvnell,  the 
main  course  for  future  programs  in  Eng- 
lish was  set  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  also  at  other  American  universi- 
ties, as  the  result  largely  of  ^e  picmeer 
work  of  Tyler. 

From  1 88 1  to  1920,  a  period  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  Isaac  Newton  Demmon  ('68, 
A.M.  '71,  LL.D.  Nashville  '96)  was  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English.  His  connection  with  the 
University  dates  from  1865,  when,  after 
two  years  in  Northwestern  Christian 
Univerntf  (now  Butler  College)  and  a 
term  of  service  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War,  he  entered  the  class  of  1868.  After 
his  graduation  he  taught  Greek  at  Alli- 
ance College,  andent  languages  at  Hiram 
College,  and  mathematics  at  Michigan. 
For  three  years  after  that  he  wa?;  Princi- 
pal of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School.  In 
1876  he  returned  to  the  University  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  His- 
tory, succeeding  Harry  Burns  Hutchins, 
later  President  of  the  University,  in  that 
position.  In  1879  title  was  changed 
to  Assistant  Profisssor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  1881  toProfi^sorof 
English  and  Rhetoric. 

During  the  headship  of  Demmon  a 
good  many  persons  believed  that  the 
department  was  not  moving  forward  as 
it  should.  It  is  certainly  true  that  Dem- 
mon did  not  favor  expansion  or  inno- 
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vadon.  Generally  speaking,  he  adopted 

changes  in  departmental  policy  reluc- 
tantly, often  after  holding  out  for  some 
time  against  the  pressure,  not  only  of 
advice)  but  also  of  events.  He  was  not^ 
as  Tyler  was,  a  brilliant  teacher.  He 
was  not,  as  Tyler  was,  a  distinguished 
author.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  receive 
his  rightful  share  of  the  disdnction  diat 
came  to  Tyler»  for  he  was  heard  in  his 
old  age  to  say  somewhat  ruefully  that  in 
the  opinion  of  his  friends  his  part  in  the 
making  of  The  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature luid  been  much  greater  than  Tyler^s 
brief  note  in  the  Preface  acknowledged. 
Although  he  read  with  approval  and  ap- 
preciadon  anything  well  written  by  a 
member  of  his  stafi;  he  had  so  strong  a 
distaste  for  what  Henry  Sddel  Canby 
has  recently  called  "cross-word  puzzle 
scholarship"  that  the  encouragement  he 
gave  others  to  publish  was  far  from  ur- 
gent. 

The  man  who  during  the  years  around 
1900 attracted  students  from  all  over  the 
country,  and,  notably,  advanced  stu- 
dents from  the  East,  was  Fred  Newton 
Scott.  In  recognidon  of  his  eminence  the 
Dcpartmciu  (^f  English  was  divided,  and 
Professor  Scott  was  for  the  rest  of  his 
time  on  the  faculty  (1903  to  1927)  head 
of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  (see  Part 
III:  Department  or  Rhetoric). 

And  yet — not  long  ago  a  woman  of 
Ann  Arbor  whose  memories  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  run  back  into  the 
days  of  Angeii  and  Frieze  and  Adams 
and  White  and  Cooley  and  the  rest  of  the 
famous  men  of  thdr  generadon  was  asked 
who  was  the  biggest  of  the  giants  that 
were  at  Michigan  in  former  times.  She 
answered,  as  one  surprised  that  the  ques- 
tion needed  to  be  asked:  "Why,  Mr. 
Demmon."  Giants  of  this  breed  cannot, 
of  course,  be  measured ;  but  the  fact  that 
such  an  answer  could  be  given  means 
something. 


The  one  man  who  could  have  writ- 
ten with  authority  concerning  Dcmmon, 
and  concerning  the  Department  of  h.ng- 
lish  during  his  administration,  was  Louis 
A.  Strauss.  If  he  had  lived  to  do  it,  he 
would  have  written  the  article  for  which 
this  is  only  a  substitute.  Fortunately,  he 
did  leave  a  record  covering  this  period  of 
die  department's  history  whidi  it  would 
be  a  wanton  waste  not  to  draw  upon 
here.  A  digest,  whenever  possible  in 
Strauss's  own  words,  follows.  The  origi- 
nal, a  memorial  read  before  the  Univer- 
sity Senate  on  November  23, 1930,  may 
be  found  most  conveniently  in  theMiVil^- 
gan  Alumnus  for  March,  1921: 

A  ripe  old  age  had  crowned  a  life  of  inces- 
sant labor  and  high  endeavor,  a  life  replete 
with  varied  achievement  and  enriched  by 
such  a  range  and  depth  of  experience  as  few 
men,  and  only  big  men,  can  know  ....  Mr. 
Dcmmon  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  fighter  to 
the  last — a  passionate  devotee  of  truth  and 
right  and  justice  as  he  saw  them,  an  uncom* 
pmmi'iing  hater  of  sham  and  selfishness  and 
oppression,  according  to  his  lights.  Modera- 
don  was  not  one  of  his  virtues:  brutal  frank, 
ness  was  ....  A  thing  was  good  or  bad — 
there  was  seldom  a  middle  ground.  He  spoke 
his  convictions  with  a  courage  and  disregard 
of  convention  that  commanded  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  His 
intensity  frequently  betrayed  him  into  bitter- 
ness, but  never  into  dishonesty.  Friend  and 
foe  alike  have  felt  the  lash  of  his  scorn  .... 

We  shall  consider  his  services  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  under 
the  following  heads:  I.  The  Educator;  2.  The 
Compiler  of  University  Records,  and  Editor 
of  University  Publications;  3.  The  Bibliog- 
rapher and  Btulder  of  the  En^ish  library; 
4.  The  Teacher  and  Scholnr. 

I.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  Professor 
Demmon  evinced  a  keen  and  profound  in- 
terest in  educational  problems,  large  and 
small,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  to- 
ward their  settlement ....  Before  the 
fiiculty  of  his  college  Mr.  Demmon  was  in- 
variably  an  ardent  advocate  of  jiT'^ticc  rn  the 
secondary  schools ....  He  held  unwaver- 
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ingly  to  the  belief  that  the  system  of  admis- 
sion to  the  University  by  certificate  from 
accredited  schools,  which  the  University  of 
Michigan  did  so  much  to  establish  and 
standardize  in  the  middle  west,  is  incompar- 
ably better  than  the  system  of  admission 
upon  examination. ...  It  would  thus  appear 
that,  in  matters  of  educational  policy,  Profes- 
sor Dcmmon  was  anything  but  a  hide  bound 
conservative.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  pro- 
gressive in  his  views,  and  a  constant  growth 
in  liberalism  is  manifest  to  anyone  who 
studies  his  life  ....  That  he  did  not  stul>- 
bomly  mwntain  a  position  in  the  face  of 
obvious  tendencies  is  well  illustrated  by  his 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships. For  many  years  he  had  flatly  stood  out 
against  them.  He  said  he  did  not  beheve  in 
hot-house  methods  of  building  up  and  main- 
taining a  graduate  school.  Gradually  his 
views  altered,  until  in  1909-1910,  during  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Graduate  Council,  the 
Board  of  Regents,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  set  aside  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  the  general  fund  for  the 
supjwrt  of  fellowships;  and  this  was  accom- 
plished largely  through  Mr.  Demmon's  in- 
fluence .  • .  • 

ft.  Professor  Demmon's  arduous  labors 
upon  the  early  rccortls  of  the  University,  the 
general  catalogues,  and  necrology,  are  per- 
haps better  known  than  appreciated  hf 
many  of  his  colleagues  ....  Mr.  Demmon's 
dose  friends  frequently  deplored  his  activity 
in  this  seemingly  ungrate^!  field  and  urged 
him  to  discontinue  the  work,  but  the  value  of 
his  eflForts  to  the  IMiversity  and  his  efficiency, 
born  of  long  training  and  enhanced  by  the 
possession  of  a  prodigious  memory,  naturally 
induced  the  administrators  of  the  University 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  services  as  long  as 
possiUe ....  Ohief  among  die  Univeruty 
publications  brought  out  by  Professor  Dem- 
mon  are;  "The  Semi-centennial  Celebration 
of  the  Organisation  of  the  University  of 
Michigan"  (1888),  "The  Quarter-centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Presidency  of  James  Bur- 
rill  Angell"  (1897),  "General  Catalogue  of 
Officers  and  Students,  1837-1891"  (with 
Professor  Fettee,  XS91),  and  two  subsequent 
editions  of  the  same  work  under  his  sole 
editorship,  those  of  1837-1901  (ij)02),  and 


1837-1911  (1912).  In  1906  appeared  tiie 
history  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
author,  Professor  Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  died  in 
1900,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  entrusted  (o 
Mr.  Demmon  the  difficult  task  of  completing 
and  editing  the  work  and  seeing  it  through 
the  press.  The  trust  was  executed  witii  his 
customary  care  and  fiddity  and  with  com- 
plete success  .... 

3.  Undoubtedly  the  work  which  Professor 
Donmon  bved  best  and  in  which  he  achieved 
results  of  the  most  significant  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  University  was  that  done  in 
connection  with  the  library.  Any  day  he 
might  be  seen  spending  hours  in  the  cata- 
loguing rooms  poring  over  book  catalogues  or 
checking  up  accessions,  or  in  the  stacks 
hunting  for  lost  or  misplaced  volumes,  or  in 
the  reserved  collections  jealously  looking  to 
the  safety  of  the  University's  choice  treas- 
ures, or  tn  the  bindery  giving  directions  for 
tile  preservation  of  some  frail  victim  of  the 
ravages  of  time,  or  in  the  corridors  soundly 
berating  some  luckless  library  official  for  de- 
livering a  rare  first  etUtion  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines — the  students  ....  Thanks 
to  his  untiring  zeal  and  industry,  the  Uni> 
vernty  possesses  a  Library  of  English  Litera- 
ture that  is  not  approadied  in  completeness 
and  working  value  by  any  university  library 
in  the  west ....  An  eminent  antiquarian 
book-dealer  in  New  York  once  told  a  member 
of  this  committee  that  in  his  opinion  Mr. 
Demmon  was  the  best  posted  man  as  to 
English  boola  and  their  market  value,  and 
on  the  whole  the  insest  purchaser  in  the 
United  States  ....  Many  of  his  purchases 
have  increased  ten  and  twenty-fold  in  value, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  beyond  the 
reac  h  of  the  University  at  a  later  time  .... 
The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library,  the 
English  Dramatic  Library,  the  Carlyle  and 
New  England  collections  are  notable  achieve- 
ments, but  they  are  prohabK-  less  significant 
as  evidence  of  his  thoroughgoing  work  than 
is  the  solid  and  representative  character  of 
the  English  library  as  a  whole  ....  He  built 
for  the  future,  and  the  future  will  build  for 
him,  upon  the  broad  foundations  he  has 
laid,  a  monument  more  enduring  dun  brass. 

4.  Liberal  as  were  his  views  in  matters  of 
University  policy,  as  a  teacher  and  scholar 
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Mr.  Demmon  was  distinctly  conservative. 
"A  Man  of  the  Old  School"  he  was  commonly 
called.  This  means,  first,  that  his  interest  in 
his  subject  was  broad  and  general,  rather 
than  highly  specialized;  and  secondly,  it 
means  that  he  deprecated  and  resisted  the 
latter  day  tendency  to  import  into  literary 
criticism  and  history  the  implications  and 
methods  of  modern  science  ....  Whereas  he 
took  the  lead  in  general  educational  reform 
and  progress,  in  his  own  subject  he  followed, 
regretfully  and  sadly,  the  tendency  of  the 
times  ....  Professor  Demmon  was  anything 
but  a  showy  teacher.  He  was  less  fluent  in 
the  class  room  than  in  the  forum,  where  op- 
position frequently  stirred  him  to  eloquence. 
Ihit  he  had  tnuts  diat  are  more  valuable  in 
die  Imig  nm  dum  die  ability  to  deliver  im- 
pressive lectures  or  to  make  recitations  "go" 
by  dint  of  bustling  methods,  or  a  masterful 
domination  of  the  das*  room  through  the 
imposition  of  his  own  personality  ....  The 
atmosphere  of  Mr.  Demmon's  classes  was 
surcharged  widi  fine  emanations  from  his 
mind  and  character  that  were  bound  to  make 
themselves  felt.  There  was  his  reverence  for 
good  literature  that  has  fixed  the  attitudes  of 
thousands  of  students  for  life.  There  was  a 
reserve,  characteristic  of  big  men,  that  at 
once  told  the  ready  instinct  of  the  student 
mind  diat  this  man  had  vast  resources  of 
knoirkdge  that  he  could  but  slightly  draw 
upon  in  the  class  room  ....  There  was, 
again,  a  large  idealism,  bafl^ingly  allied  with 
the  shrewdest  common  sense — a  combination 
typically  American  and  familiar  to  us  all 
since  the  days  of  Emerson  ....  Much  of  his 
best  teaching  was  done  outside  of  the  class 
room.  He  was  always  glad  to  talk  informally 
with  individual  students ....  G)mbined 
with  the  traits  mentioned  before,  his  genial- 
ity, his  accessibility,  his  interest  in  and 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the 
Students  won  his  way  into  their  hearts  and 
made  them  his  gratefiil  friends  forever;  and 
the  majestic  beauty  of  his  face — an  ideal 
teacher's  and  scholar's  face — completed  an 
impression  that  a  student  might  iidi  dierish 
as  one  of  die  gieatest  gains  of  his  college 
course. 

Notwithstanding  Demmon's  conserva- 
tive policies  the  department  under  his 


direction  grew  steadily.  A  reading  of  the 

successive  announcements  makes  this 
clear.  Although  at  first  Demmon  took 
over  the  courses  which  had  been  given  by 
Tyler  and  entrusted  his  own  to  Benja- 
min  C.  Burt,  within  a  few  years  the  work 
began  to  be  spread.  More  and  more, 
courses  were  assigned  in  accordance  with 
the  special  trainings  and  abilities  of  the 
growing  staff.  Within  ten  years  Dem- 
mon's teaching  was  almost  entirely  ooii- 
fined  to  the  "Masterpieces"  courses  in- 
herited from  Tyler,  and  to  his  seminary 
in  American  literature.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century,  courses  in  elocution  and  ora- 
tory and  in  English  philology  were  an- 
nounced independently  of  the  English 
departmental  program,  and,  without 
countmg  these,  the  number  of  the  course 
offerings  in  En^sh  had  more  than 
doubled.  To  one  coming  to  Michigan 
about  1 910,  the  work  in  English  seemed 
both  in  amount  and  in  method  very 
much  like  the  work  being  done  in  cer- 
tain other  leading  American  universi- 
ties,  though,  in  a  few  of  them,  graduate 
work  had  been  growing  faster.  Perhaps 
the  pressure  of  general  tendencies  was 
enough  for  healthy  progress;  certainly 
die  record  of  die  Eiepartment  of  En^ish 
in  Demmon's  time  shows  few  experi- 
ments tried  and  discarded,  but  rather  a 
gradual  and  steady  onward  movement. 

Associated  with  Demmon  were  a  num- 
ber of  men  whose  names  are  known  to  all 
w  ho  work  in  the  English  field.  Some  who 
ielt  the  University  to  carry  on  their  dis- 
tinguished work  m  other  universities 
must  be  mentioned  here.  Charles  Mills 
Gayley  ('78,  LL.D.  '04,  Litt.D.  Glasgow 
'01),  whose  "The  Yellow  and  Blue"  has 
been  sung  by  Michigan  students  and 
alumni  for  fifty  years,  after  spending  six 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Latin,  taught  English  for  two  years,  and 
then  went  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  became  Professor  of 
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English  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties.  Jo- 
seph Villiers  Denney  ('85,  A.M.  hon.  '10, 
Litt.D.  Wittenberg  'ao),  of  Scott  and 
Denney's  Paragraph  fVriting  fame,  left 
Michigan  for  Ohio  State  University. 
There  he  was  Professor  of  English,  for 
many  years  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
Philosophy,  and  Science,  and  for  one 
year  Acting  President.  George  Hempl 
C79,  LL.D.  15,  Ph.D.  Jena  '89),  after 
teaching  English  philology  and  general 
linguistics  here  for  seventeen  years,  be- 
came Professor  of  Germanic  Philology  at 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  in 
California.  George  Rebec  ('91,  Ph.D. 
'97)  began  his  university  teaching  as  In- 
structor in  English  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  he  b  better  known  for  his 
work  in  philosophy,  first  here  and  later 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.  John  Strong 
Perry  Tatlock  (Harvard  '96,  Ph.D.  ibid. 
'03)  began  his  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  English  in  1897  and  re- 
mained until  1915.  Since  then  he  has 
been  Professor  of  English  at  Stanford, 
Harvard,  and  California.  Tatlock's  suc- 
cessor was  Samuel  Moore  (Princeton  '99, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  an  eminent  philolo- 
gist and  Chaucerian  who  remained  in 
the  department  until  his  death  in  1934. 
During  h»  later  years  he  was  also  editor 
of  the  "Middle  English  Dictionary,"  his 
appointment  to  this  work  having  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Shirley  Wheeler  Smith  ('97,  A.M. 
'00)  was  Instructor  in  English  from  1898 
to  1 901.  He  left,  but  he  soon  returned; 
and  he  still  serves  the  University  as  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary. 

This  roster  of  eminent  names — and  it 
might  have  been  made  longer—  suggests 
that  under  Demmon's  direction  the  De- 
partment of  English  rapidly  grew  away 
irom  anything  resembling  a  one-man  de- 
partment. The  tendency  has  increased 
even  faster  since  his  retirement.  It  would 
be  a  tedious  task  either  to  set  down  or  to 


read  the  names  of  the  present  members 

of  the  department,  numbering  about 
fifty.  For  the  greater  part,  those  who 
survive  firom  Demmon's  regime  and 
those  who  came  later  must  await  the 
notice  of  a  future  chronicler. 

But  one  name  runs  through  so  much 
of  the  history  of  the  department  during 
the  past  two  decades  that  it  demandi 
more  passing  attention.  Demmon's 
successor,  not  as  head  but  as  chairman, 
was  Louis  A.  Strauss  ('93,  Ph.D.  '00).  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Univerrity, 
and  most  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  its 
service.  Immediately  after  his  gradua- 
tion in  1893  he  entered  the  department 
as  an  assistant  in  English.  In  September, 
1938,  he  began  his  fbrty-sixdi  year  of 
teaching  witn  undiminished  zest  and  ap- 
parently in  good  health,  but  on  the 
second  day  of  the  semester  he  died. 

For  many  years  Demmon  had  de- 
pended increasingly  on  Strauss's  advice 
in  the  management  of  the  department, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  was 
best  quahfied  to  succeed  him.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Professor  Strauss  weloomed  the 
appointment  as  chairman  rather  than  as 
head.  .At  first  he  tried  calling  the  depart- 
ment to  sit  as  a  kind  of  committee  of  the 
whole^  but  this  purely  democratic  system 
proved  unwieldy  and  sometimes  embar- 
rassing, and  it  was  abandoned  hv  com- 
mon Consent.  Since  then,  although  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  whole  department 
and  meetings,  as  needed,  of  diffimnt  sub- 
committees have  been  held,  official  ac- 
tions have  ordinarily  been  taken  by  a 
departmental  executive  committee.  This 
committee  has  been  variously  consti- 
tuted;  at  present  it  is  made  up  of  those 
members  of  the  department  who  are  full 
professors. 

Strauss  was  an  excellent  presiding  of- 
ficer. The  fullness  of  his  experience  and 
the  clarity  of  his  thinking  gave  him  defi- 
nite opinions  on  most  questions  under 
discussion,  and  he  presented  his  opinions 
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oogtndy.  But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 

be  overbearing.  He  never  exploited  his 
authority.  In  argument  he  always  shed 
more  light  than  heat.  He  was  never  in- 
tolerant or  impatient  even  with  those 
who  were  hnrh  intolerant  and  impatient. 

To  quote  Earl  Leslie  Griggs's  "Appre- 
ciation" (Griggs,  p.  38),  Louis  Strauss, 
**bom  beftne  the  day  of  speciaUzatioa, 
made  all  learning  his  bottnMS.  He 
seemed  to  have  read  everything  in  Eng- 
lish literature."  He  was  well  read  also  in 
odier  fiteratnres,  particularly  in  German. 
He  was  a  lover  of  good  music,  and  he  had 
an  almost  professional  knowledge  of  it. 
In  this,  and  in  his  interest  in  painting, 
he  resembled  Browning;  and  his  course 
in  Browning,  the  coarse  most  familiarly 
associated  with  his  name,  was  corre- 
spondingly strengthened.  A  man  of  great 
learning,  he  never  paraded  his  learnmg. 
He  had  no  touch  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  protessorial  manner.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  including  tinkers  and  me- 
chanics, men  in  locker  rooms  and  guides 
on  die  northern  lakes;  and  always  widi- 
out  a  hint  of  condescension,  but  because 
he  was  simply  interested  in  what  they 
did  and  what  they  thought. 

Strauss  wrote  well,  but  he  published 
little.  Whatever  he  did  publish  was  rec- 
ognized as  of  high  quality.  After  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  edition  of  Farquhar,  for 
example,  the  reviewer  for  the  London 
Times  said  that  the  introduction  was  the 
most  sensible  essay  on  Restoration  com- 
edy he  had  ever  seen. 

In  his  teachmg  Strauss  was  eminently 
successful.  To  the  last  his  courses  main- 
tained their  drawing  power  and  their 
strong  influence.  Much  as  the  world  had 
changed  since  his  career  began,  he  never 
felt,  and  others  never  felt,  that  it  had 
left  him  behind.  He  was  not  too  mudi 
disturbed  by  innovation  and  experiment, 
but  viewed  them  with  a  regard  at  once 
speculative  and  sympathetic.  What  his 


deepest  fedittgs  were,  even  his  dearest 
friends  often  wondered.  They  found  in 
him,  however,  a  serenity  that  seemed  to 
say: 

What  is  excellent 
As  God  lives,  is  pennancnt. 

Like  Demmon,  he  was  acdve  in  Uni- 
versity afl^airs,  not  only  In  matters  of 
general  policy,  but  particularly  in  posi- 
tions that  brought  him  into  personal  con- 
tact with  students.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  chief  faculty  sponsor  of  student 
dramatics.  For  some  time  before  its  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  office  of  the  dean 
of  students,  he  was  duurman  of  t^e  Uni- 
versity committee  cm  student  affairs. 
Later,  for  five  years,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  University  Board  jn  Control  of  Stu- 
dent Publications.  In  all  these  exacting 
positions  he  was  acclaimed  by  students 
and  faculty  alike  for  his  fairness  and 
wisdom.  In  1933  the  Michiganensian  was 
dedicated  to  him — one  of  many  evi- 
dences that  he  and  his  work  were  appre- 
ciated. 

In  his  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment, Strauss  never  looked  out  for  his 
own  interests.  He  knew  this,  and  he  was 
frankly  proud  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  men 

in  the  department  knew  it  too,  and  har- 
mony prevailed.  To  quote  again  from 
Griggs's  "Appreciation"  (p.  39): 

The  epithet  I  have  heard  used  most  frc- 
quendy  to  describe  him  is  beloved  ....  A 
young  member  of  our  staff  -and  he  will  for- 
give me,  I  know,  for  venturing  to  include  so 
personal  a  reference — told  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes— "I  loved  that  man." 

When,  in  1936,  Strauss  was  upon  his 
own  request  rdieved  of  the  chairmanship 

of  the  department,  he  was  appointed 
Isaac  Newton  Demmon  Professor  of 
English.  The  appointment  was  approved 
by  the  Regents  "in  view  of  his  success 

throughout  the  years  in  developing  an 
unusually  strong  department  of  Eng- 
lish." Perhaps  the  most  obvious  evidence 
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of  the  strei^(thening  referred  to  is  to  be 

found  in  a  number  of  important  addi- 
tions to  the  staff,  James  Holly  Hanford 
(Rochester  '04,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '09),  a 
leading  suthority  on  Milton  and  now  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  came  in 
1921.  In  the  same  vear  came  Oscar  James 
Campbell  (Harvard  03,  Ph.D.  ihd.  '10), 
now  of  Columbia  University,  whose  ac- 
tivity both  as  teacher  and  scholar  has 
been  largely  devoted  to  the  drama.  Earl 
I-^slie  Griggs  (Colorado  '22,  Ph.D.  Lon- 
don '27),  who  came  in  1919  and  is 
now  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  well  known  as  a  Coleridge  specialist. 
Howard  Mumford  Jones  (Wisconsin  '14, 
A.M.  Chicago  *i6)  joined  the  depart- 
ment in  1930.  Now  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, he  ccmtinues  his  widely  read  studies 
in  American  literature  and  American  cul- 
ture. These  men  were  members  of  the 
department  for  eight,  fifteen,  ten,  and 
six  years  respectively.  Their  contribu- 
tions were  varied,  but  they  were  all  alilce 
in  the  stimulus  which  they  brought  to 
our  teaching,  and  in  their  help  in  build- 
ing the  program  for  graduate  study. 
Others  who  began  their  work  at  Michi- 
gan in  Strauss's  or  in  Demmon's  time 
might  be  spoken  of  in  similar  terms;  but 
since,  happily,  they  are  still  active  in  the 
department,  no  account  of  didr  adueve> 
ments  is  ready  to  be  written. 

The  following  holders  of  the  fellowship 
in  creative  arts,  which  was  established 
and  maintained  during  President  Bur- 
ton's administradon,  woe  in  effect  and 
to  its  great  advantage  associate  members 
of  the  English  Department:  Robert 
Frost,  then  as  well  as  now  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  of  American  poets;  Robert 
Bridges,  poet  laureate  of  England;  and 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  American  drama- 
tist and  novelist  (see  Part  II:  Fellow- 
ships IN  Crbativb  Arts). 

Many  distinguished  scholars  have 
been  at  times,  oftenest  during  summer 
sessions,  guest  members  of  the  depart- 


ment. Among  them  were:  V.  L.  Iteing- 

ton,  already  mentioned  widl  reference  to 
his  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought^ 
from  the  University  of  Washington;  Er- 
nest de  Sdincourt,  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land; H.  E.  Woodbridge,  from  Wesleyan 
University;  T.  M.  Parrott,  from  Prince- 
ton; H.  S.  V.  Jones,  from  the  University 
of  Illinois;  Douglas  Bush,  from  Harvard; 
Ernest  Sutherland  Bates,  editor  of  The 
Bible  as  Living  UtmUure  and  celebrated 
historian  of  American  traditions;  G.  E. 
Reynolds,  from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado; R.  P.  McCutdheon,  from  Tulane 
University;  Louis  B.  Wright,  from  the 
Huntington  Library;  and  Jacob  Zeitlin> 
from  the  University  of  Illinois. 

One  of  the  earliest  policies  adopted 
during  Strauss's  diairmanslup  involved 
the  abandonment  of  the  survey  course  as 
an  introduction  to  English  literature.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  teach  sophomores 
the  hbtory  of  English  literature,  the  staff 
turned  to  die  less  ambitious  but  still  hard 
task  of  teaching  them  how  to  read,  intro- 
ducing historical  considerations  only  as 
they  might  be  needed  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  individual  authors.  Like  Moses 
Tyler  long  ago,  we  were  conscious  of  "the 
difficulty  of  interesting  young  people  in 
critical  estimates  of  books  which  they 
had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of."  If  we 
did  not  commit  ourselves  to  Tyler's 
hope,  that  they  might  "come  to  know  for 
themselves  the  exhilaration  of  original 
research,"  it  was  partly  because  we  were 
trying  to  adapt  the  method  to  students 
who  were  younger  and  possibly  not  as 
well  prepared  as  his. 

The  year  1924  saw  the  introduction  of 
the  En^ish  honors  course  for  seniors,  an 
offering  which  put  <»i  record  again  the 
department's  belief  in  the  value  of  em- 
phasis on  the  student's  own  reading.  Ad- 
mission to  this  course  was  limited  "to 
students  of  high  standing  and  to  those 
deemed  qualified  to  do  independent 
work."  At  first  nine  hours  of  credit  were 
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given  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Later,  in  order  to  allow  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  making  o\  senior  programs, 
the  work  was  reduced  to  correspond  to 
fiire  houjrs  of  credit  in  eadi  semester,  tani 
a  three-hour  preliminary  course  for  jun- 
iors was  added.  Members  of  the  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  the  honors  work  have 
carried  it  in  addition  to  their  regular 
teaching  schedules.  Their  successful  ex- 
perience has  been  drawn  upon  in  the 
planning  of  the  degree  program  for 
honors  in  liberal  arts,  instituted  by  the 
College  in  1939. 

The  EngHsh  proseminar,  providing  for 
studies  in  several  diflferent  fields,  was 
introduced  in  1927.  It  is  expected  that 
candidates  for  the  master^s  degree  will 
elect  three  proseminars,  giving  six  hours 
of  credit  in  all  toward  the  total  of 
twenty-four  hours  required  for  the  de- 
gree. By  this  provision  not  only  candi- 
dates for  the  doctor's  degree,  who  elect 
seminars,  but  also  all  graduate  students 
have  some  training  in  advanced,  inde- 
pendent work. 

Early  in  1938  the  IXvision  of  English, 
embracing  the  Departments  of  English, 
Rhetoric,  and  Speech,  was  established  by 
authority  of  the  Regents.  This  rather 
loose  organization,  operating  chiefly  in 
die  field  of  graduate  work,  lost  most  of 
its  usefulness  in  1930,  with  the  complete 
reunion  of  the  Departments  of  English 
and  Rhetoric.  There  were  good  reasons 
for  thdr  sqparation  in  1903,  and  even 
better  reasons  for  bringing  them  together 
again  in  1930,  but  the  story  is  too  long 
to  be  told  here.  It  may  be  read  in  the 
thoroughly  informed  account  written  by 
Strauss  for  the  Michigan  Jihtmnus,  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  nobody  concerned  would 
welcome  a  second  separation. 

Among  the  richest  contributions  which 
the  work  in  rhetoric  brought  to  the  re- 
united department  were  the  Avery  Hop- 
wood  and  Jule  Hopwood  prizes  for  crea- 
tive writing.  The  administration  of  this 


endowment  is  explained  in  a  sqparate 

article. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  immense 
labor  being  done  by  members  of  the  de- 
partment in  editing  die  Ibfiddle  Eai^ish 
and  the  Early  Modem  English  diction- 
aries. 

When  the  College  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts  otdered  the  divinon 
of  student  work  into  a  general  and  a  de- 
gree program,  each  two  years  long,  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  took  the  action  quite  seri- 
ously. It  set  rather  exacting  require- 
ments for  admission  to  concentration 
in  English,  including  the  requirement 
of  a  qualifying  examination  before  third- 
year  work  might  be  undertaken.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the 
department  has  been  too  exacting  in 
this  respect,  as  no  other  department  has 
thought  it  wise  to  adopt  a  similar  policy, 
and,  accordingly,  the  year  1935^40  was 
the  last  in  which  the  concentration  quaU- 
fying  examination  was  given. 

Since  the  department  became  respon- 
sible in  19JO  for  the  work  in  freshman 
composition,  it  has  tended  to  ask  for 
fewer  impressionistic  sketches  and  for 
more  themes  that  test  the  student's 
power  of  clear  analysis  and  sound  con- 
struction. This  does  not  mean  a  dedining 
interest  in  the  finer  and  rarer  elements  of 
writing.  It  does  imply  a  conviction  that 
the  use  of  language  as  an  instrument  can 
with  some  success  be  tau^t  to  the  aver- 
age student,  and  that  he  may  be  guided 
to  the  attainment  of  a  respectable  degree 
of  literacy.  Those  who  have  the  interest 
and  competence  to  write  with  a  less  utili- 
tarian purpose  have  in  advanced  courses 
a  wide  range  for  die  exercise  of  their  tal- 
ents. 

In  order  that  the  department  may 
know  what  to  eiqiect  of  incoming  fresh- 
men, and  that  high-school  students  and 

their  teachers  may  know  what  the  de- 
partment expects,  it  has  conducted  for 
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aome  yean  what  is  known  as  the  Corre- 
lation Project.  Teachers  from  certain 
schools,  large  and  small,  are  invited  to 
•end  several  times  a  year  samples  of  thdr 
students*  work,  each  set  containing  a 
theme  written  by  each  member  of  a  class 
in  composition.  Members  of  the  depart- 
mental committee  in  charge  of  the  work 
dien  read,  oomment  upon,  and  grade  the 
themes,  and  return  them.  The  work  with 
freshmen  is  definitely  benefited  by  the 
interchange,  and  the  teachers  who  co- 
operate are  good  enough  to  say  that  they 
and  their  students  share  in  the  profits. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  department 
works  to  improve  its  teaching.  Frequent 
conferences  are  held  with  high-school 
teachers  who  are  in  residence  (6t  grad- 
uate work.  In  such  conferences  the  teach- 
ers exchange  ideas,  and  by  showing  what 
their  problems  are  they  help  the  staff  not 
€inly  to  deal  wisely  with  the  young  people, 
but  also  to  ^ve  future  tMchers  better 
training. 

To  come  now  suddenly  to  the  top  of 
the  academic  ladder,  there  are  the  sum- 
mer programs  for  advanced  study  in 
different  fields.  These  are  conducted 


under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  not 

of  any  single  department  (see  Part  IV: 
Summer  Session).  In  organizing  two 
of  them,  however — the  Linguistic  Insti- 
tute and  the  Graduate  Conference  on 
Renaissance  Stiidies  the  Department 
of  P'.nglish  has  had  a  leading  part.  It  was 
also  active  in  the  graduate  study  pro- 
gram in  American  culture  and  institu- 
tions, in  the  summer  session  of  194a 
These  programs  all  bring  to  Ann  Arbor 
scholars  of  international  reputation,  and 
many  less  wdl  known  who  come  to  con- 
fer and  learn. 

It  is  not  bv  accident  that  this  writing 
has  slipped  into  the  present  tense,  for 
most  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
about  the  department  during  Professor 
Strauss*s  chairmanship  apply  equally  to 
the  present  regime.  In  1936,  after  the 
dean  of  the  College  had  asked  the  opin- 
ions of  die  members  of  the  department, 
Louis  Ignatius  Bredvold  (Minnesota  '09, 
Ph.D.  Illinois  'ir)  was  appointed  Chair- 
man. His  pcjlicy,  and  that  of  the  depart- 
ment, IS  to  consolidate  and  to  lurcher 
the  progress  made  in  earlier  years. 

W.  R.  Hmcraaavt 
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BEFORE  there  was  English  litera- 
ture  at  Michigan,  there  was  rhet- 
'  oric.  It  is  true  that  a  freshman 
entering  the  University  as  far  back  as 
1844  would  have  found  no  required  com- 
position to  mar  the  pleasure  he  might 
take  in  his  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics. But  in  his  sophomore  year  he 
would  have  to  spend  one-third  of  his 
second  term  mastering  Newman's  RJief- 
oric  and  making  practical  application  of 
its  principles.  By  1845-46,  if  we  are  to 
bdieve  the  pendled  emendadons  of  die 
available  copies  of  that  year's  Cata- 
logue, rhetoric  (probably  Newman's) 
had  edged  its  way  into  the  first  term  of 
both  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
and  Whately's  Rhetoric  was  one  of  four 
subjects  required  in  the  third  term  of  the 
junior  year.  Except  for  the  substitution 
of  Blair  for  Whately,  this  arrangement 
was  maintained  up  to  1850-51.  By  1852, 
however,  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture had  replaced  Newman's  classic  in 
the  first  term  (of  the  scientific  course; 
it  was  not  prescribed  in  the  classical 
course),  and  had  been  added  in  the 
second  term.  Elocution  had  been  made 
a  third-term  freshman  subject,  while 
rhetoric  proper  was  reserved  for  the 
first  term  of  the  sophomore  year  for  both 
daaacal  and  scientific  students. 

The  nature  of  the  rhetoric  work,  as 
well  as  that  in  English  language  and 
literature,  in  this  early  period  may  be 
inferred  from  extracts  from  the  an- 
nouncements. Thus,  in  the  Catalogue  for 
1852-53,  one  reads:  "The  Professor  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Languages  and  the 
Professor  of  Intdlectuid  aiul  Moral 
Philosophy  take  charge  of  this  branch 
joindy."  In  1853-54,  thestatement  read: 

Rhetoric  is  attended  to  as  a  special  recita- 
tion but  one  term  by  students  of  the  Classical 


Department;  but  constant  attention  is 
directed  to  this  important  subject  by  the 
professors  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages. 
Weekly  exercises  are  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents during  the  entire  cnut^e. 

The  students  of  the  Scicntitic  Department 
receive  instruction  by  lectures,  upon  the 
History  and  Analysis  of  the  Fnglish  Lan- 
guage, and  give  especial  attention  to  the 
study  of  Rhetoric. 

Original  essays  will  frcquendy  be  required 
in  this  Department. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Professor  of  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Philosophy  had  now 
relinquished  his  interests  in  rhetoric. 

The  informadoti  in  the  1854-55  Cata- 
hgut  was  sdll  more  explicit: 

During  two  terms  of  the  first  year,  the 
members  of  the  Scientific  Department  devote 
one  third  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  plan  is  to  secure  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  our  native  tongue,  as 
thorough  and  exact  as  that  which  is  necessary 
for  the  mastery  of  a  foreign  language.  The 
survey  of  our  general  Literature  is  necessarily 
cursory,  and  is  designed  chiefly  to  establish 
fundamental  princt^es  of  criticism,  and  to 
cultivate  correctness  and  propriety  of  style. 

Ail  members  of  the  Sophomore  class,  in 
bodi  departments  ^aasical  curricukim,  or 
"course,"  and  scientific  course],  have  a  daily 
study  in  Rhetoric  during  the  first  term  of  the 
year  in  which  a  good  text-book  is  examined, 
and  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  the  ]ftofcs> 
sor,  and  original  Compositions  are  presented 
by  the  students  every  week  for  criticism. 

Dedamations  are  required  regularly 
through  the  whole  course;  and  during  the 
last  two  years  the  pieces  spoken  are  original, 
and  previously  presented  to  the  professor,  for 
oritidsm. 

It  is  instrucdve  (0  learn  that  students  of 
eighty-five  years  ago  were  expected  to 

master  their  native  tongue  as  dlOTOUghly 
as  any  foreign  language! 
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The  emphaait  Oil  oral  expradon  sug- 
gested in  the  extracts  quoted  continued 
to  a  much  later  period.  Thus,  in  1875,  a 
freshman  would  have  been  privileged  to 
enroll  in  a  course,  labeled  quite  simply 
"i,"  which  included  lectures  in  elocu- 
tion, "with  exercises  for  the  voice,  and 
the  delivery  by  each  student  of  two 
original  speeches"  (Cs/.,  1875-76,  p.  37). 
His  texts  would  hftve  been  Tancock's 
English  Grammar^  Morris*  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar^ 
and  Earle's  Philology  0/  the  English 
Tohpu.  By  1886-87  the  title  of  the  freah^ 
man  course  was  Composition  and  Elocu- 
tion, but  the  piice  de  resistance  was  still 
"two  speeches."  It  was  not  until  much 
later  diat  written  compontion  became 
the  essential  work  in  first-year  courses. 

Indeed,  until  well  into  the  seventies, 
conunual  emphasis  seems  to  have  been 
laid  on  the  art  of  spealdng  well,  not  only 
in  freshman  but  also  in  later  years.  The 
Catalogue  for  1869-70  carries  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  work  under  the  heading 
English  Language  and  Literature: 

Freshmen. — English  Lang\jage — Lectures. 
Exercises  in  declamation  every  Monday 
at  4  P.M.  at  die  Old  Chapel.  A  public 
exhibition,  the  participants  in  which  are 
chosen  by  the  Profiesaor  in  chai]ge  of  this 
department. 

Sophomores. — The  art  of  effective  expres- 
sion— Haven's  Rhetoric;  Lectures.  English 
Literature — ^Lectures;  Chaucer's  Legende 
of  Goode  Women  (Corson's  Ed.).  Exercises 
in  composition  every  Monday  at  3  P.M.  at 
the  Old  Chapel.  Two  public  exhibitions, 
the  participants  in  which  are  volunteers. 

JvNtoas. — Exercises  in  the  delivery  of  ori^ 
nal  speeches  every  Monday  at  1  P.M.  at 
the  Old  Chapel.  A  public  exhibition,  the 
participants  in  which  are  chosen  by  the 
Faculty. 

Seniors. — Exercises  in  the  delivery  of  origi- 
nal speeches  every  Saturday  morning  in 
the  Chapel  before  all  the  classes.  A  pub- 
lic exhibition,  the  participants  in  wiiichare 
chosen  by  the  Faculty. 


There  was,  however,  a  gradual  diift  to- 
ward written  work,  though  essay  writing 
seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  gen- 
erally reserved  for  the  second  year.  Thus, 
in  1874-^$,  the  University  of  Michigan 
sophomore  took  a  course  labeled  Rhet- 
oric: Theory  and  Practice,  for  which 
he  wrote  compositions  exemplifying  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Day's  Art  Dis- 
course. By  1880-81  the  textbook  in  this 
course  had  been  changed  to  O.  J.  Hill's 
Science  oj  Rhetoric^  and  each  student  was 
required  to  present  two  esiayt.  This»  in 
general,  seems  representative  of  the  sec- 
ond-year course. 

The  department  in  which  these  courses 
were  offered  was  known  as  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  This  title  had  been 
first  adopted  in  1869,  succeeding  the  old 
heading  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture, which  in  turn  had  in  1854  replaced 
the  original  division-name  Rhetoric.  In 
1882  the  department  was  rechristened 
English  and  Rhetoric.  This  change  may 
have  occurred  in  deference  to  a  new 
course  that  had  unobtrusively  crept  into 
die  announcement  for  the  previous  year 
(Ctf/.,  1881-82,  p.  4a):  "13.  Grammatical 
and  Critical  Study  of  Selections  in  Prose 
and  Poetry.  Tuesday  and  Thursday^  4-5. 
Assistant  Professor  Burt."  By  1883-84, 
this  course  had  become  Rhetorical  Study 
of  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  (Ca/., 
p.  46),  the  probable  ancestor  of  the  pr^ 
ent  course  called  Rhetorical  Analysis.  In 
1886-87  there  appeared  another  new 
course  title,  destined  to  become  well 
known  on  the  University  of  Michigan 
campus:  Seminary  in  Rhetoric  and  the 
Principles  of  literary  Criticism.  The 
name  of  the  department  remained  un- 
changed up  to  1903,^  when  the  division 
into  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  De- 
partment of  English  occurred.  During 
this  period  amariced  increase  u  the  offier- 

the  T  897-98  Caltniar  and  theiCRfter  up  to 

1905-6,  howcvrr,  thrrc  appcan-J  a  new  diiniiOB»  "Eo^ 

lUh  Philology  and  General  Linguistics." 
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ings  in  rhetoric  and  criticism  gave  evi- 
dence ot  an  emphasis  which  was,  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  to  raise  the  Uni- 
veniQT  of  Michigan  to  a  place  of  out- 
standing leadorahip  in  tliia  fidd. 

The  history  of  the  Department  of 

Rhetoric  proper  is  very  much  the  story  of 
Professor  Fred  Newton  Scott  ('84,  Ph.D. 
'89).  Scott  came  to  the  Department  of 
English  and  Rhetoric  as  an  instructor  in 
1889,  when  his  name  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  the  freshman  course.  As  an 
assistant  professor  in  1890,  a  junior  pro- 
fessor in  1896,  and  a  full  professor  in 
1 90 1,  Scott  seems  to  have  rapidly  ac- 
quired most  of  the  advanced  work  in 
rhetoric  and  criticism.  By  1902,  the  last 
year  before  the  work  in  rhetoric  was 
made  a  separate  department,  there  were 
list«l  under  his  name  the  following 
courses: 

4.  Essays  in  Description  and  Narration* 
4if.  Essays  in  Exposition  and  Argument' 
15.  Principles  of  Style. 
15a.  Theory  of  Prose  Narrative. 

17.  Teachers'  Course.  Methods  of  Teach- 

ing Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

18.  Advanced  Composition.  Essays  in 

Fxpfisition.  InterpretatioiiofLiter- 
ture  and  Art. 
21.  Seminary  in  the  Theory  and  Ifistory 

of  Rhetoric, 
aitf.  Seminary  in  the  History  and  Theory 
of  Rhetoric  {Cat.,  1902-3,  pp. 
76-78.) 

Other  courses  in  rhetoric  and  criticism 

offered  in  the  Department  of  F.nglish  and 
Rhetoric  at  the  time  were:  Paragraph- 
Writing,  eleven  sections,  taught  by 
Strauss,  Thomas,  Bohn,  and  Morrill; 
Theme  Writing,  eleven  sections,  by 
Strauss,  Thomas,  Bohn,  and  Morrill; 
Studies  in  Diction  and  Usage,  two  sec- 
tions, by  Fulton;  and  PHncipIes  of  Uter- 
ary  Criticism,  by  Demmon. 

The  Department  of  Rhetoric  came  in- 
to existence  as  a  separate  unit  mamly, 
it  is  said,  because  Professor  Scott  wished 


it  so-  in  1903  (see  Part  III:  Depart- 
ment OF  English  Language  and  Liter- 
ature). The  Proceedings  of  the  Regents 
carries  under  April,  1903,  the  entry: 

On  motion  of  R^ent  Dean,  the  title  of 
Pkofeaaor  I.  N.  Demmon  was  changed  to 

Professor  of  English,  and  the  title  of  Profes- 
sor Fred  N.  Scott  was  made  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  by  the  full  vote  of  the  Board.  {R.P., 
I9OI-6,  p.  17a.) 

And  in  the  Calendar  for  1903-4  the  De- 
partment of  English  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rhetoric  were  for  the  first  time 

separately  listed.  The  change  occurred 
with  no  particular  disturbance  to  courses. 
Men  who  had  been  teaching  literature 
and  oompoMtion  were  given  their  chmce 
of  remaining  with  the  old,  or  entering  the 
new,  department.  It  is  of  interest  that 
Louis  A.  Strauss,  who  had  been  Assist- 
ant in  English  in  1893  and  Instructor  in 
1895,  was  one  who  elected  to  stay  widi 
the  old  division. 

Scott  carried  with  him  the  elementary 
work  in  composition  and  the  advanced 
courses  in  rhetoric  and  criticism  which  he 
and  others  had  been  teaching.  In  the 
University  Calendar  for  the  year  1903-4 
the  new  department  announced  that  it 
would  ofier  two  types  of  courses:  (i) 
courses  *'to  give  pracdoe  in  the  leading 
types  of  prose  composition,"  and  (2) 
courses  to  "familiarize  the  student  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Rhetoric 
and  Criticism."  These  offerings  totaled 
sixteen  covirses,  only  four  of  which — 
Prose  Rhythms,  Newspaper  Writing,  In- 
terpretations of  Literature  and  Art,  and 
Reviews  were  new.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
diat  two  of  the  new  courses  were  in 
journalism  (see  Part  IV:  Department 
OF  Journausm).  a  third,  Prose  Rhythms, 
was  unique  in  American  edncatioa;  its 
inclunon  in  this  curriculum  was  indica- 
tive of  Scott's  manv-sidcd  interests  in 
literary  problems.  I  he  course  known  as 
Interpretations  was  to  become  one  of  the 
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most  popular  and  most  valued  in  die  de- 

partment:  it  was  long  a  proving  ground 
for  students  who  aspired  to  do  work  in 
practical  criticism. 

Hie  courses  given  in  this  first  year 
were  to  form  the  backbone  of  the  work 
in  rhetoric  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
Some  of  the  titles  were  changed,  some 
new  ones  were  added,  a  few  were  disoon* 
dnued,  but  the  elementary  courses,  and 
certain  of  the  advanced  courses  in  style 
and  rhetoric  and  composition  offered  in 
ISK>3~4  were  to  become  fixtures  in  the 
department,  and  many  of  them  tradi- 
tions at  the  I'niversity.  Rhetoric  3  and 
4  later  became  Rhetoric  31  and  32,  with 
enrollments  running  up  to  the  three-  and 
fbur4iundred  mark.  Principles  of  Style 
was  taught  up  to  the  time  Professor 
Thomas  E.  Rankin  left  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1928;  the  Theory  of  Prose 
KarratiTe,  which  Assistant  Ptofeasor  Ed- 
ward S.  Everett  took  over  after  Pkofes- 
sor  Scott  resigned  in  1927,  was  continued 
until  1933;  Diction  and  Usage,  first  taught 
by  Professor  Roy  Cowden  and  now  by 
Associate  Professor  Cariton  F.  Wdls,  is 
still  an  honored  course  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture; and  the  seminary  called  Rhetoric 
and  Criticism,  oonttnuing  in  much  its 
original  furm  as  long  as  S<30tt  remained 
in  the  University,  became  the  parent  of 
present  survey  and  studies  courses  in 
rhetoric  and  criticism. 

In  the  hands  of  Fred  N.  Scott  and  sndi 
capable  associates  as  Joseph  M.  Thomas, 
T.  E.  Rankin,  Herbert  S.  Mallory,  Mar- 
ion C.  Weir,  Lyman  Bryson,  John  L. 
Brumm,  and  later  Roy  W.  Oiwden,  the 
department  went  steadily  forward  to  a 
position  of  prominence  in  journalism, 
creative  writing,  and  graduate  work  in 
rhetorical  theory  and  criticism  (see  Part 
IV:  Dbpartmbnt  of  Journausm).  Stu- 
dents interested  in  these  subjects  were 
attracted  to  the  liniversity  of  Michigan 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  in  due 


course,  added  to  the  steadily  increasing 

list  of  prominent  writers  and  scholars 
who  had  "studied  under  Scott." 

Shirley  Smith,  now  Vice-President  of 
the  University  and  once  an  instructor  in 

rhetoric,  writing  on  "Fred  Newton  Scott 
as  a  Teacher"  in  the  Michigan  Alumnus^ 
hsted  the  following  as  former  students  of 
rhetoric  who  had  contributed  informa- 
tion for  his  article:  Professor  Richard  R, 
Kirk,  of  Tulane  University;  Professor 
Karl  Young  of  Yale  University;  Lyman 
L.  Bryson,  Director  of  the  California  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education ;  S.  Emory 
Thomason,  Publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Lee  A  White,  of  the  Detroit 
News;  and  Arthur  Pound,  author.  New 
Scotland,  New  York. 

TWs  is  buit  a  fraction  of  the  roll  of  im- 
portant names  that  might  be  called  of 
those  who  once  studied  in  the  Rhetoric 
Department.  The  list  would  indude  Er- 
nest Sutherland  Bates,  college  professor 
and  famous  author;  Alice  '^n'-ticr, 
Coleridge  scholar  and  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Vassar;  Wilfred  B.  Shaw,  au- 
thor. Director  of  Alumni  Rdadons,  and 
Editor  of  the  Michigan  Alumnus  Quar- 
terly Review,  Ann  Arbor;  Webb  Wal- 
dron,  novelist,  journalist,  and  publicist, 
Westport,  Connecticut;  Paul  Osbom, 
playwright,  New  York  City;  Avery  Hop- 
wood,  playwright,  and  donor  of  the 
Hopwood  prizes;  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
("David  Grayson"),  author,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts;  Kathoine  Holland  Brown, 
novelist,  Quincy,  Illinois;  Ada  F.  Snell, 
Professor  of  English  at  WeUesley  Col- 
lege; Joseph  Thomas,  Professor  of  B^ng- 
lish  and  Dean  of  the  Senior  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Marjorie  Nicolson, 
Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the 
College,  Smith  College;  James  Oliver 
Curwood,  author;  Edgar  A.  Mowrer  and 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  journalists  extraor- 
dinary, Chicago;  Edwin  S.  Beck  and 
James  O'Donnell  Bennett,  journalists, 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Karl  Edwin  Harri- 
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man,  editor  and  author,  New  York  City; 
Fletcher  Harris,  Professor  of  English  and 
Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  at  the 
University  of  Illinois;  Charles  C.  Fries, 
philologist  and  Professor  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Winthrop  D.  Lane, 
journalist  and  editor,  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey; Louis  V.  De  Foe,  critic  New  York 
City;  Lawrence  Conrad,  teacher  and 
author,  Montclair,  New  Jersey;  Wilson 
Farrand,  educator,  Newark  Academy, 
Newark,  New  Jersey;  Melvin  T.  Solve, 
Professor  of  English,  University  of  Ari- 
zona ;  and  Harold  Titus,  author.  Traverse 
City,  Michigan. 

Many  other  names  might  be  added, 
but  th««  is  space  to  mention  only  a  few 
— Charies  Phelps  Gushing,  author  and 
photographer,  New  York  City;  Paul 
Blanshard,  lecturer  and  specialist  in  in- 
dustrial rvelations.  New  York  City;  Jo 
Chamberlain,  formerly  Managing  Edi- 
tor, Scribners  Magazine;  Warren  Bower, 
New  York  University;  Walter  A.  Don- 
nelly, Editor  of  Museums  Publications 
and  Supervising  Editor  of  Publications 
in  the  Registrar's  Office  in  the  Univer- 
sity; Phyllis  Povah  (Mrs.  Henry  Dray- 
ton), actress.  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island;  Mary  Yost,  Dean  of  Women, 
Stanford  University;  Ruth  Mary  Weeks, 
educator,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Helen 
Mahin,  Professor  of  Journalism,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas;  Dorothy  i  yler,  poet  and 
editor,  Detroit;  and  Martin  Feinstcin, 
poet,  deceased. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Department 
of  Rhetoric  was  attractive  to  graduate 
Students.  Advanced  degrees  in  rhetoric 
had  been  granted  under  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  Rhetoric.  Gertrude 
Buck  had  taken  a  master  of  science  de- 
gree in  rhetoric  in  1895,  and  in  1898 
Annie  L.  Bacom  had  received  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  letters,  and  Sophie  C. 
Hart  and  Katherine  G.  Sleneau  the  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree.  In  the  same  year,  the 
first  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  rhet> 


oric  was  granted  to  Miss  Gertrude  Buck, 
whose  dissertation  on  metaphor  was  a 
distinctive  contribution  in  the  field.  Be- 
tween 1898  and  1903,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  combined  departmrnt,  nine 
more  students,  one  of  them  Ernest  S. 
Bates,  took  the  master  of  arts  degree  in 
rhettuicFrom  1 904,  the  first  year  diat  de- 
grees were  given  in  die  new  department, 
to  1930,  the  last  year,  a  total  of  140  stu- 
dents took  the  master's  d^ee  in  this 
field.  In  the  same  period  twenty-three 
students,  as  compared  tnth  a  total  of 
twenty-five  in  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, were  granted  the  doctor  ot  philoso- 
phy degree  in  rhetoric.  The  first  of  tiiese 
was  William  £.  Bohn,  in  1906. 

It  is  worth  noting,  as  significant  evi- 
dence of  a  progressive  attitude  in  the  de- 
partment on  linguistic  matters,  that  of 
those  receiving  the  master's  d^ee,  Ster- 
ling A.  Leonard  (1909)  and  Ruth  M. 
Weeks  (1913),  became  distinctive  leaders 
in  the  liberal  movement  in  language  mat- 
ters that  has  in  recent  years  taken  firm 
hold  in  the  English  pedagogical  field. 

Graduate  study  in  rhetoric  was  char- 
acterized throughout  the  existence  of 
the  department  not  only  by  a  broadly 
liberal  point  of  view  in  linguistics,  with 
a  consistent  emphasis  upon  the  growth 
of  language  as  a  social  phenomenon  and 
as  an  instrument  for  current  needs,  but 
also  by  critical  attitudes  which  had  their 
bases  in  psychoh^cal  investigation  and 
in  an  examination  of  literature  in  its  rela- 
tion to  life.  Merely  historical  matters 
were  subordinated  to  the  analysis  of 
works  and  to  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  by  which  their  authors  wrote 
and  of  the  sources  and  modes  of  their 
appeal.  Scott's  own  deep  humanism  per- 
meated the  work  of  the  entire  depart- 
ment, and  graduate  study  in  rhetoric  be- 
came synonymous  with  an  earnest  search 
for  centra!  standards  in  artistic  creation 
and  aesthetic  response.  The  value  of  such 
teaching  in  an  age  which  tends  toward 
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formalistic  and  historical  scholarship  is 
obvious;  its  influence,  spreading  in  some 
degree  to  every  school  where  graduates 
of  the  department  have  taught,  has  no 
doubt  been  greater  than  can  be  earily 
cstiniatcd*  ■ 

A  unique  and  notable  course  developed 
by  Professor  Soott  was  Rhetoric  23  and 

24,  first  announced  in  1909-10,  without 
further  description,  as  a  Seminary  in 
Advanced  Composition.  The  next  year's 
Calendar  (p.  127)  carried  the  following 
information: 

This  oourse  is  intended  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  advanced  students  who  write  with 
Cicility  and  are  in  the  habit  of  writing,  but 
who  desire  personal  criticism  and  direction, 
iythough  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will 
be  spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  manuscripts 
submitted  for  correction,  there  will  be  talks 
upon  die  essentiab  of  English  Cimpontion 
and  the  principles  of  criticism  and  revision. 
Open  only  to  students  who  receive  special 
penussion. 

This  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  priaed  offerings  of  the  depart- 
ment. Since  only  a  limited  number  could 
be  accommodated  and  since  only  candi- 
dates of  ability  were  selected,  it  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  honor  to  be 
admitted  to  the  course.  The  class  became 
something  like  a  young  writers'  club,  and 
was  a  proving  ground  for  many  who  later 
gained  distinction  in  the  literary  iield. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  recognition,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  the  importance  of  creative  writ- 
ing as  a  university  study.  To  it,  more 
than  to  anything  else,  can  be  traced  the 
Hopwood  prizes  and  the  outstanding  de- 
velopment of  present  advanced  courses 
in  writing  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Avery  Hopwood  award  in  rheto- 
ric, established  by  the  Avery  Hopwood 
bequest  in  1928,  through  which  excel- 
lence in  writing  is  rewarded  at  Michigan 
with  unusual  munificence  (see  Part  III: 
Hopwood  Prizes),  had  faint  foreshad- 


owings  in  the  Field  poetry  prize  and  the 
medal  awards  in  rhetoric.  The  Field  prize 
was  estabhshedon  1908-9.  In  the  minutes 
of  the  Regents'  April  meeting  in  1908  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Fred  N.  Scott  con- 
taining the  offer  of  the  award  (-RJ*., 
1906-10^  p.  246).  The  letter  reads: 

PaOFBSSOR  F.  N.  SCOTTS 

Dear  Sir — I  will  offer  a  prize  of  f\oo  cash 
for  the  best  poem  submitted  by  any  student 
in  the  Literary  Department  of  die  University 
of  Michigan.  This  poem  is  to  be  written  and 
submitted  to  the  committee  of  award  on  or 
before  May  i,  1909,  said  committee  to  con- 
sist of  the  Professor  and  Assistant  IVoiessors 
of  Rhetoric  in  the  University.  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  awarding  prize  are  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  conuuittee,  who  will  make 
a  ibrmal  announcement  of  the  same. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Nelson  C.  Field,  U.  of  M.,  '90. 

This  prize  was  continued  to  191 6-17.  It 
was  a  cash  award  of  |ioo,  given  to  the 
undergraduate  writing  the  best  poem  of 
the  year.  Two  outstanding  winners  were 
Edgar  Ansell  Mowrer  and  Martin  Fdn- 
stein. 

The  rhetoric  medals  were  established 
in  1925  and  were  given  each  year  to 

193c.  The  statement  in  the  Annottne§^ 
ment  of  the  College  of  Literature ^  Science^ 
and  the  Arts  of  1925-26  (p.  314)  explains 
the  purpose  and  conditions    the  awards: 

In  recognition  of  exceptional  profidency 

in  Rhetoric,  two  gold  medals  will  be  awarded 
each  year.  The  first  will  be  awarded  to  the 
student  about  to  be  graduated  who  has  main- 
tained the  best  scholarship  record  in  Rhetcmc 
during  his  university  residence,  his  elections 
to  have  covered  not  less  than  six  courses  in 
the  department.  The  second  will  be  awarded 
to  the  first  year  student  who  has  done  the 
most  consistently  acceptable  work  in  fresh- 
man Rhetoric  The  winners  of  the  medals 
will  be  chosen,  by  a  faculty  committee,  from 
candidates  recommended  by  instmctors  in 
the  department  of  Rhetoric. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Field  prize 
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and  the  rhetoric  medals  to  the  lavish 
Avery  Hopwood  prizes,  but  in  these 
modest  beginnings,  the  principle  of  rec- 
ognizing proficiency  in  rhetoric  was  estate- 
lished;  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  gave 
Mr.  Hopwood  the  idea  for  his  great  gift. 

The  relation  of  the  Department  of 
Rhetoric  to  the  development  of  journal- 
ism in  the  University  merits  notice.  In  the 
University  Calendar  for  1890-91  (p.  54) 
there  appeared  under  "English"  a  course 
described  as  "Rapid  Writing.  Two^Ou 
Course,  Hours  arranged  with  insinietor. 
Assistant  Professor  Scott."  It  is  said 
that  this  was  the  first  college  course  in 
journalism  in  America.  The  work  of  the 
course  seems  not  to  have  been  the  ordi- 
nary news  reporting  and  editing,  but 
rather  a  study  of  current  news  stories 
to  the  end  of  writing  editorials  on  sub- 
jects of  prominent  public  interest.  By 
1893-94  this  course  (numbered  18)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rechristcned  Ad- 
vanced Composition  and  to  have  been 
designated  "for  those  who  are  atcady 
proficient  in  writing,  but  who  feel  the 
need  of  practice  and  criticism"  (Cal.,  p. 
64).  It  was  open  only  by  permission  and 
the  number  was  limited  to  six!  After  the 
Department  of  Rhetoric  was  formed  m 
1903,  the  announcement  carried  boldly, 
as  Course  13,  "Newspaper  Writing:  The- 
ory and  Practice" — evidently  the  old 
course  Rapid  Writing  under  a  new  name. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  journalism  as 
an  avowed  subject  of  study  at  Michigan. 

It  is  instructive  to  find  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Regents  for  September,  1903,  that 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor  of  Pilgrim,  later, 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  had  of- 
fered to  give  lectures  in  journalism  with- 
out expense  to  either  students  or  the 
University;  upon  die  recommendation  of 
Professor  Scott,  the  Regents  accepted 
this  proposal  (R.P.,  1 901-6,  p.  235).  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  practical  nature  of 
the  course  called  Newspaper  Writing, 


suggested  by  this  immediate  linking  with 
the  active  field  of  editing  and  publishing, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the 
work  by  an  old  student.  According  to 
this  student,*  each  member  of  the  class, 
using  the  newspapers  as  a  text,  gathered 
over  a  considerable  period,  news  stories 
on  any  given  topic  of  live  interest,  such  as 
"Government  Control  of  Monopolies,** 
and  wrote  editorials  on  the  subject.  An- 
other extract  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Regents  for  October,  1905,  shows 
the  extent  to  whidi  the  practical  and 
laboratory  method  of  instruction  was 
carried  out  in  this  class:  Professor  Scott 
presented  to  the  Board  the  information 
that  die  Chicago  RgeordJfenUdhnd  given 
him  all  the  newspaper  material  for  the 
issue  of  October  i,  1905;  and  he  asked 
for  and  was  granted  $15  for  mounting 
this  material  {R.P.,  1901-6,  pp.  633- 

The  work  in  journalism  expanded, 
most  of  the  courses  still  taught  by  Pro- 
fessor Scott,  until  in  1914-15  Lyman 
Bryson  b^an  to  take  over  some  M  tlie 
work.  Later,  from  191 8,  John  A.  Mosen- 
felder  and,  after  him,  John  Bnmim  and 
Wesley  Maurer,  assumed  the  burden  of 
the  teaching  of  journalism  up  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  Department 
of  Journalism,  with  Professor  Brumm  as 
its  head,  in  1929  (see  Part  IV:  Dbpakt- 
MENT  OF  Journalism). 

Old  West  Hall,  on  the  State  Street 
side  of  die  present  Betsy  Barbour  House 
site,  was  long  a  landmark  on  the  cam- 
pus.* It  had  been  erected  as  one  of  the 
early  ward  schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  but 

'  Louia  A.  Strsuss,  who  gave  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle many  valuable  facts  about  ctrly  work  in  rhetoric 
at  the  University. 

•  For  the  description  of  West  Hall  and  iu  uses,  as 
well  as  for  other  vakiabfe  niBtarial  ia  this  article,  the 
author  is  indeblcd  lo  AMitUBt  Pirofesaor  Edwanl  & 
Everett,  who  dot  IMD  the  pmtnt  Department  of 
English  Language  «ad  LitentoKwith  the  Depaitnicat 
of  Rhetoric 
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when  that  school  was  moved  in  1902  to 
its  new  location  on  Packard  Street,  the 
ancient  structure  was  purchased  by  the 
University  as  a  temporary  makeshift 
and  was  sketchily  renovated  for  daas- 
room  use.  Here,  in  1903,  Professor  Scott 
and  the  new  Department  of  Rhetoric 
took  up  quarters.  The  building  was 
later  repeatedly  condemned,  but  was  not 
abandoned  for  over  twenty  years.  It  was 
a  byword  for  inconvenience.  It  had  no 
private  offices  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
four  instructors  would  be  holding  con- 
ferences in  die  same  room  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  so  crowded  that  a  passage- 
way less  than  ten  feet  wide  was  used  as  a 
classroom,  and  another  of  the  same  sort 
as  office  and  library.  The  basement  was 
filled  with  tons  of  old  themes  gathering 
dust  and  cobwebs  and  constituting  a  fire 
hazard.  President  Burton  once  took  a 
committee  through  it,  ^lilMOng  it  as  a 
horrible  example  of  the  desperate  needs 
of  the  University. 

In  August,  1922,  the  Regents  ordered 
it  removed.  In  the  Regents'  minutes  one 
finds  this  item: 

On  motion  of  Regent  Murfin,  the  Board 
adopted  tibe  following  resoltttion:— 

ResekeJ,  That  it  is  with  regret  that  the 

Regents  find  themselves  prevented,  by  the 
pressure  for  class-room  space,  from  removing 
West  Hall  for  the  present  year;  and  be  it 
fiirdier 

Rfsohedt  That  not  later  than  the  close  of 

the  University  year  1927-23,  West  Hall  shall 
be  removed  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment made  with  Mr.  Barbour,  the  doiwr  of 
the  Betsy  Barbour  House.  (JLP.,  1930-9^, 
p.  606.) 

Removal  was  delayed,  however,  until  in 
May,  1923,  the  Regents  finally  voted 
that  the  building  should  be  razed.  But 
the  actual  demohtion  did  not  take  place 

until  I9H* 

Probably  no  student  who  ever  passed 
the  dingy  portals  of  this  crazy  old  build- 


ing and  toiled  up  its  creaking  stairways 
— and  in  the  two  decades  of  its  use,  thou- 
sands of  freshmen  and  upperclassmen 
entered  there — ever  forgot  West  Hall. 
To  some  it  was  but  a  nightmare  of  re- 
quired themes,  but  to  many,  especially 
among  the  advanced  students  of  rheto- 
ric, it  was  a  place  of  light  and  inspiration. 
For  here  were  situated  the  rhetoric  li- 
brary, presided  over  for  years  by  the 
efficient  Clara  Belle  Dunn,  and  the  semi- 
nary room  of  Professor  Scott.  Scott's 
room  was  unique.  It  contained  more  than 
a  thousand  books,  among  them  his  valu^- 
able  private  collection  in  rhetoric  and 
criticism.  The  walls  were  plastered  with 
pictures,  some  of  them  copies  of  master- 
pieces, some  of  an  ununial,  grotesque 
sort.  Many  were  prints  from  foreign 
magazines,  Jugend,  for  example;  and 
there  were  photographs  of  gargoyles  and 
caricatures  of  great  literary  figures.  Com- 
pleting the  scene  were  the  round  taUe, 
about  which  seminanr'  students  sat,  and 
Scott  himself,  remembered  by  many  as 
a  sort  of  fixture  in  the  room,  comfortably 
ensconced  between  the  table  and  his 
desk,  which  was  always  piled  high  with 
papers,  lecture  notes,  and  books. 

It  seems  not  inappropriate  to  put 
down  here  some  words  about  this  room 
written  by  an  old  student  many  years  af- 
ter she  had  enjoyed  its  unique  privileges : 

T  havf  many  memories  of  that  room  and  of 
those  classes,  memories  which  meet  oddly  in 
a  small  seminar  that  gathered  diere  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  stayed  until  six 
or  any  later  hour,  while  the  shadows  slowly 
obscured  the  rows  of  books,  the  pictures 
softened  into  the  walls  with  dusk,  and  the 
wind  swayed  the  branches  outside  the  win- 
dows in  an  ancient  detachment  from  earth- 
walking  things.  There  was  talk  of  everything 
conceivable  that  had  to  do  with  beauty  and 
truth,  art  and  humanity.  And  to  at  least  one 
student  the  dusk,  the  books,  the  pictures, 
and  the  voice  of  the  preceptor  were  like  the 
song  of  the  wind  in  the  branches,  sweeping 
over  all  the  things  of  earth.  (Mahin,  p.  2.) 
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Acroas  the  hall  from  Scott's  room  was 
the  rhetoric  library.  The  origin  of  this 
library  is  recorded  in  the  Proceedings 
for  April,  1903  (p.  169).  The  item  reads: 

Regent  Dean  presented  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing communicatinn  from  Professor  Scott, 
and  on  motion  the  President  was  requested 
to  return  to  the  MacmtUan  Company  of  New 
York  the  thanks  of  the  Board  for  their  gift 
to  the  Library  of  the  University. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents: 

I  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  I  have 
just  received  from  the  Macmillan  Company, 
publishers,  of  New  York  City,  a  collection  of 
330  volumes  intended  as  the  nucleus  of  a  de- 
partment library  of  Rhetoric.  The  books  are 
given  without  condition,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  be  placed  in  the 
Rhetorical  Seminary  Room  in  West  Hall 
(Room  6).  The  collection  consists  of  standard 
works  in  rhetoric,  literature  and  psychology, 
and  is  valued  at  |a6o. 

I  respectfiilly  suggest  diat  your  honorable 
body  make  a  smtaUe  admowledgmcnt  of 
the  gift. 

Respectfully, 

F.N.SOOTT 

By  the  time  old  West  Hall  was  con- 
demned and  abandoned  in  19^3  this  li- 
brary contained  a  total  of  a  thousand 
volumes.  It  was  then  transferred  to  the 
first  floor  of  Angdl  Hall,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  grow  through  gifts  and  special 
funds  until,  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and 
the  Department  of  English  were  merged. 
The  manner  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  funds  for  this  library  was 
provided  is  indicative  of  the  unselfish  de- 
votion of  various  members  of  the  rhetoric 
Staff.  Many  of  the  books  bebnged  to 
Professor  Scott  or  were  given  to  the  de- 
partment by  him.  In  addition  the  de- 
partment had  a  tradition  of  turning  the 
royalties  of  certain  publicationa — diiefiy 
compilations  by  the  staff  or  by  members 
of  the  staff  for  classroom  use — into  a 
fund  for  the  departmental  library.  Books 
that  helped  in  this  way  included:  Af^s/m- 


als /or  the  Study  of  Rhetoric  and  Compnsi- 
tion,  edited  by  Thomas  K.  Rankm  and 
John  L.  Brumm;  Adventures  in  Essay 
Readings  edited  by  Thomas  E.  Rankin, 
G.  S.  Lasher,  and  Amos  R.  Morris;  and 
The  IV ay  of  Composition^  edited  by  T.  E. 
Rankin,  A.  R.  Morris,  Carlton  F.  WcUs, 
and  Oakley  Johnson.  The  most  sue* 
cessful  of  these,  Adoeniurts  in  Eisay 
Reading,  alone  sold  more  than  14,000 
copies,  and,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment by  the  publishers,  yielded  a  total 
of  14,016.74.  A  most  valuable  gift  came 
from  Fred  N.  Scott  himself,  who  upon  re- 
tiring in  1927  gave  to  the  University  his 
splendid  rhetoric  collection  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  volumes. 

The  roster  of  men  who  taught  in 
the  Department  of  Rhetoric  during  the 
twenty-six  years  of  its  existence  is  long. 
Heading  the  list,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  length  and  importance  of  service,  are 
Thomas  Ernest  Rankin  ('98,  A.M.  '05), 
John  Lewis  Brumm  ('04,  A.M.  '06),  and 
Roy  William  Cowden  ('08,  A.M.  Har- 
vard '09).  Rankin's  name  first  appeared 
in  the  records  in  1905-6,  when,  though 
he  was  named  as  Instructor  in  Rhet- 
oric, all  his  teaching  was  done  m  the 
Department  of  Law.  In  June,  1907,  he 
went  over  to  the  Department  of  Litera- 
ture,  Science,  and  the  Arts  and  in  1916 
was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship. 
During  the  period  of  his  service,  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  department  as  both 
teacher  and  administrator.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  the  elementary 
courses  in  composition,  and  he  later 
gradually  assumed  most  of  the  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  department.  At  the 
time  of  his  resignation  in  1928  he  was 
teaching  Versification,  Drama,  and  Lit- 
erary Types  and  Forms.  Other  courses 
which  he  had  developed,  by  this  time 
discontinued  or  being  taught  by  others, 
were  Argumentation,  Short  Story  Writ- 
ing, and  Studies  in  American  Style. 
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John  Bnimm  came  to  the  department 

as  Instructor  in  1905,  after  a  period  as 
student  assistant  in  English  in  the  De- 
partment of  Engineering,  and  taught  var- 
ioas  writing  courses  up  to  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  teaching  of  joiir« 
nalism  from  that  of  rhetoric  in  1929.  He 
was  made  a  full  professor  in  1923.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  developed,  or  helped 
to  develop,  the  courses  Advanced  Com- 
pontion  and  Rhetoric,  Argumentation, 
English  Prose,  Written  Criticism,  and 
Journalism.  In  1928-29,  the  last  year  of 
the  rhetoric-journalism  combination,  he 
was  in  charge  of  courses  designated  as 
Feature  Writing,  Editorial  Writing,  Crit- 
ical Writing  and  Reviewing,  Advertise- 
ment Writing,  and  Newspaper  Policy 
and  Management. 

Roy  W.  Cowden  began  teaching  in  the 
Department  of  Rhetoric  in  1909  and  has 
held  a  full  professorship  since  1935.  He 
developed,  or  had  a  share  in  develop- 
ing, such  courses  as  the  Mechanics  of 
the  English  Sentence,  Modern  English 
Prose,  Diction  and  Usage  (in  its  later 
form),  and  Junior  Composition.  This  last 
oourse,  ten^ng  largely  to  creative  writ- 
ing, was  long  a  principal  feeder  for 
Scott's  Seminary  in  Advanced  Composi- 
tion. Professor  Cowden  was  later  made 
duurman  of  freshman  composition;  he 
served  in  the  period  of  Professor  Jack's 
chairmanship  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  department;  and  he  was,  in 

Saieral,  prominent  in  shaping  affairs  re- 
ting  to  composition.  His  great  enthu- 
siasm for,  and  his  success  in,  teaching 
creative  writing  led  to  his  appointment, 
after  the  Rhetoric  and  English  Depart- 
ments had  mcfged,  as  Director  of  the 
Hopwood  Awards. 

Of  the  many  others  who  deserve  spe- 
cial notice  in  this  article  there  is  space 
for  brief  mention  of  only  a  few.  Herbert 
Samuel  Mallory  (Western  Reserve  '99, 
Ph.D.  Yale  '04),  who  came  to  the  depart- 
ment as  an  instructor  in  1908  and  served 


it  most  faidifuUy  until  1927,*  will  long  be 

remembered  for  his  stimulating  teaching 
and  his  radiant  cultural  influence.  His 
Short  Story  Writmg  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  courses  offered  in  the  departs 
ment.  Lyman  Bryson  ('10,  A.M.  '15), 
who  began  his  work  in  the  department  as 
Instructor  in  1913  and  resigned  in  1917 
to  accept  a  government  position,  left 
his  mark  as  a  capable  teadier  of  eompo- 
sition  and  journalism.  Marion  Clyde 
Wier  (St.  John's  '92,  Ph.D.  Michigan 
'18),  Instructor  in  1910-11  and  Assistant 
ProfesscH*  in  192 1,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  teachers  of  creative 
writing  the  l/niversity  of  Michigan  has 
ever  had,  and  he  is  still  mentioned  by 
his  colleagues  and  former  students  for 
his  erudition  and  for  his  enthusiasm  for 
poetry. 

Men  still  on  the  campus  who  taught 
in  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  ten  years 
or  more  ares  Edward  Simpson  Everett 
C14,  I%.D.  '21),  who  came  in  1914  as 
an  instructor  and  was  promoted  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  1925,  a 
teacher  of  the  dependable  type  upon 
whom  students  and  colleagues  learn  to 
rely;  Frederick  William  Peterson  (Lake 
Forest  '11,  A.M.  Michigan  '16),  Instruc- 
tor in  191 8  and  Assistant  Professor  since 
1925,  whose  mastery  of  language  and 
lively  interest  in  his  students  have  made 
him  a  favorite  professor  on  the  campus; 
Erich  Albert  Walter  ('19,  A.M.  '21), 
Instructor  in  Rhetxnic  in  191 9  and  now 
Associate  Professor  of  English  and  As- 
sistant Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  .'\rts,  whose  courses  in 
the  essay  gave  preparation  for  his  no- 
table Ess^  Anmioi  and  whose  distinctive 
work  in  creative  writing  was  recognized 
by  his  appointment  to  the  chairmanship 
of  freshman  composition  and  to  member> 
ship  on  the  Hopwood  committee;  and 

*  He  WM  killed,  December  jo,  1937,  in  an  unfortu. 
nate  sucomobile  acddcac  He  had  been  made  Anttanc 
BnSmat  in  lyit. 
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Philip  Louis  Schenk  ('02,  A.M.  '04)  B.D. 
Union  '07),  a  gentleman  of  the  cloth 
turned  teacher,  known  for  his  sound 
courses  in  report  writing  and  for  his 
Mendly  interest  in  students. 

Space  forbids  the  mention  of  the  scores 
of  other  men  who  served  in  the  depart- 
ment for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  term  in 
the  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence.  It 
would  seem  inappropriate,  however,  not 
to  include  the  names  of  Amos  Reno  Mor- 
ris (Ohio  State  '07,  Ph.D.  Yale  '04),  who 
came  to  Michigan  in  1 92 1  and  who  main- 
tains one  of  the  traditions  of  the  old 
department  in  his  course  known  as  Rhe- 
torical Analysis,  and  of  Carlton  Frank 
Wells  ('20,  A.M.  'aa),  who  also  dates  his 
teaching  »perience  in  rhetoric  from  1921 
and  whose  proficiency  in  the  classroom 
has  been  recognized  by  his  appointment 
to  the  chairmanship  of  freshman  com- 
position, a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

Scott  retired  from  active  duties,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  15^6-17,  and  Rankin,  who  as  chair- 
man of  an  executive  committee  had  been 
for  some  two  years  the  active  administra- 
tor, took  over  the  affairs  of  the  depart- 
ment. On  August  29,  1927,  Peter  Monro 
Jack  (A.M.  Aberdeen  *3o),  ftom  Cam- 
bridge University,  was  appointed  chair- 
man for  a  period  of  three  years,  to  succeed 
Professor  Scott.  Professor  Jack  continued 
•s  chairman,  acting  with  an  executive 
committee,  the  other  members  of  which 
were  Professors  Cowdcn  and  Tliorpe,  un- 
til the  Dep;irtmenrs  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  were  united. 

In  the  jfnnouttcement  for  1939-jo 
rhetoric  was  listed  for  the  last  time  as  a 
separate  department.  Instructors  were 
given  as  follows  (p.  281): 

Professors  Jack  and  Thorpe;  Associate 
Professor  Cowden;   Assistiint  Professors 

Everett,  Walter,  Peterson,  Morris,  N.  E. 
Nelson,  Schenk,  Abbot,  Binkley,  and  Rowe; 
Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 


Badcr,  Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Bc- 
bout,  Mr.  Butchart,  Mr.  Hornberger,  Mr. 
Helm,  Mr.  Hoag,  Mr.  Ott,  and  Mr.  Boothe. 

The  course  offerings  were  large  and  var- 
ied. There  were  listed  durty-eight  sec- 
tions of  Rhetoric  I  and  2,  nineteen  sec- 
tions of  Rhetoric  31,  and  twenty-three 
sections  ol  Rhetoric 32.  In  addition  there 
appeared  thirty-six  different  advanced 
courses.  Among  these  were  most  of  the 
old  stand-bys  of  the  department,  such 
as  Rhetorical  Analysis  (Morris),  Inter- 
pretations of  Art  and  Literature  and 
Special  Problems  in  Rhetoric  and  Criti- 
cism (Jack),  Diction  and  Usage  (Cow- 
den), and  the  Drama  (Rowe).  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  newer  offerings  under 
such  heads  as  Intimate  Types  of  Writ- 
ing, Biographical  Writing,  Studies  of  the 
Creative  Process,  Studies  in  Criticism 
from  the  Pleiade  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
and  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Rhetoric 
and  Poetic  A  ^ance  at  the  tottX  list 
gives  the  impression  of  a  rather  over- 
loaded program. 

Looking  towards  a  closer  co-operation 
among  the  related  units,  the  Regents  es- 
tablished early  in  1928  a  Division  of  Eng- 
lish, composed  of  the  Departments  of 
English,  Rhetoric,  and  Speech.  The  reso- 
lution was  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  Division  of  English  be  estab- 
lished composed  of  the  Departments  of  Eng- 
lish, Rhetoric,  and  Speech. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  a  divisional  com- 
mittee of  nine  to  be  appdnted  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  and  an  executive  committee  to  be 
composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  three 
dqHU-tments. 

3.  That  these  committees  shall  consider, 
advise,  and  recommend  to  the  departments 
or  to  the  administration  in  regard  to  all 
matters  of  common  interest  tn  the  throe  con- 
stituent departments.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  ftmcttons  of  these  committees  will 
be  those  of  review  in  die  interests  of  proper 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  {R-P.^  1926-29,  p.  444.) 
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The  arrangement  thus  provided  for 

proved,  however,  to  be  but  a  temporary 
expedient.  The  natural  interreUcion  of 
the  work  in  English  and  that  in  rhetoric 
made  a  union  of  the  two  departments  a 
logical  necessity.  It  was  apparent  that 
such  a  union  would  serve  the  interests  of 
both  economy  and  efficiency.  Indeed,  it 
had  been  generally  believed  that  when 
Professor  Scott,  who  had  brought  the 
department  into  being,  retired,  rhetoric 
would  be  reunited  with  English.  Ac- 
cotdingly,  there  was  litde  oocaaion  for 
surprise  when  the  Regents  voted,  on 
January  to,  iq.io,  to  "rcnrganize  the 
Department  of  English  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rhetoric  into  a  single  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Dej^trtment  of 
English  Language  and  Uterature'*  (jR.P. 


X929-32,  p.  1 56).  The  details  of  the  plan 

were  to  be  worked  out  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  dean  and  two  members 
of  each  department.  Professors  Strauss 
and  Campbell,  for  the  Department  of 
English,  and  Professors  Cowden  and 
Thorpe,  for  the  Department  of  Rhetoric, 
were  chosen  to  act  with  Dean  Effinger  on 
this  committee.  It  was  agreed  as  a  pre- 
liminarjr  basis  for  action  that  whatever 
plan  was  adopted,  the  unique  values  that 
had  been  developed  in  each  department 
should  be  maintained  and  safegaarded 
for  the  future.  After  several  meetings 
the  details  for  reorganization  were  com- 
pleted, and  rhetoric  became  a  part  of 
the  new  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  literature. 

CukSBiict  D.Ttaoara 
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IN  December,  1927,  Sir  William  A. 
Craigie,  the  edittir  who  finally 
brought  the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary to  completion,  invited  Professor  C. 
C.  Fries,  of  the  Department  of  English  of 
the  University  of  Mich  igan ,  to  undertake 
the  production  of  a  Dictionary  of  Early 
Modern  English,  that  is,  of  the  English 
language  used  from  I475  to  1700.  As 
early  as  1919,  Craigie  had  proposed  his 
plan  for  a  series  of  period  dictionaries 
as  the  only  way  to  meet  completely  the 
needs  of  scholars  in  the  English  language 
and  of  serious  students  of  English  liter- 
ature. He  said: 

Dealing  as  it  [the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
mj]  does  with  all  periods  of  En^ish  from  the 
seventh  century  to  the  twentieth,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  it,  beyond  certain  limits,  to 
devote  special  attention  to  any  one  of  these. 
Yet  each  definite  period  of  the  language  has 
its  own  characteristics,  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  iriien  it  is  studied  by  itself,  and 
wUch  are  necessarily  obscured  when  it 

merelv  comes  in  as  one  link  in  the  long  chain 
of  the  language  as  a  whole.  To  deal  ade- 
quately with  each  period  it  is  necessary  to 
take  it  by  itself  and  compile  for  it  a  special 
dictionary,  as  full  and  complete  as  may  be. 
....  As  matters  stand  at  present  the  com- 
parison of  the  language  of  one  period  with 
that  of  another  both  in  general  respects  and 
in  special  details  can  only  be  done  to  a  very 
fimited  extent*  with  the  result  that  such 
comparisons  as  are  sometimes  made  tend  to 
be  quite  misleading  or  at  the  best  are  incom- 
]dete  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  invitation  to  undertake  this  Early 
Modem  English  Dictionary  carried  with 
it  the  offer  to  furnish  as  a  beginning  for 
the  work  all  the  material  that  had  been 
collected  by  the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary which  bore  upon  the  period  from 


I475  to  1700.  This  material  was  sorted 
out  from  die  huge  collections  of  the  Ox* 
ford  Dictionary  during  the  summer  of 

1928  and  the  academic  year  of  1929-30 
and  sent  to  the  dictionary  offices  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Altogether  the 
University  received  two  and  one-half 
million  quotations  from  this  source. 

Other  noteworthy  collections  which 
helped  to  complete  the  evidence  upon 
which  to  build  the  interpretations  of  the 
115,000  words  consdtuting  the  vocab- 
ulary of  sixteenth-century  and  seven- 
teenth-century English  were: 

(a)  The  slips  called  the  "Supplement** 
by  the  workers  on  the  Oxford  Dictionary. 
These  were  citations  which  furnished  evi- 
dence of  matters  missed  by  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  or  of  earlier  or  later  instances 
of  word  meanings  than  diose  published 
in  that  dictionary.  These  citations  had 
reached  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary after  the  part  of  the  dictionary 
containing  the  words  with  which  they 
were  concerned  had  been  published.  This 
body  of  evidence,  amounting  to  50,000 
slips,  was  released  to  the  Early  Modern 
English  Dictionary  in  the  fall  of  19J2. 

W  The  "Ray  Agricultural"  stips. 
These  were  a  collecttoa  of  citations, 
amounting  in  all  to  some  40,000  items, 
which  Mr.  F.  R.  Ray  had  gathered  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  years  widi  the  inten- 
tion of  producing  a  historical  dicti<Miary 
of  agricultural  terms  to  supplement  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  in  this  particular  held. 

{c)  A  word  index  to  Milton's  prose  and 
manuscript  conowdances  to  the  works  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  Nicholas  Breton. 

In  addition  to  the  manv  quotations 
received  from  these  sources  there  was  the 
maaa  of  material  resulting  from  the  read- 
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ing  program  of  the  Early  Modern  Fng 
lish  Dictionary  carried  out  from  I929  to 
1934.  In  this  reading  program  the  staff 
€^  the  dicdonary  was  assisted  by  volun- 
teer readers  representing  more  than  two 
hundred  different  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States.  Four 
hundred  sixty  such  readers  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  files  of  the 
F.arly  Modern  English  Dictionary  and 
helped  to  gather  the  pertinent  quota- 
tions trom  the  important  sixteenth-  and 
aerenteeftth-century  works  of  eadi  of 
•ome  150  toiHcs,  such  as  architecture, 
painting,  music,  cooking,  dress,  furni- 
ture, commerce,  astrology,  hunting, 
heraldry,  surgery,  and  dancing.  In  all, 
there  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Early 
Modern  English  Dictionary  more  than 
four  and  one  half  million  quotations 
filed  under  their  respective  words. 

From  this  evidence  the  Dictionary  of 
Eaily  Mio^ni  En^ish  attempts  the  full 
description  of  every  word  in  the  English 
vocabulary  as  it  expresses  and  records 
the  experience  of  English  people  during 
the  sxteentk  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  records  show  an  increase  in  that 
vocabular)  during  tliese  two  hundred 
years  of  approximately  275  per  cent,  that 
is,  from  45:,ooo  entries  for  the  Middle 
English  Dictionary  to  125,000  entries  for 
the  Early  Modern  English  Dictionary. 
This  remarkable  growth  of  vocabulary 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  masses  of 
learned  words  borrowed  from  the  classics 
and  the  many  names  for  strange  goods 
imported  from  tiie  Indies,  Russia,  and 
the  New  World,  i  he  records  show  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  colloquial  vo- 
cabulary. For  example,  there  is  die  great 
number  of  new  words  for  "striking,  beat- 
ing, thrashing"  that  are  first  recorded  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  them  are 
to  bang,  to  baste,  to  box,  to  cudgel,  to 
cuff,  to  lace,  to  lam,  to  lick,  to  pummel, 
to  punch,  to  thump,  to  thwack,  to  whop. 

But  far  exceeding  the  number  of  new 


words  added  to  the  English  vocabulary 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  is  the  number  of  new  meanings 
in  which  these  words  were  employed. 
The  new  evidence  collected  by  the  Eiarly 
Modern  English  Dictionary  not  only 
establishes  man^  meanings  not  recorded 
by  the  Oxford  Dictionary  but  pushes  back 
the  history  of  words  and  word  meanings 
by  means  of  quotations  that  antedate 
the  first  Oxford  citation  from  twenty-five 
to  three  hundred  years.  A  good  example 
is  furnished  in  the  case  of  "labour."  For 
the  meaning  of  "labour"  in  an  economic 
sense  defined  as  "physical  exertion  di- 
rected to  the  supply  of  the  material  wants 
of  the  community;  the  specific  service 
rendered  to  production  by  the  labourer 
and  artisan,"  the  Oxford  Dictionary  finds 
the  earliest  quotation  in  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations  (1776);  and  for  the 
sense  **the  general  body  of  labourers  and 
operatives,  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the 
body  of  capitalists,  or  with  regard  to  its 
political  interests  and  claims,"  the  Ox- 
ford Dictionary  finds  the  earliest  quota- 
tion in  S.  Walpole's  History  of  England 
(1880).  The  Early  Modern  English  Dic- 
tionary, however,  pushes  back  the  his- 
tory of  the  use  of  the  word  labour  in 
these  economic  senses  to  die  late  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Early  Modern 
English  Dictionary  has  consisted  of  the 
following  persons  in  addition  to  the  edi- 
tor,  Charles  C.  Fries:  H.  T.  Price,  M.  P. 
Tilley,  J.  E.  Hull,  L.  L.  Rockwell,  Hope 
E.  Allen,  J.  K.  Yamagiwa,  C.  E.  Palmer, 
and  Katharine  Fellows. 

From  the  beginning  of  die  enterprise  in 
1929  to  June,  19.38,  the  work  upon  the 
Early  Modern  English  Dictionary  was 
made  possible  by  the  funds  supplied  first 
by  the  General  Education  Board  and 
later  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The 
total  funds  received  amounttd  to  nearly 

Charles  C.  Fries 
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THE  MIDDLE  ENG 

A LARGE-SCALE  dictionan'  of 
Middle  English  (theEnglish  lan- 
.  guage  from  1 100  to  I475)  was 
first  undertaken  by  Professor  E.  Fltigel  of 
Ldand  Stanford  Juni<ir  University,  with 
the  financial  svipport  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  After  his  death  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  took 
up  this  project  and  Professor  Clark  S. 
Northup  of  Cornell  University  assumed 
the  duties  of  editor.  At  Cornell  the  work 
was  supported  by  funds  from  the  Heck- 
acher  Foundation.  In  1930,  because  of 
the  aid  which  the  Middle  English  IMc- 
tionary  materials  could  furnish  tn  the 
Early  Modern  English  Dictionary  and 
because  of  the  obvious  economy  of  doing 
bodi  dictionaries  at  die  same  place,  the 
Modern  Language  Association  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  moved  the  Middle  English 
Dictionary  to  Ann  Arbor.  Two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Modem  Language 
Association,  Professor  Carleton  Brown 
of  New  York  University  and  Professor 
G.  P.  Krapp  of  Columbia  University, 
and  two  representatives  of  die  University 
of  Michigan,  Professors  O.  J.  Campbdl 
and  C.  C.  Fries,  then  agreed  upon  an 
editor,  and  Professor  Samuel  Moore  was 
invited  to  imdertake  the  direction  of  the 
work.  In  September,  1934,  Professor 
Samuel  Moore  died  suddenly,  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  A.  Knott,  who  had  been 
the  general  editor  of  fVelrsters  New  inter- 
MUhnai  Diciicnary  (id  ed.,  1934)  was 
called  to  the  University  to  become  die 
editor  of  the  Middle  English  Dictionary. 
The  years  from  1930  to  1936  were  de- 


LISH  DICTIONARY 

voted  to  gathering  the  material  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  the  editing.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  volunteer  readers  assisted  the 

staff  by  copying  out  the  quotations  from 
Middle  English  texts,  especially  from 
those  texts  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  printed  form  since  the  first  half  of 
the  Oxford  DtcHwuay  was  published.  In 
all,  with  the  materials  sent  from  Oxford, 
the  slips  gathered  at  Cornell,  and  those 
from  the  contribution  of  the  volunteer 
readers  and  the  staff  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  there  are  in  the  files  of 
the  Middle  Entrlish  Dictionary'  approxi- 
mately one  million  quotations  for  the 
45,000  vocabulary  entries  that  will  be 
necessary  to  represent  die  language  of 
the  Middle  English  period.  From  this 
material  the  Middle  English  Dictionary 
is  continuing  to  make  major  changes  in 
therecmded  history  of  a  large  proportion 
of  English  words — the  results  of  syn- 
thesizing all  our  knowledge  of  English 
life  troin  1 100  to  1475.  Such  a  new,  well- 
focused,  adequate  Middle  English  Dic- 
tiwiary,  utilizing  all  the  published  docu- 
ments and  resources,  is  needed  not  only 
by  students  of  language  and  literature, 
but  also  by  students  of  law,  science,  phi- 
losophy, history,  and  government. 

From  1930  to  1937  dlis  project  at  the 
Uni\'ersity  of  Michigan  was  financed  by 
fund-^  supplied  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil 01  Learned  Societies.  The  total  sup- 
port received  from  this  source  and  from 
the  research  funds  ni  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  approximately  175,000. 

Chakles  C.  Fries 
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THE  AVERY  HOPWOOD  AND  JULE 

HOPWOOD  PRIZES 


'HEN  Avery  Hopwood  was  his  own  experience  as  a  struggling  young 
graduated  fromtheUniversity  writer  on  the  Michigan  campus  had 
Michigan  in  1905  he  left  something  to  do  with  his  desire  to  make 
Ann  Arbor  with  the  desire  to  become  a  the  path  of  the  talented  student  an 
playwright.  Throughout  the  years  of  his  easier  one  to  travel, 
college  life  he  had  been  interested  in  Upon  his  death  in  1928  he  left  one- 
writing,  and  he  was  no  doubt  encouraged  fifth  of  his  large  fortune  to  his  alma 
in  his  work  by  Professor  Fred  N.  Scott,  mater  with  the  proviso  that  the  income 
his  teacher  and  his  friend.  Both  Scott  from  the  bequest  should  be  given  away 
and  Hopwood  were  active  members  of  each  year  **to  students ....  who  per- 
Qoadrai^e,  the  dub  that  did  more  than  form  die  best  creative  work  in  the  fields 
any  other  at  the  time  to  discover  and  of  dramatic  writing,  fiction,  poetry,  and 
develop  the  creative  capacities  of  stu-  the  essay."  The  quotation  is  from  his 
dents  and  faculty.  Avery  Hopwood 's  will. 

first  play,  entided  Clothes,  was  a  serious  The  bequest  amounted  to  $351,069.78. 

drama  written  in  collaboration  with  From  the  income  in  the  ten  years  ending 

Channing  Pollock.  It  was  followed  by  a  in  June,  1940,  the  University  has  given 

large  number  of  dramas,  most  of  them  away  in  prizes  for  student  writing  over 

light  farces,  which  made  the  name  of  |s)0,ooo.  The  prizes  help  to  subsidize 

Hopwood  known  not  only  in  the  United  many  talented  young  students  during 

States,  but  also  throughout  the  world  their  years  in  college.  In  some  instances 

wherever  the  play  is  looked  upon  as  a  the  awards  are  large  enough  to  give  the 

source  of  entertainment.  students  a  year  or  more  of  leisure  follow- 

The  fact  that  his  first  play  was  a  ing  graduation  in  whidi  they  may  de- 

serious  drama  may  indicate  the  depth  of  velop  their  capaddes  as  writers  (see  also 

Avery  Hopwood's  interest  in  his  writing.  Part  III:  Department  of  Rhetoric). 

At  least,  one  of  his  friends  testifies  that  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  contests  in 

his  failure  to  continue  to  write  serious  19J1  sixty-three  prizes  of  $2$o  each 

drama  was  always  a  source  of  regret  to  have  been  awarded,  two  of  $300,  two  of 

him.  His  farces,  however,  brought  him  $350,  three  of  $400,  eleven  of  ^500,  seven 

the  satisfaction  of  a  large  and  steadily  of  $600,  eight  of  $700,  eight  of  ^.800, 

increasing  income,  until  at  the  time  of  his  three  of  I900,  sixteen  of  |i,ooo,  two  of 

deadi  he  was  a  millionaire.  No  one  $1,200,  two  of  11,250,  one  of  $1,300, 

knows  when  he  conceived  the  highly  twelve  of  $1,500,  (Hie  (^|2/)oo,  and  two 

dramatic  idea  that  resulted  in  the  Hop-  of  $2,500.  Thirty-six  of  these  prizes  are 

wood  awards,  but  one  may  surmise  that  of  $1,000,  or  over.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
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ymrld  does  a  university  oflfler  sach  large 
priaes  in  the  field  of  writing. 

As  an  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
students'  capacities,  courses  in  English 
composition  are  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture and  in  the  Department  of  Journal- 
ism. These  courses  are  so  arranged  that 
properly  qualified  students  may,  if  they 
desire,  work  under  direction  every  semes- 
ter of  their  college  course. 

To  add  to  the  convenience  of  those 
planning  to  enter  the  contests,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  has  opened  the  Hopwood 
Room.  Here  the  students  find  current 
magazines,  book  reviews,  critical  jour- 
nals, and  a  growing  library  of  modern 
literature.  Each  mondi  a  few  books  fresh 
from  the  press  are  added  to  the  collec- 
tion. Here  also,  in  a  case  by  themselves 
and  substantially  bound,  are  all  the 
manuscripts  that  have  so  farwon  awards. 

As  early  as  193 1  publishers  began  to 
be  interested  in  the  results  of  the  Hop- 
wotxl  contests,  and  they  are  accepting 
prize-winning  manuscripts  in  steadily  in- 
creasing numbers.  In  die  following  list 
the  date  indicates  the  year  in  which  the 
manuscript  won  an  award,  rather  than 
the  date  of  publication. 

Swamp  Mud,  a  play,  by  Harold  Couriander 
(•93'). 

Whatever  Ytu  Ru^,  poems,  by  AnnenariePenor 

"Books  for  the  Dead,"  a  play,  by  Hobert  Skid- 
more  (1933),  in:AmmcaH  emd  Engfuh  One-Ait 
Plays,  Vol.  II. 

Fuweed,  a  novel,  by  Mildred  Walker  Schemai, 
mom  de  plume,  Mildred  Walker  (1933). 

/  WW  Up  Up  Mine  Eyes,  a  novel,  by  Hubert 
Skidmore  (19.15). 

Straw  in  the  Wind^  a  novel,  by  Ruth  Lininger 
Dobson  (1936). 

The  Stubbmt  Wmy,  a  novd,  by  Baxter  Hathaway 
(1936). 


T(W  Will  of  Ararat,  a  rmvcl,  by  Emmanuel  P. 

Mcnatiaganian,  00m  dc  plume,  Emmanuel  P. 

Vanndyaa  (1937). 
The  King  Pin,  a  novd,  by  Helen  Ranegaa  WUton 

(•938). 

Lueieti,  a  novd,  by  Vivian  La  JeonesK  Pataont 

ri938). 

Fragments  for  America,  poems,  by  Norman  Ros- 
ten  (1913B).  This  volume,  with  additions  of  new 
poems,  won  the  Yale  Poetry  .Award  for  T040 
and  is  published  in  the  Yale  Scries  of  Younger 

Pbett. 

Homtward  to  Ameriinf  a  voluine  of  poems  by  John 

Ciardi  (1939)- 
Heart-Shape  in  the  Dust,  a  volume  of  poems  by 

Robert  £.  Hayden  (1940). 
Tie  Lami  P^tAtr,  a  novel,  by  lola  FnUer  Good- 

qwed,  nom  dc  plume,  loU  Fuller  (1939). 

Several  of  the  writers  mentioned  above 
have  ccmtinued  to  show  evidence  of 

productivity.  Hubert  Skidmore's  fourdi 
book,  a  juvenile  entitled  Hi/l  Doc/or^  ap- 
peared in  the  summer  of  1939.  Ruth 
Lininger  Dobson's  second  novel,  Today 
Is  Enoughy  appeared  in  1939.  Mildred 
Walker's  fourth  novel,  The  Brewers'  Big 
Horses,  appeared  on  .August  8,  1940. 
Harold  Courlander's  second  book.  Mailt 
Siftgingy  was  published  eariy  in  1940. 

The  large  awards  are  beginnii^  to 
draw  to  the  University  young  men  and 
women  for  whom  the  art  of  writing  is 
already  one  of  the  serious  interests  of  life 
and  for  whom  it  may  become  a  career. 
The  Hopwood  committee  hopes  that 
this  mo\'cmcnt  will  continue  and  that 
eventually  the  most  talented  young 
writers  in  the  country,  from  Hreshmen  to 
graduate  students,  will  find  their  way 
here.  As  a  result  of  Avery  Hopwood's 
generous  bequest  the  University  should 
become  the  center  ibr  the  development 
of  talent  in  creative  writing. 

Ror  W.  CowDBR 
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I  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 


he  slow  development  of 
  £  of  fine  arts  in  other  col- 

Jl  leges,  it  is  of  interest  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  fine  arts  was  provided  for 
in  the  very  first  act  establishing  the 
University  of  Michigan,  namely,  the 
Catholepistemiad  act  of  August  26,  1 8  t  7, 
prepared  by  Judge  Woodward  (see  Fart 
I:  Early  History).  Under  the  profes- 
sorship designated  oeeonomiea,  a  depart- 
ment  of  the  fine  arts  was  provided  for 
under  the  term  callitechnia.  This  was 
much  broader  m  scope  than  our  tradition- 
al concept  of  such  a  department,  since  it 
envisaged  the  teaching  of  all  those  arts 
which  "require  the  intervention  of  taste, 
genius,  skill,  a  sense  of  beauty,"  includ- 
ing such  subjects  as  naval  architecture 
and  typography. 

In  the  "act  to  pfovide  for  the  organi- 
zation and  government  of  the  University 
of  Michigan"  passed  by  the  legislature 
on  March  18,  1837,  a  professofship  of 
fine  arts  in  the  Department  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts  was  included 
among  the  thirteen  professorships  there- 
by created.  The  chair  of  fine  arts  was  not 
among  those  occupied  by  any  member 
of  die  first  faculty  when  the  University 
opened  its  doors  in  Ann  Arbor  in  1841. 

The  actual  mtroduction  of  the  teach- 
ing of  fine  arts  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan is  probably  the  quaintest  on  record; 
the  minutes  of  several  meetings  nf  the 
Regents,  starting  with  that  of  January, 


1849,  reveal  an  intoesdng  story.  Alvah 
Bradish  (A.M.  hon.  '51),  a  portrait 

painter  of  Detroit,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Jamaica,  sent  the  University  an  alligator 
and  some  tropical  fish,  which  were  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  Regents.  In  July, 
1851,  Mr.  Rradish  sent  in  a  "memorial 
on  the  subject  of  a  Professorship  of  Art." 
The  Regents  took  no  action  upon  it,  and 
die  memorial  remained  amongunfinished 
business  when  President  Henry  Philip 
Tappan  assumed  office  in  1852.  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  Bradish  was  appointed 
Ftofessof  of  die  Theory  and  Practice  of 
die  Fine  Arts,  with  no  compensation, 
and  was  allowed  "a  room  in  the  Univer- 
sity buildings  for  reception  of  such  speci- 
mens of  art  as  may  pertam  to  his  Profes- 
sorship.'* He  oliered  no  OMirses  and  had 
no  duties,  but  evidently  continued  lus 
painting  of  portraits  in  Detroit.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  the  University, 
he  was  awarded  an  honorary  master  of 
arts  degree  in  December,  1852.  Six  years 
passed.  Some  "specimens  of  art"  had 
found  their  way  to  the  campus,  but  evi- 
dently not  to  his  room.  Henry  S.  Frieze, 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, had  begun  the  fine  arts  collec- 
tion of  the  University  in  1855,  when  he 
secured  an  appropriation  from  the  Re- 
gents widi  which  to  purchase  works  of 
art  in  Europe.  In  1858,  while  Frieze  was 
busy  compiling  the  first  catalogue  of  this 
collection,  Bradish  petitioned  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  be  allowed  to  deliver  a  course  of 
fourteen  lectures  on  the  fine  arts,  offer- 
ing the  results  of  his  studies.  After  much 
ddiberation,  the  Regents  grudgingly  ac- 
ceded to  his  request,  voting  him  sixty- 
five  dollars  for  "travel  and  board."  The 
lectures  were  delivered,  but  Professor 
Bradish  with  some  spirit  returned  the 
money.  In  1861,  the  teaior  class  asked 
that  he  be  specially  permitted  to  lecture 
to  them — a  recognition  which  he  must 
have  forded  as  a  triumph.  The  Re- 
gaits  allofwed  htm  $250  for  diis  service, 
but  evidently  regretted  having  done  so, 
for  they  refused  the  request  of  the  senior 
class  of  1862  for  a  similar  series  oi  lec- 
tures. Finally,  to  prevent  further  re- 
quests of  the  kind,  die  nominal  appoint- 
ment of  Alvah  Bradish  as  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Fine  Arts 
was  discontinued  in  August,  1863. 

Henry  S.  Frieze  had  xe^ved  his  ap- 
pmntment  as  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  fall  of 
1854  and  served  the  University  for  thirty- 
five  years,  part  of  the  time  as  Acting 
President  (see  Part  I:  Frieze  Adminis- 
tration). His  broad  cultural  interests 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
fessorship. In  addition  to  beginning  the 
art  collection  he  brought  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  professorship  of  music 
in  the  University  and  led  the  movement 
to  establish  the  Ann  Arbor  School  of 
Music  in  the  town.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  introduce  some  teaching  of  the 
history  of  art  into  his  classroom  through 
his  lectures  on  classical  archaeology, 
which  was  akm  to  the  history  of  art  as 
it  was  then  tau^t.  Through  him  the 
taste  for  the  fiiw  arts  was  kept  alive. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  art  were 
given  to  seniors  in  1872,  and  by  1879 
Martin  L.  D'Ooge  and  Henry  S.  Frieze 
were  lecturing  regularly  on  classical  an> 
tiquities  (see  also  Part  IV:  Department 
OF  Grkkk  and  Department  of  Latin). 
The  hrst  graduate  seminar  on  Roman 


archaeology  was  conducted  in  1891  by 
Francis  W.  Kelsey,  and  the  first  graduate 
course  in  Greek  antiquities  by  D'Ooge  in 
1892.  A  classical  fellowship  which  in- 
cluded the  study  of  archaeology  had 
been  established  in  1889. 

Thus  did  the  courses  in  archaeology 
and  history  of  art  creep  in  under  the 
mngi  of  the  Departments  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  some  colleges  and  univent- 
ties  it  was  then  thought  logical  to  give 
courses  in  Greek  art  and  courses  on  the 
work  of  cunent  eMavations  in  &edc 
language  departments.  Aesthetics  and 
even  the  history  of  art  were  taught  in 
philosophy  departments  in  some  insti- 
tutions, usually  by  the  professor  of  "in- 
tellectual and  moral'*  or  of  '*mental  and 
moral"  philosophy.  In  1 891-93  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  offered  Aesthetics  of 
Renaissance  Art  as  a  graduate  course  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Up  to  that  time,  courses  dealing  widi 
the  history  of  art  in  some  American  uni- 
versities had  found  their  way  to  a  perma- 
nent academic  footing  as  an  outgrowth 
from  essentially  practical  art  depart- 
ments which  at  first  had  used  the  history 
courses  only  as  a  very  general  back- 
ground. When  courses  in  the  history  of 
art  began  to  appear  separately  in  college 
catalogues,  professors  of  other  sub- 
jects often  served  as  teachers  of  the  new 
subject.  A  survey  of  art  in  American 
colleges  has  revealed  that  even  as  late  as 
1912,  eighty-three  courses  in  the  history 
of  art,  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate, were  given  in  departments  other 
than  those  of  the  history  of  art  (Smith). 
Seventy-two  of  diese,  induding  ooursea 
in  Christian  archaeology,  medieval  and 
Renaissance  art,  and  Italian  painting, 
were  given  by  classics  departments,  four 
by  French  departments,  uiree  by  history, 
two  by  rem  a  nee  languages,  and  one  each 
by  Biblical  literature  and  Semitic  lan- 
guage departments.  In  1931-32  there 
were  some  tifty  graduate  courses  in  the 
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kbtory  of  art  given  under  dasdcal  de- 
partments— many  in  colleges  where  rec- 
ognized history  of  art  or  archaeology  de- 
partments existed.  In  the  esublidtment 
of  departments  of  the  history  of  art,  the 
method  of  approach  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter has  varied.  Mount  Holyoke  for  many 
years  announced  that  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  art  was  to  be  traced 
philosophically;  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and 
Washington  University,  among  others, 
emphasized  appreciation;  Cornell  an- 
nounced in  1 891-92  that  the  object  <tf  its 
department  of  dasncal  archaeology  and 
the  history  of  art  was  "to  place  the  stu- 
dent in  a  position  to  perform  independent 
investigation."  Wellesley,  with  Indiana, 
fUlowed  Harvard  in  including  practical 
drawing  courses  as  an  aid  to  apprecia- 
tion. Other  colleges  disagreed  with  this 
program,  and  the  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  historical  courses  are 
ttded  by  practical  courses  continues  an 
active  one. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  spo- 
radic instruction  in  drawing  and  painting 
had  been  available  to  those  interested, 
both  on  and  off  the  campus.  Miss  Alice 
Hunt  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  conducted  classes  in  drawing  and 
painting.  Her  offerings  were  announced 
among  the  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Engineering,  and  she  conducted  private 
classes  which  were  open  to  Ann  Arbor 
residents.  In  1906,  the  Department  of 
Architecture  was  organized  within  the 
G>Uege  (thra  known  as  Department)  of 
Engineering,  and  it  was  affiliated  with 
the  Colleges  (formerly  Departments)  of 
En^neering  and  Ardiitecture  until  the 
Collie  of  Architecture  became  an  inde- 
pendent unit  in  1931. 

The  movement  which  finally  achieved 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
mne  Arts  in  die  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  owes  much  to  the 
combined  activities  of  those  interested  in 
both  the  practical  and  the  historical- 


theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject.  Prac- 
tical instruction  in  drawing  and  in  ink 
and  color  rendering  became  a  part  of 
die  curriculum  in  architecture;  later,  oil 
painting  and  architectural  sculpture  were 
added.  Historical  courses  in  architecture 
were  included  in  the  subjects  required  of 
the  student  preparing  for  a  professional 
career  in  ardiitecture. 

The  need  ifsx  the  re-establishment  of 
the  chair  of  fine  arts  in  tlie  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  was 
reeognixed  for  many  years.  The  Regents 
had  been  memorialized  on  the  matter  on 
several  occasions  before  the  proposal  of 
September,  T910 — signed  by  Professors 
D'Qoge,  Kelsey,  and  Lorch,  and  Dean 
Coolly,  and  naming  a  candidate— led  to 
the  appointment  of  Herbert  Richard 
Cross  (Brown  '00,  Harvard  '01,  A.M. 
ibid.  '02)  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  for  191  i-n. 

After  his  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  in  the  East,  Cross,  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  had  completed  his  studies  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome.  He  had  done  practical  work  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  had 
taught  at  Brown  University,  Wellesley 
College,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  The 
new  Department  of  Fine  Arts  was  housed 
in  the  recently  completed  Alumni  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  Cross  also  became  the 
curator  of  the  art  collections. 

The  Univernty  Oikndar  for  1911-13 
announced  Italian  Painting  of  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  Centuries  for  the 
first  semester,  and  Roman  and  Medie- 
val Art  and  L^te  Renaissance  and  Mod> 
ern  Painting  in  France,  England,  and 
America  for  the  second,  as  well  as  an  in- 
troductory course,  given  each  semester, 
covering  the  history  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  Irom  prehistoric 
times  until  the  present.  This  program 
was  developed  during  the  eleven  years  of 
Professor  Cross's  administration  of  the 
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department  to  a  spedaltzation  in  the 
general  field  of  the  Renaissance  and  later 
periods,  leaving  the  art  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  except  as  conridered  in  die  intro- 
ductory  course,  to  the  courses  in  duaical 
archaeology  offered  by  the  Departments 
of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Books  for  study  and  reference  and  lan- 
tern slides  for  the  illustrated  lectures 
were  an  immediate  necessity.  Through 
the  years  of  his  administration,  Cross,  as 
his  budgets  permitted,  built  up  the  equip- 
ment of  die  dqpartment.  His  main  inter- 
est, however,  was  in  his  lectures,  which 
presently  became  very  popular  with  the 
undergraduates.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
command  of  English,  which  he  used  with 
idling  eliect.  To  him,  the  history  of  art 
was  primarily  a  cultural  and  inspiration- 
al subject.  He  could  become  sincerely 
emotional  over  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos, 
Chartres  cathedral,  or  a  Raphael  ma- 
donna and  could  arouse,  in  many  of  his 
students,  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject. 

In  July,  1 911,  Cross  was  promoted  to  a 
full  professorship,  which  rank  he  held  un- 
til his  resignation  in  September,  1922. 
Though  his  interest  lay  primarily  in  un- 
dergraduate instruction,  six  graduate  de- 
grees in  iine  arts  were  granted  during  his 
administration,  five  master  of  arts  de- 
grees, and  one  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy. In  1 91 9  the  staff  of  the  department 
was  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of 
Bruce  McNaughton  Donaldson  (Prince* 
ton  '13,  A.M.  /^V/.  '15)  as  Instructor  in 
Fine  .Arts.  In  1922,  Cross  was  succeeded 
in  the  administration  of  the  department 
by  Donaldson.  The  previous  experience 
of  the  new  head  of  die  dqMirtn^ent  had 
been  divided  between  curatorial  and  ad- 
ministrative work  in  two  museums  of  art 
and  university  teaching.  He  had  served 
as  .Assistant  Curator  in  the  Department 
of  Decorative  Arts  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arms  and  .Armor  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and. 


later,  had  been  appointed  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buf- 
falo Fine  Arts  Academy.  From  191 9  to 
1922  he  had  taught  courses  on  medieval 
and  Renaissance  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture in  the  l^ni\  crsity. 

He  regarded  the  problem  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  as  essentially  an 
undergraduate  problem/  and,  with  a 
definite  plan  of  reofgaiuzatioii  in  mind, 
studied  the  program  of  courses  and  re- 
arranged the  material  to  suit  better  an 
enlarged  curriculum.  The  character  of  the 
instruction  was  materially  changed.  The 
courses  continued  to  be  announced  in  the 
annual  catalogues  as  fine  arts,  but  the 
subject  matter  became  the  history  of  art. 
The  collection  of  lantern  slides  was  en- 
laiged  from  about  five  thousand  to  ap- 
proximately twenty-five  thousand  items 
in  the  years  1922-37. 

Miss  Addaide  Alice  Adams  ('30,  A.M. 
*2i),  who  had  served  for  some  years  as 
Assistant  and  Teaching  Assistant,  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts  in  1924. 

In  October,  1928,  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  made  a  grant  to 
the  University  of  $100,000,  divided  into 
five  equal  yearly  payments,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  fine  arts.  Professor  John 
G.  ^nter,  of  die  Department  of  Uidn, 
was  appointed  administrator  of  the  fund 
and  in  January,  1929,  was  made,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Director  was 
traced  in  charge  of  graduate  iiwtrucdon 
in  fine  arts.  In  May,  1936,  the  ddeof  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts  was  changed  to  In- 
stitute of  Fine  Arts  (see  Part  VI:  Insti- 
tute OP  Rhb  Arts). 

The  general  introductory  course  deals 
with  the  rise  and  development  of  the  fine 
arts  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  Renais- 

^Laife  irambera  «f  •todents  wlect  out  er  moic 

courses  as  free  electives;  a  few  concentrate  in  the  field  ia 
the  last  two  years.  From  iqij  to  i9,]7,  including  sum- 
mer sessions,  thrr:  A:  ri-  more  tKan  iJ.fOO  deCtMMt  Itt 

counei  in  the  Dcparcmcnt  of  Fine  Arts. 
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sance.  A  more  detailed  consideradon  of 

the  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Roman- 
esque, and  Gothic  monuments  is  present- 
ed in  two  advanced  courses.  The  Renais- 
sance is  studied  in  three  courses;  one  in 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  one  in  the  Ren- 
aissance in  France,  and  one  in  the  Ren- 
aissance in  Spain  and  the  Lowlands. 
An  introductory  course  in  Eastern  art 
similar  in  purpose  and  character  to 
the  general  introductory  course  in  West- 
ern art  is  also  available.  The  two  remain- 
ing undergraduate  courses  cover  Ameri- 
can art  and  modem  European  art.  These 


courses  offer  the  student  the  opportunity 
of  including  a  cultural  subject  in  his  pro- 
gram of  electives,  and  the  completion  of 
all  these  courses  enables  him  to  pursue 
graduate  work  with  a  preparation  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  the  graduate 
school  of  any  American  university. 

BrOCB  M.  DONAUIMM* 

•professor  Donaldson  died  on  January  i:,  ii>40. 
The  present  professor  of  fine  Lirts  and  chairman  of  the 
department  ii  Harold  Edwin  Wethey  (Cornell  '23, 
Ph.D.  Harraid  *3^,  who  appointed  to  the  pod- 
tioD  in  Au^st,  1940,  and  came  to  the  Umventtjr  npoB 
the  opening  of  the  academic  jrear. 
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^^rp^HE  teaching  of  geography  at  the 
11    Univenity  of  Michigan  is  of 

J I  some  years'  standing.  Geography 
started  as  a  single  course  within  the  De- 
partment  of  Geology,  acquired  the  status 
of  a  separate  grouping  of  courses  within 
that  department,  and  finally  embarked 
on  a  separate  career.  Since  its  inception 
the  Department  of  Geography  has  had 
a  distinct  place  in  the  development  of 
the  subject  in  the  United  States.  Various 
members  of  the  staff,  former  and  present, 
have  been  among  the  leaders  in  geo- 
graphical diought,  each  contributing  to 
the  advancement  of  some  special  phase 
or  to  the  clarification  of  philosophical 
ideas  within  the  field  as  a  whole. 

The  Department  of  Geology. — In 
1906,  Prdessor  William  H.  Hobbs  came 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Geology,  following 
the  death  of  Professor  Israel  C.  Russell 
(see  Part  III:  Deparimbnt  op  Geou 
ogy).  Professor  Russell  had  already  set 
the  seal  of  approval  upon  geography  by 
publishing  a  series  of  books  on  various 
aspects  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  In  189;, 
The  Lakes  0/  North  /Imerica  appeared, 
followed  in  1897  by  7'A(f  Glaciers  of  North 
America  and  The  l^olcanoes  of  North 
America  and  in  1898  by  The  Rivers  €^ 
North  AmertM,  In  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  Appleton  Com- 
pany was  issuing  a  series  of  regional 
studies  of  the  world,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Professor  Richard  E.  Dodge  of 
Columbia  University,  Professor  Russell 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  volume  on  North 
America.  This  volume,  with  the  title 
North  America  (1904),  was  the  first 
formal  geographical  treatment  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  continent 
in  one  volume.  Professor  Hobbs  came  to 


the  University  of  Michigan  with  a  record 

of  noteworthy  achievement  in  the  realm 
of  the  physical  aspects  of  geography, 
particularly  in  the  study  of  glaciers. 
Afiter  E  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  first 
course  in  the  nonphysical  aspects  of  ge- 
ography was  offered  in  the  Deparment 
of  Geology  in  1912-13,  when  Frank  Car- 
ney, Acting  Professor  of  Geology,  gave  a 
course  entided  Geographic  Ii^uences» 
and  a  seminar.  Geographic  Topics.  Irv- 
ing Day  Scott,  then  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiographical  Geolc^y,  gave  a 
course  entided  General  Geography  in 
I9I4-15.  He  later  developed  courses  in 
meteorology,  but  has  remained  with  the 
Department  of  Geology,  in  which  he  now 
holds  a  full  professorship. 

The  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geography. — In  1915-16,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  became  the  Department 
of  Geology  and  Geography,  and  Carl 
Ortwin  Sauer  (Central  Wesleyan  '08, 
Ph.D.  Chicago  '15)  was  called  to  teach 
geography  exclusively,  following  the 
completion  of  special  training  in  that 
subject  for  his  doctor's  degree.  The  di- 
vision, or  rather  double-naming,  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  the  coming 
of  Sauer  mark  the  real  beginning  of  the 
teaching  of  geography  at  the  University. 

In  1916-17,  the  offerings  in  geography 
were  enlarged.  Scott  gave  a  course 
in  physiography,  and  Sauer  offered 
Commercial  Geography,  Geographic  In- 
fluences in  American  History,  General 
Geography— Influence  of  Environment 
on  the  Conditions  and  Activities  of  Men, 
and  Geography  of  North  America.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  two  of  Sauer 's 
courses  dealt  with  ''influences,**  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  tradition  in  American 
geography.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
work,  he  introduced  a  type  of  course  that 
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is  important  in  any  approadi  to  the 

subject  of  geography,  namely,  a  field 
course.  With  minor  changes  this  array 
of  studies  continued  for  six  or  seven 
years.  The  World  War  brou^t  a  new 
coarse,  Strategic  Geography,  which  was 
described  in  the  Catalogue  as  "a  study  of 
defences  and  of  movement,  engagement, 
and  maintenance  of  armies."  llhis  was 
dropped  shortly,  but  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment was  increased  by  field  work 
which  was  introduced  in  the  elementary 
general  course,  the  Catalogue  statmg  that 
there  would  be  **«Kurnons  after  Easter, 
Wednesday  aftemoona.**  Dr.  Sauer  also 
offered  a  course  designed  especially  for 
teachers.  Dr.  Hobbs  gave  Topographic 
Map  Reading  in  1917-18,  a  course  imich 
was  designed  primarily  for  students  who 
were  "looking  forward  to  military  train- 
ing." 

The  next  important  changes  in  the 
geographical  branch  of  the  Eiepartment 
of  Geology  and  Geography  were  die 
coming  of  Kenneth  Charles  McMurry 
(Wisconsin  '15,  Ph.D.  Chicago  '11)  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  estab- 
lishment  of  die  summer  field  camp  in 
Kentucky  in  1920  and  the  introduction 
of  Sauer's  course,  Geography  of  Michi- 
gan, in  1 92 1  (see  p.  583).  The  course 
on  the  geography  of  Michigan,  now  car- 
ried on  by  Professor  McMurry,  was  an 
important  addition  to  the  offerings  in 
geography,  for  it  was  a  forerunner  of 
much  of  die  land-planning  work  in  the 
state  and  of  the  significant  work  of  the 
Department  of  Geography  in  connection 
with  that  planning. 

Darreil  Haug  Davis  ('03)  joined  the 
gec^aphical  division  of  the  Etepartment 
of  Geology  and  Geography  in  1910  and 
taught  for  several  years,  first  as  an  in- 
structor and  then  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor. In  1911-22  McMurry  was  teaching 
the  Geography  of  South  America  and 
Sauer  the  Geography  of  the  Settlement 
of  America.  In  the  following  year  Sauer 


introduced  another  course  of  far-reach- 
ing significance — Land  L'tilization.  This 
course,  like  the  one  on  the  geography  of 
the  state,  helped  in  the  formulation  of 
guiding  principks  in  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cutover  lands  of  northern 
Michigan. 

The  Department  of  Geography. — 
Before  1923  instrucdon  in  geograpliy  iiad 
grown  from  a  singfe  course  in  the  De- 
partment of  Geolog>'  to  fourteen  semes- 
ter and  four  summer  courses  given  by 
three  men,  with  a  semi-independent  sta- 
tus within  the  department  Then  a  radi- 
cal change  took  pkce;  the  instrucdon  in 
geography  was  organized  as  a  separate 
department,  effective  with  the  academic 
year  1923-24.  Sauer  was  called  to  head 
the  newly  created  department  at  the 
University  of  California,  D.  H.  Davis 
went  to  direct  the  geography  department 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Kennedi  C.  McMurry,  who  then  held 
an  assistant  professorship,  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  new  department  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  In  addition, 
Preston  Everett  James  (Harvard  *20, 
Ph.D.  Clark  '23)  came  from  his  graduate 
studies  at  Clark  University  to  accept  a 
position  as  Instructor,  and  Robert  Bur- 
nett Hall  ('23,  Ph.D.  '27),  a  graduate 
student  at  Michigan,  also  became  In- 
structor in  Geography. 

The  department  tentatively  reduced 
its  instruction  in  1923  by  omitting  three 
courses  which  had  been  given  by  Profes- 
sor Sauer — the  Geography  of  Michigan, 
the  Geography  of  the  Settlement  of 
Amcrica,andLand  Utilization — although 
the  descriptions  of  tliese  courses  con- 
dttued  to  appear  in  die  annual  CMdopu, 
McMurry  continued  teaching  the  ele- 
mentary course  and  James  took  over  the 
course  on  South  America,  the  study  of  a 
phase  of  that  continent  having  been  his 
specialty  while  working  on  the  doctorate. 

Hall  and  James  were  instructing  in  the 
elementary  course,  of  which  it  was  noted 
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in  the  Catalogue:  "The  first  parr  of  the 
course  deals  with  the  elements  of  the 
physical  environment  and  the  influences 
which  these  elements  exert  upon  the  life 
and  activities  of  man."  McMurry  re- 
organized the  course  in  land  utilization, 
and  it  was  given  again.  James  taught  a 
new  course.  Climates  of  the  World, 
which  formed  the  natural  beginning  of 
the  development  of  another  Important 
phase  m  the  geographical  work  at  the 
University,  for  climate  was  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  the  very  base  of  a  system- 
atic appitMch  to  the  study  of  geography. 

The  year  1925  marks  a  critical  point 
in  the  development  of  geography  in  the 
United  States,  for  in  that  year  Professor 
Sauer  published  a  kind  of  inaugural  dis- 
sertation at  the  University  of  California, 
"The  Morphology  of  Landscape."  This 
article  furnished  a  point  of  departure  for 
many  younger  geogra(rfiers,  who  were 
beginning  to  revolt  against  the  rigid 
dogma  of  what  has  been  called  the  "in- 
fluence school."  After  that  date  there 
were  important  changes  marking  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  orientation,  both 
in  the  general  field  of  geographical  study 
and  within  the  department.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Sauer  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  much  of  the  University's 
further  development  of  geographical  in- 
struction, and  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia he  issued  a  challenge  to  geogra- 
phers in  the  United  States  which  was  not 
without  weight  in  shaping  the  develop- 
ment of  the  study  of  geography  in  the 
department  which  had  formerly  claimed 
him. 

Stanley  Dalton  Dodge  (Chicago  '22, 

Ph.D.  ibid.  '26)  joined  the  staff  of  the 
department  as  an  instructor  in  1925.  The 
word  'mfluence"  was  omitted  from  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  introdnctory 
course.  McMurry,  who  advanced  to  the 
full  professorship  in  that  year,  revived 
the  course  on  the  geography  of  Michigan 
and  inaugurated  one  on  the  geography  of 


North  America.  James,  then  an  assistant 
professor,  offered  Tropical  Geography,  a 
course  which  was  soon  dropped. 

The  content  of  the  introductory  course 
reflected  the  effect  of  Sauer's  ardd^ 
"The  Morphology-  of  Landscape,"  upon 
the  "geographical  philosophy"  of  the  de- 
partment, die  course  description  in  the 
Catalogue  of  1936^7  reading  in  part  as 
follows:  "This  course  deals  with  the 
character  and  distribution  of  the  ele- 
ments of  geographic  landscape."  The 
study  of  **landbcape"  was  spreading  in 
the  department,  for  in  the  same  year 
Hall  introduced  the  Geography  of  Asia, 
and  Dodge,  the  Geography  of  Europe. 
A  list  of  related  courses  in  botany,  busi> 
ness  administration,  economics,  forestry, 
and  geology  in  the  Catahpie  of  the  same 
year  indicated  that  tlie  Department  of 
Geography  was  begmning  to  discover  af- 
finities with  other  departments.  It  seons 
to  have  been  difficult  to  settle  on  a 
formula  for  the  introductory  course,  for 
in  the  following  year  the  announcement 
was  worded  anew:  "This  course  provides 
an  elementary  knowledge  and  under* 
standing  of  the  area!  distribution  of  man 
and  his  material  works,  and  of  the  habi- 
tats wherein  these  works  were  evolved." 

The  difficulty  in  formulating  a  de- 
scription of  the  content  and  purposes  of 
the  elementary  course  led  the  depart- 
ment to  review  the  entire  history  of  geog- 
raphy as  a  formal  subject,  from  600  b.c. 
to  the  present,  and  the  course.  History  of 
Geography,  by  Dodge,  was  begun  in 
1928.  In  the  next  year  he  off  ered  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Population  for  the  first  time, 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  fuller 
study  of  some  of  the  "human"  aspects 
of  geography.  Ideas  germinating  in  the 
department  were  further  advanced  when, 
in  193 1,  Hall  began  a  course  named 
Settlement  (the  basis  for  much  of  the 
subsequent  work  in  human  geography) 
and  James  introduced  the  short-lived 
course.  Urban  Geography. 
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Geography  Summer  Field  Station. 
— In  the  summer  of  1910  the  Summer 
Field  Station  was  established  at  Mill 
Springs,  K«itucky,  where  field  courses 
in  geology  were  also  given.  The  camp  was 
under  the  direction  of  C.  O.  Sauer  in 
the  years  1920-23  inclusive,  and  then 
of  Geoige  M.  Ehkrs,  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  through  1935,  when  the  Ken- 
tucky station  was  discontinued.  Dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  several  members 
of  the  geography  staif,  with  their  as- 
sistants, took  large  numbers  of  students 
into  the  field  for  preliminary  tnunuig  in 
field  geography.  McMurry,  James,  and 
Hall,  with  the  assistance  of  Kendall, 
Davis,  and  others,  organized  the  field 
work  after  the  first  years,  during  which 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  C.  O.  Sauer.  Since 
1935,  the  geography  Held  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  summer  camps  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Michigan,  under  the  directioa 
of  McMurry  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Charles  M.  Davis. 

Present  staff,  and  research. — In 
1940  the  personnd  of  the  department,  in 
addition  to  Professors  McMurry,  James, 
and  Hall  and  Associate  Professor  Dodge, 
included  Assistant  Professors  Henry 
Madison  Kendall  (Amherst  '24,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  'jj)  and  Charles  Moler  Davis 


('25,  Ph.D.  '35).  McMurry  has  continued 
his  work  in  land  utilization,  and  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  the  study  of  geography  as  a 
necessary  basis  for  any  practicable  plan 
for  the  proper  utilization  of  the  land. 
James,  specializing  in  the  gec^raphy  of 
South  Ajnerica,  has  become  a  leadmg 
authority  in  that  field.  Hall,  with  in- 
terests centered  in  the  study  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  Japan,  has  received  wide  rec- 
ognition for  his  intensive  studies  of 
Japanese  settlements,  and  Dodge  has 
continued  his  studies  of  the  geographic 
aspects  of  population  and  is  receiving 
recognition  for  them.  Kendall  has  carried 
on  field  work  in  France  and  Belgium  and 
has  been  widely  recognized  for  some  of 
his  climatic  studies,  and  Davis  is  con- 
tinuing field  studies  in  Colorado  on  the 
basis  of  the  successful  completion  of  a 
preliminary  study  of  a  small  section  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  principal  activities 
listed  above  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy has  settled  down  to  a  service  of 
usefulness  in  the  study  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  "landscape"  of  the  world 
and  of  its  significance  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  interest  to  man. 

SrAMtsr  D.  Doooa 
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I.  Thb  Department  of  Gbolooy 

Before  1906 

THE  Department  of  Geology  is,  as 
regards  the  time  of  its  founding, 
one  of  the  oldest  depftrtments  in 
the  University,  for  as  early  as  October, 
1839,  the  Regents  appointed  as  Professor 
of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  Douglass 
Houghton  (A.M.  and  M.D.  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  '29),  a  geologist  of 
distinction  and  an  outstanding  personal- 
ity. The  appointment  was  made  without 
salary  stated,  and  service  was  to  b^n 
when  his  work  for  the  state  survey  of 
Michigan,  on  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
should  be  concluded. 

Although  in  the  first  printed  list  of  the 
faculty  his  name  comes  second,  immedi- 
ately after  that  of  Asa  Gray,  Professor 
of  Botany,  yet,  like  Gray,  he  never  actu- 
ally taught  classes  in  the  University,  for 
on  October  13,  1845,  with  his  survey 
work  still  uncompleted,  he  was  drowned 
from  a  Mackinaw  boat  during  a  storm 
on  Lake  Superior. 

About  a  year  before  Dr.  Houghton's 
death  the  Board  of  Regents  appointed 
an  assistant  to  him  in  the  j>erson  of 
Silas  Hamilton  Douglass  (A.M.  hon. 
Vermont  '47).  i^loughton's  unoccupied 
chair  was  at  this  time  the  profes- 
sorship of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  and  Douglass  was  an  assistant 
to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  It  is  not 
clear  just  when  the  actual  teaching  work 
in  geology  was  started,  for  Dou^ass*  pri- 
mary interest  was  throi;^hout  in  chem- 
istry. Douglass'  title  was  many  times 
expanded.  In  1 845-46  he  was  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry  and  Geology;  in  1846-47, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology;  in 
1847-48,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy, and  Geology;  in  1850-51,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 


Medical  Jurisprudence;  in  1851-52,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistrv^  Pharmacy,  Medical 
Jurisprudence, Geolog>',and  Mineralogy. 
Whatever  the  title,  chemistry  appears  to 
have  absorbed  die  greater  part  of  his  at- 
tentk>n  (see  Part  III:  Dbpartment  of 
Chemistry).  .After  1855,  when  his  con- 
nection with  the  professorship  of  geology 
ceased,  he  became  Ptaleasor  of  Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy,  Hiarmacy,  and  Tom- 
cology. 

Throughout  the  decade  that  Douglass 
conducted  the  work  in  geology,  it  seems 
to  have  been  restricted  to  a  single  three- 
hour  course  offered  in  the  last  term  of  the 
senior  year.  In  1855  Alexander  Winchell 
(Wesleyan  '47,  LL.D.  ibid,  '67),  who  had 
been  appointed  Professor  of  IHiysics  and 
Civil  Engineering  in  November,  1853, 
and  had  taken  up  his  duties  in  tlie  Lni- 
vcrsity  in  January,  1854,  was  transtcrrcd 
to  a  newly  formed  chair  of  natural  his- 
tory. At  dits  rime  his  training  had  been 
in  mathematics,  and  his  geological  ex- 
perience had  been  limited  to  the  collect- 
ing of  fossils  in  the  South  with  Professor 
M.  Tuomey  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Since  the  natural  history  work 
occupied  a  portion  only  of  his  time, 
Winchell  taught  also  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  served  as  Secretary  pro  tern 
of  the  Board  of  Re^nts,  though  this 
position  he  resigned  in  1856.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Michi- 
gan for  one  year  and  in  1869  again  for 
two  years.  In  1859,  when  he  recaved 
tfirom  the  survey  a  salary  of  $1,000  for  six 
months'  work  CMcrrill,  p.  ^07),  he  re- 
quested of  the  Hoard  of  Regents  the 
appointment  ot  an  assistant  to  takeover 
his  teaching  for  diese  months,  and  the 
request  was  granted,  though  he  retained 
his  full  University  salary. 

Although  the  training  in  geology  of 
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Dr.  Winchell  was  very  deficient,  he  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  capacity  for  work, 
and  while  he  continu^  to  lecture  and 
write  on  many  subjects  outside  his  field 
of  teaching,  he  eventually  became  widely 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  geological 
science.  The  Geological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica was  founded  in  1890,  and  in  1891 
V^nchell  was  elected  the  second  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  in  immediate  succes- 
sion to  Professor  James  D.  Dana  of  Yale 
University.  He  was  an  orator  of  great 
power,  and  hts  lectures  to  dasses  re- 
flected this  ability  rather  more  than  in- 
structional quality.  Filibert  Roth  ('90), 
former  head  of  the  Department  of  Fores- 
try, was  a  student  in  Professor  Winchell's 
classes,  and  once  related  to  the  author 
that  Professor  Winchell  would  enter  the 
classroom,  open  his  text  at  random, 
and,  his  eye  alightmg  upon  some  word, 
would  make  tJiis  die  text  of  his  lecture. 
Soon  quite  absorbed  in  abstraction,  he 
would  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents were  slipping  away,  some  by  the 
door  and  others  by  the  windows.  He  was 
also  subject  to  moods  in  his  contacts 
with  students.  Harry  B.  Hutchins  ('71, 
LL.D.  '21),  afterwards  President  of  the 
University,  related  how  he  went  to  Pro- 
fessor Winchell  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
prepare  for  a  geological  career.  Winchell 
was  in  a  happy  mood  and  mapped  out 
the  work,  so  that  Hutchins  went  away 
enthusiastic.  When  Hutchins  next  saw 
his  professor,  Winchell's  mood  had 
changed,  the  incident  of  the  earlier  meet- 
ing had  been  forgotten,  and  the  student 
was  discouraged  from  such  a  course.  "So 
near,"  said  President  Hutchins,  "did  I 
come  to  the  career  of  a  geologist." 

In  1865  a  two-year  curriculum  in  min- 
ing engineering  was  offered  (R.P.y  1 864- 
70,  p.  108),  and  a  few  students  in  that 
fidd  were  later  actually  graduated.  In 
1875  state  legislature  was  memorial- 
ized and  passed  an  act  to  provide  tor  a 
School  of  Mines  to  be  located  at  the  Uni- 


versity, with  professors  of  mining  engi- 
neering, metallurgy,  and  architecture 
and  design,  together  "with  the  necessary 
assistant  instructors."  The  sum  of  $8,000 
was  appropriated  for  salaries  and  f2,5oo 
for  equipment  for  each  of  the  two  years 
1875-76  and  1876-77.  William  Henry 
Pettee  (Harvard  '61)  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Mining  Engineering,  and  Silas 
H.  Douglas,^  Professor  of  Metallurg>'. 
Financial  support  was  not  continued  be- 
yond this  two-year  period,  and  though 
Ptettee  and  Douglas  gave  the  courses  for 
two  more  years,  the  project  was  then 
given  up.  The  lack  of  continued  support 
from  the  legislature  was  due  in  part  to 
the  rivalry  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Peninsulas  of  the  state,  and  in  part  to  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  University,  and 
especially  in  its  Professor  of  Metallurgy, 
occasioned  by  the  Douglas-Rose  scandal 
within  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
(see  Part  I:  Douglas-Rose  Contro> 
versy).  a  School  of  Mines  was  located  in 
1885  at  Houghton  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. 

Almost  from  his  arrival  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1854,  Dr.  Winchell  became  in- 
volved in  a  bitter  controversy  with  Dr. 
Tappan,  the  President,  and  was  charged 
by  the  latter  with  attempts  to  oppose  his 
authority  and  obstruct  his  policies. 

In  1873  Dr.  Winchell  accepted  a  call 
to  the  chancellorship  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
vefsity.  Three  years  before  his  departure, 
that  is,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  Mark 
Walrod  Harrington  ('68,  A.M.  '71, 
LL.D.  '94)  had  been  appf)inted  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  and  Assistant 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  but  with  the  title  changed  in 
June,  1872,  to  Instructor  in  Geology, 
Zoology,  and  Botany.  When  Winchell 
departed  for  Syracuse  the  Regents  called 
to  his  chair  Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard 
(Ph.D.  Heidelberg  '53)  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  His  title  was  Pro- 
Thc  name  was  spelled  in  this  fashion  after  1873. 
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fessor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany. 

Harrington  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor 
in  the  same  three  departments.  Thus,  for 
the  fint  time  at  the  Untverrity,  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  was  provided  with 
a  staff  of  two  who  were  making  it  their 
special  line  of  teaching.  This  earnest  of  a 
stronger  department  was  to  prove  dis- 
appointing, for  the  next  year  Harrington 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
2Soolc^  and  Botany,  and  Hilgard  him- 
sdf  widiin  two  years  had  accepted  a  call 
to  the  University  of  California. 

For  the  two  years  1 875-77  the  chair  of 
geology  was  to  remain  vacant.  In  the 
meantime  Pettee  continued  as  Professor 
of  Mining  Engineering,  and  though  Jo- 
seph B.  Steere  was  made  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Paleontology  in  1876,  he  did  no 
teaching  in  geological  science.  In  1877 
the  Regents  appointed  Dr.  Pettee  Pro- 
fessor of  Geobgy  in  charge  of  Mining 
En^neering,  and  for  the  next  two  rears 
he  was  to  conduct  the  mining  engineering 
work. 

In  1879  Dr.  Winchell  was  called  back 
to  the  University'  as  Professor  of  His- 
toric Geology  and  Paleontology,  and  the 
title  of  Dr.  Pettee  was  then  changed  to 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Economic 
GeoloETv.  Winchell's  title  the  following 
year  was  changed  to  Professor  of  GeologA'- 
and  Paleontology,  and  this  chair  he  held 
until  his  death  at  Ann  Arbor  on  Febru> 
ary  19,  1891.  Professor  Pettee  had  con- 
tinued to  give  courses  in  economic  geol- 
og>'  and  in  the  geology  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  far  second  time,  the 
department  included  more  than  one 
teacher.  Winchell  gave  a  course  in  ele 
ments  of  general  geology  (lectures  two 
hours  weekly  and  oral  exercises  one  hour 
additional)  throughout  the  year;  one  in 
paleontological  investigations  (three  to 
five  hours  weekly)  throughout  the  year; 
the  teachers'  course  in  the  elements  of 
geology  (two  hours  weekly),  and  a  course 


in  mining  engineering  (five  hours  weekly) 

throughout  one  semester. 

When  Winchell  died  in  Februarv, 
1891,  William  Hittcll  Shcrzer  ('89,  Ph.D. 
'01)  was  teadiing  at  Houghton.  He  was 
called  as  Instructor  in  Geology  and 
taught  the  geology  courses  for  the  three 
months  still  remaining.  At  the  June 
meeting  of  die  Board  of  Regents  he  was 
reappointed  with  the  same  title  for  the 
year  following  (1891-92).  He  introduced 
two  new  courses:  Macroscopic  Petrog- 
raphy and  Microscopical  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography, 

In  May,  1892,  Israel  Cook  Russell 
(C.E.  New  York  University  '72,  LL.B. 
ibid.  '97)  was  called  to  succeed  Professor 
Winchell,  with  the  title  of  Professor  of 
Geology.  At  first  he  offered  but  three 
courses:  Elements  of  Geology  (a  three- 
hour  course  throughout  the  year),  Physi- 
cal and  Glacial  Geok>gy  (a  three-hour 
course),  for  one  semester,  and  Paleontol- 
ogy, likewise  a  three-hour  course  for  one 
semester.  Later  he  offered  four  courses 
each  semester,  but  most  of  these  were  not 
given,  and,  in  fact,  could  hardly  have 
been  given  satisfactorily  by  a  one-man 
department  without  even  an  assistant. 

William  H.  Hobu 

II.  The  Department  of  GeoloOT 

KROM   1906  TO  I94O 

During  the  second  semester  of  1905-6 
Professor  Russell  died,  and  in  the  late 
summer  William  Herbert  Hobbs  (Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute  '83,  D.Eng. 
ibid.  '29,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '88, 
ULD.  Michigan  '39)  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Director  of  the 
Geological  Laboratory  in  the  University. 
With  his  appointment  there  began  a  very 
notable  expansion  of  the  work  in  geology. 
When  he  entered  upon  his  office  the  de- 
partment occupied  two  rooms  in  the  attic 
of  the  old  Museum  Building  (now  the 
Romance  Language  Building)  with  an 
exhibition  room  and  a  share,  with  other 
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departments,  in  the  lecture  rcx)m  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  building.  During  the 
year  Irving  Day  Scott  (A.B.  Oberiin  'oo, 
Pd.B.  Albuy  State  Noiinal  'oi,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  who  WM  then  puvstting 
his  work  in  the  department  and  was 
afterward  advanced  through  the  several 
grades  to  become  Professor  of  Physio- 
graphical  Geology  in  1930,  was  ap- 
pointed as  an  assistant.  At  the  Regents' 
meeting  of  September,  1907,  Ermine 
Cowles  Case  (Kansas  '93,  Ph.D.  Chi- 
cago '96)  was  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Ifistotical  Geology  and  Paleon* 
tology,  and  in  succeeding  years  in- 
structors were  added  to  the  department 
to  teach  other  branches  of  the  science. 

In  the  year  1905-6,  131  students  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  department.  When 
Professor  Hobbs  retired,  in  1933-34, 
there  were  ten  members  of  the  instruc- 
tional staflT,  including  two  professors, 
three  associate  professors,  four  assistant 
professors,  and  one  instructor,  with  a 
number  of  assistants,  and  the  enrollment 
of  students  in  die  department  was  1,03$, 
of  which  number  seventeen  were  in  the 
Graduate  School.  The  department  had 
taken  over  ample  quarters  for  its  work  in 
1915  in  the  new  Natural  Science  Builds 
ing. 

In  1907  Irving  D.  Scott  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  Geology.  He  developed 
courses  in  physiography,  including  Me- 
teorology. He  also  conducted  large  fresh- 
man  classes  in  introductory  geology  and 
in  1935  t^ook  charge  of  the  work  in 
physical  geology. 

RoUand  Oaten  Allen  (Wisccmsin  '05, 
A.M.  ibid.  '08)  was  appointed  Instructor 
in  Geology  to  develop  the  work  in  eco- 
nomic geology  in  1908,  and  this  work  he 
carried  on  for  a  year  and  dien  became 
state  geolo^st  of  Michigan,  but  he  con- 
tinued  to  give  lectures  on  certain 
special  phases  of  economic  geology  until 
1913- 

To  find  room  for  the  expamling  de- 


partment  within  the  antiquated  Museum 
Building  the  geological  collections  upon 
the  first  floor  were  crowded  closer  to- 
gether, and  a  part  of  die  space  was  con- 
verted into  a  laboratory  for  the  students. 
Small  oflices  were  also  found  for  some  of 
the  staff  in  this  room. 

In  1908  Frank  Leverett  (Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  '85,  Sc.D.  hon.  Mich-gnn  '30),  dis- 
tinguished glacial  geologist  and  long  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  was  appmnted  to  the  staff  as 
Lecturer  in  Glacial  Geology,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  conducted  lectures  and  took 
charge  of  excursions  until  1928,  when  he 
retired  from  die  department. 

Up  to  die  year  1906,  or  during  the 
first  sixty-seven  years  of  the  history  of 
the  Department  of  Geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity, the  instmcdon  in  geology  was 
carried  on  either  entirely  by  one  pfofes- 
sor,  other  departments  sometimes  utiliz- 
ing a  part  of  his  time,  or,  for  brief  inter- 
vals (1871-73  and  1879-91),  by  two  men 
of  whom  one  gave  foil  dme  to  it  and  die 
other  only  part  time.  During  Professor 
Russell's  incumbency,  which  terminated 
with  his  death  in  1906,  he  labored  with- 
out assistance. 

In  the  study  of  geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  there  is  imposed  a 
certain  heavy  handicap  in  the  fact  that 
all  save  the  latest  of  geological  forma- 
tions are  buried  deep  under  glacial  de- 
posits. The  rocks  of  the  earth  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  equipment  of  any 
geological  laboratory,  and  to  find  them 
eqjiosed  one  must  go  for  from  the  Uni- 
vernty.  Even  some  of  the  simplest  of 
geological  processes  are  illustrated  in  the 
vicinity  only  by  abnormal  examples. 
This  handicap  has  been  met  in  part  (or 
the  dementary  courses  by  extended  ex- 
cursions and  by  newly  devised  laboratory 
apparatus.  For  the  advanced  students 
die  handicap  is  particularly  serious,  for 
they  must  undertake  thdr  individual 
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studies  of  geological  problems  by  time- 
consuming  and  extended  journeys  to 
somewhat  remote  areas. 

The  instnicdonal  woric  within  the 
growing  department  was  organized  uf)on 
a  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 
classes  of  students.  Ihere  were,  first, 
general  introductory  courses  ndikh  con- 
stituted a  part  of  die  liberal  education, 
for  the  freshmen  and  for  upperclass- 
men,  the  latter  course  conducted  by 
the  head  of  the  department  and  required 
fat  certain  groups  of  eng^eering  stu- 
dents and  for  all  forestry  students.  There 
were  courses  for  teachers  of  earth  sci- 
ence in  secondary  schools.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  were  planiung 
to  take  up  economic  geology,  an  inten- 
sive undergraduate  course  was  provided 
with  curriculums  arranged  at  some  sac- 
rifice of  cultural  courses,  hut  widi  con- 
centration on  special  lines  of  economic 
geology,  particularly  oil  geology  and 
geology  of  the  metals  and  nonmetals. 
Graduates  in  diese  curriculums  were  giv- 
tm  aspedalcerdiicate  in  geology  andhave 
been  very  successful  in  obtaining  posi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  large  field  of 
oil  geology.  Built  upon  the  introductory 
courses  of  the  department  were  the  ad- 
vanced courses  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional geologists  in  the  several  fields  of 
structural,  dynamical,  glacial,  and  eco- 
nomic geolog^  and  paleontology. 

After  the  resignation  of  R.  C.  Allen  in 
1909,  Charles  WHford  Cook  ('04,  Ph.D. 
'13),  who  had  been  acting  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  in  eco- 
nomic geology.  He  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  professor  in  1925  and  was  especially 
successful  in  training  men  widiin  his 
field,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  positions 
they  have  occupied.  His  lamented  death 
occurred  in  1933. 

In  1919  George  Marion  Ehlers  ('13, 
Ph.D.  '30}  joined  the  staff  as  Instructor 
and  gave  especial  aid  in  die  assembling 


and  care  of  the  geological  collections,  as 
well  as  in  developing  courses  of  instruc- 
don  in  invertebrate  paleontology.  His 
advancement  to  his  present  rank,  the 
associate  professorship,  came  in  1934. 

Up  to  the  year  1912  the  subject  of 
geography  had  not  been  taught  in  the 
University.  However,  as  the  need  for 
such  work  became  increasingly  apparent, 
Carl  Ortwin  Sauer  (Central  VVesleyan 
'08,  Ph.D.  Chicago  '15)  was  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Dqiartment  <^  Ge- 
ology in  1916.  The  name  of  the  depart- 
ment was  at  the  same  time  changed  to 
the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy. Ha^ng  been  promoted  in  1918 
and  again  in  1920,  Sauer  was  appointed 
to  a  full  professorship  of  geography  in 
1922.  Kenneth  Charles  McMurry  (Wis- 
consin '15,  Ph.D.  Chicago  *2i)  was  added 
to  the  sta^^F  as  Instructor  in  Geography 
in  19:10  and  was  made  Assistant  Profes- 
sor in  1921.  In  1923  Preston  Fverett 
James  (Harvard  '20,  Ph.D.  Clark  '23) 
was  added  to  the  staff  as  Instructor  in 
Geography,  and  in  the  same  year,  when 
Professor  Sauer  resigned,  Dr.  McMurry 
became  acting  head  of  the  newly  or- 
ganiied  Departmentof  Geography,  made 
up  of  all  the  geography  work  previously 
under  the  joint  Department  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (see  Part  III:  Depart- 
ment OF  Geography). 

To  secure  for  all  students  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Geography 
that  important  field  training  which  is  a 
first  essential,  a  Summer  Field  Course 
in  camp  was  established  in  1900  at  Mill 
Springs,  Kentucky,  with  Case  in  charge 
of  the  courses  in  geology  and  Sauer  in 
charge  of  those  in  geography.  Sauer  was 
in  1920  appointed  director  of  the  camp. 
In  the  next  year  George  M.  Ehlers  took 
charge  of  the  courses  in  geology,  and  in 
1924  he  became  director  of  the  camp  in 
place  of  Professor  Sauer.  In  1924  Irving 
D.  Scott  took  charge  of  the  courses 
in  physical  geology  at  the  camp  and  for 
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many  years  thereafter  conducted  die 
work.  The  Summer  Field  Course  was 
continued  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Geography  at  the  MiU 
Springs  stadon  in  Kentucky  until  die 
summer  of  1936,  when  the  camp  was 
divided.  At  this  time  the  Geology-  Field 
Course  was  established  at  State  Bridge, 
Colorado^  widi  Ehlers  as  directM'  and 
with  Belknap  and  Eanttey  added  to  die 
staff  of  instruction. 

Russell  Claudius  Hussey  ('11,  Ph.D. 
'25),  AsBocimte  Professor  Geology 
dnce  1 93 1,  became  a  member  of  die  in- 
structional staff  of  the  department  in 
1 92 1  to  teach  general  and  historical 
geology.  After  1929  he  carried  the  courses 
in  historical  geol(^  independendy  and 
developed  an  introductory  course  in 
paleontology.  From  1931  to  1936  Hussey 
served  as  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the 
C^dl^  of  Literature  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  stu- 
dents, though  continuing  a  part  of  his 
work  in  the  Department  of  Geolc^.  He 
also  developed  strong  courses  in  the 
extension  work  6i  the  Univernty. 

It  was  in  1921  that  Laurence  McKin- 
ley  Gould  ('21,  Sc.D.  '25)  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  General  Geology,  and  he 
was  an  associate  professor  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation  in  193^;  his  last  four 
years  were  spent  on  leave  in  connection 
with  exploring  expeditions,  the  latest 
that  of  the  first  Byrd  antarcdc  oqiedi- 
tion.  In  1932  he  became  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography  at  CarleUMi 
College,  Northheld,  Minnesota. 

Miss  Ellen  Burden  Stevenson  ('20, 
M.S.  '30),  later  Mrs.  George  M.  Stanley, 
entered  the  department  in  1923  as  In- 
structor in  Geology,  was  raised  to  an 
assistant  professorriiip  in  1931,  and  re- 
signed to  take  up  other  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  1933.  For  a  considerable  time 
preceding  this  retirement  from  the  de- 
partment she  had  given  but  half  time  to 
her  geological  work. 


In  1924  Walter  A.  Ver  Wiebe  (Cornell 
'13,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '18)  was  made  Instructor 
in  General  Geology,  and  retained  this 
position  until  1927,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  Professor  of  Geology  in  die  Mu- 
nicipal University  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Ralph  Leroy  Belknap  i'l^e,  Sc.D.  '29), 
who  joined  the  department  in  1923  as 
Instructor  and  has  hten  Assodate  Pto- 
fessOT  since  1939,  has  devoted  his  dme 
to  general  geology,  and  especially  to  geo- 
logical held  surveying.  Lewis  Burnett 
Kdlum  (Johns  Hopkins  '19,  Ph.D.  iHd. 
'04)  was  in  1928  appointed  Instructor  in 
Paleontology  and  Petroleum  Geology. 
His  work  in  Mexico  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  structural  problems  there,  and  he 
returned  during  the  summers  for  succes- 
sive years,  either  alone  or  with  col- 
leagues and  assistants  from  this  or  other 
univerddes.  He  attained  his  present  rank 
of  associate  professor  in  1937. 

In  1928  the  Universit\'  Museums 
Building  was  completed,  and  the  col- 
lections of  fosnls  were  moved  to  diat 
building.  Those  members  of  the  staff 
directly  connected  with  paleontology 
were  given  quarters  in  the  new  building, 
which  left  much-needed  space  in  the 
Natural  Science  Building.  M^th  this  ad- 
ditiona!  space  and  with  new  facilities  it 
became  possible  to  provide  long-needed 
instruction  in  paleobotany,  and  Chester 
Arthur  Arnold  (Comdl  '14,  Ph.D.  ikid, 
'29)  took  charge  of  this  work,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  Museum  of  Paleon- 
tology and  the  Department  of  Botany. 

In  the  planning  erf"  the  Natural  Science 
Building,  proiasion  had  been  made  for 
instruction  in  soil  geology,  and  in  1927 
Maurice  William  Senstius  (M.S.  '19, 
Sc.D.  *28)  took  charge  of  that  work  and 
was  later  advanced  to  Assistant  Profes- 
sor. In  1930  Armand  John  Fardley 
(lltah  '27,  Ph.D.  Princeton  '30)  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  to  teach  some  of  the 
courses  in  general  and  economic  geology 
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during  Gould's  absence  in  the  antarctic. 
Upon  the  latter  s  resignation  in  1932 
Eardley  became  a  permanent  member  of 
die  staff,  with  his  work  largely  in  the 
field  of  structural  geology.  He  has  held 
an  associate  professorship  since  1939.  It 
was  in  1930  also  that  Geor^ge  Mahon 
Stanley  ('28«,  I%.D.  '32)  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  General  Geology,  to  con- 
tinue certain  courses  in  glacial  gpology 
formerly  taught  by  Leverett. 

In  1934,  when  he  reached  the  com- 
pulsory retirement  age  of  seventy  years, 
Hobbs  was  made  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Geology  and  was  succeeded  by  Case  as 
head  of  the  department.  The  same  year 
Thomas  Seward  Lovering  (£*M.  Minne- 
sota *22,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '24)  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  economic  geology, 
work  in  which  had  been  carried  by  other 
members  of  the  staff  since  die  death  of 
Cook  in  1933. 

Extensive  graduate  work  within  the 
department  has  been  carried  on  only 
within  the  last  diirty  years.  Up  to  1906, 
when  the  period  opened,  but  two  mas- 
ter's degrees  and  two  of  the  doctorate  of 
philosophy  had  been  conferred — one  of 
the  latter  on  Mary  E.  Holmes  in  1887 
and  the  other  on  W.  H.  Sherzer  in  1901. 
Even  after  the  expansion  had  begun,  it 
was  of  necessity  a  considerable  number 
of  years  before  the  degrees  could  be  con- 
fcrred  upon  those  who  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  department.  Within  this  pe- 
riod and  for  some  years  thereafter,  or 
until  the  department  included  a  fair 
number  of  mature  sdiolais,  students 
were  quite  generally  advised  to  continue 
beyond  the  master's  degree  at  the  better- 
equipped  universities  elsewhere.  From 
the  beginning,  however,  the  degree  of 
master  of  science  or  master  of  arts  wiiJiin 
the  department  was  given  only  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  graduate  work 
and  upon  completion  of  a  thesis  ap- 
proved by  tltt  dqpartmenL  These  theses 
in  many  cases  have  been  of  such  value  as 


to  warrant  their  publication  as  definite 
contributions  to  the  science. 

Ermine  C.  Case 

III.  Research  AND  Exploration 

Of  scholarship  there  has  been  no  lack 
among  the  occupants  of  the  chair  of  geol- 
ogy. Dr.  Houghton,  who,  although  he  £d 
no  regular  teaching,  contributed  to  the 
geological  collections  and  was  a  distin- 
guished geologist  of  the  pioneer  period. 

Dr.  M^nchell,  though  he  had  come  to 
the  Uiuversity  without  training  in  geol- 
ogy and  was  probably  better  known 
through  his  lectures  and  writings  as  an 
orator  and  a  great  popuiarizer  of  science, 
contributed  in  important  ways  to  the 
geology  of  the  state.  When  state  geolo- 
gist, he  worked  out  the  basin  structure  of 
the  Paleozoic  formations  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula  and  the  stratigraphy  of  the 
Marshall  group  of  the  Mississippian.  To 
the  geological  journals  he  contributed 
articles  on  more  general  problems  of  the 
science.  His  published  books  and  papers 
make  up  a  list  of  titles  which  covers 
thirteen  pages;  the  wide  range  of  topics 
includes  education,  religion,  and  admin- 
istration. 

His  better-known  books  were  Avu 

adamites  (1880),  Sparks  from  a  Geologtst^s 
Hammer  (1881),  IVorld  Life  (1883),  and 
tValks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field 
(1886).  Wnchdl's  writings  and  lectures, 
matt  than  those  of  any  odier  representa- 
tive  of  science  in  America,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  growmg  liberality  of  thought 
toward  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution. 

It  is  probably  not  widely  known  that 
Dr.  Winchell  started  the  regular  record- 
ing of  daily  meteorological  observations 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  pioneer 
in  this  respect  for  the  country.  Winchdl's 
series,  begun  in  New  York  in  1848,  were 
reported  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington.  In  1854  his  request 
to  die  Regents  was  approved  to  make 
these  observadons  regularly  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  with  his  own  irtstraments  (itP., 
1837-64,  p.  575)- 

Mark  Walrod  Harrington,  Instructor 
in  Geology,  Zoolog>',  and  Botany  in 
1872,  became  in  1879  Director  of  the 
Detroit  Observatory  at  die  University 
and  started  its  series  of  meteorological 
observationR,  founded  the  Am^ican  Me- 
teorological Journal  in  1 884,  and  became 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau in  1892  (see  Part  III :  MrrBoaoLoo- 
ICAL  Instruments  and  the  Teachino 
OF  Meteorology). 

Hilgard,  who  had  hdd  the  ch»r  of 
geology  from  1873  to  1875,  ^^d,  in  con- 
trast to  Winchcll,  gone  through  a  rigor- 
ous technical  training  and  held  an  earned 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  thus 
represented  somewhat  more  of  the  solid 
reputation  in  scholarship.  A  specialist  in 
soils,  his  complete  bibliography  is  very 
extensive,  and  includes  243  titles.  This 
pre-eminence  in  sdiolarship  was  recog- 
nized by  the  conferment  of  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  Universi- 
ties of  Mississippi,  Michigan,  Columbia, 
and  California,  by  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Munich,  and 
by  election  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Russell,  who  succeeded  Winchell  in 
1892,  was  a  pioneer  explorer-geologist  of 

the  Great  Basin  region  of  the  West;  he 
became  a  specialist  of  wide  reputation  on 
glaciers  and  was  the  author  of  a  wide 
range  of  semipopular  IkmIcs  on  Nvr^ 
American  Lakes  (1895),  Glaciers  (1897), 
Volcanoes  (1897),  Rivers  (1898),  and  on 
North  America  with  Reference  to  Its  Geog- 
raphy (1904).  His  Quaternary  HiOmy  of 
Lake  Lahontan,  published  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  is  a  quarto 
monograph  of  288  pages  and  forty-four 
plates,  and  his  correlation  paper  on  the 
Newark  System,  also  issued  hy  die 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  a 
comprehensive  monographic  report  of 
344  pages- 


He  was  in  1906  elected  president  of  the 
Geological  Sodety  of  America.  His  pub- 
lished papers  number  122.  He  led  two 
scientific  and  climbing  expeditions  to 
Mount  Saint  Elias,  arrived  near  its  sum- 
miton  the  second  expedition,  and  pointed 
out  the  route  to  the  Duke  of  AbruzzJ, 
who  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
summit.  In  the  exploring  held  Dr.  Rus- 
sdi  was  a  member  of  the  Trannt  of  Venus 
expedition  of  1874  to  New  Zealand  and 
Kerguelen  Island  in  the  Antarctic;  in 
1878  he  took  part  in  the  government  sur- 
veys west  of  die  one-hundredth  meridian 
(Wheeler  Survey),  in  1880-83  in  surveys 
of  the  Great  Basin  region  for  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  from  1885  to 
1 888  in  studies  of  the  southern  Appalach- 
ians, and  in  1889  exploring  work  for 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  along  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  Alaska.  In  1902,  after  the  grand  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Pd^,  he  went  with  the 
National  Geographic  Society's  eqiedi- 
tion  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

The  research  work  of  Professor  Hobbs 
before  coming  to  the  Univernty  was 
largdy  in  the  field  of  structural  geology 
and  petrography,  with  nearly  a  score  of 
field  seasons  in  western  New  England 
for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
After  entering  upon  his  duties  at  the 
University  it  has  been  within  the  field  of 
dynamical  geology,  with  emphasis  on 
earthquakes,  glaciers,  and  atmospheric 
drcolation  in  its  rdation  to  continental 
glaciers.  He  has  published  four  treatises: 
Earthquakes  (1907),  Existing  Glaciers 
(191 1),  Earth  Evolution  (1921),  and  The 
GlMcial  Anti-eyelofies  (1926);  a  textbook. 
Earth  Features  (1912  and  1931);  two  nar- 
ratives of  exploration,  Cruises  Along  By- 
fVays  of  the  Pacific  (1923)  and  Exploring 
About  the  North  Pole  of  the  fVinds  ( 1 930) ; 
a  war  history,  The  World  War  and  Its 
Consequences,  with  an  introduction  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (191  !S);  three  bio- 
graphical works,  Leonard  h'ood  (1920), 
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Peary  ( 1 936),  and  Explorers  ef  the  Antarc- 
tic (1941);  and  also  gov^ernmenr  and  other 
rep>orts  and  monographs.  His  published 
papers  number  264  titles.  Hobbs  was  in 
1922  exdiange  professor  at  die  Uni- 
versity  of  Delft  and  in  1931  Russel 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
(see  Part  II:  Research  Club).  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  He  organized  and  led  three 
scientific  expeditions  to  Greenland  from 
the  University  in  1926,  1927-28,  and 
1928-39,  and  was  director  of  another  in 
I9J0— ail  chiefly  for  the  study  of  glacial 
and  meteorological  cnndirions. 

Professor  Case  has  done  his  principal 
research  work  in  the  field  of  vertebrate 
palecmtdogjr,  which  has  required  col« 
lection  of  the  material  on  eicploring  trips 
in  various  areas  of  the  western  United 
States.  In  all,  no  less  than  thirty  of  these 
arduous  collecting  expeditions  have  been 
carried  through,  and  in  1913  he  traveled 
throughout  the  worUl  for  study  of  Per- 
mian areas.  Professor  Case  is  today  an 
authority  on  the  vertebrate  life  of  die 
Permian  and  Triassic  ages.  The  published 
material  has  been  brought  out  in  eight 
monographs  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  These  have  been:  No.  55, 
Revititn  ^  the  PefyeosauHat  No.  145, 
Revision  of  the  Cotylosauria;  No.  I46,  Re- 
vision of  the  Amphibia  and  Pisces  of  the 
Permian;  No.  181,  Permo-Carboniferous 
VerUkrates  of  New  Mexico;  No.  207,  The 
PermoJCttrioniferous  Red  Beds;  No.  283, 
Environment  of  Vertebrate  Life  in  the  Late 
Paleozoic;  No.  321,  New  Reptiles  and 
Stegocephalians  from  the  Upper  Triassic; 
and  No.  375,  Environment  of  Tetrapod Ufe 
in  the  Late  Paleozoic  of  Regions  Other  than 
North  America.  His  published  papers  are 
represented  by  144  titles.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Sodeiy 
and  was  Russel  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1934.  He  was  in  1929  president  of 
the  Paleontologicai  Society  of  America. 

Frank  Leveret^  for  a  score  of  years 


(1908-28)  Lecturer  on  Glacial  Geology, 

is  an  outstanding  authority  on  the 
Pleistocene  glaciology  of  North  America. 
This  has  been  recognized  by  his  election 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  to  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
and  by  the  conferment  upon  him  of  the 
honorary  d^ee  of  doctor  of  science  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1930.  His 
greater  monographs,  all  published  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  include 
The  Illinois  Glacial  Lobe  (1899),  Glacial 
Formations  and  Drainage  Features  of  the 
Erie  and  Ohio  Basins  (1902),  and  (with 
Frank  Taylor)  The  Pleistocene  of  In- 
diana and  Michigan  and  the  History  of  the 
Great  Lakes  (1915).  His  published  papers 
number  170  tities. 

Charles  Willbrd  Cook  (1908-33),  Pro- 
fessor of  Economic  Geology,  was  a  spe- 
cialist on  deposits  of  salt,  oil,  gas,  and 
molybdenum  minerals  and  published 
some  nineteen  scientific  papers. 

Laurence  McK.  Gould  (1921-32),  In- 
structor, Assistant  Professor,  and  Asso- 
date  Professor  in  the  department,  has 
played  an  important  part  in  scientific 
exploration.  He  was  geologist  and 
second-in-command  of  the  first  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Greenland  expedi- 
tion (1926),  geographer  and  topog- 
rapher and  second^n-command  of  the 
Putnam  arctic  expedition  (1927),  and 
senior  scientist  and  second-in-command 
of  the  first  Byrd  antarctic  expedition 
(1928-30). 

Lewis  B.  Kellum,  Associate  Professor 
of  Paleontology  (1928 — ),  has  directed 
six  sdentific  expeditions  to  Mesdco  in  tiie 
years  1930  to  1935.  They  have  been  de- 
voted to  a  geological  study  of  eastern 
Durango,  southern  and  southwestern  Co- 
ahuila,  the  San  Carlos  Mountains,  and 
nortiiem  Zacatecas.  The  expeditions  have 
been  financed  by  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  and  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Gecdogists  from  die  facul- 
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des  of  Chicago,  Johns  Hopkins,  Midii- 

gan,  and  Rochester  universities,  and 
Michigan  State,  Rutgers,  and  Texas 
Technological  College  have  taken  part 
in  these  expeditions.  Kdliun's  most  im- 
portant contributions  are:"Paleontology 
and  Stratigraphy  of  the  Castle  Hayne 
and  Trent  Marls  in  North  Carolina"  and 
"Evoludon  of  the  Cofthuila  Peninsula, 
Mexico." 

Ralph  T  Belknap,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Geology  (1923 — ),  has  nnade  four 
expeditions  to  Greenland,  all  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  expedition  (1926),  in 
charge  of  surveys,  second-in-command 
of  the  second  (1927)  and  third  (1928)  ex- 
peditions in  like  capacity,  and  he  led  the 
Michigan-Pan-American  expedition  to 
northwest  Greenland  in  1932. 

Irving  D.  Scott,  Professor  of  Physio- 
graphical  Geology  (1906 — ),  is  a  special- 
ist in  the  study  of  lakes  and  of  dune 
formations.  His  sdentiiic  papers  com- 
prise eleven  tides. 

George  M.  Ehlers,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Geology  (1914— ),  has  specialized 
in  Paleozoic  paleontoloery-  and  is  credited 
with  sixteen  scientific  papers. 

Thomas  S.  Levering,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Eeoaomic  Geology  (1934—), 
has  studied  especially  the  rocks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  struc- 
turally and  with  regard  to  the  ore  de- 
posits. His  puUidied  papers  number 
twenty-nine  titles.  The  most  im(>ortant 
are:  "Geolog^'  and  Ore  Deposits  of  the 
Breckenridge  Mining  District,  Colorado," 
and  'Theory  of  Heat  Conduction  Ap- 
plied to  Geologic  Problems." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
mineral  deposits  in  the  Upper  Penin- 


sula of  the  state,  early  made  known  by 

Douglass  Houghton,  the  small  develop- 
ment of  the  geological  sciences  at  the 
University  during  its  first  half  century  is 
remarkable.  For  this  there  are  several 
causes.  A  lack  of  confidence  arose  out  of 
the  Douglas-Rose  scandal  within  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  for  Douglas  was 
in  charge  of  all  the  geological  work  for 
the  first  ten  years  and  for  an  even  longer 
time  for  the  work  in  mineralogy.  How- 
ever, the  rivalry  between  the  two  penin- 
sulas of  the  state  and  the  location  of  the 
mineral  deposits  wi  thin  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula developed  a  local  pride  which  was 
only  satisfied  when  the  School  of  Mines 
was  finally  established  at  Houghton, 
more  than  forty  years  after  the  fbiuiding 
of  the  University.  This,  as  well  as  the 
location  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  state  capital,  caused  a  division 
of  state  appropriations  and  a  diverrion  of 
federal  support  when  the  Morrill  Act  was 
passed  in  1865.^  The  needless  triplication 
of  personnel  and  laboratory  equipment 
which  these  unwise  decisions  of  the  state 
legislature  brou^t  about,  greatly  handi- 
capped Michigan  and  Iowa,  which  had 
much  the  same  experience,  among  the 
state  universities. 

WiLUAM  H.  HOSBS 

■The  Gv9  War  betuvoi  the  rates  had  shown  the 
oountty't  need  in  such  «  national  emergency  for  mea 
of  educadon  trained  to  take  command  in  regimental 
positions.  To  encourage  such  training  Congress  at  the 
concluHon  of  the  war  provided  by  the  Morrill  Act 
for  the  MrvfaM  «f  as  umj  officer  and  a  grant  of 
tsofioa  WDaQRUf  10  fine  college  in  each  Mate,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  college  indode  onanea  in  en^neeiing 
and  mechanic  arts  and  would  in  addition  provnde 
compulsory  courses  in  military  training  for  all  its  stu- 
dents during  their  first  two  years  of  attendance.  For 
Michigan  this  grant  went  to  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  at  East  Lansing,  now  the  Midisaa 
State  College  fiif  ilgiicultim  and  Apiplied  Sciciioek 
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A  MONG  American  institutions  the 
/-A  University  of  Michigan  has  al- 
^  )\.  ways  been  prominent  in  the 
cultivftdoii  of  the  German  language.  It 
was  early  recognized  that  German  ranked 
in  cultural  and  practical  value  with  the 
classical  languages,  and  it  came  to  be 
Gonndered  almost  axiomatic  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  necessary 
for  every  well-educated  person.  Until  the 
time  of  World  War  I  the  enrollment 
m  Geman  was  larger  than  that  in  any 
of  the  other  modern  langui^ies,  and,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  long  succe<;sion  of 
able  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  it  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  educational 
program  of  the  state. 

The  first  evidence  of  any  interest  in 
modern  languages  in  the  L?niversity  of 
Michigan  is  afforded  by  the  appearance 
of  the  name  of  Louis  Fasquelle^  Pfofessor 
of  Modem  Languages,  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  year  1846-47.  During  his  first  two 
years  on  the  faculty  his  teachmg  was  con- 
fined to  one  course  in  French.  It  was  only 
one-tJiird  of  a  year  long  (one  term),  but 
was  ordinarily  required  for  graduation, 
as  were  all  the  courses  listed.  There  were 
then  no  dectives  indicated,  or  even 
alternative  curriculums.  The  French 
course  was  extended  to  two  terms  in 
1848—49,  at  which  time,  according  to  the 
Catalogue^  one  term  of  Spanish  and  one  of 
Italian  were  also  taught.  The  latter  two 
courses  were  replaced  by  German  in  the 
fall  of  1849.  That  this  pioneer  work  be- 
fore 1850  was  highly  esteemed,  however 
slight  it  may  now  seem,  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  Regents'  annual  report  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  1849: 

It  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that 
they  [the  Regents]  have  introduced  a  system 


of  extensive  and  efficient  study  in  Modern 
Languages,  running  through  the  whole 
ooune,  which  will  make  aU  students  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  modem  languages 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  particularly  the 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  In 
Eastern  Colleges,  the  Modem  Laagnages  are 
but  an  incidental  study,  during  one  or  two 
terms  of  certain  classes;  and  that,  by  stu- 
dents only  who  may  elect  them  in  preference 
to  other  branches.  In  this  respect,  our  Uni- 
versity possesses  superior  privil^;es;  and 
meets,  more  extensively  and  efficiently,  the 
wants  of  our  educated  youth,  than  any  of 
our  older  Colleges.  It  is  a  new  feature  in  Col- 
lege studies,  and  particularly  appropriate  to 
our  Western  Stales,  filling  up  with  a  ferdgn 
population  from  nearly  all  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe.  (R.S.P.I.,  1849,  pp.  34-35.) 

It  may  well  be  doubted  that  this  ex- 
actly represented  the  situation,  however, 
for  in  our  own  time  it  isonly  a  very  excep- 
tional student  who  acquires  much  knowl. 
edge  of  a  foreign  language  in  two-thirds 
of  a  year,  and  the  catalogues  do  not  con- 
firm the  statement  that  instruction  in 
modem  languages  ran  ''through  die 
whole  course." 

Louis  Fasquelle,  i  849-62. — In  1 849- 
50,  when  Gennan  made  its  appearance, 
the  total  amount  of  modem  language 
work  was  comprised  in  two  terms  of  Ger- 
man (junior  year)  and  two  terms  of 
French  (one  term  in  the  sophomore  and 
the  other  in  the  junior  year).  Spanish  and 
Italian  were  not  offered  again  for  neatly 
twenty  years. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  studies  led  in  1851 
to  the  introduction  of  a  acKntific  course. 
Three  terms  each  (an  entire  year)  of 
French  and  German  were  required,  and 
students  in  the  dasucal  course  were  also 
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obliged  to  offer  three  terms  of  French, 

but  only  two  of  German.  The  more  in- 
formative Catalogue  of  that  year  tells  US 
what  was  done  m  the  three  terms: 

First  term:  Grammar — Oral  and  written 
exercises  in  translating  from  English  into 
German  and  from  German  into  Enghsh. 

Second  term:  Grammar  continued — Oral 
and  written  eiercises  in  German.  Translation 
from  German  into  English. 

Third  term:  Grammar  continued — Oral 
and  written  c9EerdMs  on  the  idioms  of  die 
language.  ScfaiUer-Wilhelni  Tdl. 

From  diis  it  would  appear  that  die 

ground  actually  covered  was  about  the 
same  as,  or  a  little  less  than,  that  which 
we  at  present  cover  in  two  semesters  of  a 
b^inning  class. 

Fasquelle  became  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  and  Literature  in  1854-55, 
The  same  year,  students  in  the  classical 
coarse  were  obliged  to  include  three 
terms  of  German,  and  when  the  Univer- 
sity changed  to  the  semester  system  in 
the  fall  of  1856,  the  requirement  in  each 
language  remained  at  one  year.  In  1857, 
the  German  textbook  prescribed  was 
Woodbury's  Method^  and  the  students 
were  still  reading  IVilhelm  Tell  in  the  sec- 
ond semester.  It  would  seem  that  Fas- 
quelle did  not  vary  his  work  greatly. 
German  became  an  elective  subject  for 
all  students  in  1855,  although  French  re> 
mained  as  a  requirement. 

In  1858,  courses  approvedlbrresidenoe 
work  by  candidates  for  the  master^s  de- 
gree were  listed;  these  courses  were  se- 
lected from  the  regular  undergraduate 
work.  Among  these  were  Fasquelle's  lec- 
tures in  French  literature  (first  semester) 
and  in  German  literature  (second  semes- 
ter), which  were  the  requirements  in 
modem  languages. 

EowAKD  P.  Evans,  1862-70.— On  the 
death  of  Fasquelle  in  1862  Edward  Pay- 
son  Evans  ('54)  became  an  instructor 
and  after  a  year  was  appointed  to  the 
professonhipof  modem  languages. ^IVhile 


carrjring  on  advanced  studies  in  GeT" 

many,  he  had  developed  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  Prussian  school  system.  He  gave 
the  details  of  the  work  in  modern  lan- 
guages as  follows—the  first  evident  diat 
Germanic  philology  had  readied  Michi- 
gan: 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  Department 

embrace: 

1.  The  French  and  German  languages. 

2.  Freneh  and  German  literature. 

3.  The  general  principles  of  Qimparative 

Philology. 

The  method  of  instruction  comprises 
translations,  written  and  oral  exercises,  ex- 
aminations and  lectures.  The  following  text- 
books are  used:  Fasquelle's  French  Method; 
Fasqudle's  CnUo^meU  Remder;  Dumas*  Ms- 
poleOlt  (Fasquelle's  edition);  Racine  and 
Mbli^;  Douai's  German  Grammar;  Adler's 
Gmmm  Rtader;  Adler^s  HMdhok  ^Gtmum 
UtmMm,  (Car.,  1863HS4,  pp.  44-45.) 

Students  in  the  scienttfic  course  (see 

Part  I:  Tappan  Administration)  were 
required  the  next  year  to  take  four  semes- 
ters of  French,  but  only  two  of  Gecmaa, 
and  Otto's  German  Grammar  took  die 
place  of  Douai's.  A  further  semester  of 
German  was  added  in  1866-67  *s  an  elec- 
tive for  students  in  the  scientific  course. 
Professor  Evans  listed  some  twelve 
books  of  reference:  . 

In  connection  with  the  lectures  on  Com- 
parative Philology  and  Modem  Literature, 
the  following  books  of  reference  are  recoro* 
mended  as  most  accessible  to  the  student: 
....  Dwight's  Modem  Philology,  Max 
MiiUer's  Science  of  Language  and  Survey  of 

Languages  the  Works  of  Ren  an,  Rask, 

Pictet,  Nodier,  and  Wilhehn  von  Humboldt. 

Until  Evans'  resignation  in  1870  the 
requirements  in  both  languages  for  those 
in  the  classical  course  remained  at  two 
years,  with  four  semesters  each  lan- 
guage for  the  scientific  course.  Evans 
also  gave  lectures  on  German  literature. 

George  S.  Morris,  1870-79. — George 
Sylvester  Morris  (Dartmouth  *6i,  Ph.D. 
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hon.  Michigan  *8l)  became  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  1870,  and  under 
his  direction  the  program  of  readings  in 
German  seems  to  have  varied  from  year 
to  year  in  the  more  advanced  work.  For 
example,  in  1871  the  senior  students  in 
the  scientific  course  read  Schiller's  IVil- 
hebn  Tell  and  the  Geschichte  des  dreissig- 
fikrigeu  Krieges. 

The  number  of  students  was  somewhat 
increased  through  the  addition  of  civil 
engineering  students  in  the  fall  of  1872 
tad  ttudents  of  mining  engineering  tti 
Febniuy,  1874,  but  there  was  no  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  language  of- 
fered. The  younger  men  in  the  depart- 
ment usually  remained  but  a  year  or  two 
and  seem  to  have  been  compelled  to  di> 
vide  their  time  between  German  and 
French.  That  the  conception  of  the  rela- 
tive difficulty  of  texts  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  present  day  b 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1874  students 
in  the  classical  course  read  Goethe's 
Fauj/  in  their  second  semester,  while 
Wilkelm  TeU  was  considered  a  logical 
text  for  the  fourth.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  preparation  of  students 
was  very  different  from  that  in  our  own 
day;  in  the  forties  all  aspirants  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  had  a  thorough  tnun- 
ing  in  forma!  grammar  and  long  pfacdoe 
in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Although  the  Calendar  of  1874-75  was 
the  first  to  omtain  a  refeicnce  to  die  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy,  no  graduate 
courses  were  available  to  students  in 
German.  The  age  of  specialization  had 
not  yet  arrived;  anyone  with  Itngiustic 
training  was  eligible  to  teach  several  lan- 
guages. Alfred  Hennequin  and  Paul  R. 
B.  de  Font  (see  also  Part  II:  Office  of 
THE  Registrar;  Part  IV:  Dbpartmbnt 
OP  Romance  Languaobs)  appeared  for 
years  in  the  Calendar  as  teachers  of  both 
French  and  German,  and  Edward  Lor- 
raine Walter  ('68,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  '77),  of 
the  Department  of  Latin,  not  only  taught 


modem  languages  as  well  as  Latin,  but 
subsequently  became  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Modern  Languages. 

The  advanced  work  (that  is,  the  third 
and  fourth  semesters  of  study)  in  Ger- 
man consisted  at  that  time  of  Goethe's 
Iphigenie  and  Dichtung  und  IVahrheit, 
O.  Brosius'  Schiller  und  sein  f^erhdUniss 
tu  dm  PukHhrn  seiner  Zeit,  Niebuhr^s 
Tales  of  Greek  Heroes  (for  translaticm 
into  German),  and  lectures. 

Caivin  Thomas  ('74,  A.M.  '77,  LL.D. 
'04)  became  Instructor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  1878-79.  At  that  time  the  first- 
semester  courses  consisted  of  beginning 
German  (four  hours)  and  Emilia  Galotti 
(five  hours) ;  and  German  plays,  Goethe's 
F4Mst^  and  Geschiehte  der  deutschen  Liter- 
atur  were  studied  in  the  second  semes- 
ter. There  was  no  required  work  in 
modern  languages  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
dor  of  arts,  hut  for  that  of  bachelor  of 
sdence  and  for  the  hadidor's  degrees  in 
engineering  (civil  engineer  and  mechan- 
ical engineer),  two  semesters  each  of 
French  and  German  were  required,  and 
for  the  bachelor  of  letters,  four  semesttn 

each  of  French  and  German. 

Edwin  L,  Walter,  1879-87. — Morris 
was  succeeded  in  1879  by  Walter  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Languages. 

A  two-hour  lecture  course  on  the  sci- 
ence of  language  by  Thomas  was  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  and  two  years 
later  a  furdier  addition  to  the  courses 
was  offered-^Ierder's  Gesekkk^  ier 
Menschheit. 

The  amount  of  work  in  German  was 
gradually  increasing,  eighteen  hours  be- 
ing offered  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
year  1 883-84  and  fifteen  in  the  second. 

Calvin  Thomas,  1887-95. — The  work 
in  French  and  Goman  was  divided  in 
1887-88;  Walter  was  made  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  and 
Thomas  became  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  The  first  no- 
tice b  die  CedendMr  of  a  seminar  course 
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in  German  appeared  at  this  time.  A  short 

course  in  Gothic  was  also  listed,  and  sci- 
entific German  was  introduced,  so  that 
now  a  total  of  thirty-nine  hours  of  work 
was  offered  during  the  year.  About  diis 
timeSweffish  and  Norwegian  in  alternate 
years  were  first  offered  by  Thomas,  one 
hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.  This 
bcoadening  of  the  program  was  carried 
Airther  in  1889,  when  Alexis  Frederick 
Lange  ('85,  Ph.D.  '921,  Instructor  in 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon,  taught  courses 
in  Middle  High  and  Old  High  German, 
and  Thomas  gave  seminars  in  German 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  courses  in  Old 
High  German  were  taken  over  in  1 890  by 
Geoige  Allison  Hench  (Lafayette  '85, 
Ph.D*  Johns  Hopkins  '89),  Instructor  in 
German.  Max  Winkler  (Harvard  '89, 
Ph.D.  '92)  was  at  that  time  appointed 
Instructor  in  German  and  olfoed  succes- 
nve  courses  in  literature  of  the  Reformat 
tion  and  lyric  poctPr--,  and  Professor 
Thomas  added  to  his  other  work  a  semi- 
nar  fiir  teachers  and  courses  in  linguistic 
science  and  the  history  of  German  litenu 
ture. 

In  May,  1891,  Hench  was  made  As- 
sistant Professor  and  in  1891-92  gave  a 
course  in  German  grammar  fnm  a  his- 
torical and  comparative  point  of  view. 
During  the  same  year  Thomas  tried  the 
experiment  of  giving  a  course  in  Old  Ice- 
landic. In  addition  to  two  years  of  pre- 
liminary work  tlurty-three  hours  of  ad- 
vanced work  were  now  offered  each  year. 

The  instructors  in  German  appointed 
at  about  that  time  were  Jonathan  Au- 
gust Charles  Hildner  ('90,  Ph.D,  Leipzig 
'99)  in  1 891,  Ernst  Heinrich  Menscl 
(Carthage  '87,  Litt.D.  ibid.  '20,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  '96)  in  1892,  and  Tobias 
Johann  Casjen  DiekhoflT  Ph.D. 
Leipzig  '99)  in  1893. 

Old  Saxon  was  added  to  the  schedule 
in  1894,  and  appeared  at  intervals  in  the 
Calendar  hotsk  that  time  on. 


With  the  establisiwient  of  the  separate 

Department  of  Engineering  in  1895,  two 
sections  in  beginning  German  for  engi- 
neering students  were  formed.  These 
classes  were  taught  by  Diekhoff,  who 
also  gave  advanced  courses  in  descrip- 
tive prose  and  scientific  German.  Un- 
til the  spring  of  1928,  however,  modem 
language  instruction  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  was  independent  of  diat  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts. 

George  A.  Hench,  1895-99. — While 
Professor  Thomas  was  ateent  on  leave 

in  1895-96,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Colum- 
bia University,  and  George  Allison 
Hench,  then  Acting  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, succeeded  him  in  the  headship  of 
the  department.  Ernst  Voss  (Ph.D.  Leip- 
zig '9O  returned  as  Instructor;  and  Ed- 
win Carl  Roedder  (93,  Ph.D.  '98, 
Litt.D.  '38)  entered  the  department  with 
an  assistantship.  Winkler  at  that  time 
gave  a  course  in  Faust,  through  both 
semesters,  but  no  Scandinavian  was 
offered  that  year,  although  in  1896-97 
Hench,  as  Acting  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  offered 
courses  in  Gothic  and  Old  Norse.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  full  professorship  in  the 
spring  of  1897,  and  in  the  next  year's 
Calendar  special  work  for  prospective 
teachers  was  first  specifically  announced. 
Warren  Washburn  Florer  (DePauw  '90, 
Fh.D.  Cornell  '97)  and  John  Edward 
Lautner  ('95,  M.L.  '96)  were  made  in- 
structors in  German,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  department  two  more 
were  added  in  the  fall  of  1898,  Ewald 
Augustus  Boucke  (Ph.D.  Freiburg  '94) 
and  Ernst  J.  Fluegel.  The  name  of 
George  Hempl  ('79,  Ph.D.  Jena  '89, 
LL.D.  Michigan  '15J  first  appeared  that 
year  in  connection  with  die  Department 
of  German,  although  his  work  was  not 
specified.  He  subsequently  offered  in  the 
Department  of  English  a  course  in  pho- 
netics which  was  also  listed  with  die 
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irork  in  German.  Courses  in  Old  Saxon 

and  German  folklore  were  offered.  The 
amount  of  advanced  work  be>'ond  the 
junior  grade  had  now  reached  twenty 
hours  a  week. 

George  Hfmpl,  i?99-i900. — In  Au- 
gust, 1899,  Professor  Hench  was  killed  in 
an  accident,  and  George  Hempl,  Profes- 
sor of  Ens^h  PhUology  and  General 
Linguistics,  was  temporarily  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  German.  He 
entered  actively  into  the  teaching,  giving 
conrBes  in  Gothic,  modem  Gonman 
sounds,  mediods  of  teaching  German, 
and  German  syntax. 

Max  Winkler,  1900-1929. — In  the 
spring  of  1900,  Max  Winkler  was  made 
iUting  Professor  of  German  and  was 
given  temporary  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment; two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature*  The  same  two  years  saw  the 
appointment  of  Herbert  DeWitt  Car- 
rington  (Yale  '84,  Ph.D.  Heidelberg 
'97),  Carl  Frederick  Augustus  Lange 
('94,  Ph.D.  '03),  Carl  Eggert  (Iowa  '86, 
Ph.D.  Chicago  '91),  and  John  William 
Scholl  ('01,  Ph.D.  '05),  all  as  instructors. 
The  advanced  work  in  the  department 
was  rising  continually  and  in  1902-3 
amounted  to  sixty-eight  hours.  A  course 
in  Old  Icelandic,  by  Boucke,  indicated  a 
revived  interest  in  Scandinavian,  which, 
however,  was  not  given  again  until  1 907. 

The  first  official  mention  of  extracur- 
ricular faculty  activity  was  made  in  the 
announcement  of  the  department  for 
1903-4,  as  follows: 

Journal  Club. — Meetings  of  instructors 
and  advanced  students  of  the  Gcnnan  De. 
partment  arc  held  every  two  or  three  weeks 
throughout  the  year,  at  which  reports  are 
made  of  important  contributions  to  German 
pluldogf  and  literature.  {Cti^  S9P3^  P* 
74.) 

Departmental  notices  also  attested  the 
growing  importance  of  the  training  of 
teachers*  '*The  requirements  of  the 


teacher's  diploma  in  German  is  twenty- 
five  hours  of  work  in  the  Department  se- 
lected after  consultation  with  the  profes- 
sor in  charge"  (Ca/.,  1905-6).  By  this 
time  Hildner,  Boucke,  Florer,  and  Eg- 
gert had  been  advanced  to  assistant  pro- 
fessorships; and  Diekhoff  had  been 
appointed  Junior  Professor.  Throughout 
this  period,  because  of  a  growing  interest 
in  German,  instructors  were  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  1909  there  were 
seven  sections  for  freshmen,  ten  for  soph- 
omores, and  seven  for  juiuors,  with  fifty, 
five  hours  of  electives  for  upperclass  and 
graduate  students.  In  1911  Boucke  re- 
ceived a  full  professorship.  In  191 1  he 
had  devdioped  a  course  in  Norwegian 
literature  in  English,  the  only  work 
offered  in  Scandinavian  for  the  next 
fourteen  years.  Throughout  this  period 
instructors  changed  rapidly.  Among  ap- 
pointments was  that  of  Fred  B.  Wahr 
Ph.D.  '15)  in  191a  as  an  instructor. 
With  the  advent  of  the  first  World  W^ar 
a  feeling  against  study  of  the  German 
language  and  culture  spread  throughout 
the  country,  but  was  not  immediately 
apparent  in  the  University.  In  19 16-17 
the  twelve  staff  members  were  teaching 
nine  freshman  sections  and  nine  sopho- 
more sections,  in  addition  to  many  ad- 
vanced classes.  The  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  enrollment  dropped  to  three 
freshman  sections  and  seven  sophomore 
secrions,  and  three  members  of  the  fiu- 
ulty,  Eggert,  Florer,  and  Boucke  (who 
had  retained  his  German  citizenship)  left 
the  University  faculty.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Peterson  (Lake  Forest  '11,  A.M. 
Michigan  '16)  was  transferred  from  an 
instructorship  in  the  Department  of  En- 
gineering English  to  a  similar  position  in 
this  department  in  1916.  After  a  year  he 
became  Instructor  in  Rhetoric.  By  19x8 
Wahr  was  in  military  service,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  various  changes,  only  three 
men — ^Winkler,  Diekhoff,  and  Hildnei^ 
remained,  and  only  a  few  sectkms  in  de- 
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jnentary  work  and  twelve  hours  of  senior 

and  graduate  work  were  offered  each 
semester.  Work  in  Scandinavian  fell  to 
zero  once  more;  it  did  not  benefit  by 
the  misfortiiiies  of  its  sister  language  as 
did  the  Romance  languages.  Enrollment 
fell  from  a  peak  of  1,300  to  less  than  100. 

During  the  first  postwar  years,  return 
to  the  study  of  Grnnan  was  very  slow, 
though  there  was  sufficient  development 
to  justify  a  gradual  increase  in  the  fac- 
ulty. Wahr  returned  to  become  Assist- 
ant Professor  in  1911,  and  SchoU  in  1929 
became  i^sociate  Professor.  During  die 
years  1913  and  1924,  however,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  elementary  students 
neoeMtated  the  appmntment  of  five  new 
instnictois,  among  whom  was  Arthur 
Van  Duren,  Jr.  ('23,  Ph.D.  '30),  and  a 
further  increase  in  enrollment  by  1925  al- 
lowed the  appointments  of  Norman  Le- 
roy  Willey  (Syracuse  '08,  Ph.D.  Michigan 
'25)  as  Assistant  Professor  and  of  Walter 
Albert  Reichart  ('25,  Ph.D.  '30)  and 
three  others  as  instructors. 

In  1925-26  the  ftculty  connsted  of 
two  professors,  two  associate  professors, 
two  assistant  professors,  and  seven  in- 
structors. Work  in  beginning  German 
was  again  offered  in  the  second  semester. 
Scientific  German  became  an  alternative 
in  the  third  and  fourth  semesters,  thir- 
teen hours  of  optional  work  was  offered 
in  the  junior  courses,  and  the  advanced 
work  totaled  twenty-four  hours.  Courses 
in  Nor\vegtan  and  Old  Norse  were  again 
undertaken.  The  journal  club  was  re- 
vived in  1926.  Almost  every  year  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors, among  them  one  of  the  present 
members  of  the  staff,  Philip  Diamond 
('22,  A.M.  '27). 

JoHK  W.  Eaton,  1929-35,— John  Wal- 
lace Eaton  (A.M.  Dublin  '12,  LL.B.  Sas- 
katchewan '23,  Litt.D.  Dublin  '29)  was 
called  from  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan in  1929  to  become  Professor  of 
German  and  Chairman  of  the  D^art- 


ment,  following  the  retirement  of  Profes- 
sor Max  Winkler,  who  died  on  March  14, 
1930.  The  German  staff  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  had  been  consoli- 
dated with  that  of  the  department  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  in  this  way  three  new  members 
were  added  to  the  faculty:  Alfred 
Oughton  Lee  (M.S.  Berlin  '94,  M.D. 
il^id.  '98),  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Edmund  Wild  (Texas  '03,  M.S. 
iM,  '09),  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, and  Aloysius  Joseph  Gaiss  (Al- 
fred Univ.  '18,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '29), 
Assistant  Professor.  In  1929-30  the  work 
in  the  department  indnded  nineteen  sec- 
tions  of  beginning  German,  with  two  ex- 
tra off-semester  courses;  ten  sections  of 
sophomore  German;  six  sections  of  junior 
work;  four  extra  hours  of  clectives;  and 
ten  hours  of  graduate  decdves.  Ten 
hours'  work  in  Scandinavian  was  also 
offered  each  semester.  The  following  year 
there  were  twenty-four  sections  of  begin- 
nii^  German,  and  diis  continued  growdi 
in  enrollment  necessitated  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  more  instructors.  Willey  be- 
came Associate  Professor,  and  Reichart 
and  Van  Duren  were  advanced  to  assist- 
ant  professorships. 

There  was  a  decline  to  seventeen  regu- 
lar sections  of  freshman  work  in  the  au- 
tiunn  of  1932,  an  effect  of  die  financial 
depression.  Although  the  enrollment 
gradually  increased  after  its  lowest  point 
in  1933,  rhe  retrenchment  in  the  number 
of  courses  continued.  During  the  year 
193s  Pkofessor  Tobias  J.  C.  Diekhoff 
and  Associate  Professor  Edmund  Wild 
were  taken  by  death. 

Henry  W.  Nordmeyer,  since  1935. 
—Henry  W.  Noidmcyer  (Ph.D.  Wis- 
consin  '14),  of  New  York  University, 
became  Professor  of  German  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  German  in 
1935.  Since  dien  die  enrollment  has  in- 
creased, and  die  woric  has  been  expanded. 
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There  were  i  ,035  students  enroUed  in  dhe 
department  in  1939-40. 

Methods  of  instruction. — German 
iiutructioii  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
has,  of  course,  been  exposed  to  the  vari- 
ous pedagogical  fads  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  of  educational  experimenters 
during  the  coufse  of  nearly  a  century^ 
but  the  sane  views  of  the  various  heads 
of  the  department  have  always  prevented 
great  excesses.  With  prudent  conserva- 
tism tile  department  has  kept  in  mind 
the  lact  duit  this  is  an  American  institu- 
tion, hence  the  main  objective  of  the 
instruction  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 
German  language. 

In  Pn^essor  Fasqudle's  time  there  was 
little  to  distinguish  the  teaching  of  an- 
cient and  of  modern  languages;  both  were 
impressed  upon  the  student's  mind  by 
dicdonary,  granunar,  and  written  work, 
whenas  conversation  was  ]»acdcally  ig- 
nored. 

With  £vans>  Thomas,  and  Hench, 
Germanic  philology  was  stressed  and  the 
intenrelattons  of  English  and  the  for- 
eign  language  were  emphasized.  Under 
Hempl's  brief  chairmanship  German  pho- 
netics assumed  major  importance  and  a 
good  pranunciation  was  considered  the 
principal  essential  of  any  serious  work. 
The  direct-method  system  of  instruction 
reached  the  University  of  Michigan 
shordy  after  the  new  century  began^  but 
Winkler's  conservative  attitude  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  to  extremes  in 
the  German  classrooms. 

The  present  tendency  to  treat  a  mod- 
em language  as  a  mere  incidental  in  the 
cultural  pattern  of  the  foreigners  who 
speak  it — to  relegate  German  linguistic 
instruction  to  the  position  of  an  orienta- 
tion course  in  Genman  civilization— has 
at  present  no  advocates  in  our  corps  of 
instructors. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures  has  in- 
cluded the  names  of  a  oonrnderable  num- 


ber of  outstanding  scholars.  Edward  P. 
Evans  lived  abroad  after  his  resignation 
and  became  a  scholar  and  litterateur  of 
acknowledged  importance,  writing  with 
equal  facility  books  in  German  and  in 
English,  e.g.,  Evolutional  Ethics  and  Ani- 
mal Psychology  (1898),  Beitrage  zur 
mmeriktmiseken  IMmUvr-  tmd  KnUurge- 
schichte  (Stuttgart,  1898). 

Professor  Calvin  Thomas  was  in  his 
day  perhaps  the  best-known  Germanic 
scholar  in  America,  and  his  Complete 
German  Grammar  still  remains  the  out* 
standing  textbook  in  its  class.  He  was  es- 
pecially proficient  in  his  work  on  Goethe 
and  was  a  pioneer  among  American 
schidars  in  employing  tiie  Wdmar  ar- 
chives. His  edition  <^ Faust  was  his  most 
important  contribution  in  this  field,  al- 
though his  Tasso  and  Hermann  und  Do- 
rothea  pve  abundant  evidence  of  his 
accuracy  and  erudition. 

George  Allison  Hench  was  a  distin- 
guished philologist  and  research  scholar 
of  his  day,  already  recognized  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  although  he  was 
only  thirty-t!iree  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  great  contributions  to  philology  are 
the  Monsee  Fragmente  and  Der  althoch- 
deuisthe  Jsidor,  but  his  name  also  ap- 
pears under  many  articles  in  scholarly 
publications  of  his  time. 

Max  Winkler  was  a  worthy  successor 
of  such  men  as  Thomas  and  Hench,  and 
his  great  erudition  is  evidenced  by  hb 
meticulously  annotated  editions  of  many 
German  classics,  for  example,  Emilia 
Galottiy  Egmont,  IVallenstein,  and  Iphi- 
genie. 

Jonathan  A.  C.  Hildner,  whose  retire- 
ment came  in  1938,  leaves  behind  him 
the  record  of  a  long  career  of  inspira- 
tional teaching  and  die  remembrance  of 
a  fatherly  interest  in  his  students.  Pro- 
fessor Hildner  also  was  the  author  of 
many  books  and  articles,  of  which  the 
most  notable  is,  possibly,  his  schobrly 
editicm  of 
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Tobias  J.  C.  Diekhoff  also  long  occu- 
pied an  important  position  on  the  staff 
and  is  remembered  with  aiiecdon  by 
many  old  graduates.  His  best  book  was 
his  annotated  edtcion  of  Ntuhan  der 
Weise. 

Several  of  the  men  on  the  staff  who 
guned  no  especial  recognition  from  pub- 
lications in  the  field  of  Germanic  studies 
were  nevertheless  most  efficient  in  their 
classroom  work  and  contributed  much 
more  than  their  share  to  the  popularity 
of  the  department.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Ernst  Heinrich  Mensel,  a 
g^al  and  genuinely  loved  instructor, 
«iio  was  later  a  well-known  professor  at 
Smith  College. 

A  good  number  of  those  whose  names 
appear  but  transitorily  on  our  faculty 
lists  have  attained  great  disdncticm  in 
the  field  elsewhere:  Professor  Thuman 
(University  of  Kansas),  Professor  Hol- 
lander (Texas),  Professor  Boucke  (Hei- 
delberg), Professor  Weigand  (Yale),  Pro- 
fessor Roedder  (New  York  University), 
and  Professor  Lussky  (Arkansas). 

The  total  number  of  advanced  degrees 
in  German  through  June,  1940,  was  243. 
GhT  these  41  were  degrees  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  20a  were  master's  de- 
grees—2  of  philosophy,  i  of  science,  and 
199  of  arts. 


The  range  of  subjects  treated  in  the 
department  in  the  days  of  Winkler  com- 
prises m  itself  a  liberal  education.  For  ex- 
ampk,  in  the  second  semester  of  1909-10 
twenty-six  distinct  German  courses  for 
seniors  and  graduates  were  offered. 
These  included  work  in  Hauptmann, 
Amo  Holz,  Goedie,  Schiller,  Lessing, 
Hebbcl,  two  courses  in  Middle  High 
German,  Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon, 
German  art  and  culture  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  history  of  German  literature^ 
conversation  and  compontioa  courses, 
a  teachers'  course,  four  proseminars,  and 
the  history  of  the  German  language. 

All  this  sufiered  an  abrupt  change  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  political  events  of 
the  years  1914-18,  and  the  department 
has  never  completely  recovered  the  pro- 
portional enrollment  it  formerly  en- 
joyed, although  it  has  been  directed  by 
competent  scholars  and  has  received 
sympathetic  support  from  the  Univer- 
sity authorities.  The  present  unbalanced 
enrollment  in  favor  of  the  elementary 
courses,  which  the  University  has  in 
common  with  most  American  universi- 
ties, is  probably  caused  largely  by  the 
fsct  that  entering  students  usually  fne- 
sent  themselves  without  anypr^Mration 
in  the  language. 

NOILMAN  L.  WlLLBY 
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IN  the  several  departments  there  shall 
be  established  the  following  profes- 
sorships. In  the  Department  of  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts,  one  of 
Ancient  Languages  ....*'  Thus,  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  act  of  May  x8,  1837, 
there  was  laid,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  academic  tradition  of  the  times, 
the  first  and  indispensable  cornerstone  of 
a  liberal  arts  college.  But  it  was  not  only 
in  the  intellectual  and  academic  founda- 
tion of  the  University  that  the  ancient 
languages  took  first  place.  In  providing 
for  the  organization  of  the  branch  at  Ann 
Arbor,  the  R^nts  at  a  meeting  on  July 
22,  1841,  re<;olved  "to  authorize  the 
organization  ....  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Professor  of  Languages  who  shall 
perform  the  additional  duties  prescribed 
in  the  resolution  hereby  modified." 
These  duties,  as  we  learn  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  July  8,  included  "the  power  to 
organize  collegiate  classes  and  to  make 
such  arrangements  respecting  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  as  they  may  deem 
necessary."  Thus,  so  to  speak,  the  mate- 
rial as  wdl  as  die  intdlectual  structure  <^ 
the  Universit>'  was  to  be  bdlt  upon  Ro- 
man  and  Greek  organization  and  culture. 

The  Board  then  "proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  Professor  of  Languages  in 
pursuance  of  the  above  resolution,  and 
Mr.  George  P.  Williams  of  the  Oakland 
Branch  was  appointed  such  Professor." 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Williams  did  not, 
however,  accept  this  appointment,  but 
shortly  afterward  became  instead  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics.  In  his  place  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Joseph  Whiting  (Yale  '23, 
A.M.  UU.  *3J)  assumed  the  duties  of  this 
position  in  September,  1841.  For  a  short 
period  he  and  Professor  Williams  consti- 
tuted the  entire  faculty  of  the  University. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1845,  just  be- 


fore the  graduation  of  the  first  dass. 
Whiting  was  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 

Latin  Languages.  The  amount  of  teach- 
ing expected  of  Professor  Whiting  was, 
to  judge  by  modem  standards,  tre- 
mendous. Entirely  apart  from  the  full 
schedule  in  Latin,  the  Catalogue  for 
I B44-45  offered  the  following  courses  in 
Greek:  for  freshmen,  first  term,  Xeno- 
phon's  Cynpaedia  and  Anabasis  (in  ex- 
tracts); second  term,  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus;  third  term,  Homer's  Odyssey; 
for  sophomores,  first  term,  Lysias,  Isoc- 
rates,  and  Demosthenes;  second  tenn* 
Greek  Tragedy  and  Grecian  Antiqmdes; 
third  term,  Greek  Tragedy;  for  juniors, 
first  and  second  terms,  Greek  Poetry;  for 
seniors,  first  term.  Lectures  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Tt  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
the  last-mentioned  course,  given,  if  at 
all,  for  this  one  year,  represents  a  type 
of  instruction  in  the  classics  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  times.  Professor  Whit- 
ing was  assisted  during  this  last  year  of 
his  teaching  by  Burritt  A.  Smith,  Tutor 
in  Latin  and  Greek*  He  remained  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  1845-46,  which 
marked  the  arrival  of  Professor  Whiting's 
successor.  Thereafter  Smith's  name  dis- 
appeared from  the  Catalogue. 

From  1845  to  1852  the  professorship 
of  Greek  and  Latin  was  held  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  John  Holmes  Agnew 
(Dickinson  '23,  D.D.  Washington  Coll. 
[Pa.]  '52).  After  the  loss  of  B.  A.  Smith 
in  1846,  he  appears  to  have  shouldered 
alone  the  burden  of  instruction  in  the 
classics.  Under  him  the  Greek  course  was 
slightly  modified  by  the  omission  of  the 
lectures  on  language  and  literature,  and 
by  some  shifting  in  the  terms  during 
which  certain  authors  were  read.  He 
seems  to  have  added  a  course  in  Plato  in 
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the  senior  year  and  to  have  established 
the  practice  of  weekly  meetings  on 
Mondays  throughout  all  four  years,  de- 
voted to  die  study  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  It  is  little  wonder  that  we 
find  Professor  Agnew,  as  head  of  the 
faculty  for  that  year,  reporting  to  the 
Regents  on  July  i8,  1848,  as  follows: 
**The  course  of  study  has  been  preserved 
and  accomplished  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, except  that  of  languages.  Here 
the  failure  has  resulted  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  accomplishing  the  whole  under 
the  existing  arrangements."  How  far  this 
complaint  refers  to  his  own  heavy  sched- 
ule, and  how  far  to  the  newly  organized 
work  of  Pn^essor  Fasquelle,  who  began 
teaching  in  the  spring  of  1847  as  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  Languages,  is  now  difficult 
to  determine.  However  that  may  be,  in 
1848-49  marked  changes  appeared  in  the 
program.  Greek  continued  uninterrupted 
in  the  fir^it  two  years,  but  in  the  junior 
year  French  and  Spanish  supplanted 
Greek  in  two  terms  of  the  junior  year, 
and  Italian  accompanied  Plato  in  the 
senior  year.  The  trend  toward  "moder- 
nity" had  now  definitely  begun.  The  pro- 
gram in  Greek  continued  without  change 
until  the  retirement  of  Pit>fe8sor  Agnew 
in  185a. 

With  the  arrival  of  Professor  James 
Robinson  Boise  (Brown  '40,  Ph.D.  hon. 
Tubingen  '68,  LLJ>.  Michigan  '68),  the 
Department  of  Greek  beoune  for  the 
first  time  an  independent  unit.  Roise 
was  called  from  Brown  University  in  Au- 
gust, 1852,  to  be  Professor  of  the  Latin 
and  GfMk  Languages,  but  when  a  sepa- 
rate chair  of  Latin  was  established  the 
next  December,  became  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  the  title 
held  ever  since  by  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  nreelc.  His  appointment, 
made  on  the  day  which  marked  the 
election  of  President  Tappan,  coincided 
with  a  general  revision  of  the  cittricnhim 
under  the  influence  of  Gennan  educa- 


tional ideas.  In  the  Catalogue  for  1852- 
53,  stress  was  laid  on  the  desirability 
of  equating  undergraduate  work  with 
that  of  the  Gymnasia,  on  the  need  for 
scientific  and  agricultural  courses,  and  on 
the  possibility  of  a  graduate  school.  The 
effect  of  this  on  Greek  is  seen  immedi- 
ately in  the  limitation  of  the  compulsory 
Greek  courses  even  in  the  classical  pfo> 
gram  to  the  freshman  year,  with  a  choice 
of  La  tin  or  Greek  in  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years.  An  interestmg  innovation 
was  introduced  by  PtofesMr  Boise  in 
1853,  for  sophomore  Greek  students, 
whereby  "English  Essays  are  required  of 
the  class  on  topics  relating  in  general 
to  the  age  of  Pericles  or  more  particu- 
larly to  the  audiors  read."  This,  com- 
bined with  his  revival  of  "Sections  on 
Literature,"  in  the  junior  year,  clearly 
marks  an  enlightened  effort  to  "inte- 
grate," as  the  new  jargon  has  it,  the 
traditional  material  with  the  changing 
times.  The  list  of  standard  works  which 
Professor  Boise  made  for  the  guidance  of 
students  in  these  constructive  exercises 
includes  some  of  the  best  authorities  of 
the  times — Becker,  Grote,  Kiepert,  Kiih- 
ner,  and  others.  As  always,  however,  in 
undergraduate  work,  when  the  appeal 
of  novelty  made  by  the  newer  subjects  is 
met  by  competitive  modifications  and 
allurements  in  the  older  ones,  one  result 
is  a  necessary  diminution  of  intensity 
and  thoroughness  in  the  latter.  Thus,  as 
early  as  18  53,  the  familiar  complaint  was 
made  by  Boise:  "  The  limited  amount  of 
time  allowed  to  the  study  of  the  Gredc 
language  and  literature  in  die  collegiate 
course  renders  it  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  to  make  a  beginning." 

Professor  Boise  was  one  of  a  numerous 
group  of  Michigan  professors  who  about 
this  period  put  out  textbooks  and  edi- 
tions of  wide  vogue  in  the  country.  His 
editions  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and 
Homer's  //W,  as  well  as  his  Exercises 
in  Greek  Prose  CdmpasiHon,  were  well 
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known  and  justly  popular.  Ptoof  of  his 
progressiv^e  spirit  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
recommendation,  made  as  early  as  1858, 
that  the  pronunciation  of  ancient  Greek 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  written 
accents  and  with  the  Continental  sound 
of  the  vowels — a  system  now  universal, 
but  not  adopted  in  England  until  much 
later*  Moreover,  he  and  Professor  Frieze, 
of  the  Department  of  Latin,  established 
in  the  next  year  (1858-59)  a  policy  of 
teacher  training  which  was  to  continue 
until  the  present  day.  The  Catalogue  of 
that  year  announced  "an  advanced  class 
in  the  Ancient  Languages  ....  during 
the  last  semester  of  the  Senior  'i'car, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  pfqNtfe  themselves  for  teaching  in 
Union  and  High  Schools."  In  186S  Pro- 
fessor Boise  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  for 
another  quarter  of  a  century  he  ccm- 
tinued  his  high  standards  of  scholarship 
and  effective  teaching,  as  his  interests 
turned  more  and  more  to  research  in  the 
field  of  New  Testament  criticism.  He 
died  in  1895. 

The  growth  nf  the  department  by  1858 
had  called  tor  an  assistant  to  Profes- 
sor Boise.  Adam  Knight  Spence  ('58, 
AM.  '61)  was  appointed  Instructor  in 
Greek.  He  gave  instruction  in  both 
French  and  Greek  the  following  year  and 
in  i860  added  a  course  or  two  in  Latin, 
which  he  dropped  in  1863.  From  1865  to 
1867  he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 
and  French  and  in  the  latter  year  left 
the  Department  of  Greek  to  be  Professor 
of  the  French  Language  and  Literature. 

In  September,  1867,  the  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  ancient  languages  was 
given  to  a  young  man  of  twentv-eight 
who  was  for  nearly  forty-five  years  to 
direct  widi  hi^  distinction  the  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Greek.  Professor 
Martin  Luther  D'Ooge  ('62,  Ph.D.  Leip- 
zig '72,  LL.D.  Michigan  '89,  Litt.D. 
Rutgers  '01)  was  bom  in  the  Nether> 


lands  in  1839  and  came  as  a  boy  to  this 

country.  Graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1862  as  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Boise,  he  attended  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  between  1864  and 
1867.  In  the  latter  year,  before  his  ordi- 
nation, he  was  called  to  Michigan.  On 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Boise  he  was 
appointed  Acting  Professor  of  Greek.  In 
1870  he  became  Professor  of  Greek,  a 
position  which  he  held  continuously,  ex- 
cept for  brief  periods  of  leave,  until  his 
retirement  in  1912.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  he  shared  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  department  with  Professor 
Albert  Henderson  Pattengill  ('68,  A.M. 
'71),  who  began  teaching  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Greek  and  French  in  1869, 
and  continued  successively  as  Assistant, 
Associate,  and  full  Professor  of  Greek  up 
to  within  a  year  of  his  death  in  1906. 
Thus,  the  period  of  D'Ooge  and  Patten- 
ffja  succeeds  as  the  second  unit  in  the 
department's  history  between  that  of  the 
pioneers  Whiting,  Agnew,  and  Boise  and 
the  present  generarion. 

In  1870  Professor  D'Ooge  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  study  in  Germany, 
whence  he  returned  in  1 872  with  a  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Leipzig. 
Durii^  hb  absence  his  work  was  taken 
over  by  Acting  Professor  Elisha  Jones 
('59,  A.M.  '62),  who  in  1867  had  de- 
clined the  appointment  subsequently 
given  to  Professor  D'Ooge. 

Three  significant  devdopments  during 
the  seventies  may  be  observed  in  the 
offerings  of  courses,  doubtless  the  result 
of  D'C^^'s  German  training  and  of  the 
growing  popularity  in  general  of  German 
methods.  First,  beside  the  traditional  in- 
cidental lectures  on  "Grecian  Antiqui- 
ties," there  appeared  in  1873  a  scries  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  litenu 
ture  as  a  part  of  the  regular  senior  course. 
Moreover,  the  regular  reading  courses 
were  accompanied  by  such  courses  as 
Lectures  on  Greek  Tragedy  (1877-^8). 
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Also,  for  the  first  time,  in  1875-^6  there 
was  ofTered  a  lecture  course  on  the  his- 
tory of  classical  philology.  Secondly,  the 
range  and  variety  of  authors  read  in- 
creased and  the  traditional  order  of 
presentation  was  shifted.  Theocritus,  for 
example,  was  first  offered  by  Professor 
Pattengill  in  1878,  and  the  range  of 
illustrative  material  in  the  course  on 
Greek  oratory  was  extended  by  Professor 
D'Ooge's  highly  successful  edition  of 
Demosthenes'  On  the  Crown  in  1875. 

Thirdly,  the  teachers'  course  in  Greek, 
which  had  had  a  precarious  existence 
since  its  establishment  by  Professor  Boise 
in  1858,  was  given  regularly,  beginning 
in  1875,  as  the  Teachers'  Class,  in  each 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

The  foUowit^  decade  brought  stiU  fur. 
thcr  changes.  The  one-hour  lecture 
course  on  the  lustor>  of  Greek  literature 
and  art,  which  D'Ooge  had  started  in 
1879-80,  became  by  the  end  of  the  dec< 
ade  two  separate  courses,  one  in  litera- 
ture and  one  in  art.  The  old  incidental 
lectures  on  Greek  antiquities  were  re- 
vived as  an  independent  unit,  and  a 
special  lecture  course  on  Homeric  an- 
tiquities was  added  (1883-84).  The  old 
courses  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  re- 
appeared with  the  modernized  title  of 
Masterpieces  of  Greek  Tragedy  (1882- 
83),  and  the  Thucydides  course  bore  the 
supplementary  title.  Lectures  on  the 
Pdittcal  History  of  Athens  dnnng  the 
Pdoponnesian  War.  Also,  more  out-of- 
the-way  fields  such  as  Lucian  and  the 
Lyric  Anthology  were  covered.  The 
**Greck  Seminary"  of  the  German  type 
first  made  its  appearance  in  1883-84, 
and  the  Teachers'  Class  in  the  same  year 
became  the  Teachers'  Seminary.  Hel- 
lenistic Greek,  replacing  New  Testament 
as  the  tradidonal  course,  was  revived  by 
D'Ooge  in  1882-83. 

D'Ooge  spent  the  year  1886-87  in  Ath- 
ens as  director  of  the  American  School, 
and  his  work  was  eanried  by  Instructor 


Walter  Miller,  who  in  the  following  year 

became  a  member  of  the  Latin  staff.  The 
results  of  this  year  of  inspiration  on  the 
Greek  program  are  seen  both  in  increased 
attention  to  Greek  archaeology,  exempli- 
fied in  a  course  on  Pausanias  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Athenian  monu- 
ments, and  in  the  introduction  of  work 
in  modem  Greek.  From  1890  to  1897 
Professor  D'Ooge's  labors  were  increased 
by  the  demands  of  his  position  as  Dean 
o f  t  he  Department  of  Literature,Science, 
and  the  Arts. 

By  1890-91  the  graduate  seminar. 
Interpretation  of  Greek  Inscriptions  and 
Study  of  Dialects,  was  offered  by  D'Ooge, 
and  a  course  in  the  minor  Greek  poets 
(Homeric  Hymns,  Callimachus,  and 
Musaeus)  by  Pattengill.  By  1889-90, 
when  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  was  1,001,  the  number  of  courses 
had  increased  to  about  fifteen,  and  the 
total  number  of  students  in  all  courses 
in  Greek  was  approximately  350.  From 
the  three  lields  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
madiematics  the  students  were  reqmred 
to  select  two  full  years  in  two  fields 
and  one  in  the  remaining  subject.  To 
take  care  of  such  numbers,  the  work 
in  Hellenistic  Greek  was  turned  over  in 
1 891  to  the  Department  of  Semidcs  (see 
Part  IV:  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures),  and 
new  instructors  were  added  to  the  De- 
partment of  Greek.  Herbert  Fletcher  de 
Cou  ('88,  A.M.  '90),  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  if  somewhat  moody  scholar, 
was  appointed  in  1892-93  Instructor  in 
Greek  and  Sanskrit.  Besides  asnsting 
with  freshman  Greek  he  gave  the  course 
in  the  history  of  Greek  literature  and  that 
in  modern  Greek.  During  the  brief 
period  of  his  tenure  he  showod  extraordi- 
nary versatility,  oflEning  the  courses  in 
Greek  dialects,  epigraphy,  and  the  Greek 
rhetoricians.  In  1895  he  was  succeeded 
by  William  Henry  Wait  (Nbrdiwestem 
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*79,  Ph.D.  Allegheny  '88),  on  a  similar 
appointment.  Except  for  the  year  1899- 
I9CX3,  when  De  Coii  returned  without 
salary  to  substitute  for  him,  Wait  con- 
tinoed  until  1901,  at  which  time  he 
shifted  to  the  teaching  of  German.  He 
later  had  charge  of  the  modern  language 
work  in  the  Department  of  Engineering. 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  at- 
tempt a  personal  appreciadcm  of  the  two 
men  who  served  the  department  Imiger 
than  have  any  others. 

Pattengill's  vigorous  but  somewhat 
overbearing  personality,  coupled  with  a 
real  mastery  of  the  Greek  language, 
made  him  an  efficient  driUmastcr,  though 
scarcely  a  sympathetic  and  popular  in- 
stmcttM*  for  the  large  classes  of  un- 
dergraduates which,  under  the  closely 
prescribed  curriculum  of  that  time,  fell 
to  his  charge  year  after  year.  Those 
whose  sensibilities  were  not  too  harshly 
ruffled  by  his  often  savage  comments, 
or  who  knew  how  to  defend  themselves, 
felt  that  they  owed  him  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  language,  and  that  they 
gained  a  valuable  insight  into  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  great  figures  of  Greek 
literary  history.  Certainly  some  of  the 
courses  that  he  gave  in  his  later  years, 
whtn  time  and  happier  personal  circum- 
stances had  mellowed  his  asperities,  are 
remembered  by  his  pupils  as  among  the 
permanently  valuable  experiences  of 
their  college  life. 

His  martinet-like  attitude  toward  his 
classes  did  not  prevent  Pattengill  from 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  student  affairs, 
parricularly  athletics,  and  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  in  Control  he 
became  well  known  to  both  students  and 
alumni. 

Less  aggressive  in  personality  than 
Pattengill,  and  periiaps  less  impressive 
in  the  eyes  of  undergraduates,  D'Ooge 
rendered  services  to  his  department  and 
to  the  University  in  a  different  direction. 
Tnuned  in  the  sdentific  method  of  das- 


ttcal  study  under  Georg  Curtius  and  his 

colleagues  of  the  philological  faculty  at 
Leipzig,  he  was  able  to  develop  the 
graduate  study  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  pupils  raised  the  teaching  of 
Greek  to  a  higher  level  in  many  of  the 
small  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
several  of  them  became  valued  members 
of  the  faculties  of  other  univernties,  as 
well  as  of  die  University  of  Mtchigaii. 
His  experience  in  Greece  and  his  vivid 
enthusiasm  for  its  history  and  art  stimu- 
lated interest  in  ardiaeological  studieB. 
His  personal  contacts  with  other  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  the  cordial  recognition 
which  his  qualities  won  from  them 
helped  to  give  the  University  an  acknowl- 
edgisd  position  as  a  trainer  of  classicists 
and  to  lift  it  from  the  ranks  of  provincial 
colleges.  His  amiable  personality  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  students,  many 
of  whom  regarded  him  with  a  real  de- 
votion to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  his  earlier  days  D'Ooge's  scholar- 
ship, which  was  sound  ratlier  than  highly 
original,  leaned  somewhat  heavily  upon 
German  work;  but  that  was  true  of  al- 
most all  American  classical  studies  in  his 
time.  Hence  his  editions  of  classical 
masterpieces,  though  widely  used  for 
many  yeais,  are  supeneded.  His  learned 
study  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was 
cordially  received  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance; but  new  discoveries  made  it 
authoritative  mily  for  a  short  time.  Thus, 
his  permanent  contribution  to  the  Uni- 
versity rests,  as  is  true  of  many  devoted 
teachers,  upon  the  influence  which  he 
exerted  upon  his  pupils. 

After  the  passing  of  Professors  D*Ooge 
and  Pattengill  the  historv  of  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Greek  is  concerned,  down  to  the 
end  of  June,  1940,  entirely  with  persons 
Still  Tmng,  and  only  a  brief  chronicle  of 
facts  can  fittingly  be  added.  The  junior 
position  in  the  department  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Pattengill  was  filled  in 
ISOS  by  die  appointment  of  Ardmr 
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Fairbanks  (Dartmouth  '86,  Ph.D.  Frei- 
burg '90,  Litr.D.  Dartmouth  '09),  then 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Iowa;  but  Fairbanks'  archaeological 
Studies  were  attracting  atteiiti<m  else- 
where, and  in  1907  he  accepted  the  flat- 
tering offer  of  the  directorship  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Campbell  Bonner  (Vander- 
bilt  '96,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '00),  who  came 
to  the  University  from  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

From  1907  until  Professor  D'Ooge's 
retirement  in  19TI,  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment consisted  of  D'Ooge,  Bonner, 
and  John  Garrett  Winter  (Hope  '01, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '06),  one  of  the  ablest 
of  D'Ooge's  pupils,  who  divided  his  time 
between  the  Departments  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  Latin  some  years  before 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Latin,  of  which  he  became  Chairman  on 
the  death  of  Professor  Kelsey. 

Daring  the  period  following  191 2  a 
number  of  younger  men  were  associated 
with  the  department  for  varying  periods, 
and  all  of  them  have  either  been  pro- 
moted to  higher  rank  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  or  have  been  drawn  away 
to  important  and  responsible  positions 
elsewhere.  Frank  Eggieston  Robbins 
(Weslcyan  '06,  Ph.D.  Chicago  11),  who 
came  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1 91 2,  served  m  the  Department  of  Greek 
for  nine  years,  and  then  accepted  the 
position  of  Assistant  to  the  President. 
This  position  he  still  liolds»  under  an 
amngement  which  enables  him  to  gjve 
one  course  in  the  department.  Emerson 
Howland  Swift  (Wilhams  '12,  Ph.D. 
Princeton  '21)  was  called  to  Columbia, 
and  James  Penrose  Harland  (Princeton 
'13,  Ph.D.  ibi,!.  '20)  tn  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  John  Bradford  Titchener 
(Clark  '17,  Ph.D.  Illinois  '23)  is  now 
the  chairman  of  die  department  of 


classics  in  Ohio  State  University.  Ben- 
jamin Dean  Meritt  (Hamilton  '20,  LL.D. 
ibid.  '37,  Ph.D.  Princeton  '24)  spent  five 
years  in  the  University  before  migrating 
first  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  later  to  the 
Institute  of  Advanced  Study  at  Prince- 
ton. Warren  Everett  Blake  (Harvard  '20, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  '24),  who  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  Instructor  in  1925,  is  now 
Professor  of  Greek;  James  Eugene  Dun- 
lap  (Ripon  '10,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '20), 
who  has  been  on  the  statf  since  1923,  is 
now  ProfoamHT  of  Latin  and  Greek;  Claik 
Hopkins  (Yale  '17,  A.M.  Oxon.  *2I, 
Ph.D.  Wisconsin  '24),  whose  chief  inter- 
est lies  in  the  field  of  archaeology,  is  an 
associate  professor  of  the  same  subjects. 

The  abolition,  in  the  eariy  years  of  the 
present  century,  of  any  requirement  of 
Greek  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
had  the  same  result  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  as  in  other  universities.  Classes 
in  Greek  have  become  small  groups  Gon* 
sisting  usually  of  students  who  are  genu- 
inely interested  in  the  subject  and  are 
able  to  profit  by  the  best  instruction  that 
die  department  can  supply.  A  small 
number  of  graduate  students  from  other 
universities  is  attracted  to  the  courses 
offered  by  the  department;  and  in  general 
the  graduate  woric  of  the  department  has 
been  tested  and  approved  by  the  per- 
formance ot  those  who  have  taken  the 
doctorate.  By  the  institution  of  certain 
courses  that  do  not  require  knowledge 
of  die  Greek  languige,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bring  some  understanding 
of  ancient  life  within  the  reach  of  non- 
classical  students. 

Careful  scrutiny  of  the  qualifications 
of  all  instructors  added  to  the  staff  has 
resulted  in  an  excellent  record  of  re- 
searches proceeding  from  the  department, 
and  in  recent  years  special  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  papyrological  publi- 
cations, made  possible  by  the  foresight 
of  Professor  Kelsey  in  bringing  about 
die  acquisidon  of  the  papyri  (see  Part 
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VIII:  Art  AND  Archeological  Collec- 
tions), in  which  the  members  of  both 
the  classical  departments  have  taken 
part. 

CAMrnF.Li.  Bomrn 
Wamien  £.  Blau 

The  Freer  Manuscripts 

These  old  parchment  manuscripts  were 

found,  probably  in  a  grave,  in  Egypt  by 
unknown  persons  early  in  1906.  They 
were  sold  to  an  Arab  dealer  named  Ali, 
in  Gizeh  near  Cairo,  for  some  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  according  to  report.  The 
four  manuscripts  were  offered  by  Ali 
hrst  to  the  Royal  Library  m  Berlin  and 
later  to  the  British  Museum  at  a  price  of  a 
diousand  pounds,  but  no  encouragement 
was  given  the  dealer  at  that  price.  Both 
the  English  and  the  Germans  thought 
the  price  too  high,  as  not  much  was  ex- 
pected texeually  from  parchment  manu- 
scripts. 

On  December  19,  1906,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Freer  of  Detroit  visited  the  dealer  Ali 
and  bou^t  many  art  objects.  He  was 
dien  shown  the  manuscripts  and  pre- 
sumably the  same  price  was  asked.  He 
had  little  desire  to  purchase,  though  he 
admired  the  writing  of  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts. Finally,  urged  by  Dr.  Mann, 
who  was  traveling  with  him,  he  offered 
one-half  the  price  asked.  It  was  ac- 
cepted,  and  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to 
Detrcnt.  There  they  remained  unnoticed 
in  a  vault  until  the  fall  of  1907,  when 
Professors  Kelsey,  D'Ooge,  and  Sanders 
of  the  University  were  asked  to  examine 
them.  Their  great  value  textually  was  at 
once  recognized,  and  the  task  of  editing 
was  assigned  to  Professor  Sanders;  Mr. 
Freer  assumed  the  expense  of  publishmg. 

Manuscript  I  is  of  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  and  contains  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua.  It  once  contained  the  whole 
Hexateuch,  but  the  first  four  books  are 
entirely  lost.  The  Septuagint  Greek  text 
is  found  in  the  manuscript,  and  it  is  quite 


free  from  the  errors  generally  referred  to 
the  influence  of  the  Hexapla  edition  of 
Origen. 

Manuscript  11  is  a  psalter  of  the  fifdi 
century  but  very  fragmentary.  No  Psalm 

is  complete,  though  parts  of  151  Psalms 
and  one  Ode  are  preserved.  It  is  a  text 
of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  psalter 
type,  of  which  it  is  the  oldest  example. 

Manuscript  III  is  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  contains  all  of  the  four  Gospels 
except  for  three  missing  leaves.  It  is  thus 
one  of  the  three  oldest  known  parchment 
manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  and  has,  be- 
sides, a  most  interesting  text.  The  whole 
of  Matthew  and  most  of  Luke  are  from 
an  older  Antiochian  text,  while  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  Luke  and  most  of  John 
arc  of  the  Alexandrian  type.  The  first 
quire  of  John  (1-5.1 1)  is  in  a  different 
hand  and  of  disputed  age,  yet  textually 
it  is  Egyptian  but  uninfluenced  by  the 
.'\lexandrian  edition.  The  first  five  chap- 
ters of  Mark  belong  to  the  so-called 
Western  text  of  the  North  African  va- 
riety. The  rest  of  Mark  is  dosdy  allied 
to  the  tat  of  Caesarea.  Near  the  end  of 
Mark  a  new  saying  of  Jesus  is  added.  So 
mixed  a  text  has  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  views  of  New  Testament  scholars. 

Manuscript  IV  once  contained  all  of 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  it  is  so  badly 
decayed  that  only  parts  of  eighty-four 
leaves  were  recovered,  giving  165  legible 
fragments.  The  manuscript  belongs  to 
the  sixth  century  and  has  a  characteristic 
Egyptian  text  of  that  time.  All  four  of 
these  manuscripts  were  published  in  Vol- 
umes VIII  and  IX  of  the  Humanistic 
Series. 

Some  later  additions  to  his  Biblical 
collection  were  made  by  Mr.  Freer,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  No.  V, 
a  third-century  papyrus  codex  of  the 
Minor  Prophets  in  Greek.  This  is  the 
oldest  and  best  manuscript  of  that  part 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  published  in  Volume 
XXI  of  the  Humanistic  Series. 
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Manuscripts  I,  III,  and  V  have  been    the  Freer  Gallery  of  the  Smidisoman  In- 
published  in  facsimile  by  the  University,    stitution,  Washington. 
At  present  all  of  the  manuscripts  are  in  Henry  A.  Sanders 
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TIIK  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


SYSTEMATIC  instruction  in  the 
field  of  history  on  a  scientific  basis 
is  comparatively  recent,  dating  in 
Europe  from  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teeniii  centuiy.  American,  European, 
and  especially  German  developmen  ts  set 
the  example.  It  was  only  in  1828  that 
Harvard,  which  led  the  way  among 
American  universides,  established  a 
fessorship  of  civil  history.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  rather  meager  pro- 
vision for  the  subject  in  the  early  years 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  not  at 
all  surprising. 


In  1844-45,  the  year  that  die  first  class 

was  graduated  from  the  Univeiwty  of 
Michigan  and  the  second  year  of  the  Uni- 
versity Catalogue^  the  Reverend  Daniel 
Denison  Whedon  (Hamilton  '38,  D.D. 
Emory  '47,  LL.D.  Wesleyan  '67),  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  theologian  and  au- 
thor— though  apparently  his  repertory 
did  not  indude  any  historical  work  of 
moment — was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  history.  Thus  history 
supplanted  grammar  in  the  medieval 
trivium,  and  the  Reverend  Professor  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  threefold  chair  until 
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he  left  the  Umveraty  in  1851.  Evidently 
ancient  history  was  taught  by  the  De- 
partment of  Ancient  Languages,  where 
portions  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Livy  were  read  by  freshmen.  Mec&eval 
history  for  sophomores,  modem  history 
for  juniors,  and  additional  ancient  history 
for  freshmen  were  added  in  1846-47. 
Since  each  occuined  only  one  of  the  three 
terms,  die  work  was  doubtless  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  series  of  recitations. 
As  yet,  however,  this  was  the  method  em- 
ployed duooi^ioat  the  country  in  the  few 
institutions  where  history  was  taught.  In 
1847-48  the  term  philosophy  of  history 
was  substituted  for  mere  history. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  Tappan 
administradon  no  one  was  recorded  as 
specially  concerned  with  history,  but  in 
1854 — such  was  the  versatility  of  the 
men  of  those  times — £rastus  O.  Haven, 
the  future  President,  was  transferred 
from  Latin  to  history  and  English  litera- 
ture. He  resigned  in  1856,  and,  after  a 
varied  and  useful  career  in  the  East,  was 
recalled,  in  1863,  to  succeed  President 
Tappan.  Haven  taught  throughout  his 
administration.  He  held  the  chair  of  rhet- 
oric and  English  literature  until  1 865, 
when  he  accepted  that  of  logic  and  po- 
Utical  economy.  In  1868  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  which  he  had  taught  for  one 
year  along  with  his  other  subjects. 

In  die  meantime,  in  1 857,  a  pioneer  in 
historical  teaching  of  the  modern  type 
had  appeared  at  the  University  in  the 
person  of  Andrew  Dickson  White  (Yale 
•53,  A.M.  ikU.  '56,  LL.D.  Michigan 
'67).  A  young  man  barely  twenty-five, 
he  had  graduated  from  Yale  four  years 
previous  to  his  call  to  Ann  Arbor  as 
the  Professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature.  Coming  from  a  fiunily  of 
substantial  means  he  had  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel  and  had  spent  much 
of  the  interval  m  Europe;  also,  he  had 
b^un  to  collect  that  remarkable  library 


which  is  now  one  of  the  distinctive  pos- 
sessions of  Cornell.  In  spite  of  his  pro- 
spective wealth  he  early  sought  a  means 
whereby  he  could  be  of  service  in  the 
worid.  Wtdi  great  mental  alertness  and 
boundless  energy,  he  was  at  once  a  rapid 
reader  and  a  copious  and  informing  talk- 
er, who  possessed  human  charm  and  was 
interested  both  in  men  and  in  things. 
Yet,  throughout  his  busy  academic  and 
public  life,  he  invariably  found  time  to 
help  and  encourage  young  men,  as  the 
present  writer  can  testify.  His  interest 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  West  seems  to 
have  been  first  aroused  by  an  address  at 
Yale  by  President  Wayland  of  Rrown. 

When  the  third-year  course  was  still 
coupled  widi  acoustics  and  optics*  he 
started  with  a  threefold  aim,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Catalogue  of  1857-58: 
"First — to  conduct  the  student  through 
a  careful  review  of  modem  history.  Sec- 
ondly— to  exercise  him  in  original  inves- 
tigation and  close  criticism  of  important 
periods  and  noted  characters.  Thirdly — 
to  give  him  some  insight  into  the  Philos- 
o|^y  of  History.*'  His  original  plan  was 
a  modest  one:  for  the  first  year,  John 
Lord's  (Ford's,  in  the  Catalogue)  Manual 
of  Modem  History;  for  the  second  year, 
private  reading  under  direction;  and  for 
the  third  year,  the  philosophy  of  history, 
with  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  as 
a  guide  for  the  students.  The  fourth  year 
the  instruction  was  mainly  by  lectures, 
with  collateral  reading  from  the  stand- 
ard historians  then  available.  He  threw 
himself  with  ardor  into  the  work.  Not 
only  did  he  break  away  from  the  old 
recitation  method,  he  introduced  the  in- 
terleaved syllabus,  he  had  students  at 
his  house  one  evening  a  week  for  discus- 
sions and  reports,  he  went  about  the 
state  lecturing,  he  bought  books  for  the 
Library,  and  even  planted  trees  on  the 
campus.  Indeed,  for  four  years  he  was  a 

'  Acgwtki  and  ciptics  were  pfDhftbly  nqnind  only  of 
candidates  br  the  dcgne  of  dvil  eogiiicer. 
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member  of  a  oommtttee  in  charge  of  im- 

provements  on  the  campus,  and  for  one 
of  these  years  served  as  Superintendent 
of  Univenity  Grounds,  widi  "power  to 
prepare  and  perfect  a  plan  for  improv- 
mg  and  beautifying"  them. 

Although  White  retained  his  nomi- 
nal connection  with  the  University  till 
1867  and  gave  a  few  lectures,  his  rewdence 
and  active  teaching  ceased  in  1863  on  his 
election  to  the  New  York  Senate.  He 
subsequently  became  president  of  Cor- 
nell University,  1867-85,  and  minister 
and  ambassador  to  Russia  and  Germany. 

In  1862  Charles  Kendall  Adams  ('61, 
A.M.  '62,  LL.D.  Harvard  '86),  who  was 
only  twenty-six  years  old  but  had  had 
some  previous  eaqKrience  as  a  teacher, 
was  added  as  a  second  member  of  the 
staff,  hor  the  first  year,  while  White  re- 
mained, he  was  delegated  to  teach  con- 
stitutional law  and  constitotiofial  his- 
tory. Then  for  a  time,  even  though  his 
chief  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  he 
was  called  upon  to  teach  Latin  as  well; 
indeed,  in  1865,  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant IVofessor  of  History  and  Latin. 
However,  in  1 867,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  a  professorship,  he  was  able  to  devote 
himself  solely  to  history.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  secured  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
for  study  in  Germany.  Up  to  this  time 
he  seems  to  have  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  Andrew  White  in  the  main,  even 
to  the  wording  of  the  announcement  in 
the  Catalogue.  Now  he  introduced  some 
changes.  The  greatest  of  these  was  a 
seminar  which  he  began  to  conduct  in 
1871-72  on  the  Pnunaa  model.  Thoogh 
this  class  was  not  so  described  in  the 
Catalogue,  he  apparently  employed  the 
seminar  method  of  reports  and  discus- 
«ons  (Farrand,  p.  269) — a  method  soon 
adopted  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  who  in 
1867  began  his  brilliant  term  of  four- 
teen years  as  a  teacher  in  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  three 


men  bearing  the  historic  name  of  Adams 
should  have  introduced  the  seminary 
method  into  their  respective  universities 
in  the  seven  tics.  C.  K.  Adams  apparently 
was  the  innovator  in  point  of  time  (1871- 
71),  hut  Henry  Adams  at  Harvard  and 
Herbert  Baxter  Adams  at  Johns  Hopkins 
hrst  showed  tangible  results  m  publica- 
tion by  didr  students.  Moreover,  under- 
graduates were  admitted  to  the  course 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the 
work  seems  to  have  been  of  a  general 
character  rather  than  detailed  research. 
When  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion was  founded  in  1H84,  C.  K.  Adams 
and  Moses  Coit  Tyler  signed  the  call  for 
the  first  meeting.  Later,  Adams  was  made 
a  member  of  the  council — <Nie  of  five 
from  the  Uni\  crsitv  of  Michigan  to  hold 
that  office.  In  1 88 5  he  succeeded  .'\ndrew 
D.  White  as  president  of  Cornell.  Al- 
though he  was  energetic  in  academic  and 
scholarly  afl^airs  and  lectured  with  force 
and  clarity,  his  few  publications  have  not 
proved  of  enduring  importance. 

Meanwhile,  history  as  a  subject  of 
study  was  gaining  recognition.  President 
Angcll,  who  became  an  authoritv  on  in- 
ternational law,  in  his  inaugural  address 
on  Commencement  Day,  1871,  included 
it  with  modern  languages  as  a  subject  of 
increasing  importance,  and  in  1878-79 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  new  English 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  letters.  In  1881  a  School  of  Political 
Science  was  established,  with  history 
as  one  of  the  required  subjects.  C.  K, 
Adams  was  the  hrst  Dean.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1885  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  jurists  and  legal  writers  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  J  udge  Cooley 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  American  history  and 
constitutional  law,  which  he  retained  un- 
til his  death  in  1898,  though  he  was  ab- 
wnt  except  for  brief  intervals  after  1886 
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and  ceased  to  lecture  in  1894.  The  School 
of  Political  Science  was  absorbed  by  the 
Literary  Department  and  did  not  sur- 
vive even  in  name  beyond  1890. 

Men  who  afterwards  went  into  other 
fields  began  as  teachers  of  history;  for 
example,  Harry  Bums  Hutch  ins  ('71, 
LL.D.  '21),  subsequently  Dean  of  die 
Law  School  and  from  1910  to  1930  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  began  as  Instruc- 
tor in  Rhetoric  and  History  in  1872-73 
and  was  promoted  to  an  assistant  pfO> 
fiessorship  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1876  by  Isaac  Newton 
Demmon  ('68,  A.M.  '71,  LL.D.  Nash- 
ville '96),  who  taught  rhetoric  and  his- 
tory. Donmon  completed  the  History 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  begun  by 
Burke  A.  Hinsdale.  Subsequently,  Dem- 
mon was  for  many  years  head  of  the 
Department  of  En^ish;  also,  he  was  the 
very  efficient  editor  of  the  Abmni  Cata- 
Icgue  of  191 1,  and,  as  chairman  of  the 
Library  committee,  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  building  up  the  present  collec- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  start  made  by 
Andrew  White,  C.  K.  Adams,  and  him- 
self, the  collection  in  English  history  is, 
after  that  of  Harvard,  one  of  die  most 
'complete  in  the  country.  During  the  year 
1878-79  Assistant  Professor  Pattengill, 
of  the  Department  of  Greek,  was  added 
to  the  stalf  to  teach  the  general  history 
of  Enfi^d,  while  European  history  and 
advanced  English  constitutional  his- 
tory remained  with  C.  K.  Adams.  Dem- 
mon, during  his  brief  tenure  in  the 
department,  taught  American  history. 

In  the  Calendar  of  1879-80  the  Rever- 
end Richard  Hudson  ('71,  A.M.  '77, 
LL.D.  Nashville  '01 )  was  listed  as  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History.  After  the  first 
year  the  "Reverend"  was  dropped.  Pat- 
tengill and  Frieze  for  a  time  taught  an- 
cient history,  and  during  the  next  few 
years  Adams  and  Hudson  took  over  all 
the  modem  history.  Hudson  had  started 
as  a  Mediodist  minister,  but  finding  that 


a  change  in  his  beliefs  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  his  original  profes- 
sion, he  utilized  his  savings  to  study  his- 
tory for  three  years  in  Europe.  In  1885 
he  was  made  head  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  in  1897  Dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment (now  College)  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts.  He  retired  in  191 1 
and  died  in  191 5.  Having  inherited  a  sub» 
stantial  fortune  from  his  brother,  a  De- 
troit merchant,  he  left  funds  in  his  will 
for  die  founding  of  the  Richard  Hud- 
son professonhip  in  English  history.  This 
was  the  second  of  the  endowed  pro- 
fessorships at  present  existing  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Richard  Hudson, 
except  for  a  few  scattered  articles,  pub- 
lished nothing.  He  read  widely  and  lec- 
tured with  exceptional  clearness,  and, 
in  his  gentle  and  mildly  humorous  way, 
he  had  the  courage  to  defend  his  convic- 
tions, but  he  was  timid  about  eiqpresnng 
himself  in  print.' 

President  Tappan,  from  the  time  of 
his  inaugural  in  1852,  had  visions  of 
graduate  studies,  and  occasional  **lec- 
tures"  and  some  seminar  and  laboratory 
instruction  were  provided,  particularly 
after  1870,  for  graduate  students,  but 
there  was  no  specific  reference  in  the  cata^ 
logues  for  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  until  1 1^74-75. 
1884  die  first  doctor's  degree  m  history 
was  awarded  to  George  W.  Knight,  who 
later  became  head  of  the  history  and 
political  science  department  of  Ohio 
State  University  and,  for  a  time,  dean  of 
the  School  <^  Education  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. Three  or  four  doctorates  annu- 
ally were  conferred  in  the  interval,  but 
the  second  one  in  history  (to  Ephraim 
Doui^as  Adams)  was  not  obtained  till 
1890.  After  a  decade  at  the  University  of 

*  The  author  of  this  article,  Arthur  Ljron  Cron,  was 
appointed  to  the  Richarti  Hudson  profeawnUp  ia  1916. 
Professor  Cross  died  June  21,  1940.  At  the  timeof  bia 
death  he  was  the  senior  member  of  ddi  department, 
which  he  had  served  for  fortjr-one  yttat.  The  professor, 
dap  b  nsir  hdd  by  A.  E.  R.  Ii(Mk.--Edttw. 
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Kansas,  Ephraim  Adams  was  called  to 
JLeland  Stanford,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Altogether,  during 
the  fifty-six  yean  from  June,  1884, 
through  June,  1940,  eighty-eight  doctor 
of  philosophy  degrees  in  history  were 
awarded,  and  m  tiie  same  period  nearly 
eight  hundred  master's  degrees  in  histxny 
weregranted.  The  number  of  doctor's  de- 
grees might  have  been  somewhat  greater 
except  for  the  inadequacy  of  graduate 
fdlowships,  especially  in  die  earlier 
years.  Moreover,  some  who  have  started 
their  graduate  work  here  have  been  ad- 
vised to  finish  it  elsewhere. 

In  1886,  the  year  after  his  graduation 
from  the  Law  Department,  Andrew  Cun- 
ningham  McLaughlin  ('82,  '85/,  LL.D. 
*12)  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Latin. 
The  following  year  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  History  and  has 
taken  his  place  as  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar  ever  connected  with 
the  department.  He  was  made  Professor 
of  American  History  in  1891  and  held 
that  office  till  1906,  though  from  1903 
to  1905  he  was  absent  in  Washington  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Historical 
Research,  Carnegie  Institution.  Also, 
from  1901  to  1905,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review. 
Noted  as  a  scholar,  "Andy  Mac"  was  an 
inspiration  to  students  and  graduates  of 
the  University  for  a  decade.  In  1906  he 
was  called  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  History,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1927.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  and  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society — an  honor  shared  by  President 
Angell,  Regent  Clements,  and  three  of 
his  fmst  and  present  colleagues  in  the 
department.  McLaughlin  began  a  consid- 
erable list  of  publications  with  a  life  of 
hevis  Cass  for  the  "American  Nation" 
series  in  1891,  and  since  his  retirement 
in  1935  has  put  forth  what  is  the  chief 


embodiment  of  his  life  work,  A  Coa- 
stitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 

In  the  Caleniar  for  1888-89 
stated  that  "with  the  flexible  elective 
system  it  has  been  found  unnecessan^'  to 
retain  an  independent  School  of  Pohtical 
Science."  McLaughlin  seems  to  have 
taken  over  some  of  the  work  in  American 
history  and  in  1890-91  was  relieved  of 
the  teaching  of  English  history  by  John 
H.  T.  McPherson  ^ohns  Hopkins  '88, 
Ph.D.  iHd.  '90),  who  also  was  assigned 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  Though  Hud- 
son and  McLaughlin  continued  on  the 
Staff,  the  nineties  witnessed  the  coming 
and  going  of  various  men  wdl  known 
in  the  profession  who  were  birds  of  pas- 
sage so  far  as  Michigan  was  concerned. 
McPherson  remained  only  one  year  and 
went  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  where 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Group.  He  was  succeeded  by  Her- 
man Vandenburg  Ames  (Amherst  '88, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  '91,  Litt.D.  Pennsyl- 
vania '25),  who  became  an  asdstant  pro- 
fessor, but  l^t  in  1894.  At  die  time  of  his 
death  in  1935  Ames  was  a  professor  of 
American  history  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  ami  firom  1907  to  1928  had 
been  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  there. 

During  the  absence  of  Professor  Hud- 
son on  leave  in  1892-93,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor, David  Ellsworth  Spencer,  whom 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  identify, 
taught  in  the  department  for  one  year. 
This  same  year  came  Earle  Wilbur  Dow 
('91),  who,  save  for  two  years'  leave  for 
Study  in  Europe,  taught  in  the  depart- 
ment ContinuOM^y  for  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years  and  retired  as  Professor 
Emeritus  in  1938.  In  1894 
first  courses  in  history  to  be  odSered  in 
the  summer  session,  which  was  for- 
mally established  in  that  year. 

Again  there  were  temporary  sojourn- 
ers who  later  accepted  positions  in  otlier 
institutions.  Marshall  Stewart  Brown 
(Brown  '92,  A.M.  ihid»  '93)  uught  here 
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during  the  academic  year  1893-94  and 
then  accepted  a  call  to  New  York  Uni- 
versity, where  he  became  a  professor  of 
history  and  the  dean  of  die  College. 
William  Dawson  Johnston  (Brown  '93, 
Litt.D.  Rutgers  '11)  was  three  years  in 
the  department,  from  1894  to  1897;  he 
later  went  into  libraiy  work.  For  some 
time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  American  Li- 
brary in  Paris.  He  died  in  Washington  in 
1928.  During  the  absence  of  E.  W.  Dow, 
Frank  Haigh  Dixon  (92,  Ph.D.  '95) 
tau^t  for  the  year  1896-97.  The  next 
year  he  was  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.  In  1898  he  left  for 
Dartmouth,  where  iie  remained  till  1919, 
and  then  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
Princeton.  In  1897-98  two  newcomers 
were  Theodore  Clarke  Smith  (Harvard 
'92,  Ph.D.  ibid.  96)  and  Wilbur  Cortez 
Abbott  (Wabash  '92,  A.M.  Yale  '09). 
Smith  remained  only  one  year.  Since 
1903  he  has  been  a  professor  of  American 
history  in  Williams  College.  Among  his 
various  writings  perhaps  the  most  gener- 
ally known  is  his  Life  and  Letters  of  James 
Abram  Garfield  (1925).  Abbott,  who  re- 
mamed  for  two  years,  was  one  of  the  few 
young  Americans  who  studied  history 
at  Oxford  before  the  days  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars.  After  teaching  successively  at 
Dartmouth,  Kansas,  and  Yale,  he  was 
called  to  Harvard  in  1920.  Although  his 
specialty  is  the  Cromwdltan  and  Restora- 
tion period,  he  has  written,  among  other 
things,  a  general  work  on  the  Expansion 
of  Europe  (1917)  and  two  brilhant  series 
of  biographical  sketches,  C&nfikts  with 
Oblivion  (1924)  utdAdomtures  in  Repu- 
tation (1935). 

When  Arthur  Lyon  Cross  (Harvard 
'9I,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '99)  was  called  to  the 
Unhrersity  in  1899  he  was  asked  to  teach 
the  course  in  ancient  history,  which  still 
was  handed  to  the  latest  comer;  but  his 
main  work  was  in  English  history — a 
general  course  primarily  for  sophomores 
and  an  advanced  course  which  later  de- 


veloped into  a  seminar.  The  large  intro- 
ductory course  was  in  the  field  of  medi- 
eval history,  and  was  given  by  Dow,  who 
also  conducted  an  advanced  course  and  a 
seminar  in  the  same  field.  Hudson  do* 
voted  himself  to  modem  European  his^ 
tory  and  to  the  Near  and  Ear  East. 
McLaughlin  was  in  charge  of  a  aqiarate 
Department  of  American  History. 

English  history  was  assigned  to  a 
room  with  a  gallery  in  the  north  wing  of 
University  Hall.  Utere  the  floor  was 
often  littered  with  old  newspapers  to 
tempt  an  occasional  idler  to  whom  note- 
taking  proved  too  great  a  strain.  Outside 
the  department  Alfred  Henry  Lloyd  gave 
a  course  in  political  theory;  Roman  Law 
was  offered  by  the  Department  of  Latin 
and  in  the  Law  School.  In  1900-1901 
John  Archibald  Eairlie  (Harvard  '95, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  '98)  was  called  as  Assist- 
ant Professor  to  teach  political  science. 
Political  science  was  taught  in  the  De- 
partment of  History  until  the  advent 
of  Jesse  Siddall  Reeves  in  19 10,  who  in 
the  next  thirty  years  built  up  the  present 
flourishing  organization  (see  Part  IV:  De- 
partment OF  Political  Science). 

As  attendance  in  the  introductory 
courses  in  medieval  and  American  his- 
tory grew  and  other  courses  were  devd- 
oped,  additional  instructors  were  nec- 
essary. The  greater  number  of  them 
remained  for  a  year  or  for  two  or  three 
years  at  most  until  the  depression  in  19I9, 
after  which  it  was  difficult  to  find  places 
for  young  men.  It  was  the  policy  after 
they  had  gained  some  experience  to  pass 
them  on  to  institutions  where  there  was  a 
clear  field  ahead.  Among  rhnse  who  thus 
went  on  to  win  distinction  elsewhere  were 
Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Edward  S.  Cor- 
win,  McCormick  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence at  Princeton,  Professors  Paul  V.  B. 
Jones  and  F.  G.  Randall,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illincus,  and  Wynand  Wtchers, 
preddent  of  Hope  College. 
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Meanwhile,  tl^ere  have  been  various 
dumges  in  the  more  permanent  staff — 
losses,  replacements,  and  additions.  In 
1906  Frederic  Logan  Paxaon  (Pennsyl- 
vania '98,  Ph.D.  i/^!^.  'oj)  was  called  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  American  History; 
he  was  promoted  to  a  junior  professor- 
ship the  following  year.  In  1910  he 
accepted  a  professorship  at  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  There  he  remained  till 
1932,  when  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Cidifornia  as  Maigaret  Byron  Pkofessor. 
He  is  one  of  the  better-known  members 
of  the  profession  and  has  written  vari- 
ous works  of  general  interest,  including 
Tie  History  of  the  Ammean  Frontier, 
which  -was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize 
in  1924.  He  was  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Historical  Society  in  191 7 
and  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  1921-3$. 

In  T908  Hudson's  freshman  course  in 
general  Enclish  history  was  introduced 
as  an  alternative  to  the  European  history 
course  formerly  prerequisite  to  all  other 
work  in  the  department.  Hudson  also 
taught  the  basic  sophomore  course  in 
£nglish  history  from  1909  until  it  was 
menged  with  the  freshman  course  in  191 1 . 

In  the  autumn  of  1909  William  Alley 
Frayer  CCornell  'gt,)  was  called  to  sub- 
stitute for  Cross,  who  was  invited  to 
Harvard  as  a  visiting  lecturer  for  the 
second  semester.  Frayer  proved  an  effec- 
tive teacher  and  a  popular  lecturer 
throughout  the  state  and  even  beyond. 
He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  introductory 
year  course  in  European  history  in  191  I'- 
ll, when  its  content  was  changed  from 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance  to  that  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. In  1929,  five  years  after  bang  ad- 
vanced to  a  full  professorship,  he  went 
with  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel. 
He  subsequently  became  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cran brook  School. 

The  introductory  English  history  was 
placed  under  Edward  Raymond  Turner 


(St.  John's  '05,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins 
'10),  who  came  from  Bryn  Mawr  in 
1911.  Turner  abo  proved  to  be  a  dear 
and  forceful  lecturer  and  a  prolific  writer 

as  well,  of  a  painstaking  and  literal 
type.  His  chief  work  is  an  exhaustive 
History  of  the  Privy  Council  in  four  vol- 
umes. In  1 924  he  accepted  a  call  to  Yale, 
but  the  following  year  went  to  Johns 
Hopkins  on  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Jolm  M.  Vincent.  He  died  December  31, 
1929,  at  the  age  forty-«ght 

Another  newcomer  in  the  year  1911-12 
was  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips  (Georgia  '97, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  '02).  Already  he  was 
known  as  a  leading  authority  in  the  fidd 
of  Southern  history,  particularly  with 
reference  to  slavery  and  plantation  man- 
agement— a  reputation  which  he  amply 
confirmed  by  his  subsequent  publica- 
tions. In  1929  he  was  called  to  Yale, 
where  he  died  January  i\,  '934,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven.  In  addition  to  various 
biographies  and  special  studies,  he  pub- 
lished American  Negro  SUaery  (1918) 
and  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South 
(1929),  his  ripest  and  most  significant 
productions.  During  1918-19  he  was  in 
military  service,  having  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  lifilitary  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion. He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  American  Historical  Association. 

Rdieved  of  his  dasses  in  the  general 
history  of  EngUnd,  Cross  was  able  to 
develop  a  course  known  as  the  Consti- 
tutional and  Legal  History  of  England, 
to  turn  his  "studies"  course  into  a  semi- 
nar on  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  and 
subsequently  (1919)  to  offer  a  couTse  on 
the  British  Empire.' 

Legal  History  and  similar  courses  were 
designed  mainly  for  "prelaw"  students. 
Before  1897  a  combined  curriculum  in 
letters  and  law  had  been  perfected.  By 

*  PnfcMor  Cnm  was  the  autharof  ■  immber  of  booka^ 
iaclodiiig  the  weB-kfiown  text  entitled  A  Hit^  tf  Eng. 

itnd  anJ  Greater  Rritairi,  Ht-  was  a  fellow  of  the  Knval 
Hutorical  Society  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
MaaaachnwEti  Maiorieal  Sode^.— Editor. 
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taking  a  special  amount  of  required  and 
recommended  work  and  by  attaining  suf- 
ficiently high  grades,  a  student  could 
enter  the  Depftrtment  of  Law  at  the  end 
of  his  third  year,  and,  after  a  year  of 
satisfactory  work  there,  secure  his  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  and  his  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  laws  two  years  thereafter,  thus 
shortening  the  requisite  period  for  ob- 
taining the  two  degrees.  Among  the  re- 
quired subjects  were  American  constitu- 
tional history  and  subsequendy  En^sh 
constitutional  history. 

With  the  coming  of  Arthur  Edward 
Romilly  Boak  (A.M.  Queen's  Univer- 
sity [Kingston,  Ont.]  '07,  Ph  J>.  Harvatd 
'14)  in  1914  the  department  for  the  fint 
time  had  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  an- 
dent  history,  and  the  basic  course  in 
that  field  was  opened  to  frcshnten,  as  a 
third  option  for  the  introductory  year 
in  history.  Boak's  scholarly  production 
and  administrative  capacity  were  recog- 
nized by  rapid  promotion.  He  was  made 
a  full  professor  in  1920  and,  on  the  death 
of  Van  Tyne  in  1930,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History. 
William  Lyde  Schurz  (California  '11, 
Fh.D.  ihid.  '15)  came  to  the  University 
in  191 5  and  was  appoint^  to  aa  assist- 
ant professorship  the  following  year.  In 
191^17  Schurz  introduced  the  first 
course  in  Latin-American  history,  and 
a  course  was  offered  by  Boak  in  military 
history.  In  191 8  Van  Tyne,  Turner,  and 
Frayer  offered  a  course  on  the  issues  of 
the  war,  and  Cross  gave  a  course  in  the 
summer  for  army  mechanics.  Various 
members  of  the  department  lectured  to 
training  camps  and  other  groups  and  con- 
tributed to  war  literature. 

After  die  departure  of  Schurz  in  1910, 
Latin-American  histofy  was  omitted  for 
a  year,  but  it  was  resumed  in  1921  on 
the  arrival  of  Arthur  Scott  Alton  (Cali- 
ftmiia  '16,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '23),  who  rose 
by  successive  steps  to  be  a  professor  in 
1929,  and  through  his  scholarship  and 


teaching  ability  has  developed  Hispanic- 
American  history  to  the  point  where  it 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. In  1924  the  department  was 
greatly  strengthened  in  the  field  of  early 
modem  European  history  by  the  coming 
of  Albert  Hyma  ('15,  Ph.D.  *2a),  who 
achieved  a  European  reputation  by  his 
studies  on  the  early  Christian  Renais- 
sance (1924)  and  Erasmus  and  the  Hu- 
manists (i9Jo).Ini925  another  promising 
branch  was  started  when  Nicholas  S. 
Kaltchas,  a  Greek,  well  equipped  In  lan- 
guages, including  Turkish,  was  appointed 
to  give  work  on  the  Near  East.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  health  failed  and  after  a  leave 
of  absence  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  In 
i927-'28  Esson  McDowell  Gale  ('07,  A.M. 
'08,  Litt.Ph.D.  Leiden  '31)  was  a  visiting 
lecturer  in  Chinese  lustcry.  In  1932  John 
W^illiam  Stanton  (Missouri  *1%  Ph.D. 
California  '32)  was  brought  in,  and,  well 
versed  in  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Japa- 
nese, developed  courses  until  1940  in  the 
Near  and  Far  East. 

In  1927-18  the  staff  had  reached  a 
point  where  there  were  six  professors, 
one  associate  professor,  three  assistant 
professors,  and  seven  instructors.  The 
associate  professor  was  Preston  William 
Slosson  (Columbia  '12,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '16), 
who  came  as  an  instructor  and  was  ap- 
pmnted  to  a  iuU  professorship  in  1937. 
He  is  known  as  a  brilliant  and  haxaA 
lecturer  on  contemporary  problems  and 
for  his  books  on  recent  European  history. 
Arthur  Louis  Dunham  (Harvard  '14, 
I%.D.  ibid.  '23),  who  came  in  1924, 
is  a  specialist  in  economic  history;  as 
his  chief  work  thus  far  he  produced  in 
1930  a  scholarly  monograph.  The  Anglo- 
French  Treaty  e^  Cwmme  *^  1S60.  He 
was  made  an  associate  professor  in 
1932.  Among  the  new  members  at- 
tached to  the  department  was  Howard 
Meredith  Ehrmann  (Yale  '21,  Ph.D.  iMd, 
'27),  who  became  an  associate  professor 
in  1937-38.  His  studies  on  the  war  is- 
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sues  have  made  his  name  known  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  The  years  1930  and 
1931  were  significant  for  many  chai^jes* 
Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne  ('96,  Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania  *oo),  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  in  1903,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  American  History  in  1906,  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  History  in 
l9Ti,died  March  21, 1930.  A  stimulating 
teacher,  a  scholar  at  once  careful  and 
imaginative,  a  brilliant  writer,  and  a 
vivid  and  masterful  personality,  he  was 
a  man  of  mark  In  the  historical  field. 
Though  not  afraid  to  oppose  even  with 
sarcasm  those  of  his  colleagues  who  held 
views  contrary  to  lus  own,  he  was  sym- 
padietic  with  young  men.  His  standards, 
nevertheless,  were  exacting,  and  he 
aimed,  with  the  resources  available,  to 
build  up  a  really  strong  department.  He 
was  known  in  France  and  in  England;  he 
gave  the  Harvard  Foundation  lectures  in 
the  former  (1913-I4I  and  the  Sir  George 
Watson  lectures  in  the  latter  (1927).  The 
Watson  lectures  were  embodied  in  his 
suggestive  England  and  Jmeriut,  Four 
years  previously  he  had  been  invited 
to  India  to  study  the  workings  of  the 
Act  of  1919,  and  published  his  impres- 
sions in  India  in  Ferment  (1923).  Of  a 
long  line  of  works,  his  two  volumes  on 
the  Causes  of  the  IVar  of  American  Inde- 
pendence contain  the  culmination  of  his 
scholarship.  The  second  volume,  1929, 
received  the  Henry  Russel  award  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  Pulitzer 
prize  posthumously.  He  had  been  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Anurican  Hiitmcal  Remew, 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Phillips  in  the  meantime  (1929)  had 
resigned.  This  left  two  major  positions 
to  fill.  After  a  temporary  appointment  of 
a  visiting  lecturer,  Dwight  Lowell  Du- 
mond  (Baldwin-Wallace '20,  Ph.D. Mich- 
igan '29)  came  to  take  Phillips'  work. 


He  has  shown  his  productivity  by  pub- 
lishing a  book  on  The  Secession  Movement 
(1931)  and  Roosevelt  to  Roosevelt  (1937), 
and  by  editing  two  substantial  collec- 
tions since  his  arrival.  In  1939  he  was 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship.  In  1930 
Verner  Winslow  Crane  ('l  I,  Ph.D.  Penn- 
sylvania '15),  a  former  student  and  one- 
time instrucror  in  the  department  (1916— 
20)  but  at  the  time  teaching  at  Brown 
University,  replaced  Van  Tyne.  Crane 
has  been  an  editor  of  the  American  His- 
torical Review  and  is  known  for  his  South' 
em  Frontier,  1670-1732  (1928)  and  his 
studies  on  Benjamin  Franklin.  Under 
him  a  more  general  course  m  American 
history  was  introduced  and  the  constitu- 
tional course  was  placed  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Lewis  George  Vander  Velde 
('13,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '31),  author  of  The 
Presbyterian  Churches  and  the  Federal 
Union,  l86l-l86g  (1932).  He  came  as 
Instructor  in  1929,  and  was  promoted  to 
a  full  protessorship  in  1940.  Since  1935 
he  has  been  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  assembling  original  materials  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  University 
and  of  the  state  and  in  1938  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Michigan  His> 
torical  Collections. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in 
1930-31  was  the  substitution  of  an  in- 
troductory course  known  as  History  of 
Western  Civilization— covering  the  pe- 
riod from  ancient  times  to  the  present — 
in  place  ot  the  three  mtroductory  courses 
which  had  been  given  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Although  opinion  in  the  depart- 
ment was  somewhat  divided  as  to  the 
advisability'  of  the  change,  the  new 
course  was  started  forthwith.  It  is  now 
given  in  four  parallel  lecture  groups,  and 
its  success  has  fully  justified  the  experi- 
ment. Boak  turned  his  introductory 
course,  Ancient  History,  into  one  for 
upperdassmen,  and  the  wwk  in  modem 
European  history  was  superseded  by 
new  special  courses  given  by  various 
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members  of  the  department.  For  ex- 
ample, Benjamin  Webb  Wheeler  (Cali- 
fornia '15,  A.M.  Harvard  '16),  who  had 
been  Instructor  since  1924,  was  enabled 
to  dcvdop  ft  ooune  in  the  histoiy  of 
Prussia.  Also^  the  general  course  in  Eng- 
lish history  was  again  turned  into  a 
course  primarily  for  sophomores  and  was 
entrusted  to  Seaman  Morley  Scott  (Brit- 
ish Columbia  '21,  Ph.D.  Michigan  *J4); 
he,  too,  had  been  teaching  in  the  intro- 
ductory course  smce  1924.  Wheeler  and 
Scott  became  asdstuit  professon  in  1935. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  die 
Department  of  History  in  T940  were  as 
follows:  Professors  Boak,  Aiton,  Crane, 
Hyma,  Slosson,  Dumond,  and  Vander 
Velde;  Associate  Professors  Dunham  and 
Ehrmann;  Assistant  Professors  Scott, 
Wheeler,  Long,  and  Throop;  and  In- 
structors Reichenbach  and  Stanton,  be- 
sides five  teadiing  fellows.  There  were  in 
1939-40  twenty-two  semester  courses  pri- 
marily for  undergraduates  and  twenty- 
one  semesters  of  work  lor  advanced  and 
graduate  students.  Included  in  the  grad- 
uate work  were  ten  courses  continuing 
throughout  the  year  (two  proseminars,  a 
studies  course,  and  seven  seminars),  as 
well  as  one-half  of  another  year  seminar, 
a  semester  course  in  histt»io0raph7» 
noncredit  reading  courses,  and  directed 
research  for  doctoral  candidates. 

Though  the  William  L.  Clements  Li- 
brary of  American  History  is  described 
at  more  length  in  a  separate  article  (see 
Part  Vn I:  Clements  Library),  the  De- 
partment of  History  must  express  its 
deep  obligations  to  that  library  and  to 
its  efficient  and  accommodating  director, 
Randolph  Greenfield  Adams.  Housed  in 
a  magniticent  Renaissance  building,  it 
was  donated  to  the  University  and  for- 
mally opened  in  1913,  and  with  the  John 
Carter  Brown,  Lennox,  and  Huntington, 


ranks  as  one  of  the  four  best  existing  col- 
lections of  Americana.  During  the  last 
ten  years  previous  to  his  death  in  1934, 
Regent  Clements  devoted  himself  to  ac- 
cumulating a  remaricable  collection  of 
manuscripts  supplementing  the  Shcl- 
burne,  Brougham,  Croker,  and  other 
papers.  It  includes  the  Greene,  Clinton, 
Gomaine,  and  Gage  papers;  all  of  these 
are  now  in  the  Library. 

The  publications  of  members  of  the 
history  staff,  past  and  present,  have 
been  not  incimstderabk,  and  recognition 
and  opportunities  for  service  have  come 
to  not  a  few.  Three  have  received  Pulit2~ 
er  prizes,  one  the  Toppan  prize  at  Har- 
vard, and  one  the  Little,  Brown  and 
Company's  prize.  One  has  received  the 
Henry  Russel  award,  and  one  the  jxinior 
award  from  the  same  fund.  Two  have 
lectured  in  foundations  in  England,  one 
in  France,  and  one  in  Spain.  Four  are  or 
have  been  corresponding  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  One 
has  been  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  five  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  four  have  been  on 
the  board  of  editors  of  the  American 
Historical  Review — of  whom  one  was 
managing  editor — one  on  the  board  of 
die  Journal  of  Modem  History  ^  and  one 
on  the  board  of  editors  of  the  South- 
ern History  Journal.  Nearer  home,  at 
least  tliree  have  been  presidents  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Research  Club; 
one  has  been  president  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters*  Club,  and  three  have 
been  presidents  of  the  Michigan  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Moreover,  in  a 
recent  survey  by  the  American  Council 
of  Education,  the  University  of  Michigan 
Department  of  History  has  been  rated  as 
one  among  eight  starred  for  distinction 
in  directing  research. 

Akihux  L.  Ckciii 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 

rr  is  generaUy  believed  diat  the  first 
course  in  newspaper  writing  in  the 
United  States  was  the  one  instituted 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the 
•cademic  year  of  1890-91.  The  coufse 
was  devised  and  taught  by  Fred  Newtoik 
Scott  ('84,  Ph.D.  '89),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Rhetoric,  under  the  title  of  Rapid 
Writing,  and  afforded  two  hours  of  credit 
in  the  Department  of  English  and  Rhet- 
oric. The  distinctive  feature  of  this  pio- 
neering course  was  its  attempt  to  approxi- 
mate the  conditions  of  the  "city-room" 
in  the  preparation  of  news  and  editorial 
copy. 

Rapid  Writing  was  dropped  from  the 
curriculum  in  1893-94,  ^^'^  further 
journalistic  instruction  was  ofiered  until 
1903*  when  the  courses  in  rhetoric  were 
set  up  as  a  separate  department  with 
Professor  Scott  as  its  head.  At  this  time 
journalism  was  revived  in  Rhetoric  13 
(Newspaper  Writing),  a  course  which 
was  continued,  with  modest  additions, 
until  a  special  program  in  journalism  was 
announced  in  19 16. 

The  first  addition  to  Rhetoric  13,  which 
was  concerned  with  "theory  and  prac- 
tice," was  Engineering  English  2  (Tech- 
nical Journalism),  in  the  Department  of 
Engineering,  first  taught  in  1904-5  ^ 
Instructor  Royal  Albert  Abbott  (^io 


OF  JOURNALISM 

State  '00^  A.M.  Hid,  '02)  under  Pro- 
fessor Scott's  supervision.  Rhetoric  15 
(Reporting  and  Editorial  Work)  was 
added  to  the  curriculum  in  1905.  This 
course,  open  only  "to  editors  and  report* 
en  of  student  publications  and  those 
with  special  permission,"  was  continued 
the  second  semester  as  Rhetoric  16.  The 
following  year  Rhetoric  13  was  taught 
by  Assistant  Professor  Joseph  Morris 
Thomas  ('98,  Ph.D.  '10)  and  Rhetoric  1 5 
and  16  were  taught  by  Lewis  Burtron 
Hessler  (Pennsylvania  '05,  Ph.D.  ibid.  ' 
'16),  Instructor  in  Rhetoric.  In  1907  P>o- 
fessor  Scott  resumed  the  teaching  of 
Rhetoric  13  and  Professor  Thomas  as- 
sumed direction  of  Rhetoric  15  and  16 
for  one  year,  after  which  tiiey  were 
dropped. 

The  1909-10  Calendar  of  the  Univer- 
sity contained  the  following  statement 
(pp.  212-13): 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  work  on  the  stu- 
dent or  University  publicatioBS,  provided 
that  such  work  is  elected  as  regular  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  is  done 
under  die  immednte  dwection  of  a  member 
of  that  department. 

The  administration  of  the  course  in  Jour- 
nahsm  is  entrusted  to  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Faculty. . . .  Upon  graduation  a  spe- 
cial certificate  will  be  j^ven  to  students  who^ 
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in  covering  the  requirements  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree,  shall  have  completed  a  prognm 

ot  studies  appruvcd  by  this  committee. 

This  offering  was  continued  until  1916- 
17,  when  a  special  program  of  study,  an- 
nounced as  "Courses  in  Journalism/*  in- 
creased the  studies  in  journalism  from 
four  courses  to  eight.  These  courses  were 
taught  by  Lyman  Lloyd  Bryson  ('10, 
A.M.  '15),  who  joined  the  Acuity  as  In- 
structor in  Rhetoric  in  1913  -I4.  In  the 
fail  of  I917  this  special  program  was 
under  the  direction  of  John  Alroy  Mosen- 
fdder  ('17),  Bryson  having  resigned.  In 
1918  John  Lewis  Brumm  ('04,  A.M. 
'06),  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
took  charge  oi  ail  but  the  first  two  courses 
in  jottmdism,  and  the  following  year 
taught  all  the  courses. 

In  1921-22  the  Department  of  Rheto- 
ric became  ofBcially  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Rhetoric  and  Journalism. 
The  curriculum  was  increasnl  to  twdve 
courses,  and  Edwin  Grant  Burrows  (Cor- 
nell '13)  and  Donal  Hamilton  Haines 
('09)  were  appointed  as  instructors  on 
the  journalism  faculty.  As  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Journalism,  Brumm  be- 
came the  director  of  the  curriculums  in 
journalism. 

The  expanded  curriculums  in  journal- 
ism included  the  following  specialized 
courses:  Elements  of  Journalism,  Inter- 
pretative News  Writing,  Editorial  Prac- 
tice, Special  Feature  and  Magazine 
Articles,  History  and  Principles  of  Jour- 
nalism, Seminar  in  Newspaper  Problems, 
Newspaper  Editing,  Newspaper  Ethics, 
Editxnial  Writing,  the  Country  News- 
paper, Written  Criticism,  and  Advertise- 
ment Writing.  The  following  year  Maga- 
zine Writing  (Journalism  43  and  44)  was 
added  to  the  list  of  courses,  increasing 
didr  number  to  fourteen. 

During  the  year  1924-15  Wesley 
Henry  Maurer  (A.B.  Missouri  '21,  B.S. 
Public  and  Bus.  Admin,  ihd.  '22,  B.J. 
iMJ,  *22)  was  appointed  to  an  instmctor- 
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ship  in  journalism  to  substitute  for  Pro- 
fessor Brumm,  on  academic  leave.  At  this 
time  the  course  in  newspaper  ethics  was 
absorbed  by  the  course  in  newspaper 
problems.  In  the  fall  of  1925  Homud 
Palfrey  Jones  (Columbia  '21)  jdned  die 
faculty  in  journalism,  taking  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Burrows.  Jones  continued  on  the  faculty 
until  1928-29,  when,  resigning,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  W.  Desmond  (Wis- 
consin '22).  A  year  later,  Desmond  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  to  an  instructor- 
ship  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Wesley  H.  Maurer  was  recalled  tO  the 
faculty  in  journalism. 

Journalism  became  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  Cdlege  of  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts  in  1929- 
30,  with  Professor  John  L.  Brumm  at  its 
head.  Its  offering  of  courses  was  again 
increased  to  fourteen,  each  course  carry- 
ing three  hours  of  credit.  In  1932-J3  two 
one-hour  orientation  courses  were  added 
as  Journalism  i  and  2.  Editorial  Direc- 
tion (Journalism  1 10)  was  established  in 
^935~3^»  Specialized  Reporting 

Qoumafiam  112)  was  first  given  in  1936-* 

The  protessional  curriculums  in  jour- 
nalism, carrying  forty-six  hours  of  credit 
now  embrace  the  following  seventeen 
courses:  the  American  Newspaper  (two 
courses).  Principles  of  Journalism,  Ad- 
vanced News  Writing,  Copyreading  and 
Editing,  Special  Article  Writing,  Edi- 
torial Writing,  Critical  Writing  and 
Reviewing,  Advertisement  Writing,  Edi- 
torial Policy  and  Management,  the Com- 
mimity  Newspaper,  Magazine  Writing 
(two  courses),  Editorial  Direction,  the 
Development  ot  American  Journalism, 
Law  of  the  Press,  and  Special  Reporting. 
The  fiiculty  constats  of  Professor  Brunin^ 
Associate  Professor  Maurer,  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Haines. 

Practice  in  writing  and  editing  the  vari- 
ous types  of  newspaper  articks  b  af- 
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forded  by  The  Michigan  JoumaHsif  a 

weekly  publication  instituted  by  Maurer 
in  1925  and  fostered  by  the  Department 
of  Journalisti)  as  a  laboratory  newspaper 
(see  pp.  625-!26).  Besides  the  contact 
with  newspapers  afforded  by  the  Michi- 
gan Journalist,  which  is  printed  without 
cost  to  the  University  by  various  news- 
paper companies  in  the  state,  the  depart- 
ment  maintains  relations  with  editors 
and  publishers  through  the  annual  con- 
ventions of  the  University  Press  Club  of 
Michigan.  This  profesMoiial  ocganizatioa 
of  newspaper  workers  was  instituted  by 
Professor  Brumm  in  191 8  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  press  of  the  state  and  the 
University  into  a  dose  relationship  of 
mutual  helpfulness.  The  club,  embracing 
the  Associated  Press,  the  League  of 
Small  Dailies,  and  the  Michigan  Press 
Association,  has  a  membership  of  about 
three  hundred  editors  and  publishers. 

Rroad  c  lucational  interests,  with  state- 
wide ramihcarions,  are  served  through 
the  sponsorship,  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  of  the  Michigan  Interscho* 
lastic  Press  Association,  an  organization 
of  high-school  editors  and  their  teacher 
advisers.  This  group  was  hrst  brought  to- 
gether by  Professor  Brumm  in  1921.  Its 
annual  meedngs,  covering  a  period  of 
three  days,  are  attended  by  some  six 
hundred  high-school  students  and  teach- 
ers. The  purpose  of  the  oonventimi  is  to 
foster  superior  practice  in  secondary- 
school  journalism  and  to  encourage  the 
delegates  to  continue  their  education 
through  college  and  into  the  various  pro- 
fessional callings. 

Education  for  journalism,  as  devel- 
oped at  the  University  of  Michigan,  em- 
braces approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
120  credit  hours  in  a  four-year  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts.  These  specialized  courses  are 
restricted  to  the  junior  uid  the  senior 
years.  The  programs  prescribed  for  the 


certificate  in  journalism  include  back- 
ground courses  comprising  the  cultural 
interests  served  by  literature,  languages, 
and  die  arts,  and  the  critiol  interests 
inhering  in  the  physical  and  die  social 
sciences. 

In  dealing  with  education  for  journal- 
ism, one  must  realize  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  established  and  authori- 
tative newspaper  practice,  in  tlie  sense  of 
a  rule-of-thumb  procedure,  as  in  law  or 
medicine.  In  the  range  and  tlie  quality  of 
its  (rfierings,  journalism  b  ts  varied  as 
are  individual  newspapers.  Each  publica- 
tion has  its  own  management,  its  own 
editor  or  editors,  its  own  corps  of  report- 
ers, its  own  policy,  and  its  own  reading 
public  But  regardless  of  their  diiferences 
in  personnel  and  substance,  newspapers 
are  alike  in  the  purpose  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  serve  the  direcdon  of  news 
and  opinion  in  die  interest  of  public 
enlightenment.  A  newspaper,  therefore, 
must  be  judged  by  the  service  it  performs 
as  a  public  intelligencer.  It  may  prove 
acceptable  to  large  numbers  of  undii^- 
entiated  readers  for  reasons  other  than 
this  public  service,  but  as  a  newspaper  it 
can  justify  itself  on  no  other  grounds. 

Journalism,  more  than  any  other  in- 
strumentality, must  furnish  the  facts  on 
which  the  judgments  affecting  the  com- 
mon weal  may  be  formed.  The  journalist, 
in  this  view  of  a  changing  social  order, 
will  practice  the  art  of  compelling  a  pop- 
ular interest  in  matters  involving  govern- 
ment, industr)',  science,  health,  justice, 
and  myriads  of  other  activities  and  forces 
that  must  be  controlled  and  directed  for 
the  common  good.  Uncovering  the  facts, 
all  the  facts  that  arc  relevant  to  an  intel- 
ligendy  ordered  way  of  life — this  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  professional  journal- 
ist. And  the  training  for  this  exacdng 
service  cannot  be  left  to  chance  or  to 
selfish  interests,  but  must  be  scientifi- 
cally devised  and  administered  by  public 
education. 
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It  is  diis  power  to  detect  die  real  news 

and  to  record  it  so  that  readers  shall  be 
interested  in  it  and  shall  direct  their  lives 
intelligently  with  reference  to  it  that 
educadon  fos*  joumalism  seeks  to  devdop 
in  tlw  intending  journalist. 

JonfL.BRiiMM 

TklB  MlCWOAN  JoUftKALIST 

The  Michigan  Journalist^  written  and 
edited  by  students  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  was  established  March  31, 
1925,  with  the  publication  of  Volume  i, 
Number  ]» at  the  publishing  plant  of  the 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald^  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  late  E.  J.  Ottoway, 
then  president  of  the  Times  Herald 
Publishing  Company.  Suspended  during 
the  period  immediately  following,  it  was 
revived  in  1919-30  and  has  continued 
regularly  throughout  tJie  ensuing  years. 
From  six  to  ten  issues  of  the  newspaper 
nre  pobl^ed  at  weekly  intervals  in  the 
second  semester  of  each  year  by  various 
Michigan  newspaper  companies.  In- 
duded  among  diese  at  yarious  dmes 
have  been  the  Detroit  News,  the  Detroit 
Polish  Herald,  the  Pontiac  Press,  the 
Adrian   Telegram^  the  Otoosso  Argus 
Press,  the  Monroe  Eoening  News,  the 
Isnsing  State  Journal,  the  Ann  Arbor 
Daily  News,  the  Birmingham  Eccentric, 
the  Royal  Oak  Tribune,  the  Ypsilanti 
Press,  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  the 
BMk  Creek  Enquhrar-NemSi  the  Trenton 
Times,  the  Coldwater  Reporter,  and  the 
Washtenaw  Post-Tribune.  Ninety-six  is- 
sues having  been  published  in  the  thir- 
teen years  to  1940.  More  than  750  stup- 
dents  have  contributed  to  its  columns, 
which  embrace  the  work  of  those  in 
several  courses — Editorial  Writing,  Ad- 
vanced Newswriring,  Specialized  Report- 
ing, Copyreading  and  Editing,  Feature 
Writing,  Community  Newspaper,  and 
Editorial  Direction.  Its  highly  special- 
ized and  critical  reading  public,  number- 
ing from  3,600  to  3,000,  includes  members 


of  die  University  fticuldes,  state  les^sla- 

tors,  Michigan  congressmen,  newspaper 
publishers,  high-school  teachers,  heads  of 
scientihc  and  social  foundations,  and 
odier  public  leaders  and  agencies. 

The  newspaper  is  distinctive  as  a 
teaching  device  in  journalism.  It  pub- 
lishes no  advertising,  and  all  its  articles 
and  editorials  are  ngned  by  the  writers. 
It  has  no  editmial  or  news  policy,  other 
than  the  requirement  that  the  written 
material  must  be  of  social  significance. 
All  interview  sources  are  expected  to  ap- 
prove manuscripts  before  they  are  pub- 
lisheil,  a  procedure  which,  although  not 
customan.'  in  newspaper  work,  enlists  the 
co-operation  of  specialists  in  the  training 
of  future  reporters.  Since  each  issue  is 
published  at  a  different  newspaper  plant, 
the  typographical  and  mechanical  re- 
quirements differ,  a  circumstance  which 
aiibrds  students  opportunity  to  learn  a 
variety  of  practices  in  composing  rooms 
as  they  affect  editorial  procedures.  Ma- 
terials for  publication,  prepared  and 
edited  in  Ann  Arbor,  are  mailed  to  the 
various  publication  plants  in  advance, 
beginning  two  weeks  before  publication 
— a  requirement  which  demands  meticu- 
lous and  methodical  work.  Ten  to  fifteen 
students  accompany  instructors  to  the 
plant  for  make-up  and  final  publication 
details  on  the  date  of  publication,  the 
field  trips  providing  occasion  for  confer- 
ences with  publishers,  editors,  and  super- 
intendents  of  composing  rooms. 

Owing  to  its  experimental  character, 
the  Michigan  Journalist  is  free  to  develop 
new  news  sources  and  new  editorial  and 
newswridng  patterns.  Since  its  first  issue 
it  has  encouraged  the  interpretative  ar- 
ticle now  becoming  widely  popular  in 
American  journalism.  Its  editoriab  and 
news  articles  represent  a  serious  effort  to 
report  and  to  interpret  trends  in  social 
movements  and  the  ideas  motivating 
them.  Despite  the  publication  of  many 
articles  dealing  widi  controversial  sub- 
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jects,  the  Mickipm  JmtnuiUa  has  drawn 

from  its  readers,  for  the  most  part,  only- 
kindly  constructive  criticism,  even  when 
there  was  divergent  opinion. 

The  following  references  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  news  articles. 

Reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's cease  and  desist  orders  were 
published  as  eariy  as  April,  1936.  More 
than  a  page  of  information  concerning 
the  Copeland  Food  Bill,  published  March 
30, 1934,  brought  from  W.  G.  Campbell, 
director  of  the  r^ulatory  work  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  die  public  citation: 
"The  Michigan  Journalist  has  published 
the  best  piece  of  publicity  that  has  been 
produced  to  infenn  the  pubficof  the  ne- 
cessity for  adequate  food,  drug,  and  cos> 
metic  legishition."  Though  issued  but  a 
few  rimes  each  year,  the  Michi^afi  Jour- 
tiaiui,  by  analyzing  unpublished  engi- 
neering reports  and  presenting  starring 
informadon  on  the  cost  of  the  hard- 
water  damage  to  Ann  Arbor  households, 
successfully  aroused  sentiment  for  a 
water-softening  plant  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Reporters  ami  editors  of  the  Michigan 
Journalist  made  the  first  detailed  study 
of  local  tax  dehnquency  in  the  state,  and 
the  report,  published  May  27, 1933,  pre- 
sented the  result  of  an  intensive  study  by 
twenty  reporters  of  the  city's  delinquent 
taxes.  The  study  was  continued  until 


1936,  when  the  delinquency  tax  problem 
became  less  acute.  FoUowinc:  these  re- 
ports, similar  studies  were  made  m  other 
parts  of  the  state,  and  the  argument  that 
the  small-home  owner  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  proposed  legislative  concessions 
to  tax  debtors  was  discredited.  'I'hc  pend- 
ing legislation,  callmg  for  cancellation  of 
delinquent  tasKs,  was  subsequently  de> 
feated. 

Studies  of  public  health,  such  as 
county  health  units,  a  medical  economics 
survey  for  Michigan,  and  proposals  for 
state  medical  clinics,  have  been  rqiorted 
regularly  since  1929. 

Experiments  in  publishing  informa- 
tional  reports  regarding  organized  reli- 
gion are  regularly  rqwesented  in  its 
pages. 

Firsthand  reports  of  the  coal  strike  in 
Ohio  from  both  labor  and  employer 
points  of  view  were  published  in  a  series 
of  articles  beginning  May  14,  1932.  Gen- 
eral working  conditions,  problems  of  pay 
and  standards  of  living,  occupational 
diseases  and  accidents,  unemployment 
and  old-age  pensions  were  the  subjects 
of  reports  and  editorials. 

These  references  suifice  to  illustrate 
die  experimental  nature  of  the  content 
and  to  suggest  the  type  of  training  sudi 
esq>lorationaifiers  die  student. 

Wesley  H.  Maukbr 
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i^nr^ HE  "Act  to  establish  the  Cathol-  November  of  1828,  the  lower  room 

I    epistemtad,  or  University,  of  (English  school)  of  the  University  w«s 

JL  Michigania,"  of  August  aa»  1817,  "granted  to  Mr.  Healy  ....  for  the  tui- 

provided  for  "a  Jidaxia,  or  professorship,  tion  of  scholars  in  the  classics  or  such 

oi anthropoglossica^  or  literature,  embrac-  other  branch  or  branches  of  education  as 

ing  all  the  epi^miim,  or  sciences,  rda-  may  be  useful  and  necessary  in  the  state 

tive  to  language."  Three  weeks  later  it  of  the  country,**  and  in  die  following 

was  enacted  that  "in  Cla5;sical  Acade-  year  it  was  voted  by  the  trustees  that 

mies  the  Pupils  shall  be  instructed  in  the  when  Mr.  Hathon  should  leave  the  upper 

French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,"  room  [classical  school],  Mr.  Delos  Kin- 

and  authorization  was  given  for  the  es-  nicutt  should  be  "permitted  to  occupy 

tablishment  of  the  "Classical  Academy  it."  Finally,  on  September  i,  iS-^o,  the 

of  the  City  of  Detroit,"  the  first  branch  whole  building  was  lent  to  the  citizens  of 

of  the  Catholepistemiad.  Detroit  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 

On  the  fidlowing  Candlemas  Mr.  Hugh  mon  school.  Throughout  die  history  of 

M.  Dickie  was  appointed  Instructor  of  the  first  institution  in  Detroit  the  classi- 

the  Academy,  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Ebe-  cal  languages  had  constituted  the  core  of 

nezer  Clapp  was  named  to  the  same  post  its  academic  curriculum, 
at  ft  salary  of  "not  over  $ 500,  such  salary      When  the  University  was  reorganized 

to  be  retained  by  him  out  of  tuition."  In  in  1837,  it  was  provided,  in  language 

the  spring  of  1822  the  trustees  employed  much  less  picturesque  than  that  of  1817, 

the  Reverend  A.  W.  Welton  in  the  same  that  among  the  professorships  in  the 

capacity.  On  the  first  of  December,  1825,  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 

they  extended  for  one  year  the  contract  the  Arts  there  should  be  "one  of  ancient 

of  Mr.  Ashbel  S,  Wells,  a  graduate  of  languages."  Tn  July  of  1F41,  before  the 

Hamilton  College,  who  had  been  "in  University  at  Ann  Arbor  opened  its 

charge  of  the  Classical  department  of  doors  to  students,  the  Reverend  George 

this  insdtudon*'  for  an  unnamed  period.  Palmer  Williams  (Vermont  '25,  LL.D. 

The  salary  was  increased  to  $600  at  the  Kenyon  '49)  was  appointed  Professor  of 

same  time,  but  eleven  months  later.  Languages.  For  four  years  he  had  been 

when  Mr.  Wells  resigned,  it  was  1170.19  principal  of  the  Pontiac  branch  of  the 

in  arrears,  presumably  because  of  low  University.  He  had  shown  execudve 

tuidon  receipts.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Sears,  ability  in  this  position  and  had  devned 

the  next  incumbent,  was  hired  for  I500,  the  first  "Administrative  Questionnaire," 

with  a  guarantee  that  if  the  tuition  pay-  with  the  purpose  of  creating  standards 

ments  cUd  not  equal  this  amount,  the  for  the  Mimission  of  prospective  stu- 

trustees  would  make  good  the  deficit.  dents.  Before  a  month  had  passed,  dur- 

Financial  difficulties  presently  made  ing  which  Professor  Williams  framed 

further  appointments  and  guarantees  the  original  entrance  requirements  to  the 

impractical,  and  the  trustees  apparendy  University,  his  title  was  changed  to  Pro> 

were  glad  to  place  the  University  build-  fessorof  Mathematics,  and  the  Reverend 

ing  at  the  disposal  of  any  qualified  Joseph  Whiting  (Yale  '23,  A.M.  il>U. 

teacher  who  was  willing  to  provide  in-  '37),  principal  of  the  Niles  branch,  was 

struction  in  return  for  tuition  fees.  In  made  Professor  of  Languages,  or,  as  he 
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was  designated  in  the  first  Catalogue 
(1843-44),  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages.  For  four  years  he  served  in 
this  capacity.  At  his  death,  the  first  in 
the  faculty,  a  plot  of  campus  ground  was 
set  apart  as  a  t^ni versify  cemetery,  and  a 
sum  of  |ioo  was  appropriated  by  the 
Regents  for  the  erecdon  <^  a  suitable 
monument.  It  has  not  been  determined 
whether  any  burials  were  ever  made  in 
this  cemetery,  but  Professor  Whiting  is 
honored  by  one  of  the  four  inscriptions' 
on  the  professors'  monument,  which  now 
stands  just  east  of  the  University  Li- 
brary. 

In  September  of  1845,  the  Reverend 
John  Holmes  Agnew  (I^ckinscm  '23, 
D.D.  Washington  College  '52)  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Professor  Whiting. 
He  did  not  assume  his  duties  until  the 
following  May.  In  the  interval  Burritt  A. 
Smith  (Yale  '44),  tutor  in  Latin  and 
Greek  from  1844  to  1846,  must  have  car- 
ried the  work  of  the  department,  with 
such  help  as  other  faculty  members 
could  give  him.  In  his  first  year  at  Michi- 
gan, Agnew  served  as  president  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Later,  as  its  secretary,  he  mani- 
fested his  independence  in  the  historic 
secret  society  controversy.  On  the  last 
day  of  1 851  the  Board  of  Regents  voted  to 
end  the  services  of  Agnew  and  two  oth- 
ers at  Commencement,  apparently  in 
part  because  of  the  struggle  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  fraternities  and  in  part 
because  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  reli- 
gious groups,  which  was  made  more  eifec- 
tive  by  serious  dissensions  within  the  fac- 
ulty itself.  In  the  following  August  he 

*  TheiiMcnption  (wuth  side), now  becoming  illeajble, 
it  u  folknn:  Memoriae  /  Joiephi  Whiting  A.M.  /  Evan- 
gclii  Minisfri  /  Qui  quum  /  rr.uncrr  Pracsidis  Academiae 
Aux.  /  IJnivcrxitatis  Michiganenuum  /  In  exemplum 
pcffenccus  est  /  Tandem /in  ling.  Lat  et  (Ir.i'jc.  catkin 
dnan  /  in  eadem  UniveniCBte/adkcinsfiiit/  cumn^ 
guUri  ammum  onfimun  smote  /  Virit  uin.  XLV  / 
Obiit  XIII  Kal.  Aug.  /  A.D.  MDCCCXI  V  /  Procur.i. 
torea  Univer&icaus  /  quod  solum  licuit  /  hoc  marmor  / 

F.C 


was  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself,  but 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three. 

The  days  of  Professor  Agnew  saw  the 
de faOo  separation  of  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek  which  was  soon  to  receive  offi. 
cial  sanction.  Since  he  was  unable  him- 
self to  conduct  all  the  classes  in  both  lan- 
guages, he  chose  to  hear  all  the  Greek 
classes,  abandoning  instruction  in  Latin. 
His  colleagues  in  philosophy.  Professors 
Andrew  Ten  Brook  and  Daniel  D.  Whe- 
don,  unwilling  to  permit  the  subject  to 
fail,  reluctantly  assumed  the  burden. 

When  asked  to  suggest  a  successor  to 
Agnew,  Ten  Brook  proposed  his  friend 
James  i<.obmson  Boise  (Brown  '40, 
Ph.D.  hon.  Tubingen  '68,  LL.D.  Michi- 
gan  '68),  of  Brown  University,  as  Profes- 
sor of  Greek.  In  August,  1852,  Boise  was 
elected  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  but  in  December  the  ap> 
pmntment  of  a  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  gave  official  rec- 
ognition to  the  separation  of  the  two 
departments  and  made  possible  the  inde- 
pendent development  of  the  Department 
of  Greek  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Professor  Boise. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  1852-53  appeared 
a  remarkaUe  statement,  written  prob- 
ably by  Boise  before  the  separation  of 
the  Departments  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
As  evidence  of  the  purposes  and  spirit  of 
ciassicaJ  instruction  at  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  it  is  worthy  of  being  quoted 
in  full.  In  general,  this  statement  of 
policy  is  valid  at  the  present  day.  It 
read: 

The  primary  object  of  this  department  is 
to  give  the  student  •  critical  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  ancient  languages  them- 
selves, of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  and 
of  those  rhetorical  principles  which  will  en- 
able a  person  to  express  himself  in  idioniatie 
and  per<;p!C\ious  English.  In  this  department, 
therefore,  nearly  as  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  sttidy  of  En^ish  as  to  the  study  of 
Gredc  and  Latin.  But  another  and  not  less 
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important  object  which  is  aimed  at,  cqw- 

cially  in  the  later  studies  in  this  course,  is  the 
full  comprehension  of  ail  that  relates  to  the 
author  read.  It  is  not  merely  the  words  and 
the  outward  expression  of  the  thought  to 
which  attention  is  directed,  but  the  thought 
itadf;  and  in  connection  widi  this  analysis  of 
the  subject  matter  of  each  author,  the  age 
and  other  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote 
are  carefully  considered.  This  leads  to  a  gen- 
eral study  of  antiquity,  the  laws,  govern- 
ment, social  relations,  religion,  philosophy, 
arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  education :  in 
shcMTt,  everjrthing  which  belonged  to  Grecian 
and  Roman  life.  A  constant  comparison  is 
also  made  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
world,  and  especially  of  the  ancient  repnb- 
Ucs,  with  die  peculiar  circumstances  and  lu»> 
tory  of  our  own  country.  It  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment presumed  that  any  one  of  the  above 
important  topics  can  be  fully  considered  in 
the  brief  sp.ice  allotted  to  the  study  of  philol- 
ogy, but  It  IS  the  constant  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tor in  tlus  department  to  give  sudi  hints  and 
suggest  such  inquiries  as  will  lead  to  the  in- 
dependent investigation  and  research  of  the 
student. 

The  new  Professor  of  Latin  was  the 
Reverend  Erastus  Otis  Haven  (Wes- 

leyan  '42,  A.M.  ibid.  '45,  D.D.  Hon.  Union 
'54,  LL.D.  Ohio  Wesleyan  '6j),  later 
President  of  the  University.  He  as- 
sumed his  new  duties  at  what  appears 
now  to  have  been  a  propitious  moment. 
President  Tappan  had  just  hegun  his  ad- 
ministration and  was  proclaimmg  a  new 
university  program.  This  involved,  it  is 
true,  the  recognition  of  a  course  of  sci- 
entific studies,  which  did  not  include  the 
classical  languages,  but  also  it  made 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  "uni- 
versity" (i.e.,  graduate)  courses.  Among 
die  first  univernty  courses  to  be  an- 
nounced was  one  in  the  Latin  language 
and  literature.  Haven  appears  not  to 
have  accepted  dus  invitadon  to  expand 
die  Latin  program,  but  to  have  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  teaching  of 
rhetoric  and,  especially,  history.  Wisdom 
undoubtedly  dictated  his  transfer  in 


1854  to  die  chair  of  history  and  English 

literature. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created,  Boise 
suggested,  and,  on  June  29,  1854,  the 
Regents  appointed,  Henry  Simmons 
Frieze  (Brown  '41,  LL.D.  Micliigan  '85) 
of  Brown  University.  He  began  his  work 
the  following  October,  and  continued  to 
direct  the  fortunes  of  the  Department  of 
Latin  for  three  and  a  half  decades.  In 
many  ways  the  developments  in  the  de- 
partment reflected  the  character  of  the 
man.  He  was  gende  and  shy,  but  a  ca- 
pable administrator,  an  excellent  teacher, 
and  a  competent  scholar  at  a  time  when 
classical  studies  had  not  become  highly 
specialized.  Above  all,  he  was  a  true  hu- 
manist, with  an  extraordinary  range  of 
interests.  His  devotion  to  music  is  re- 
corded elsewhere  (see  Part  L  Frieze 
Administration).  His  lectures  on  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  which 
were  eagerly  attended,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  to  a  man  of  his  fine 
sensibilides  Ladn  was  men  dum  a  stone 
on  which  to  whet  students'  minds.  Presi- 
dent Angell,  who  had  been  his  pupil  in  an 
Eastern  preparatory  school,  spoke  thus 
of  his  experience  in  the  dasses  of  Profes- 
sor Frieze  (Rtminisemces,  p.  17): 

Contact  with  this  inspiring  teacher  formed 
an  epoch  in  my  intellectual  life,  as  in  that  of 
so  many  other  boys.  He  represented  the  best 
type  of  the  modern  teacher,  at  once  critical 
as  a  grammarian  and  stimulating  with  the 
finest  appreciation  of  whatever  was  choicest 
in  the  classic  masterpieces.  At  first,  as  we 
were  showered  with  questions  such  as  I  had 
tic\  er  heard  before,  it  seemed  to  me,  at 
though  the  reading  of  the  Latin  was  mainly 
a  review  to  me,  that  I  should  never  emerge 
from  my  state  of  ignorance.  But  there  was 
such  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  the  instructor 
and  the  class,  there  was  such  delight  in  the 
tension  in  which  we  were  kept  by  the  daily 
exercises,  that  no  task  seemed  too  great  to  be 
encountered.  Though  in  coniunction  with 
our  reading  we  devoured  the  Latin  grammar 
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so  duit  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  could  re- 
peat almost  the  whole  of  it,  paradigms,  rules, 
and  exceptions  without  prompting,  the  work 
of  msstering  it  did  not  seem  dry  and  onerous, 
for  we  now  felt  how  the  increasing  accuracy 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage enhanced  our  enjoyment  of  the  Vergil 
Mid  the  Cicero,  whose  subtie«nd  less  obvious 
charms  «e  were  aided  by  our  teacher  to  ap- 
preciate. 

On  assuming  his  duties  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Frieze  undercook  a  pol- 
icy of  expansion  by  extending  the  pro- 
gram in  Ladn  into  the  senior  year.  In 
185  c  he  received  a  leave  of  absence 
for  travel  in  Europe  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  materials  for  a  classical 
museum*  and  Benjamin  Braman  (Brown 
'54)  was  employed  as  his  substitute  for 
1855-56  with  the  title  of  Professor  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature.  In  1858 
Friexe  returned  with  a  collection  of  stat- 
uary and  other  works  of  art  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Museum  of 
Art  and  Antiquities,  of  which  he  was 
long  tJie  curator.  He  next  evinced  his 
concern  with  the  question  of  secondary 
education  by  publishing  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations for  the  preparatory  course 
in  Latin,  and  then  hdped  to  establish 
a  new  course  in  the  second  semester  of 
called  the  Teachers*  Class  in 
Ancient  Languages,  "for  the  beneht  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching  in  Union  and  High 
Schools."  This  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  first  teachers'  course  offered  in  the 
United  States  and  with  modiiications  of 
title  and  content  has  been  given  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  present  day.  Also  in 
that  year  the  subject  matter  of  the  grad- 
uate course  in  Latin  was  first  indicated. 
This  course  was  entided  Ladn  Litera- 
ture and  dealt  with  the  Roman  sadrists. 

The  paucity  of  suitable  textbooks,  par- 
ticularly for  use  in  preparatory  schools, 
led  Professor  Frieze  to  undertake,  during 
the  closing  years  of  this  decade,  die  edit- 


ing of  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Labor  of  love 

though  it  was,  this  task  demanded  of 
him  a  difficult  sacritice.  "So  passionately 
was  he  devoted  to  music,"  wrote  Profes- 
sor Andrew  White  in  his  /futokiograp^, 
"that  at  times  he  sent  his  piano  away 
from  his  house  in  order  to  shun  tempta- 
tion to  abridge  his  professional  work,  and 
especially  was  this  the  case  when  he  was 
preparing  his  editxm  of  Vergil."  This 
hook,  which  was  printed  in  i?6o,  en- 
joyed wide  popularity  and  ran  through 
several  edidons,  the  last  of  whi<A  was  a 
revisbn  made  in  1901  by  Ptofessor  Wal- 
ter Dennison.  Furffier  to  meet  the  needs 
of  his  classes,  Frieze  produced  in  1865  his 
edition  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  books  of 
die  Instittitis  of  Quintilian. 

Because  of  expansion  in  the  program 
of  the  department  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students.  Fitch  Reed  Wil- 
liams ('58,  A.M.  '69)  was  appointed  In^ 
structor  in  Ladn  in  1858,  and  in  i860 
Adam  Knight  Spcnce  ('58,  A.M.  '61) 
was  added  to  the  staff  as  Instructor  in 
Greek,  Ladn,  and  French.  After  serving 
the  department  three  years,  Spence 
confined  his  attention  to  Greek  and 
French,  and  later  to  French  alone.  Wil- 
liams later  entered  politics  and  became  a 
state  senator;  Spence  was  called  to  die 
presidency  of  Fisk  University. 

In  1863  Charles  Kendall  Adams  ('61, 
A.M.  '62,  LL.D.  Chicago  '79,  LL.D. 
Harvard  *86),  later  to  attun  disdncdon 
as  a  historian  and  as  president  first  of 
Cornel!  L'ni versify  and  then  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  was  engaged  as  In- 
structor in  Ladn  and  I£story,  to  asnst 
Professor  Frieze.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
fifth  year  the  history  classes  demanded 
his  full  attention,  and  the  place  thus  left 
vacant  was  filled  by  the  appointment  in 
1867  of  Martin  Luther  D'Ooge  ('62, 
I.L.D.  '89,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  '72,  Litt.D. 
hon.  Rutgers  '01)  to  an  assistant  profes- 
sorship of  ancient  languages.  On  Janu- 
ary I,  1868,  Boise^  who  had  admirably 
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admintstered  the  Department  of  Greek, 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  D'Ooge  was 
made  Acting  Professor  of  Greek.  To 
make  possible  the  necessary  redistribu- 
tion of  courses  in  the  two  departments, 
Edward  Lorraine  Walter  ('68,  Ph.D. 
Leipzig  '77),  then  a  senior  Latin  student 
and  later  to  become  head  of  die  Dqpart- 
ment  of  Modem  Languages,  was  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  in  Latin. 

The  earliest  statement  of  specific  en- 
trance requirements  to  the  Univerutjr 
(/?.P.,  1837-64,  p.  183)  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  candidates  must  sus- 
tain an  examination  in  "the  Grammar  of 
the  English, Latin,  and  Gredc  Languages, 
the  Exercise  and  Reader  of  Andrews, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Vita  Washington! i, 
Sallust,  Cicero's  Orations,"  and  other 
subjects.  By  1848,  the  Catalogue  shows, 
the  VitM  WasUngtonii  and  ^dlust  had 
been  replaced  by  Vergil's  Bucolics  and  six 
books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Bucolics  was  omitted,  and  all 
twelve  books  of  the  Ameid  were  re> 
.quired*  As  early  as  185a  the  require- 
ments in  Latin  had  become  what  they 
were  to  remain,  except  for  short  inter- 
vals, until  well  into  the  n^  century, 
namely,  Latin  grammar,  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, Cicero's  Select  Orations,  six 
books  of  the  Aeneid  or  the  equivalent, 
Latin  composition,  and  Greek  and  Ro- 
man geography.  For  some  reason  not 
now  apparent  these  requirements  were 
reduced  in  1855  to  all  ot  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries (on  the  Gallic  Wars,  presum- 
ably) and  one  book  of  Vergil,  but  were 
gradually  restored  during  the  succeeding 
decade  to  the  standard  of  1851. 

The  introduction  in  1852  of  a  scientific 
course,  in  which  no  study  of  die  ancient 
languages  was  required,  seems  to  have 
had  little  immediate  effect  upon  the 
work  in  Latin,  for  the  popularity  of  the 
tradttionai  dasucal  courae  was  not  di- 
minished. The  Latin  program  appears  to 


have  been  excellent,  with  courses  in  al- 
most all  of  the  more  important  Latin 
authors  and  with  lectures  on  Latin  litera- 
ture, Roman  history,  and  antiquities. 
Frieze  was  deeply  interested  in  the  ex- 
panding field  of  archaeology,  and  in  the 
Regents'  Proceedings  were  recorded  sev- 
eral appropriations  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  for  the  Departments 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  large  panorama 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  generations  of  stu- 
dents and  is  now  mounted  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  lecture  rooms  (2003  Angell 
Hall),  was  secured  in  March,  1864. 

The  decade  1870-79  was  marked,  es- 
pecially toward  its  dose,  by  conttnuatl 
growth  of  the  University  and  by  the  en- 
largement and  strengthening  of  the  De- 
partment of  Latin.  Frieze's  duties  as 
President  pro  tempore  from  1869  to  1871 
placed  added  responsibility  upon  Assist- 
ant Professor  Walter,  which  was  further 
increased  when  he  was  acting  head  oi  the 
department  during  the  absence  of  Frieze 
between  1871  and  1873.  The  '*broad  and 
scholariy  character  of  his  teaching"  re- 
ceived special  mention  in  the  President's 
Report  for  1874.  he  left  for 

three  years  of  study  and  travd  in 
Europe.  Upon  his  return  in  1877  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  re- 
sumed his  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin,  but  in  1879  he  became 
Professor  of  Modem  Langui^es  and  Lit- 
eratures, and  in  this  field  made  his  rich- 
est contribution  to  the  University. 

In  i&75  Elisha  Jones  ('59,  A.M.  '62) 
left  the  superintendency  of  die  Ann  Ar- 
bor schools  and  joined  the  staff  as  Acting 
AsMStant  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Professor  Walter.  On  the  return 
of  die  latter  horn  Europe,  Jones  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Greek, 
but  he  became  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin  in  1879,  when  Waiter  accepted  the 
professotAip  <^  modem  languages.  In 
1878-79  Calvin  Thomas  C74»  A.M  '77, 
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LL.D.  '04) >  an  instructor  in  modem 
languages  who  later  gained  renown  as 
Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  first  at  Michigan  and 
then  at  Columbia,  gave  instruction  in 
Latin.  In  the  following  year,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department,  he  gave  the 
first  course  in  Sanskrit  to  be  oifered  at 
this  University. 

There  were  no  great  changes  in  the 
program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  dur- 
ing this  decade.  I  he  Calendar  of  1 873-74 
announced  that  **d)e  Roman  pronimda- 
tion  of  Latin  has  been  adc^ted  at  Michi. 
gan,  as  previously  in  the  universities  of 
England  and  at  Harvard  and  Cornell." 
For  a  number  of  years  Frieze  had  oifered 
courses  in  Latin  to  be  included  in  the 
program  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
These  were  in  the  Roman  satirists  in  the 
first  semester  and  in  the  epistolary  writ- 
ings of  Pliny  the  Younger  and  the 
works  of  Seneca  in  the  second  semester. 
In  addition  to  these  courses,  the  Calen- 
dar ot  I B74-75  announced  as  courses  tor 
postgraduate  students  Seneca's  Prose 
Works  and  Lactandus.  One  of  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  which  confronted  the  de- 
partment is  illustrated  by  the  statement, 
in  the  Presidet^s  Report  for  1 878,  that  a 
course  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty- 
fifth  books  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  (on 
the  history  of  art)  had  been  announced 
for  the  preceding  year  but  had  been  with- 
drawn because  no  suitable  edition  of  die 
text  was  available. 

In  the  President's  Report  of  1 870,  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Frieze,  an  effort  to  im- 
prove standards  of  instrucdon  in  die 
secondary  schools  was  mentioned.  In 
conformity  with  general  Univ^crsity  pol- 
icy, the  admission  requirements  in  Latin 
were  subsequently  increased  to  include 
the  whole  of  Vergil's  ^«MM/or  its  equiva- 
lent. Frieze,  in  the  same  report,  also 
wrote  with  approbation  of  the  liberalizing 
of  the  college  curriculum  by  the  introduc- 
dcm  of  nondassical  programs  of  study. 


statingthatit  would  avoid  the  "false  and 
foolish  antagonism,  which  elsewhere  has 
been  provoked  between  classical  and  sci- 
entific studies.'*  In  President  Angdl's 
report  of  1872  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  sixty  senior  Latin  students  in  that 
year,  and  that  the  combined  enrollment 
in  the  classical  course  and  in  the  Latin 
and  sciendfic  course  was  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
which  at  that  time  included  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ens^neering.  Angell  obsoved 
that  students  in  the  Latin  and  scientific 
course  often  transferred,  if  able,  to  the 
classical  course,  and  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  those  in  the  sciendfic  course 
likewise  transferred  to  the  Latin  and 
scientific  course.  After  referring  to  these 
conditions,  he  said  (p.  7) : 

Those  timid  friends  of  classical  learning 
who  have  feared  that  it  would  be  abandoned 
in  our  odieges,  if  scientific  studies  were  ad- 
mitted to  equal  honor  with  the  classical, 
and  those  scientists  who  suppose  that  there 
is  no  real  and  intelligent  demand  for  classical 
training,  especially  in  the  Wcsr,  may  widi 
equal  profit  scrutinize  these  figures. 

The  change  in  policy  brought  about  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  decade,  by 
which  courses  required  for  a  degree  were 
largely  limited  to  the  first  two  years  of  a 
student's  program  and  the  work  of  the 
last  two  years  was  made  mosdy  elective, 
adversely  affected  the  enrollment  in  ad- 
vanced Latin  classes.  Apparendy  Frieze 
endeavored  to  counteract  this  result  by 
further  developing  the  courses  then  of- 
fered in  antiquities.  In  1879  he  prepared 
a  catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Art  and 
stated  in  the  Presidents  Report  (p.  33): 

In  thr  Icctun-s  nn  Classical  Art  and  An- 
dquities,  our  means  and  material  of  illustra- 
tion have  been  found  painfully  deficient 
....  [The  ooUecdon]  has  receivoi  but  very 
small  accessions,  and  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  proper  illustration  of  a  complete  course 
of  lectures. ...  A  university  which  lacks 
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apparatus  of  this  kind,  must  be  ooosidercd 
imperfectly  equipped. 

From  to  1882,  during  President 
Angell's  absence  in  China,  Frieze  was 
again  Acting  President.  In  the  worit  of 
the  department  he  was  chiefly  assisted 
by  Elisha  Jones,  who  was  made  Associ- 
ate Professor  in  1881.  Although  Jones 
had  been  trained  by  Frieze,  his  scholarly 
interests  were  conoemed  hrgely  with  the 
niceties  of  language  structure,  rather 
than  with  the  broader  aspects  of  classical 
culture.  Ife  was  therefore  known  best  by 
the  students  whom  he  drilled,  but  the 
love  and  devotion  with  which  he  labored 
won  him  the  respect  of  everyone.  He  was 
a  masterly  teacher,  a  slight,  frail  man, 
commonly  known  as  **Shorty**  Jmies, 
and  the  sobriquet  bore  a  goodly  measure 
of  affection.  His  Greek  Prose  Composition 
{li"]!).  First  Lessons  m  Latin  (1877),  and 
Laiin  Ptost  Composition  (1879)  went 
through  several  editions  and  were  widely 
used  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
United  States,  contributing  much  to  the 
improvement  of  elementary  histruction 
in  the  classics  and  drawing  favorable  at- 
tention to  the  University.  Had  he  lived 
to  tinish  his  work  on  an  edition  of  selec- 
tions from  the  correspondence  of  Cicero, 
there  would  be  more  tangible  evidence  of 
his  refined  scholarship  and  of  his  ability 
as  a  teacher  of  college  students. 

In  1880  Charles  Mills  Gayley  ('78, 
LL.D.  '04,  LL.D.  Glasgow  '01)  was 
added  to  the  staff  as  an  instructor,  and 
four  years  later  he  became  Acting  Profes- 
sor of  Latin.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  very 
popular  teacher.  Though  his  connecdm 
with  the  department  lasted  only  six 
years,  his  name  has  been  known  to  the 
many  generations  of  students  who  have 
sung  "Laudes  atque  Carmina"  and  "  The 
Yellow  and  the  Blue,"  for  which  he  com- 
posed the  words. 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin  ('82, 
'85/,  LL.D.  '12),  after  a  year  as  Instruc- 
tor in  Latin,  was  transferred  in  1887  to 


the  Department  of  History.  The  rather 
surprising  number  of  such  exceptional 
teachers  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin  to  other  departments 
during  the  earlier  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of 
training  and  the  consequent  versatility 
of  students  withm  the  less  highly  diversi- 
fied curriculum  of  the  period.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  changes  were 
prompted  by  the  popularity  of  the  in- 
structors and  by  die  hope  that  they 
would  lure  students  to  elect  courses  in 
the  newer  and  less  highlv  esteemed  de- 
partments to  which  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred. 1 1  was  no  slight  contribution  which 
the  Department  of  Latin  thus  made  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  University. 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Jones,  on 
August  16, 1888,  the  Department  of  Lat- 
in suffered  a  heavy  loss.  That  Ptofesaor 
Frieze,  who  had  been  strongly  attached 
to  him,  was  deeply  moved  by  his  death, 
is  apparent  in  the  affectionate  tribute 
which  he  prepared  for  the  Michipm  At' 
getmut  of  October  oo,  1 888 : 

As  to  Professor  Jones,  never  has  the  Uni- 
versity had  an  officer  more  free  frum  faults, 
more  respected  and  loved  both  by  his  col- 
leagues and  by  the  students  under  his 
charge.  And  my  pecuUar  relations  with  him 
will  justify  me  in  saying  thus  publicly,  that 
never  in  my  life,  whether  in  trial  or  prosper- 
ity, have  I  had  a  more  true  and  self^forgedul 
and  devoted  friend. 

During  the  decade  which  closed  with 

i88g,  further  variety  was  given  to  the 
courses  in  Latin.  This  change  was  made 
posnble  partly  by  the  development  of  the 
elective  programs  for  junior  and  senior 
students,  :tnd  partly  by  the  publication 
of  suitable  texts  of  works  not  previously 
available  for  study.  Jones  introduced  a 
special  course  in  Plautus,  also  courses 
in  Martial's  Epigrams  and  Cicero's  Let- 
ters. Gayley  was  the  first  to  offer  Catul- 
lus, TibuUus,  and  Propcrtius,  and  in 
1885  Frieze  gave  a  course  in  Lucretius 
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for  the  first  time.  From  1887  to  1889  the 
course  in  Sanskrit,  which  had  been  of- 
fered by  Calvin  Thomas  every  year 
since  1879,  was  taught  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin  by  Walter  Miller  (A.M. 
'84,  LL.D.  Arkansas  '16),  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  an  instructorship  in  Greek  to 
one  in  Latin  in  1887  and  the  next  year 
became  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin.  The  popularity  of  the  I^tin 
courses  continued  during  the  eighties, 
and  It  was  necessary  to  provide  four  sec- 
tions of  the  freshman  classes. 

An  almost  complete  change  in  the  staflF 
of  the  Department  of  Latin  occurred  in 
the  year  188^-90.  Early  m  the  first  se- 
mester Frieze  found  it  impossible  to  meet 
his  classes  regularly  because  of  poor 
health.  When  he  felt  that  he  had  recov- 
ered sufficiently  he  attempted  to  resume 
his  teaching.  It  was  apparent,  however, 
that  his  strength  was  failing,  and  he  died 
on  December  7,  1889.  He  was  deeply 
mnurned,  for  he  had  won  the  genuine 
affection  of  students  and  faculty  alike.He 
had  long  served  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Literature  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts,  having  been  returned 
each  autumn  to  this  office,  which  was 
then  dective.  His  resting  place  in  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery  is  marked  by  a  beautiful 
and  dignified  monument,  a  rephca,  in  all 
save  the  inscription,  of  the  sarcophagus 
of  one  of  the  great  Scipios.  It  was  thus 
that  alumni  and  colleagues  sought  to  re- 
press their  love  for  one  of  the  finest  men 
Michigan  has  known.* 

It  is  possible  that  Professor  Frieze 
had  some  previous  intimation  that  his 
work  was  nearing  its  close.  Knowing  that 
Joseph  Horace  Drake  ('8c,  Ph.D.  '00, 
'02/),  who  had  become  an  mstructor  in 
the  department  in  1888,  was  to  be 

•The  full  I  nscripcion  is  M  feUows:  Henry '  Simmons  * 
Friexe  /  ProfesKWof-Latiii*iii'diie'Viiiv«nity-or 
Midusttt  /  MDCCCUV-  MDCCXXXXXnX  /  Caa. 

didiorem  •  Animam  ■  Terra  ■  Non  •  Tvlit  /  Thi-;  NTon v. 
mem  •  Was  •  Erected  •  by  •  the  •  Alvmni  •  of  •  the  ■  Vni- 
vcnitr  /  in  ■  AfRKBoute  •  Renembnuwe 


abroad  for  a  period  of  study,  he  sou^t 

another  assistant,  and,  impressed  by  his 
scholarship  and  his  interest  in  music,  se- 
lected Francis  WiUey  Kelsey  (Rochester 
'80^  Fh.D.  hon.  ibid.  '88,  LL.D.  ibid. 
*io)  to  become  Professor  of  Latin  in 
1889-90.  Kelsey 's  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
won  him  immediate  acclaim,  and  on  Pro- 
fessor Frieze's  death  he  was  made  head 
of  the  department. 

The  task  which  Professor  Kelsey  un- 
dertook was  to  develop  graduate  work  in 
Latin  upon  the  exceOent  feundatioa  of 
undeigrrtduat^e  study  which  had  been 
laid  by  his  predecessor;  this  involved  the 
further  task  of  providing  an  adequate 
library.  The  deficiency  of  the  classical 
section,  even  for  undergraduate  wotk, 
had  been  realized  by  the  students,  one  of 
whom  referred  in  the  Chronicle  to  the 
generosity  of  Professor  Frieze,  who  had 
placed  his  private  collection  of  books  on 
art  and  archaeology  in  the  Library  for 
the  use  of  his  classes.  Professor  Kelsey 
found  even  the  policy  of  the  Library  dis- 
couraging, since  books  were  not  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  students.  When 
he  insisted  that  certain  volumes  be  made 
available  to  his  advanced  classes,  he 
gained  his  point  only  after  giving  a  guar- 
antee that  he  would  himself  replace  any 
books  which  might  be  lost.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  taught  the  University  the 
proper  use  of  the  Libnuy;  certainly  his 
efiorts  were  influential  in  effecting  a 
change  in  its  regulations  and  in  assem- 
bling an  excellent  collection  of  books  for 
classical  studies. 

John  Carew  Rolfe  (Harvard  *8l, 
Ph.D.  Cornell  '85)  was  called  from  Har- 
vard in  1890  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin.  In  1892-93  Kelsey  had  leave  of 
absence,  and  Rolfe,  as  Acting  Professor, 
directed  the  department,  to  which  Joseph 
Drake  had  returned  as  Assistant  Profes- 
sor. In  1893,  Henry  Arthur  Sanders  ('90, 
Ph.D.  Munich  '97)  and  Clarence  Linton 
Meader  ('91,  Ph.D.  '00)  were  appointed 
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instructors  in  Latin.  Both  were  to  be 

associated  with  the  department  for  many 
years.  While  Professor  Rolfe  was  on 
leave  in  1896-97,  his  place  was  taken  by 
Assistant  Professor  Emory-  Bair  Lease 
(Ohio  Wesleyan  '85,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hop- 
kins '94),  later  to  be  associated  with  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
widely  known  among  American  classical 
scholars.  At  the  same  time,  William 
Henry  Wait  (Northwestern  '79,  Ph.D. 
Allegheny  '88),  who  had  come  to  the 
Department  of  Greek  die  pfccedhig 
year,  was  made  Instructor  in  GredL,Lat- 
in,  and  Sanskrit.  Walter  Dennison  ('93, 
Ph.D.  '98)  became  Instructor  in  Latin 
in  1897.  Meader  spent  the  year  1897-98 
in  Rome  and  Greece  as  fellow  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  and 
the  following  year  at  Munich.  In  the  fall 
of  1899  Sanders  returned  as  Instructor 
after  several  years  of  study  abroad. 

The  decade  which  thus  closed  was  re- 
markable for  the  growth  in  the  depart- 
ment and  for  the  many  changes,  both  in 
pefsoiuiel  and  in  the  courses  introduced. 
The  number  of  freshman  sections  had  in- 
creased from  four  to  seven.  The  first 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  Latin  and 
Greek  was  granted  in  1891,  the  fifst  in 
Latin  in  1892.  Six  candidates  had  re- 
ceived the  doctor's  degree  and  twenty- 
three  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  when 
the  decade  ended. 

Professor  Kelsey,  at  tKe  very  begin- 
ning of  his  administration,  introduced  a 
course  called  Methods,  Province,  and 
Scope  of  Classical  Philology  and  in  both 
semesters  offered  a  course  called  Semi- 
nary in  Latin  Philology.  He  also  gave  a 
course  designated  Seminary  in  Roman 
Archaeology:  Topography  and  Archi- 
tectural History  of  the  City  of  Rom^ 
and  Sculpture  and  Painting  in  the 
Roman  Period.  Later,  he  added  a  mu- 
seum course  in  archaeology,  and  semi- 
nars in  die  study  <^  Rtrnian  onns  and 
lamps  and  the  critical  eKamlnatioo  of 


the  Rhetoriea  ad  Herennium,  Rdfe  in- 
stituted the  course  in  Latin  inscriptions. 
Drake  hrst  gave  one  entitled  Semmary 
in  Roman  History  in  1893-94  Mid  an- 
other  new  course,  Introduction  to  Roman 
Constitutional  Antiquities,  three  years 
later.  In  1 893-94  Meader  offered  a  course 
in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  Justinian, 
and  the  foUoimng  year  he  was  made 
Lecturer  on  Roman  Law  in  the  De- 
partment of  Law  while  continuing  as 
Instructor  in  Latin.  During  his  absence 
in  1898-99  Professor  Drake  was  vested 
with  this  lectureships  Asmstant  Profes- 
sor Lease  gave  a  course  in  Christian  Lat- 
in, and  Mr.  Dennison  offered  Introduc- 
tion to  Latin  Paleography.  With  few 
exceptions  and  with  minor  modifications 
in  title  these  courses  have  been  success- 
fully continued  to  the  present  day,  for 
the  benefit  of  graduate  and  advanced  un- 
dergraduate students.  The  courses  in 
Greek  and  Roman  political  histon,-,  a 
subject  which  had  been  taught  in  the 
language  departments  from  their  very 
inception,  were  eventually  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  History.  Sanskrit  was 
offered  throughout  most  of  the  decade  by 
one  of  the  instructors  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Professor  Kelaey  was  on  leave  for  the 

year  1900-1901 ,  and  the  department  was 
directed  by  Professor  Rolfe,  aided  by 
Assistant  Professor  Drake  and  four  in- 
structors, one  of  whom  also  taught 
Greek  and  Sanskrit.  In  1902  Rolfe  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  of  tiie  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  position  which  he  occu- 
pied with  distinction  until  his  retire- 
ment, and  Walter  Dennison,  who  had  ac- 
cepted an  associate  professorship  of 
Latin  at  Oberlin  College  in  1899,  n»- 
tumed  to  the  department  as  Junior  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin.  John  Garrett  Winter 
(Hope  '01,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '06),  who 
was  later  to  become  head  of  the  DeparU 
ment  of  Latin,  was  appointed  Instructor 
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in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1906,  but  con- 
ducted courses  chiefly  in  the  Greek  De- 
partment. In  1898  Drake,  while  retain- 
ing his  position  in  Latin,  was  appointed 
Lecturer  in  Roman  Law  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  In  1906  his  title  was 
changed  to  Professor  of  Latin,  Roman 
Law,  and  Jurisprudence  and  in  1908  to 
Professor  of  Law,  thus  terminating  his 
membership  in  the  Latin  Department. 
At  the  same  time  Albert  Robinson  Crit- 
tenden ('94,  Ph.D.  '08)  was  added  to  the 
stafF  on  temporary  appointment,  and 
two  years  later  became  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Latin. 

The  first  decade  of  the  century  was 
marked  by  an  attack  upon  University 
traditions  which  had  most  serious  effects 
upon  the  Department  of  Latin.  As  early 
as  1880  it  had  been  necessary  for  the 
president  to  take  cognizance  of  a  com- 
plaint that  too  great  emphasis  was  being 
placed  upon  classical  studies,  for  in  his 
report  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  classical  Itmguages  were  not  re- 
quited for  admisMon  to  the  University  or 
for  graduation  from  it.  It  was  neverthe- 
less true  that  most  students  coveted  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  diat  for  diis 
degree  training  in  both  Greek  and  Latin 
was  still  demanded.  Both  departments  of 
the  classical  languages  vigorously  op- 
posed any  change  which  would  deprive 
this  degree  of  its  traditional  meaning  and 
rob  it  of  the  respect  which  it  commanded. 
After  years  of  agitation,  however,  the 
faculty  followed  the  example  of  other  m- 
stitutions  and  voted,  early  in  1901,  to 
grant  but  one  degree,  that  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  to  all  graduates  of  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  Two 
other  changes  which  were  logically  im- 
plied  in  this  action  were  the  recognidon 
of  the  assumed  equality  of  all  courses,  re- 
sulting in  a  system  of  almost  completely 
free  electtves,  and  die  abandonment  of 
differentiated  entrance  requirements* 
The  University  is  still  struggling  to  re- 


duce the  chaos  which  ensued  upon  die 
revolution  of  1901. 

In  the  Department  of  Latin  the  eflPects 
were  immediate  and  appalling.  The  en- 
rollment in  freshman  Latin,  which  had 
steadilv  increased  until  1901,  dropped 
from  seven  sections  to  five  in  1901-2,  and 
to  four  sections  in  1905-6,  probably  rep- 
resenting a  loss  of  more  than  one-half  in 
the  number  of  students,  since,  with  a  de- 
clining enrollment,  the  sections  were 
doubdess  smaller.  There  was  some  com- 
pcnsation  in  die  tmproved  quality  of 
work  which  was  possible  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes  after  the  weak 
and  uninterested  students  had  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments.  It  was  also 
noticeable  that  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  students  continued  in  the  De- 
partment of  Latin  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years*  Thus  for  some  time  the 
more  advanced  courses  were  not  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  changes  in  require- 
ments for  admission  and  graduation.  It 
was  posnble  even  to  mcrease  their  ntun- 
ber,  for  the  decrease  in  freshman  and 
sophomore  sections  had  reduced  teach- 
ing schedules  to  a  point  which  made  the 
addition  of  new  courses  foasiUs.  Kdsey 
now  gave  lectures  on  the  antiquities  of 
Pompeii  and  developed  the  course  in  Ro- 
man archaeology  into  two  courses.  Dcn- 
nison  gave  a  course  called  the  Private 
Life  of  the  Romans  and  introduced  an- 
other, named  Martial  and  Petronius' 
Bayiquct,  with  Special  Reference  to  Pri- 
vate Life.  Drake  gave  a  general  course 
in  Roman  literature  in  English  and 
expanded  his  work  in  Roman  law. 
Sanders  gave  Vergil's  Georgics  and,  later, 
a  course  entitled  Lectures  on  the  Sources 
of  the  Roman  Historians,  and  Meader, 
following  his  work  with  Wolflin,  intro- 
duced the  studv  of  the  Caesarian  Bellum 
AJricuvi  and  Bellum  Hispanicum^  and 
in  1904  first  announced  a  course  in 
comparadve linguistics,  a  study  to  which 
his  attendon  was  henceforth  increas- 
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ingly  directed  until  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement from  teaching  in  1938.  The 
addition  of  advanced  courses  was  not 
disproportioiiate  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students.  Fnnn  1 900 
to  1910,  fifty-seven  candidates  received 
the  master  of  arts  degree  in  Latin  and 
twelve  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  elev- 
en in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  of  this  number  nearly  all  had  re- 
ceived their  undergraduate  training  with- 
in the  department. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  general 
entrance  requirements,  specifying  a  min- 
imum of  two  years  of  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  was  attended  by  a  dehnition  of 
two  units  in  Latin,  followed  by  the  state- 
ment: "This  preparation  is  not  suffident 
to  enable  the  student  to  enter  Latin 
classes  in  the  University."  In  1904  this 
pronouncement  was  supplemented  by 
the  words,  "but  arrangements  are  made 
whereby  students  who  present  two  or 
three  units  may  make  up  full  entrance 
requirements  under  private  instruction." 
In  the  OUendar  of  the  next  year  this 
statement  was  replaced  by  the  single 
sentence:  "N.B.  This  preparation  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  student  to  enter  Lat- 
in A  or  B  in  die  University.'*  There 
followed,  in  its  proper  place,  an  announce- 
ment  of  these  two  courses,  similar  to 
high-school  courses  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  hitherto  regarded  as 
preparatory,  but  carrying  full  college 
credit  from  that  date.  Bv  anticipation  it 
may  be  added  that  in  1910,  in  response 
to  a  demand  that  the  needs  of  premedical 
and  predental  students  be  more  ade- 
quatdy  supplied,  two  courses  in  elemen- 
tary Latin  were  announced.  Since  they 
were  not  recognized  as  college  courses, 
and  no  credit  was  given  for  them,  every 
student  was  charged  a  tutoring  fee  of 
%io  for  each  course  until  1927,  when,  by 
faculty  action,  elementary  Latin  was 
phiced  on  the  same  basis  as  other  ele- 
mentary language  courses.  The  College 


of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  had 
expanded  downward  to  include  all  of 
the  secondary  school's  courses  in  Latin. 

Dennison  once  more,  in  1910,  with- 
drew  from  the  department,  going  to 
Swarthmore  College,  where  he  served  as 
a  professor  ot  Latm  until  his  death  in 
1 9 17.  His  place  was  not  immediately 
lilled,butin  191 1  Instructor  John  G.  Win- 
ter, most  of  whose  courses  had  been  in  the 
Department  of  Greek,  was  made  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
Miss  Qrma  Fitch  Buder  C97,  Fh.D. 
'07)  began  her  long  service  to  the  depart> 
ment  in  1912,  as  an  assistant  in  Roman 
archaeology.  During  Kelsey's  absence  in 
1919-20  James  Eugene  Dunlap  (Ripon 
'10^  Ph.D.  Michigan  '20)  served  as  In- 
structor in  Ladn. 

The  decade  which  thus  ended  was  one 
of  severe  trials.  The  department  had 
hardly  succeeded  in  adapting  its  pro- 
gram to  the  changes  of  the  preceding  dec- 
ade when,  in  191 2,  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  at- 
tempted to  prevent  ttrtain  abuses  of  the 
elective  system  by  imposing  "group  re- 
quirements" for  graduation  and  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  work  which  a 
Student  mig^t  elect  in  any  one  group  (see 
Part  II:  OrncE  or  trb  Rboistkar).  The 
mandatory  diversification  of  program 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  Latin 
student  to  gain  the  necessary  familiarity 
with  Greek  and  also  the  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  both  French  and  Ger- 
man which  was  required  and  indispen- 
sable for  research  leading  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  phiIoso|Ay.  Thus,  the  eflfect  of 
the  new  le£^ati<m  upon  the  Department 
of  Latin  was  to  prevent  it  from  giving 
its  own  students  the  preparation  for 
graduate  work  which  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  essential.  Henceforth  the 
doctor's  degree  was  more  frequently 
conferred  upon  students  whose  under- 
graduate work  was  done  in  other  institu- 
tions. 
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The  Department  of  Latin  was  also  af- 
fected adversely  by  the  World  War. 
Since  it  had  little  to  offer  toward  the 
immediate  soluticm  of  diose  questbns 
which  so  completely  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  its  courses  attracted  a 
smaller  number  of  students.  This  was  like- 
wise true  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools, 
which  were  preparing  a  thin  crop  for 
subsequent  transplanting,  with  results 
to  be  mentioned  later. 

Kelsey's  leave  of  absence  of  1919-30 
was  renewed  for  1920-21,  when  Dr.  But- 
ler was  also  given  leave  of  absence  to  as- 
sist him  in  projects  which  he  was 
developing  in  Mediterranean  lands. 
Bruno  Meinecke  (Tennessee  '08,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  *a2)  served  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor during  this  year,  then  left  for  Hope 
CoU^e,  where  he  served  on  the  faculty 
for  six  years.  Kelsey  was  planning 
fiirdier  excavation  abroad  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  department,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  absence  Dunlap,who  from  1920 
to  1923  had  taught  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity', was  recalled  as  Assistant  iWessQr 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  Another  instruc- 
tor was  added  to  the  staff,  and  George 
Robert  Swain  ('97,  A.M.  '14),  who 
had  held  an  assistantship  in  the  de- 
partment from  1914  to  1917,  was  ap- 
pointed teaching  assistant  in  Latin  and 
technical  expert  in  photography.  In 
1921-12  Professor  Winter  was  <m  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year  of  study  and  travd 
abroad. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  in  1923,  Wilbert 
Lester  Carr  (Drake  '98,  A.M.  mi*  '99) 
was  called  from  Oberlin  College  as  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Latin  and  of  the 
Teaching  of  Latin,  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Latin  in  the  new  school, 
and  the  courses  in  pedagogy  which  had 
been  taught  by  Professor  Crittenden 
were  now  transferred  to  the  School  of 
Education.  In  1925  Dr.  Mdnecke  re- 
turned to  the  University  and  introduced 


courses  in  medical  Latin  and  in  Medieval 

Latin. 

For  many  years  Meader  had  devoted 
his  time  largely  to  the  teaching  of  Rus- 
sian and  general  linguistics.  John  Henry 
Muyskens  ('13,  Sc.D.  '25),  Instructor  in 
French^  began  to  assist  in  the  phonetics 
instruction  in  1921  and  four  years  hter 
was  appointed  Assistant  Pkofessor  of 
Phonetics  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  this  department 
until  1932,  when  the  courses  in  general 
linguistics  and  phonetics  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Department  of  Speech  and 
General  Linguistics. 

Early  in  1927  Kelsey  returned  from 
Europe  in  poor  health.  He  attempted  to 
resume  his  duties  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  soon  entered  the  hospital, 
where  his  death,  on  May  14, 1927,  ended 
a  service  to  the  University  which  had 
extended  over  nearly  four  decades. 
Through  all  this  period  he  had  main- 
tained the  vitality  and  energy  which  had 
characterized  him  on  his  first  arrival  on 
the  campus  in  1889.  He  was  an  exacting 
but  inspiring  teacher.  His  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  department  and  its 
members  was  untiring  and  unselfish. 
Uke  ProfesswB  Frieae  and  Jones,  he 
brought  wide  recognition  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  his  publication  of  texts,  particu- 
larly his  school  editions  of  selections 
from  Cicero  and  of  Caesar's  Ommm' 
Utrii  dt  Belio  GallieOf  which  were  used 
from  coast  to  coast.  So  pwpular  was 
this  edition  of  Caesar  that  upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  Kdsey  was  to  make  a  pub- 
lic address  in  Denver,  he  was  introduced 
as  "the  man  who  wrote  Caesar's  Gallic 
fVar."  His  zeal  in  promoting  sound  in- 
struction in  the  classics  led  him  to  main- 
tain close  relations  with  the  secondary- 
school  teachers  of  Michigan.  He  was 
similarly  active  and  influential  in  several 
national  associations  and  did  much  to 
foster  high  ideals  of  scholarship.  In  1 904 
he  started  the  Humaiusdc  Series  of  the 
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University  of  Michigan  Studies,  which 
has  brought  renown  to  the  University 
throughout  the  world.  By  his  own  efforts 
he  secured  money  for  the  publication  of 
the  earlier  volumes,  and  he  was  editor  of 
the  series  until  his  death.  Through  the 
response  to  his  appeals  for  help,  the  w^rk 
upon  the  great  Thesaurus  Linguae  La- 
tituu,  which  Genman  schdars  could  no 
longer  support  after  the  World  War,  was 
saved  from  abandonment.  His  most 
widely  known  scholarly  work  was  the 
volume,  Pompeii:  Its  L^e  and  Arty  based 
upon  the  work  of  Professor  Mau;  his 
greatest  contribution  to  classical  scholar- 
ship was  his  effective  fostering  of  schol- 
arly ideals  and  institutions.  He  pointed 
the  way  which  die  Department  of  Latin 
must  follow  for  years  to  come. 

At  the  death  of  Professor  Kelsey,  Pro- 
fessor Sanders  was  designated  as  acting 
head  <^  die  Department  of  Latin,  and 
hecondniied  in  this  capacity  duough  the 
next  year,  1927-28.  The  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  College,  which  was 
under  discussion  at  thb  time,  made  ad- 
justments within  the  department  doubly 
difficult.  As  the  year  approached  its 
close,  Sanders  accepted  an  appointment 
as  director  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome  and  received 
an  extended  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University.  By  unanimous  request  of  the 
members  of  the  department,  Professor 
John  G.  Winter  was  aj^inted  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  task  of  administra* 
tion. 

Winter's  administrative  ability  had 
previously  been  recognized  by  President 

Little,  and  in  1928  he  assumed  his  posi> 
tion  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Latin, 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Archaeology,  and  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Fine  Arts.  He  reorganized 
the  Museum  and  obtained  for  it  the  use 
of  Newberry  Hall,  thus  fulfilling  the 
dream  of  Professor  Frieze.  To  provide- 


more  adequately  for  instructiim  in  ar- 
chaeology, which  had  been  one  of  Pro- 
fessor Kelsey 's  principal  interests,  Ben- 
jamin Dean  Meritt  (Hamilton  '20,  LL.D. 
i^d.  '37,  Ph.D.  Princeton  '24)  was  called 
from  the  assistant  directorship  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  revived  certain  counes  in 
archaeology  which  had  been  omitted 
from  the  Announcements  for  several 
years,  and  Dr.  Butler  taught  a  course  in 
numismatics*  During  the  year  1929-30 
Winter  hdd  the  lecturohip  the 
Thomas  Spencer  Jerome  Foundation  in 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

The  decade  which  closed  in  1930  was 
one  of  varied  fortunes.  In  the  early  years 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  World  War 
upon  enrollments  were  a  cause  of  serious 
concern.  1  heti  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
classes  b^;an,  which  continued  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  period.  These  changes  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  enrollment  varia- 
tions in  two  senior  courses,  the  Teach- 
ers* Course  in  Caesar  and  die  Teachers' 
Course  in  Vergil,  which  were  each  g^ven 
in  two  large  sections  in  1913-I4.  In 
1923-24  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  one 
section  of  scarcely  a  dozen  students,  but 
in  the  following  year  diey  began  to  ris^ 
reaching  a  maximum  in  1928-29,  when 
thirty-eight  students  were  enrolled  in 
each  course. 

Of  equal  significance  was  the  develop- 
ment of  new  interests  by  members  of  the 
staff.  During  his  absence  in  1919  and 
subsequent  years,  Kelsey  had  supervised 
excavations  in  Antioch  of  I^sidia,  had 
assisted  in  exploratory  excavations  at 
ancient  Carthage,  and  had  initiated 
the  University's  archaeological  work  in 
Egypt  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Ka> 
ranis  in  the  Fayum.  He  also  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  numerous  Greek  and  Lat- 
in manuscripts  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  papyri  recovered  from  the  sands  of 
Egypt.  A  foil  account  of  these  efforts 
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and  of  their  very  important  results  is  re- 
corded elsewhere  Csee  Part  VIII:  Art 
AND  Archaeological  Collections). 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they 
added  stimulus  to  instruction  in  archae- 
ology and  gave  new  direction  to  the  re- 
search interests  of  various  members  of 
the  Departments  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
making  possible  the  remarkable  scholarly 
achievement  of  this  decade  and  of  the 
one  to  follow. 

When  Winter  returned  in  19J0,  Carr 
had  tesigned  from  die  faculty  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Teachers'  College  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  the  vacancy  thus 
created  had  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Fred  Sylvester  Dunham  ('06, 
A.M.  '07),  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 
and  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin,  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years,  San- 
ders returned  to  the  department  in  rhe 
fall  of  19JI  as  Professor  of  Latin.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  also  named  Chair- 
man  of  the  Department  of  Speech  and 
General  Linguistics,  in  which  were  incor- 
porated the  courses  in  phonetics  and  lin- 
guistics which  had  been  devdoped  under 
the  direction  of  Header.  At  the  time  of 
this  reorganization  Mender's  long  serv- 
ice to  the  Latin  Department  was  ended 
by  his  transfer  to  the  staff  in  speech 
and  general  linguistics.  He  had  con- 
tributed much,  especially  in  the  organi- 
zation of  new  courses,  and  many  genera- 
tions of  students  recall  with  pleasure  the 
hours  spent  in  his  classes. 

Meritt  was  given  leave  of  absence  for 
1932-33  to  be  visiting  professor  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens,  after  which  he  resigned  and  ac- 
cepted a  professcHTship  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

On  December  17,  1933,  Albert  R. 
Crittenden  died,  after  a  very  brief  illness. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 


had  been  a  quiet  but  effective  teacher  in 
the  department,  and  his  loss  was  a  se- 
vere blow.  He  had  revived  the  course  in 
Roman  law  a  few  years  after  Professor 
Drake  had  withdrawn  from  the  depart- 
ment and  had  provided  for  the  needs  of 
his  classes  by  publishmg,  in  1928,  Read- 
ings in  Roman  Ldm,  Professor  Emeritus 
E^ke  returned  to  the  teaching  of  Latin 
to  conduct  these  classes  until  the  close  of 
the  year. 

In  19J4  Meinecke  became  Associate 
Professor  and  Frank  Olin  Copley  (Stan- 
ford '30,  Ph.D.  ihid.  '34)  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  Latin.  Clark  Hopkins 
(Yale  "17,  A.M.  Oxon.  'ai,  Ph.D.  Wis- 
ccMisin  '24)  was  caUed  to  the  University 
in  1935  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  He  had  been  field  di- 
rector of  Yale  University's  excavations 
at  Dura-Europos  in  Syria  and  was  thus 
able  to  continue  and  develop  the  courses 
in  archaeology  in  addition  to  his  teaching 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

As  the  year  1937-38  was  drawing  to  its 
dose  Asstttant  Professor  Butter  became 
too  ill  to  continue  her  work  and  died 
shortly  after,  on  June  16.  Her  twenty- 
five  years  of  teachmg  and  of  labor  on  the 
archaeological  collections  had  ended.  In 
the  minutes  of  the  faculty  this  tribute 
was  paid  to  her: 

Lovaky  to  friends,  devotion  to  work,  and 
interest  in  her  students  were  dominant  traits 
in  her  character.  The  simple  dignified  words 
found  in  so  many  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  on 
which  she  worked  may  be  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  a  life  which,  like  hers,  deserves  re* 
membrance:  Btne  mmuH. 

In  the  fall  of  1938  Enoch  Ernest  Pe- 
terson (Luther  'i::,  A.M.  Michigan  '32) 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of 
Gassical  Ardiaeology,  assumed  Asust- 
ant  PK^taaot  Butler's  laboratory  course 
in  antiquities  and  the  course  in  numis- 
matics. At  the  same  time  Roger  Ambrose 
Ftek  ('29,  Ph.D.  '34),  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Acting  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
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Greek  in  1936,  jdned  the  staff  as  an 

instructor. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of 
1938-39  Professor  H,  A.  Sanders,  who 

had  reached  the  age  of  rcrircment,  be- 
came Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin,  more 
than  forty-six  years  after  his  first  ap- 
pointment in  1893.  His  unremitting  in- 
dustry in  varied  scholarly  pursuits,  but 
especially  in  the  study  of  old  Biblical 
texts,  has  brought  distinction  to  him- 
self and  to  the  University.  He  has  been 
a  shrewd  counselor  in  the  affurs  of 
the  department  and  a  kindly  adviser  to 
its  younger  members.  His  insistence  upon 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and  his 
courageous  defense  of  the  interests  of  die 
department  have  otmunanded  die  re- 
spect of  all  his  colleagues. 

In  less  than  two  decades  preceding 
1940  there  was  a  complete  change  in  the 
staff  of  the  department  except  for  its 
present  head,  Professor  J.  G.  Winter.  To 
him  has  fallen  the  difficult  task,  of  main- 
taining the  high  standards  of  teaching 
and  of  scholarship  set  by  his  predeces- 
sors. His  associates  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  decade  which  lies  be- 
fore them. 

The  years  19J0-40  have  witnessed 
more  clearly  than  any  preceding  period 
the  unfortunate  results  of  the  confusion 
which  has  developed  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  tile  high  schods  tiiere  have  been 
an  unparalleled  influx  of  pupils  (many  of 
them  of  inferior  ability),  a  resulting  shift 
of  emphasis  in  instruction  toward  voca- 
tional preparation,  and  a  too  prevalent 
abandonment  of  definite  standards  of 
achievement.  These  factors  have  af- 
fected the  department  in  various  ways. 
Fewer  students  enter  the  University 
with  the  traditional  four  years'  prepara- 
tion m  Latin,  and  it  has  been  necesttuy 
to  give  added  attention  to  those  courses 
in  the  department  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  preparatory  to  college  work. 
EmoUments  in  the  senior  courses  are 


correspondingly  smaller  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding decade. 

Fortunately,  the  graduate  courses  of 
the  department  have  attracted  superior 

students  from  an  ever  widening  area 
which  extends  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  decade  ending  in 
1940  the  master  of  arts  d^;ree  was  con- 
ferred upon  189  students  in  Latin.  Seven 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy in  Latin,  and  s)x  received  the  same 
degree  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Summer  courses  were  first  organized 
in  1894  and  were  principally  of  under- 
graduate character.  Gradually  the  de- 
mand for  graduate  courses  increased,  and 
those  designed  for  undergraduates  at- 
tracted fewer  students  until  in  the  early 
twenties  it  was  no  longer  practicable  to 
include  in  the  summer  program  courses 
for  which  graduate  credit  was  not  given. 
The  number  of  students  seeking  ad- 
vanced degrees  through  summer  work  in 
the  department  has  grown  larger,  with 
only  an  occasional  downward  fluctua- 
tion. During  die  five  years  ending  in 
June,  1935,  219  students  were  enrolled  in 
summer  courses  in  Latin,  and  in  the  next 
five  years  the  number  was  303.  The  Uni- 
versity's program  in  die  claasical  lan- 
guages b  now  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  Two  institutes  for  teachers  of 
Latin  have  been  held  during  the  summer 
session  and  have  enrolled  teachers  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Gulf 
states  to  the  Canadian  border.  At  no 
time  in  its  history  has  the  Department  of 
Latin  been  more  widely  recognized  than 
it  is  at  present. 

Recognition  must  here  be  given  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Buhl,  of 
Detroit,  in  establishing  the  Buhl  classical 
fellowships  in  1901,  and  to  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore D.  Buhl  and  her  son,  Mr.  Lawrence 
D.  Buhl,  in  continuing  them.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  forty  years  more  than  fifty  gradu- 
ate students  have  been  recipients  of 
these  fellowdiips,  to  many  of  whom  the 
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continuance  of  their  studies  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible.  In  addition  to 
six  members  of  the  present  University 
faculty  who  are  occupied  in  teaching  or 
research  in  the  classics,  former  Buhl 
classical  fellows  are  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  teaching  or  administrative  work 
in  the  University  of  North  Dakota^  But- 


ler University,  Pomona  College,  South- 
western University,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  New  York  City  College,  Luther 
Coliege*  Colby  College,  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege, Indiana  University,  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  similar  standing. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  ( 

^TT^HE  University  of  MichigMi,«ftier 

II     giving  instruction  in  librarian- 
JL    ship  in  the  summer  session  tor 
many  years,  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1916  A  Deputment  of  Library  Science 

as  part  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
in  the  College  ot  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts.  Four  years  later  the  require- 
ments for  admission  were  changed  to 
put  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Library  Science  on  a  strictly  graduate 
basis. 

The  Department  of  Library  Science 

has  restricted  the  numbers  of  its  stu- 
dents, particularly  in  recent  years,  to  a 
small  and  compact  group  of  high  aca- 
demic standing.  It  has  umed  to  train  a 

*  Reprinted,  in  iK^tly  leviMd  ibnn,  hum.  Tit 
JUkmy  Jtmtudt  6s  (1937):  27. 


F  LIBRARY  SCIENCE* 

comparatively  small  number  of  especially 

selected  students  rather  than  to  seek  tO 
attract  considerable  numbers. 

The  department  has  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  its  faculty.  Margaret  Mann, 
Associate  Professor  Fmeritus  since  I939, 
and  Associate  Professor  Eunice  We  ad 
(Smith  '02,  A.M.  Michigan  *T])  have 
been  connected  with  the  department 
since  its  beginning.  During  its  first  year, 
Sydney  Bancroft  Mitchell  (McGill  '01, 
A.M.  ibid.  04),  of  the  University  of 
California,  hdd  the  professonhip  at 
Michigan.  He  was  succeeded  by  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Carleton  B.  Joeckel  (Wis- 
consin '08,  Ph.D.  Chicago  '34,  B.L.S. 
New  York  State  Lib.  School  *io),  who 
later  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Joeckel  was  succeeded  by  Harland  Ab- 
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bott  Carpenter  (Boston  '25,  B.S.L.S. 
Columbia  '28),  who  in  turn  was  followed 
by  Cecil  John  McHale  (Carleton  *22, 
AJli.  Haivud  '25,  A.BX.S.  Michigan 
'29). 

In  1938  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
gave  the  department  an  endowment  of 
$150,000  (later  increased  to  9200,000). 
Rudolph  H.  Gjelsness  (North  Dakota 
'16,  B.L.S.  Illinois  '20)  was  called  from 
the  University  of  Arizona  to  take  an  en- 
dowed chair  thus  provided  and  was  afiter- 
ward  promoted  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  department.  Katherinc  Elizabeth 
Schultz  (Smith  '18,  A.M.L.S.  Michigan 
*34)  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
in  1939,  succeeding  Associate  Professor 
Mann.  In  addition  to  the  three  full-time 
members  of  the  staff,  the  department 
has  drawn  smce  its  begmnmg  on  the  staff 
of  die  University  Ubrary  fw  instruction 
in  die  regular  academic  year.  In  its  early 
years  Francis  L.  D.  Goodrich  ('03,  B.L.S. 
'16,  A.M.  '16),  the  Associate  Librarian, 
and  later  his  successor,  Samuel  V^^laon 
McAUister  ('16,  A.M.  '22,  B.S.L.S.  Co. 
lumbia  '28),  had  charge  of  a  few  courses. 
R.  H.  Gjelsness,  when  he  was  Assistant 
Librarian,  Edward  Henry  Eppens  (B.D. 
Yale  '96),  the  chief  classifier,  and  Edith 
Thomas  ('14),  the  head  of  the  Library 
Extension  Service,  have  likewise  been 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  eadi  summer  since  1927  the 
summer  session  has  drawn  to  die  city  of 
Ann  Arbor  teachers  of  library  science 
from  other  institutions  and  librarians  of 
disdncdm. 


In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  depart- 
ment's existence,  739  degrees  in  library 
science  were  conferred — 538  bachelor's, 
200  master's,  and  i  doctor's. 

The  department  is  definitely  inte. 
grated  with  the  work  of  the  University 
in  both  the  CoU^e  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Artt  and  the  Graduate 
SdMxiL  The  department  does  not  exist  as 
a  separate  educational  unit,  as  do  most 
university  library  schools.  Admissions  to 
the  department  and  die  work  of  students 
conform  in  every  respect  to  the  rigid  and 
exacting  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
University  for  work  beyond  the  first 
bachelor's  degree. 

Wlule  a  number  of  die  graduates  of 
the  Department  of  Librar)'  Science  have 
gone  into  public  library  work,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  majority  of  them  arc  to 
be  found  in  college  and  university  fi> 
braries  and  in  libraries  of  research  insti- 
tutions. This  is  only  natural,  in  view  of 
the  close  connection  between  the  Univer- 
sity Library  and  die  Department  of  Li- 
brary Science,  which  operated  under  a 
single  director  until  1940. 

The  department  has  had  an  unusual 
number  of  students  from  abroad,  par- 
ticularly from  Italy  and  New  Zealand. 

In  earlier  years  definite  efforts  were 
made  to  train  librarians  for  high  schools 
in  Michigan  and  the  surrounding  states. 
The  courses  furnishing  such  training  had 
to  be  curtailed  because  of  reductions  in 
income  owing  to  the  prevailing  economic 
crisis. 

WiLUAM  W.  Bimor 
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I.  The  History  op  the  Department 

HEN  the  seven  young  men 
who  constituted  the  first  stu- 
dent body  came  to  Ann  Arbor 
in  the  fall  of  1841  to  enter  the  newly  or- 
gfuiized  University  of  Michigan,  one  of 
the  two  professors  who  welcomed  them 
was  the  Reverend  George  Palmer  Wil- 
liams (Vermont  '25,  LL.D.  Kenyon  49), 
Frofe^r  of  Mathematics.  To  this  year 
may  therefore  be  assigned  the  birth  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Professor  Williams,  who  was  thirty- 
nine  years  old  at  that  time,  had  had  a 
varied  teachil^  experience  as  principal 
of  the  preparatory  school  at  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  for  four  years,  and  as  a 
teacher  of  ancient  languages  in  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Ken- 
yon College  for  six  years.  He  came  to 
Ann  Arbor  from  Pontiac,  where  he  had 
been  principal  of  the  University's  Pon- 
tiac branch  since  1837  (see  Part  I: 
Branches).  When  the  first  class  gradp 
uated  in  1845  Professor  Williams,  as 
President  of  the  Faculty,  gave  the  mem- 
bers their  diplomas. 

The  history  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  may  he  divided  into  four 
periods,  the  first  extendmg  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  first  class  in  1841  to  the  ap- 
pwntment  of  Edward  Olney  in  1863,  the 
second  to  the  death  of  Professor  Olney 
in  1887,  the  third  to  the  death  of  Profes- 
sor Beman  in  1922,  and  the  fourth  to  the 
present  time. 

The  first  period,  1841-63. — ^For  a 
number  of  years  after  1843  George  P. 
Williams  was  listed  in  the  annual  Cata- 
logue  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
anid  hfothematics.  The  total  enrollment 
in  the  1840*8  was  so  small  that  he  was 
able  to  conduct  all  of  the  classes  in  both 
of  tihese  subjects,  but  as  die  Univer- 
sity attracted  more  stndoita  it  became 


necessary  that  his  burden  of  teaching 
should  be  divided.  Two  professorships 
were  formed  from  his  chair  in  1854,  and 
his  title  was  changed  to  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  In  1854-55  there  were 
dxty-three  freshmen — almost  as  many 
students  as  were  in  the  other  three  classes 
combined.  The  following  year  Williams 
was  assisted  in  mathematics  by  Alexander 
Winchell,  then  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  William  G.  Peck,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Civil  Engineering.  In  May, 
1856,  William  Petit  Trowbridge  (U.  S. 
MU.  Acad.  '48,  Ph.D.  hon.  Princeton  '79, 
LL.D.  Michigan  '87)  was  also  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  he  served 
for  only  one  year,  and  later  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  engineering.  One 
of  the  University's  own  graduates,  John 
Emor>'  Clark  ('56,  A.M.  '59),  was  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Mathematics  for 
the  following  two  years.  During  the  re- 
maining four  years  of  the  period  Williams 
was  assisted  by  James  Craig  Watsnn  ('57, 
Ph.D.  Leipzig  '70,  LL.D.  Columbia  '77). 
Watson,  a  gifted  mathematician,  was 
only  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  be- 
came Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
temporary  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 
1 859.  He  later  brought  fame  to  Michigan 
as  IVofessor  of  Astronomy  and  Director 
of  the  DetrcMt  Observatory  (see  Part  III: 
Department  of  Astroxomy). 

In  this  early  period  the  work  in  math- 
ematics included  algebra  and  geometry 
in  the  freshman  year,  and  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry  and  some  analyti- 
cal geometry  and  calculus  in  the  soph- 
omore year.  The  books  used,  Davies' 
translations  of  Bourdon's  Algebra  and 
Legendre's  Geometry,  Davies  and  Loo- 
mis'  Trigonometry yhoovciW  .Analytical Ge- 
ometry^ and  Loomis'  Differential  and  In- 
tegral CalcuhtSf  give  some  idea  of  the 
ground  covered  in  the  early  courses.  The 
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new  University  soon  showed  its  broad- 
minded  attitude  toward  education  by 
providing  a  scientific  course  parallel  with 
the  classical  course.  As  early  as  the  year 
1854-55  the  number  of  freshmen  in  the 
scientific  course  exceeded  the  number 
pursuing  the  classical  course,  this  year 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  popularity 
of  the  new  course.  The  number  of  upper- 
classmen  who  had  chosen  it  was  only 
eleven — less  than  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
rollment in  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 
The  curriculum  fiM*  students  enrolled  in 
the  scientific  course  included  an  addi- 
tional term  of  calculus  and  such  applied 
subjects  as  surveying,  navigation,  de- 
scriptive geometry,  and  drawing  and 
architecture. 

Even  in  these  very  early  days  exten- 
sive plans  were  in  mind  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced development: 

UNivaasiTY  cooasB 

This  Course  ....  for  those  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  ... . 
Bachelor  of  Science  ....  when  completely 
furnished  with  able  professors  and  the  ma- 
terial of  learning,  will  correspond  to  that 
pursued  in  the  Universities  ot  France  and 
Gemiany.  (Cs/.,  1853-53,  p.  36.) 

A  skeleton  outline  of  the  pro()osed 
course  lists  twenty  subjects  of  study,  in 
which  higher  mathematics  occupies  the 
seventh  place.  The  first  step  toward  a 
realization  of  this  more  advanced  pro- 
gram was  signalized  by  the  appearance, 
in  the  Catalogue  of  1856-57,  of  a  Hst  of 
books  for  reference.  In  the  higher  mathe- 
matics mention  was  made  of  Churdi's 
Analytical  Geometry y  Church's  Differen- 
tial and  Initial  Calculus^  Courtenay's 
Calculusy  and  Peirce's  Curves  and  Func- 
Hmu. 

In  the  Catabgue  of  1858-59  appeared 
the  announcement  of  a  "Programme  of 
Studies  for  the  Degrees  of  A.M.  and 
M.S."  Professor  Williams  offered  further 
work  in  calculus,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Clark  offered  courses  in  the  same  pro- 


gram— Higher  Algebra;  Calculus,  which 
proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  defi- 
nite integrals,  differential  equations, 
including  the  theory  of  singular  solu- 
tions, and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions; and  Method  of  Variations.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  what  the  results 
might  have  been  if  Assistant  Professor 
Clark  had  remained  to  perfect  this  am- 
bitious program. 

With  a  staflF  consisting  of  Professor 
Williams  and  Instructor  Watson  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  emphasis  during  the 
remaining  four  years  of  this  first  period 
should  be  on  apphed  mathematics.  Wat- 
son, in  addition  to  his  instructorship  in 
mathematics,  was  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy in  1859-60  and  then  for  three  years 
was  Professor  of  Physics.  He  offered 
as  Physics  in  the  graduate  program  an- 
alytical mechanics  and  the  matiiematical 
theory  of  heat,  light,  and  sound. 

The  second  period,  1863-87. — The 
fall  of  1863,  With  the  departure  of  Briin- 
now  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  tiie 
appointment  of  Edward  Olney  (A.M. 
hon.  Madison  University  '53,  LL.D. 
Kalamazoo  '73)  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, marks  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond period.  Watson  became  Professor 
of  .Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  De- 
troit Observatory,  and  Williams,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  a  position  which  he 
hudd  until  1875.  From  that  year  until  his 
death  in  1881  he  was  Professor  Emeritus. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  period 
Professor  Olney  and  one  instructor  con- 
stituted the  staff.  Olney  was  thirty-five 
years  old  when  he  came  to  the  University 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  mathemat- 
ics. He  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but 
had  educated  himself  while  wraicing  on 
a  farm.  He  had  served  five  years  as 
principal  of  the  Perrysbui^  Union  School 
in  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  and  for  ten  years 
had  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
Kalamazoo  College.  During  his  first  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Michigan  01- 
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ney  was  assistcci  by  Allen  Jeremiah  Curtis 
(Kalamazoo  '60,  A.M.  Michigan  *6i), 
who  had  been  his  colleague  on  the  Kala- 
mazoo CoUc^  facultjr.  At  the  Univer- 
sity Curtis  was  an  instructor  in  bolih 
mathematics  and  rhetoric.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1865  by  William  Butler  Mor- 
gan (Haverford  '53,  A.M.  iHd.  '57,  Mich- 
igan '63^),  who  remained  only  one  year 
and  taught  civil  engineering  as  well  as 
mathematics.  Then  for  five  years  George 
Benjamin  Merriman  (OhioWeslcyan  '63, 
A.M.  Michigan  '64),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  divided  the  classes  with 
Professor  Olney.  Merriman  had  studied 
law  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1871  he  left  the  department,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  University,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  through  1874-75.  Dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  time  that  Merriman 
taught  in  the  Department  of  Bifathe- 
matics  Mark  Walrod  Harrington  (*68, 
.A.M.  '7 1 ,  LL.D.  '94),  an  instructor,  gave 
a  part  of  his  time  to  the  subject,  though 
his  interests  were  rather  in  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences.  He  definitely  en- 
tered the  fields  of  geology  and  biology 
in  1872  and  was  later  a  noted  astrono- 
mer and  meteorologist  (see  Part  111; 
Mbteorolooy  and  Heparthbnt  op 
Astronomy). 

In  1871-72  Merriman  was  replaced 
by  three  instructors — Wooster  Woodruff 
Beman  ('70,  A.M.  '73,  LL.D.  Kalamazoo 
*o8),  Edward  Laurens  Mark  ('71,  Ph.D. 
Leipzig  '76,  LL.D.  Michigan  '96),  and 
Marcxis  Baker  ('70,  A.M.  '76,  LL.B. 
Gilumbian  University  96).  Of  these, 
Beman  was  the  only  one  who  remained, 
Mark  leaving  after  one  year  and  Baker 
after  two. 

The  staff  took  on  greater  permanence 
during  1874-75,  for  Olney  and  Beman, 
who  now  became  an  assistant  professor, 
were  joined  by  Charles  Nelson  Jones 
(Oberlin  '71),  and  these  three,  with  the 
addition  of  an  occasional  assistant  or 
instructor^  constituted  the  staff  of  the 


department  for  the  remaining  thirteen 
years  of  the  period. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  in 
mathematics  at  die  beginning  of  this 
second  period  was  much  like  that  which 
had  obtained  from  the  earliest  days.  In 
the  classical  course  there  were  plane  ge- 
ometry and  trigonometry  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  freshman  year,  algebra 
in  the  second;  plane  analytical  geometry 
and  differential  calculus  in  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  sophomore  year,  and  aoUd 
geometry  and  integral  calculus  in  the 
second;  in  the  junior  year  there  was 
physics,  supplemented  by  spherical  ge- 
ometry and  spherical  trigonometry.  The 
curriculum  in  the  scientific  course  de- 
voted more  time  to  calculus  and  included 
descriptive  geometry  and  analytical  me- 
chanics. Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
and  Ray's  Algebra^  Part  II,  rq;>laced 
some  of  the  earlier  texts,  and  soon  some 
of  Olney 's  own  books  came  into  use. 

The  Catalogue  for  the  year  1867-68 
contains  the  following  description  of  the 
work  in  mathematica  (pp.  63-64): 

The  course  pursued  in  Pure  Mathematics 
has  reference  both  to  intellectual  training 
and  the  acquisition  of  practical  knowledge. 
Ray's  text-books  in  Elementary  Geometry 
and  Algebra  were  used  in  the  Freshman 
year.  During  this  year  the  student  is  kept 
pretty  dose  to  die  methods  of  the  author; 
but  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  solution  of 
problems  and  the  performance  of  all  practical 
exerdses  tending  to  promote  thoroughness 
and  independent  thought.  In  the  Sophomore 
year,  while  text-books  are  used,  a  part  of  the 
course  is  given  by  lectures  in  order  to  give 
greater  breadth  of  view,  and  to  develop  in 
the  pupi!  the  power  of  investigation,  by  fol- 
lowing out  suggestions  made  by  the  lecturer. 
For  General  Geometry  and  Calculus  Loomis* 
class-book  is  used.  In  the  Scientific  courses 
Davies'  Analytical  Geometry  and  Davies* 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  Warren's  Per> 
spective  Drawing  are  used  on  their  several 
subjects. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  those  who 
tnsh  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of 
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Madiemadcal  studies,  by  allo^ng  them  to 

substitute  mathematical  for  other  studies, 
according  to  the  preceding  synopsis  of  the 
Courses  of  Instruction.  In  this  way  the 
Geometry,  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  Calculus 
of  Variations,  and  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
may  be  punued  at  £u>  as  stu- 
dents may  dc«re. 

The  Catalogue  for  the  following  year 
gives  a  detailed  outline  (p.  51),  listing 
with  great  detail  the  topics  included  in 
the  various  courses: 

VI. — Pure  Mathematics 

Classical  Course 

Freshmen. — Geometry^  Problems  in  con- 
struction, Review  of  Properties  of  Triangles, 
Polygons,  Plane  Areas,  Solid  and  Spherical 
Geometry;  Algebra^  Quadratics,  Ratio,  Pro- 
jxjrtion,  Progressions,  Theory  of  Indeter- 
minate Coefficients,  Binomial  Theorem  and 
its  application  to  the  development  of  Func- 
tions, Theory  and  Use  of  Logarithms,  Inde- 
terminate Analysis,  and  the  Elements  of  the 
Theory  of  Equations. 

Sophomores. — Trigonometryf  Plane  and 
Spherical;  GeMtral Geomnryt  Construction  of 
Equations,  Production  of  Equations  of  Plane 
Loci,  transformation  of  Coordinates,  and  the 
Ptoperties  of  the  Conic  Sections;  Elective; 
Calculus,  Diilerential,  including  Differentia- 
tion (if  Functions  of  a  Single  Variable,  Mc- 
Laurui's  and  Taylor's  Theorems  wsth  Bi- 
nomial Theorem  and  Theory  of  Logarithms 
deduced,  Maxima  and  Minima  of  Functions 
of  a  Single  Variable,  Radius  of  Curvature, 
and  the  Elementary  Plrindples  of  Tracing 
Curves;  Integral,  Elementary  Forms,  Bi- 
nomial Differentials,  Rectification  and  Quad- 
rature of  Plane  Curves,  and  Surfiuxs  and 
Vohunes  of  Solids  of  Revolution. 

For  die  students  who  took  the  scien- 
tific course  there  were  added  topics  in 
algebra:  resolution  of  cubic  equations 
and  a  more  complete  view  of  the  theory 
of  equations,  including  Sturm's  dieocem 
and  Horner's  method  of  resolving  nu- 
merical higher  equations. 

In  the  civil  engineering  course  there 
was  a  further  requirement: 


Juntons.— Gmmim/  Geomary,  Polar  Co- 
ordinates, Lines,  Planes  and  surfaces  in 
Space  including  Surfaces  of  the  2d  Order; 
Calculus,  Differential  including  Functions  of 
Several  Variables  with  a  fuller  view  of  the 
Theory  of  Curves,  and  Integral  including 
Functions  of  two  Variables  and  %Mcial 
Fkocesses. 

When  diese  <kscriptions  were  rewrite 

ten  for  the  Catalogue  of  1 872-73,  it  was 
possible  to  mention  Olney's  Treatise  on 
Special  or  Elementary  Geometry ^  Part  III, 
and  Olney's  Algebra^  Purt  III,  which 
had  recendy  appeared,  as  indicating  the 
ground  covered.  These  texts  were  fairly 
complete,  beginning  with  first  principles. 
The  Part  III  in  each  case  embraced  the 
topics  especially  fitted  for  university 
work.  The  ideal  that  Olney  had  in  mind 
for  college  work  in  mathematics  and  for 
the  appropriate  high-school  preparation 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  foUomng  para- 
graph from  die  Prefoce  of  his  Gewuirys 

Part  III,  which  is  contained  only  in  the 
Urtfoersity  Edition,  has  been  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Our  admirable 
system  of  public  High  Schools,  of  which 
schools  there  is  now  one  in  almost  every  con- 
siderable village,  promises  ere  long  to  be- 
come to  us  something  near  what  the  German 
Gymnasia  are  to  their  Universities.  In  order 
to  promote  the  legitimate  development  of 
these  schools,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Uni> 
versity  resign  to  them  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  the  various  branches, 
as  fast  and  as  ^  as  they  are  prepared  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  undertake  it.  It  is 
thought  that  these  schools  should  now  give 
instruction  in  Elementary  Geometry,  which 
has  hitherto  been  given  in  our  ordinary  col- 
lege course.  The  first  two  parts  of  this 
volume  furnish  this  amount  of  instruction, 
and  students  are  expected  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation up>on  it  on  their  entrance  into  the 
University.  This  amount  of  preparation  en- 
ables students  to  extend  thdr  knowledge  of 
Geometry,  daring  the  Freshman  year  in  the 
University,  omsidenbly  beyond  what  has 
hitherto  been  practicable.  As  a  text-book  for 
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such  students,  Part  III  has  been  written.  At 
this  stage  of  his  progress,  the  student  is 
prepared  to  learn  to  investigate  for  himself. 
Hence  he  is  here  furnished  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  well  classififd  theorems  and  prob- 
lems, which  afford  a  review  ot  all  that  has 
gone  before,  extend  his  knowkdee  of  geo- 
metrical truth,  and  give  him  the  needed 
discipline  in  original  demonstration.  To  de- 
velop the  power  of  independent  thought,  is 
the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of"  the  teacher's  work.  Great 
pains  have  therefore  been  taken,  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  to  render  such  aid,  and  only 
such,  as  a  student  ought  to  require  in  ad- 
vancing from  the  stage  in  which  he  has  been 
following  the  processes  of  others,  to  that  of 

indcpeiKient  reasoning.  In  the  second  place, 
this  part  contains  what  is  usually  styled 
/ipplicaiions  of  Algehr*  Is  Geometry ^  with  an 
extended  and  carefully  selected  range  of 
examples  in  this  important  subject.  A  third 
purpose  has  been  to  present  in  this  part  an 
introduction  to  what  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  Modem  Geometry,  by  which  is  meant  the 
results  of  modern  thought  in  developing 
geometrical  truth  upon  the  direct  method. 
While,  as  a  system  of  geometrical  reasoning, 
this  Geometry  is  not  philosophically  differ- 
ent from  that  with  which  the  student  of 
Euclid  is  familiar,  and  which  is  properly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  special  or  direct  method, 
the  character  of  the  facts  developed  is  quite 
novel.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  student 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  Geometry  but  that 
which  our  common  text-books  furnish, 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  domain  into 
which  most  of  the  brilliant  advances  of  the 
present  century  have  been  made.  He  knows 
not  even  the  terms  in  which  the  ideas  of  such 
writers  as  Poncelet,  Chasles,  and  Salmon, 
arc  expressed,  and  he  is  quite  as  much  a 
Stranger  to  the  thought.  In  this  part  are  pre- 
sented the  fundamental  ideas  concerning 
Loci,  Sy»if>ii'!ry,  Maxima  and  Minima, 
Isoperimetry,  the  Theory  of  TransversalSf 
Anhatmtmk  Ratto^  Ptdtrst  RadktU  Axu^  and 
other  modem  views  concerning  the  cirde. 

Olney  was  a  master  of  clear  exporidcui, 

and  the  influence  of  his  books  was  wide- 
spread among  the  high  schools  of  the 
region. 


The  Calendat  of  1878-79  shows  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  direction  of  our 
present  practice.  For  the  first  time,  all 
courses  were  listed  by  number  «nd  the 
number  of  recitations  per  Week  w«8 
stated.  The  list  (p.  31)  follows: 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Advanced  Algebra.  Four  times  a  week, 

2.  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Four 

times  a  week. 

3.  Advanced  General  Geometry  and  Calcu- 

lus. Five  times  a  week. 

4.  Determinants.  Once  a  week. 

SBCOND  SBMBSTBX 

5.  Advanced  Geometry;  Plane  and  Spheri. 

cal  Trigonometry.  Four  times  a  week. 

6.  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Four 

times  a  wedc. 

7.  Modern  Geometry  and  Trilincar  Co^ordi- 

nates.  Twice  a  week. 

8.  Calculus  of  Variations.  Twice  a  week,  first 

half  of  semester. 

9.  Quaternions.  Twice  a  week,  second  half 

of  semester. 

In  1879-80  a  two-hour  course  in  trig> 
onomet^r  and  a  four-hour  coarse  in  an- 
alytical mechanics  were  added,  and  the 
following  statement  appeared  (p.  33): 

It  is  proposed  to  add  a  two  years'  course 
of  Mathematical  reading  as  soon  as  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  it,  in  sudi 
standard  works  as  Sa!mnn'=;  Higher  Algebra, 
Frost's  Sotid  Geometry,  Doctor's  Deter- 
mbuaUi,  Todfaunter's  or  Price's  Inttgml  Gd- 
oc/w  and  Taite's  i^pMftnvMMr. 

Two  years  later  this  reading  course  was 

listed  as  Course  17,  and  Scott's  Determi- 
7ianis  and  Routh's  Rigid  Dynamics  were 
mentioned  among  the  suggested  books. 
The  course  in  analjrtical  mechanics  was 
extended  to  two  semesters,  the  second 
being  devoted  to  dynamics.  Two-hour 
courses  in  advanced  algebra  and  geome- 
try were  abo  added,  but  tliese  rqpfe- 
sented  rearrangements  of  work  already 
given  with  but  little  new  subject  matter. 
In  1885-86  the  course  in  geometry  was 
extended  to  two  semesters,  and  included 
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synthetic  projective  geometry.  It  was, 

however,  a  course  intended  for  freshmen. 
A  two-hour  course  in  the  elements  of 
the  theory  of  functions,  including  ellip- 
tic functions,  was  added,  completing  the 
list  of  courses  offered  in  1886-87,  the  end 
of  the  second  period. 

Professor  Olney  was  well  aware  that 
the  department,  to  do  effective  work, 
must  be  provided  with  library  facilities 
and  other  equipment.  The  inadequate 
library  appropriations  permitted  few  ad- 
ditions to  the  small  group  of  m«ithemati< 
cal  books  induded  in  the  original  3,700 
bought  in  Europe  by  Asa  Gray.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  in  1881  Olney  addressed 
the  Board  of  Regents  on  the  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics,  recom- 
mending the  purchase  of  additional  text- 
books. Qt^W &  Journal  was  mentioned  as 
being  particularly  needed.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $500  was  made  for  the  purchase 
of  the  complete  set  of  this  Journal^  but 
the  appropriation  was  not  used,  for  Mr. 
£.  C.  Hegeler,  of  La  Salle,  Illinois,  placed 
die  same  amount  at  Professor  Ohiey's 
di^osal  for  this  purpose.  On  two  earlier 
occanons  Olney  had  asked  for  funds  to 
procure  means  of  illustration  in  his  de- 
partment and  had  been  granted  $50  in 
1864  and  ^70  in  1865.  Some  of  the  models 
included  in  the  department's  collection 
were  doubtless  part  of  these  early  pur- 
chases. 

Two  circumstances  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  in  mathematics  was 
exacting  in  those  early  times:  Professor 
Olney  was  commonly  known  among  the 
students  by  the  nickname  of  'Tou^y," 
and  in  November,  1 880,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents found  it  desirable  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion directing  an  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  follows: 

Rejohedt  That  the  Literary  Faculty  be 
requested  carefully  to  examine  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  required  by  the  students  to 
prepare  their  mathematical  recitations,  and 
to  see  that  these  studies  do  not  interfere  with 


others  equally  important  and  necessary  to  a 
course  of  liberal  education.  {R.P.,  1876-81, 
p.  609.) 

TkB  THIRD  PERIOD,  1887-1922. — Upon 
the  death  of  Professor  Olney,  Associate 

Professor  Beman  was  promoted  to  a 
professorship  in  mathematics  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Jones  was  named  Profes- 
sor of  Applied  Mathematics.  With  these 
changes  the  department  entered  the 
third  period.  Jones  held  his  position 
only  during  1887-88. 

By  the  following  year,  1888-89,  of  the 
three  who  had  constituted  the  staff  for 
the  last  twelve  years  Beman  alone  re- 
mained; with  him  were  associated  as 
instructors  Alexander  Ziwet  (C.E.  Karls- 
ruhe Polytechnic  School  '80),  Charles 
Puryear  (Richmond  '81,  B.S.IC.E.]  Vir- 
ginia '85,  LL.D.  Daniel  Baker  Coll.  '14), 
and  Frank  Nelson  Cole  (Harvard  '82, 
Ph.D.  /^/^.*86),  the  first  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy to  have  a  place  on  the  staff.  Both 
Cole  and  Ziwet  took  an  active  part  in 
the  New  York  Mathematical  Society, 
didr  names  appearing  as  authors  of  re- 
views in  the  first  volume  of  its  Bulletin. 
Some  of  the  instructors  appointed  in 
these  years  remained  only  a  short  time, 
but  tlM  staff  was  gradually  acquiring  a 
more  stablecharacter.  Theappmntments 
that  proved  more  permanent  were  those 
of  Joseph  Ly brand  Markley  (Haverford 
'8 5,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '89)  and  Elmer  Adel- 
bert  Lyman  ('86,  LL.D.  Berea  College 
'18)  in  1890,  Arthur  Graham  Hall  ('87, 
Ph.D.  Leipzig  'en)  in  1 891,  James  Water- 
man Glover  ('92,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '95) 
and  Edwin  Charles  Goddard  C89,  '99/) 
in  1895,  and  William  Henry  Butts  ('78, 
Ph.D.  Zurich '07)  in  1898.'  Cole  left  in 
1 895  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Colum- 
bia Univernty.  In  1898  Lyman  went  to 
Michigan  State  Normal  College. 

The  year  1 899-1 900  closed  with  the 
staiF  made  up  of  Professor  Beman,  Jun- 
ior Professor  Zmt,  Asustant  PrallBnor 
Markley,  and  four  instructors— Hall, 
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Glover,  Goddard,  and  Butts.  Goddard 
had  been  studying  law  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

The  next  few  years  witnessed  a  re- 
markahlc  growth  in  the  staff";  there  were 
so  many  changes  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  record  by  name  only  those  instruc- 
tors who  were  later  promoted.  Walter 
Burton  Ford  (Harvard  *97,  Ph.D.  ihid, 
'05)  came  as  Instructor  in  1900-1901. 
In  1901-a  Junior  Professor  Ziwet  was 
idaced  in  charge  of  mathematics  for  en- 
gineering students,  a  step  which  initiated 
the  gradual  separation  of  the  work  in 
mathematics  into  two  distinct  depart- 
ments (see  Part  VII:  Department  of 
&voiN£EiaNG  Mathematics).  The  three 
instructors  added  in  190,^-4  who  re- 
mained more  than  the  one  vear  were: 
Archie  Burton  Pierce  (Calitornia  '90, 
Ph.D.  Zurich  '03),  Theodore  Rudolph 
Running  (Wisconsin  '92,  Ph.D.  il^U.'gy), 
and  Peter  Field  (Minnesota  '96,  Ph.D. 
Cornell  '02).  Louis  Charles  Karpinski 
(Cornell  '01,  Ph.D.  Strassburg  03)  and 
John  William  Bradshaw  ('00,  Ph.D. 
Strassburg  '04)  were  appointed  instruc- 
tors in  1904-5,  and  in  the  same  year 
Swet  was  made  a  professor.  Of  those  who 
later  advanced  in  the  department,  one 
was  added  as  an  instructor  in  each  ot  the 
next  four  years — Clyde  Hlton  Love  ('05, 
Ph.D.  '13)  in  1905-6,  Louis  Allen  Hop- 
kins (Buder  CoU^e  '05,  Ph.D.  Chicago 
'14)  in  1906-7,  Vincent  Collins  Poor 
(Kansas  '01,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '15)  in  1907-8, 
and  Frank  Howard  Stevens  (Chicago 
'08)  in  1908-9.  Maridey  became  a  fidl 
profenor  in  1907.  Butts,  though  continu- 
ing to  teach  mathematics  in  the  Liter- 
ary Department,  became  Assistant  Dean 
in  the  Department  of  Engineering  in 
May,  1908.  Pierce  was  transferred  to  the 
civil  engineering  staff  in  the  autumn.  At 
the  same  time  Bradshaw  dropped  his  ad- 
ministrative work  (see  Part  II:  Office 
or  THE  Registrar),  and  Arthur  G.  Hall, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  mathe- 


matics  facult\'  for  several  years  before 
1903,  returned  to  the  University  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Registrar  of  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  and  Editor  of  University  Publi- 
cations. Several  promotions  having  been 
made,  the  stalf  in  1 906-9  consisted  of  four 
professors,  two  junior  professors,  five  as- 
sistant  professors,  and  nine  instructors. 

Theophil  Henry  Hildebrandt  (Illinois 
'05,  Ph.D.  Chicago  '10)  came  as  Instruc- 
tor in  1909-10,  and  Carl  Jenness  Coe 
('09,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '29)  in  1910-11.  In 
191 1  Glover  was  promoted  from  an  as- 
sociate professorship  to  a  full  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  insurance. 

The  follcnring  five  men  joined  the  staff 
in  the  next  five  years:  Louis  Joseph 
Rouse  (Princeton  '08,  Ph.D.  Micliigan 
'18)  and  Tomlinson  Fort  ^Georgia  06, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  'n)  in  1913-14,  Alfred 
Lewis  Nelson  (Midland  College  *ii, 
Ph.D.  Chicago  '15)  in  1915-16,  Harry 
Clyde  Carver  ('15)  in  1 916-17,  and  Rai- 
nard  Benton  Robbins  (Indiana  '09,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  '14)  in  1917-18.  Meanwhile^  in 
1914-15,  the  title  of  junior  professor  was 
changed  to  that  of  associate  professor. 
In  191 5-16  Stevens  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Engineering  Mechan- 
ics, and  Hopkins  accepted,  in  addition 
to  his  teaching  duties,  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering 
and  Architecture.  In  I9t7-'i8  Ford  was 
named  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
Tomlinson  Fort  accepted  a  position  at 
the  University  of  Alabama.  William 
Wells  Denton  (  07,  Ph.D.  Ilfinois  '12) 
came  as  Instructor  in  the  fall  of  191 8, 
and  between  1919  and  1921  Field,  Kar- 
pinski, Butts,  and  Running  were  pro- 
moted to  professorships.  Norman  Her- 
bert Anning  (Queen's  Univeruty  '05, 
A.M.  Hid.  '06)  came  as  Instructor  in 
1920-21.  The  following  year,  there  were 
ten  professors,  four  associate  professors, 
seven  assistant  professors,  and  fifteen 
instructon. 
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Because  of  the  practice  of  introducing 
new  courses,  often  with  but  slightly  mod- 
ified content,  and  of  giving  them  new 
numbers,  the  tist  of  courses  in  1886-87 
presents  a  very  confused  picture:  Courses 
10,  12,  and  15,  which  together  covered 
much  the  same  ground  as  Course  5,  were 
for  Ifeshmen,  but  Courses  2  and  3  were 
more  advanced.  In  1887-88  a  partial 
renumbering  somewhat  improved  the 
situation. 

Bey<md  a  good  two-year  program  in 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and 
elementary  calculus,  only  four  courses 
were  offered  besides  the  reading  course. 
These  were  the  five-hour  course  Analyti- 
cal Mechanics,  a  two-hour  course  called 
Modern  Algebra,  Differential  Equations, 
a  two-hour  course,  and  the  three-hour 
course  designated  Quaternions.  There 
were  eight  freshman  sections  handled  by 
the  two  instructors;  Professors  Beman 
and  Jones  took  care  of  the  other  courses. 
With  the  coming  of  Dr.  Cole  in  1888-89 
two  new  two-hour  courses  were  offered. 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity  and 
Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Functions. 

Changes  in  textbooks  and  in  the  names 
of  courses  were  also  made  soon  after 
ProJessor  Beman  took  char^  of  the  de- 
partment;  the  term  "general  geometry," 
introduced  by  Olney,  disappeared.  Olney 
had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  name 
"analytical  geometiy,"  as  he  muntained 
that  its  method  was  no  more  analyti- 
cal than  that  of  the  so-called  "synthetic 
geometry."  He  distinguished  "special" 
or  "elementary"  geometry,  which  deals 
with  the  properties  of  a  particular  curve, 
especially  the  circle,  from  "general"  ge- 
ometry, which  treats  of  the  common 
properties  of  curves  and  develops  meth- 
ods applicable  to  the  investigation  of  all 
curves.  The  latter  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  solution  of  tlie  problem,  to  find  the 
tangent  at  a  given  point  on  any  curve. 

Beman  did  not  care  to  retain  diis  ter- 
minology. He  acGq>ted  die  use  of  the 


prevalent  name  of  "analytic  geometn.'," 
and  soon  replaced  Olney's  texts,  espe- 
cially with  those  of  English  authors. 
C.  Smith's  T^atise  on  /figeira,  his  Conie 
Sections  and  Solid  Geometry,  Loney's 
Trigonometry,  Williamson's  Calculus,  and 
Edwards'  Integral  Calculus  Jor  Beginners 
were  in  use  in  the  nineties.  A  littw  later, 
Beman,  in  collaboration  with  David 
Eugene  Smith,  published  a  series  of  texts, 
but  these  were  for  secondary  schools — no 
books  of  college  grade  were  included. 

Two  years  were  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  the  new  numbering  of  courses 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  a  complete  re- 
vision took  place  in  1 889-90.  Courses  in 
trigonometry,  algebra,  analytic  geome- 
try, calculus,  and  analytical  mechanics 
were  numbered  consecutively  from  one 
to  six,  with  modifications  indicated  by  an 
appended  *'a";  etecttve  courses  bore  the 
numbers  from  seven  to  thirteen  inclu- 
sive. Among  these  we  find  but  one  new 
course,  one  of  two  hours  in  modern  ge- 
ometry. The  changes  of  the  next  two 
years  merely  lengthened  courses  already 
included  in  the  list.  The  University  had 
been  empowered  to  grant  the  teacher's 
certificate  in  1891,  but  long  before  that 
some  of  the  departments  had  been  giving 
teachers'  courses,  and  as  early  as  1R80 
the  teacher's  diploma  was  awarded  in 
certain  subjects. 

In  1892-93  the  department,  recogiuz- 
ing  its  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  in- 
troduced two  courses  for  teachers- 
Teachers*  Seminar  in  Algebra  and  Teach- 
ers' Seminar  in  Geometry. There  were  128 
Michicnn  hit^h  schools  on  the  accredited 
list  of  the  University  in  1893.  These 
teachers'  seminars  included  a  review  of 
the  content  of  highr«chool  courses  with 
occasional  reference  to  more  advanced 
points  of  view,  together  with  a  few  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  mathematics. 
Each  student  was  expected  to  write  a 
critidsm  of  some  text  selected  from  Phi- 
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fessor  Beman's  large  collection.  To  one 
who  was  willing  to  undertake  the  task, 
a  text  in  «  foreign  language  was  as- 
signed. 

New  courses  offered  in  the  years  that 
followed  included  Fourier  Series  and 
Spherical  Harmonics,  Theory  of  Substi- 
tutions, Pkurtiml  Difibcntial  Equations, 
Theory  of  Numbers,  Theory  of  Inirari- 
ants,  and  Theory  of  the  Potential. 

The  present  statistical  and  actuarial 
work  in  the  department  began  in  1 902-3, 
fAitn  Glover  oflFered  three  courses  in  the 
theory  of  annuities  (see  p.  654). 

Before  the  close  of  the  diird  period, 
January,  1922,  there  were  other  de- 
velopments in  the  curriculum.  Profes- 
sor 7iwet,  Professor  Field,  an;i  others 
worked  out  a  series  of  courses  in  applied 
mathematics — Vector  Analysis,  Hydro- 
dynamics, and  Thearf  of  Elasticity.  Pto- 
fessor  Ford  offered  a  course  in  infinite 
series  and  products,  and  another  in 
topics  in  the  theory  of  divergent  series. 
The  teachers'  courses  were  elaborated, 
and  separate  courses  were  introduced  in 
the  history  of  mathematics,  graphical 
methods,  and  celestial  mechanics. 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment was  greatly  increased  during  Pro- 
fessor Beman's  administration.  During 
his  first  year  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $$00  to  buy  models  and  sup- 
porting  his  request  by  reference  to  Pro- 
fessor Olncy's  generosity  in  turning  back 
into  the  general  fund  the  appropriation 
of  an  equal  amount  for  ^e  purchase 
of  Crclle's  Journal.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  the  purchases  made  at  that 
time  constitute  most  of  the  collection  of 
models  now  in  the  possession  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  fourth  period,  since  1912. — 
Professor  Beman  began  the  year  1921-22 
in  apparently  good  health,  but  an  attack 
of  arthritis  compelled  him  to  turn  over 
his  dasses  to  others  and  was  the  cause  of 


his  death  on  January  18,  T922,  He  had 
completed  fifty  years  of  active  service  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty.  Processor  Mark- 
ley  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  in  1922,  He 
directed  its  affairs  until  1926,  when,  be- 
cause of  failing  health,  he  resigned  the 
chairmanship,  but  continued  teaching 
for  another  year  before  his  retirement. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  staff 
occurred  dunng  the  chairmanship  of  Pro- 
fessor Markley.  In  1921-23  two  instruc- 
tors came,  Ruel  V.  Churchill  (Chicago 
'22,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '29)  and  Cecil  Cal- 
vert Craig  (Indiana  '20,  Ph.D.  Michigan 
'27).  Bradshaw  and  Hildebnmdt  became 
professors  in  1923-24,  and  AsMStant  Pro- 
fessor Robbins  left  to  take  a  position 
with  the  New  York  State  Insurance  De- 
partment. James  Alexander  Shohat  (Ma- 
gister  of  Pure  Mathematics,  Petrograd 
'ii)  came  as  Instructor  in  1924-25.  After 
a  long  and  painful  illness.  Professor  Hall 
died  on  January  10,  1925  (see  Part  II: 
OrncB  OP  THE  Registrar).  Assistant 
Professor  Nelson  resigned  in  1925  to  ac- 
cept a  professorship  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  Detroit.  Ben  Dushnik  ('24,  Ph.D. 
'3 1 )  and  Walter  Otto  Menge  ('25,  Ph.D. 
*3l)  began  as  instructors  in  192$-^,  the 
year  in  which  Alexander  Ziwet  was  made 
Professor  Emeritus,  Love  was  promoted 
to  a  professorship,  and  Field  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  in  the  College  of  JEngineer- 
ing. 

In  the  spring  of  1926  James  W.  Glover 
became  Chairman,  and  immediately  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  revivifying  the  de- 
partment. No  new  major  appointment 
had  been  made  since  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Beman,  and  at  first  the  Univer- 
sity attempted  to  secure  a  man  of 
national  reputation  as  professor.  The 
attempt  having  proven  unsuccessful,  it 
was  decided  to  add  several  promising 
younger  men  to  the  staff.  In  the  year 
1936-27  three  asdstant  professors  were 
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appointed — James  Andrew  Nyswander 
(California  '13,  Ph.D.  Chicago  '14), 
George  Yuri  Rainich  (Magister  of  Pure 
Mathematics,  Kazan  '13),  and  Raymond 
Louis  Wilder  (Brown  '20^  Ph.D.  Texas 
'23).  At  the  close  of  that  year  Markley 
became  Prof^sor  Emeritus. 

By  resolution  of  the  Regents  in  1918 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  and  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  College  of  Engineering 
were  reunited  under  die  chatrmandup  of 
Professor  Glover.  William  Dowell  Baten 
(Baylor  '14,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '29)  was 
added  as  an  instructor  in  the  fall  of  1928. 
Alennder  Ziwet  died  on  November  18, 
X928,  and  Joseph  L.  Markley  a  litde 
more  than  a  year  later,  April  19,  1930. 
In  1929-30  two  new  assistant  professors 
were  appointed — William  Leake  Ayres 
(Soudiwestem  '23,  Ph.D.  Pennsylvania 
*Vj)  and  Arthur  Herbert  Copeland  (Am- 
herst Ph.D.  Harvard  '26).  Also  in 
that  year  Assistant  Professor  Shohat  re- 
signed. 

Professor  Glover  was  absent  on  leave 
during  the  two  years  1930-32  in  order  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  AssodatifNi,  of  which 
he  was  president,  and  Field  was  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  department.  Glover, 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  chairman- 
ship in  the  fall  of  1934,  was  named 
Edward  OIney  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics, a  distinction  conferred  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  the  University  and 
to  the  department.  T.  H.  Hildebrandt 
was  des^ated  as  his  successor*  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  department 
lost  Assistant  Professor  Denton. 

During  the  five  years  1935-40  the 
fUlowing  changes  in  die  staff  took  place: 
Glover  and  Ford  retired  and  were 
named  professors  emeritus,  and  Associ- 
ate Professor  Menge  and  Assistant 
Professor  Baten  left  die  University;  Car- 
ver, Wilder,  and  Rainich  were  appointed 


to  full  professorships;  Copeland  and 

Churchill  became  associate  professors; 
and  Edwin  Wilkinson  Miller  ('26,  Ph.D. 
'30),  Sumner  Byron  Myers  (Harvard 
'09,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '32),  and  Paul  Sumner 
Dwyer  (Allegheny  '11,  Ph.D.  Michigan 
'36)  were  appointed  assistant  professors. 
At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1939- 
40  the  Department  of  Mathematics  had 
a  staff  of  nine  professors,  seven  associate 
professors,  seven  assistant  professors^ 
and  eleven  instructors. 

When  the  most  recent  period  in  the 
history  of  the  department  began  in  1922, 
all  the  main  branches  of  mathematics 
were  represented  by  courses.  The  addi- 
tions to  the  staff  made  possible  extension 
in  die  fields  of  topology,  differential  ge- 
ometry and  relativity,  modern  algebraic 
theory,  and  probability.  The  number 
and  variety  of  graduate  courses  has  been 
increased,  and  the  use  of  the  seminar 
method  has  been  extended.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  this  period  has 
been  the  emphasis  placed  upon  research 
and  graduate  woric.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  number  of  doctor's  theses  written. 
Although  only  eleven  doctor's  degrees 
had  been  conferred  up  to  1922,  seventy- 
four  were  omferred  in  the  eighteen  8uc> 
ceeding  years.  Increased  interest  and 
activity  in  mathematical  research  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  staff  have  natur- 
ally accompanied  this  growth.  Other  ac- 
tivities of  the  department  have  not  been 
neglected.  Not  only  is  there  adequate 
provision  for  those  whose  interest  is 
along  mathematical  lines,  but  the  in- 
creased need  of  mathematics  in  other 
fields  has  called  for  expansion  in  courses 
of  interest  primarily  to  engineering  stu- 
dents and  m  courses  in  actuarial  science 
and  in  mathematical  statistics  and  their 
applications.  The  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics is  growing  not  only  by  furthering 
its  own  interests  but  also  by  serving  the 
the  needs  of  odier  dcqiMutments. 

JOBH  W.  Bkadsmaw 
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II.  Courses  in  Actuarial 

Mathematics 

In  this  country  university  courses  in 
the  theory  of  probability,  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  were  largely  con- 
tineij  r-  the  solution  of  questions  of  a 
prion  probability,  that  is,  throwing  of 
dice,  drawing  of  cards,  tossing  of  coins, 
and  emi^oyment  of  combinations,  per- 
mutations, substitutions,  and  the  like, 
to  find  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  fraction  expressing  the  required 
chance.  This  approach  to  die  subject  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  adherence  to  Eng- 
lish texts  and  acceptance  of  the  practices 
of  the  British  school  of  mathematicians. 

The  first  volume  of  Biometrika  ap- 
peared  in  1901-2,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  English  and  Scotch  actuaries 
knew  much  about  the  new  methods  of 
approach  used  by  Ivarl  I'earson  and  his 
followers.  The  application  of  the  methods 
of  empirical  probability  to  important 
practical  problems,  largely  social  in  char- 
acter— one  of  which  was  life  insurance — 
was  hardly  known  to  our  college  and 
university  mathematicians,  and  little 
study  had  been  given  bv  anv  of  them  to 
this  unlimited  field  of  useful  and  inter- 
esting material  awaiting  refined  mathe- 
matical treatment. 

It  might  fairl\  be  said  that  students  of 
the  natural  sciences  recognized  this  situ- 
ation before  the  mathematicians  did. 
With  mathematical  equipment  unequal 
to  the  task,  they  were  trying  as  best  they 
could  to  solve  problems  which  they  knew 
could  be  solved  but  with  which  they  were 
unprepared  to  deal  except  by  methods  of 
elementary  mathematical  approach.  It 
was  this  situation  which  first  decided 
the  writer  to  introduce  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  courses  in  mathematics  in> 
▼olving  primarily  the  study  of  emjurical 
probabilitv. 

One  of  the  most  important  applica- 
tions of  this  theory  was  actuarial  mathe- 
matics. Early  in  the  present  century  a 


number  of  foreign  universities  had  de- 
veloped actuarial  courses  in  their  depart- 
ments ot  mathematics.  This  was,  of 
course,  to  a  conuderable  extent,  due  to 
national  insurance  and  pension  plans  al- 
ready  under  way.  Although  the  total  in- 
surance in  force  in  the  United  States  was 
more  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  oom> 
panics  in  the  world  put  together,  no 
training  of  technical  actuarial  content 
was  available  in  this  countrj'.  It  was, 
therefore,  under  most  favorable  condi- 
tions that  such  courses  were  started  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Persona!  conversations  and  conferences 
made  it  apparent  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  were  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward this  new  plan.  AcoHxiin^y,  in  the 
fall  of  1902,  the  first  course  in  this  field 
was  offered  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. It  appeared  in  the  University  C«A 
ertdar  for  1902-3  as  Mathematics  45, 
"Theory  of  Annuities  ami  Insurance  (II), 
two  hours,  Dr.  Gl()\'er."  It  was  elected 
by  eleven  men  and  one  woman,  and 
was  given  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
in  Room  17,  University  Hall,  North 
Wing  (now  known  as  Mason  Hall).  Oli- 
ver Winfred  Perrin  ('01,  A.M.  '04),  As- 
sociate Actuary  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  was  a  member 
of  this  class  and  the  first  graduate  of  the 
University  to  enter  and  remain  in  the 
actuarial  profession. 

These  courses  were  first  announced 
both  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  in  the  Department  of  Political  F.con- 
omy  (see  Part  111:  Department  of 
Economics).  The  faculty  of  the  latter 
department  was  cordially  disposed  and 
was  most  helpful  in  the  organization  of 
the  courses;  it  co-operated  by  encour- 
aging election  of  these  courses  by  stu- 
dents of  political  economy  who  had  sufii- 
cient  preparation  in  mathematics  to 
undertake  them  with  profit.  The  plan 
was  to  supplement  the  technical  courses 
in  actuarial  mathematics  by  courses  in 
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political  economy  which  would  develop 
more  fully  the  social  aspects  of  insur- 
ance. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  here  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time 
busy  executives  and  officers  of  insurance 
companies  throughout  the  country  have 
given  valuable  and  cordial  support  to 
this  work  and  have  frequendy  ttktn  die 
trouble  to  come  lo  Ann  Arbor  and  lecture 
to  our  classe"?  on  various  phases  of  their 
business.  Ihis  interest  from  outside  the 
Untvenity  has  stimulated  the  students 
and  has  undoubtedly  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  the  venture.  The  com- 
panies also  have  recognized  the  training 
received  here  by  sending  their  officers 
year  after  year  to  select  University  of 
Michigan  actuarial  graduates  for  tech- 
nical positions  in  various  departments  of 
the  home  othces.  Many  students  from 
this  department  have  advanced  from 
modest  actuarial  positions  to  become 
secretaries,  vice-presidents,  presidents, 
and  directors  in  the  important  life  and 
casualty  insurance  companies  of  this 
country.  University  of  Michigan  stu- 
dents from  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  other  countries 
are  now  holding  responsible  positions  in 
such  companies  organized  in  their  native 
lands.  In  a  number  of  cases  University  of 
Michigan  graduates  in  actuarial  mathe- 
matics have  organized  successful  com- 
panies which  they  now  head. 

Up  to  the  present  time  about  four 
hundred  students  have  taken  all  the  ac- 
tuarial courses  and  most  ot  them  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  executive  positions  of 
high  rank.  Not  a  lew  of  them  hokl  official 
positions  in  government  insurance  offices 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Among  them 
are  about  fifty  women  graduatest  of 
whom  one-third  have  married  and  have 
retired  from  active  business  life. 

Although  the  number  of  professional 
actuarial  graduates  is  relatively  small— 
about  four  hundred— the  elementary 


courses  necessary  to  prepare  students  for 
advanced  actuarial  theory  led  to  a  new 
development  tor  students  not  planning 
to  become  actuaries.  They  wanted  an 
elementary  course  in  financial  mathe- 
matics, in  which  the  mathematical  con- 
tent included  simple  and  compound  in- 
terest, annuities^sinking  funds,  valuation 
of  securities,  and  depreciation.  When 
such  a  course  was  olfered,  it  attracted 
many  students  who  were  interested  in 
the  above  subjects  as  a  matter  of  general 
inftntnatkm  imd  as  a  preparation  for  one 
of  the  many  lines  of  modern  business. 
This  course  injected  into  the  classroom 
work  a  certain  practical  interest  not  or- 
dinarily found  in  elementary  mathemat- 
ics courses.  The  result  was  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  Mathematics  51, 
(now  Mathematics  47),  for  which  in 
some  years  as  many  as  three  hundred 
students  each  semester  were  enrolled. 
And,  since  the  elementary  course  in 
financial  mathematics  was  begun  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1902,  a  simi- 
lar course  has  been  introduced  into  the 
mathematics  department  of  abnost  every 
college  and  university  in  this  country. 

These  courses  at  the  University  were 
organized  and  given  at  first  by  die  writer, 
but  additions  to  the  teaching  force 
were  soon  required  because  of  the  in- 
creasing number  ot  stucienrs.  Most  of 
the  work  of  instruction  in  actuarial  sci- 
ence has  been  carried  on  of  late  by  H.  C. 
Carver,  C.  C.  Craig,  W.  O.  Menge,  J.  A. 
Nyswander,  T.  E.  Raiford,  and  R.  B. 
Robbins. 

The  curriculum  in  actuarial  science 

has,  in  effect,  developed  a  small  profes- 
sional field  within  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  a  new  group  of  ele- 
mentary courses  in  finance,  insurance, 
and  statistics  which  have  a  strong  appeal 

for  many  students  who  i\o  not  plan  tO 
enter  the  actuarial  profession. 

Jambs  W.  Glovbr* 

•Diedjiil]ri5ti94i> 
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in.  Courses  in  Mathematical 

Statistics 

The  first  work  in  mathematical  statis- 
tics which  was  offered  by  this  University 
was  presented  in  a  two-hour  combined 
course,  Mathematics  of  Insurance  and 
Statistics,  listed  in  the  \go^-2  Announce- 
ment of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  by  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Economy  and  Socblogy.  This 
course  was  initiated  and  taught  by 
James  W.  Glover,  and  was  listed  among 
the  mathematical  courses  with  the  note: 
"For  a  detailed  description  of  the  same, 
consult  this  Announcement  under  Fbliti- 
cal  Economy  and  Sociology." 

Although  the  description  of  this  two- 
hour  course  indicated  that  an  important 
place  WM  given  to  statistical  theory,  sub- 
sequent  Announcements  reveal  that  the 
course  was  developed  in  the  direction  of 
insurance,  rather  than  of  statistics.  Thus, 
in  1906-7  and  the  Buoceeding  years  die 
description  was  as  follows:  **TIiis  course 
includes  an  elementary  treatment  of  the 
following  subjects:  Interest,  investment 
securities,  averages,  mortality  tables,  an- 
nuities, computations  of  life  insurance 
premiums,  and  reserves." 

The  first  course  that  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  statistical  theory  was  offered 
in  191 2  by  Professor  Glover,  and  this 
date  should  be  regarded  as  marking  the 
birth  of  our  curriculum  in  statistics.  The 
following  year  the  course  was  taught  by 
Edward  Brind  Escott  ('95,  M.S.  Chicago 
'96)  and  in  the  next  two  years  by  Chester 
Hume  Forsyth  f  Hutlcr  '06,  Ph.D.  Michi- 
gan '15).  It  was  described  (CW.,  1912-13, 
p.  213)  as  follows:  "The  subjects  treated 
in  this  course  are  averages,  gnqihiciii  rep* 
tesen  ta  tionof  statistics,  frequency  curves, 
correlation,  smoothing  of  statistics;  with 
applications  to  statistical  problems  in 
economics,  biology,  insurance,  and  phys- 
ics." It  was  given  for  two  hours  credit 
and  was  continued  throu^  the  second 


semester  as  G>urse  50.  Elderton's  Fre^ 

quency  Curves  and  Correlation^  recom- 
mended by  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America,  was  used  as  a  text,  and  this 
work  was  supplemented  by  lectures  on  in- 
terpolation and  mechanical  quadrature. 

During  recent  years  research  workers 
in  neatly  all  fidds  have  realized  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  statistical  methods 
in  measuring  the  validity  of  results  de- 
rived from  observational  data,  and  cnn- 
sequendy  a  number  of  courses  in  statis- 
tical mediodology  are  now  being  offiered 
in  an  effort  to  serve  the  particular  needs 
of  the  various  departments  and  schools. 
The  Department  of  Mathematics  o£fers  a 
special  course  in  mathematics  and  statis- 
tics designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Forestry  and  Con- 
servation, anotiier  course  for  students  of 
sociology,  the  basic  Courses  49  and  50 
(now  listed  as  Mathematics  43  and 
Mathematics  44),  for  which  one  year's 
work  in  freshman  mathematics  is  a  pre- 
requisite, an  intermediate  course  requir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  calculus,  and  an  ad- 
vanced course  designed  for  students 
working  for  higher  degrees  and  specializ- 
ing in  the  more  theoretical  aspects  of 
probability  and  statistics.  Until  the  end 
of  June,  1 940,  nineteen  students  had  re- 
ceived their  doctor's  degrees  in  mathe- 
matical statistics,  the  first  doctorate  in 
this  field  havii^  been  conferred  in  1915. 

The  members  of  the  matiiematical- 
statistical  staff  are  constantly  being  con 
suited  on  matters  concerning  statistical 
research  from  all  corners  of  the  campus. 
They  abo  offer  informal  courses  in  statis- 
tics for  staff  members  of  the  University 
who  use  statistical  methods  in  their  re- 
searches but  who  cannot  afford  the  time 
required  to  master  the  mathematical 
background  so  necessary  for  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  statistical  meth- 
odology which  they  employ. 

The  unusual  success  of  tiin  University 
u  teaching  and  utilizing  statistical  meth- 
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ods  Itas  been  achieved  largely  dirou^ 

theuseof  excellentmechanical  equipment 
provided  by  the  administration.  Since 
a  computing  machine  is  available  for 
each  student  in  all  recitation  periods,  it 
is  possible  for  the  student  to  work  out 
numerical  exercises  simultaneously  with 
the  presentation  of  new  topics.  The  Uni- 
versity utilizes  two  complete  Hollerith 
installations,  one  in  the  Rackham  Build- 
ing and  the  other  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital. The  statistical  laboratory  possesses 
a  very  complete  set  of  instruments  such 
as  adding  machines,  integraphs,  and  har- 
monic analyzers. 

In  addition  to  the  personnel  of  its 
madiematical-staristical  staff,  two  other 
lactors  have  contributed  largdy  to  die 


leadership  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  statistical  research.  The  Department 
of  Mathematics  is  providing  an  essen- 
tial matJiematical  background  through 
courses  in  probability,  finite  differences, 
and  other  branches  of  pure  mathematics 
which  are  of  great  value  in  developments 
of  theoretical  statistics.  Abo,  the  iflf* 
nals  of  Mathematical  Statistics — ^rfie  only 
journal  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and 
the  official  publication  of  the  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Statistics,  with  a  world- 
wide circulation — was  founded  within 
the  University's  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics in  1930  and  was  edited  here  until 
1938,  when  its  editorial  office  was  trans- 
fated  to  Princeton  Univeruty. 

Haxrt  C  CAKvaa 
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THE  DEPARTMEN' 

ir  If  ^HE  Department  of  Minarakgy 

II  was  one  of  the  earliest  depart- 
JL  ments  established  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  first  purchase  authorized 
by  die  Board  of  Regents  was  an  expendi- 
ture for  a  collection  of  minerals  for  this 
department.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
held  in  November,  1837,  Dr.  John  Tor- 
rey,  of  New  Yoric  City,  was  asked  to 
examine  and  report  on  a  collection  of 
2,600  specimens,  largely  from  European 
localities,  which  was  offered  for  sale  by 
Baron  L.  Lederer,  and  tiie  Regents, 
upon  receiving  a  favorable  report  at  dieir 


OF  MINERALOGY 

January  meeting,  1838,  concluded  the 

purchase  of  this  collection  for  $4,000. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  University 
did  not  open  its  doors  to  students  until 
die  fall  of  1 841,  the  foresight  of  the  first 
Board  indicated  by  this  early  purchase  is 
evident.  This  valuable  cabinet  of  min- 
erals became  the  nucleus  of  our  present 
museum  collections,  which  in  subsiequent 
years  have  been  augmented  frequently 
by  additional  purchases,  or  through  gifts 
and  exchange  of  sf>ecimens. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Regents 
ill  1839,  the  first  appointment  was  made 
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to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Mineralogy.  Douglass  Houghton 
(A.M.  and  M.D.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Inst.  '39)  was  tendered  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
and  also  was  "charged  with  the  subjects 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  till  the 
R^ents  take  further  order  in  relation 
thereto"  1837-64,  p.  100).  Bo- 

cause  of  his  training  and  experience  the 
selection  of  Houghton  was  very  fitting. 
After  his  college  training  he  had  accom- 
panied Schoolcraft  on  an  expedition  to 
the  copper-mining  region  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. He  had  written  a  "Report  on  the 
Existence  of  Deposits  of  Copper  in  the 
Geological  Basin  of  Lake  Superior/' 
which  had  attracted  sn  much  attention 
that  in  1837  he  was  appointed  state 
geologist. 

His  appointment  as  Professor  carried 
with  it  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  but  it 

was  stipulated  that  the  salary  was  not 
to  begm  until  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  a  teacher,  and  as  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  assuming  regular  dudes 
in  Ann  Arbor,  he  never  received  any 
salary  from  the  University.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  he  did  give  a  btief  course 
of  lectures  (Farrand,  p.  5$),  and  some 
confirmation  of  this  sratemcnt  may  be 
found  in  the  faculty  report  for  1842 
{Sen.  Doc,  1843,  No.  5,  app.,  p.  84).  Al- 
though in  the  first  Cata^us,  1843-44 
and  1844-45,  mineralogy  was  scheduled 
for  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year  and 
Houghton  was  listed  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology, 
diere  is  a  lack  of  evidence  in  reports  of 
work  completed  that  the  mineralogy 
course  was  actually  given. 

While  engaged  on  a  geological  survey 
of  the  Upper  Penninsula,  Houghton  lost 
his  life  in  a  storm  on  Lake  Superior, 
October  13,  1845.  Although  his  associa- 
tion with  the  University  was  all  too 
brief,  his  influence  was  enduring,  aa  lus 
coUectkms  of  mineralogical  and  geo- 


logical specimens  came  into  possession  of 
the  University  through  an  act  of  the 
legislature  passed  in  1846. 

Silas  Hamilton  Douglass  (A.M.  hon. 
\'crmont  '47),  who  had  formerly  accom- 
panied Houghton  on  his  geological  sur- 
veys of  Michigan  and  had  served  for  one 
year  as  his  assistant,  especially  in  chemis- 
try, was  placed  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment after  Houghton's  death  in  1845.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  and  during 
his  thirty-three  years  ^th  the  University 
he  was  called  upon  to  serve  in  many  and 
varied  capacities,  as  indicated  by  the 
tides  he  held  at  different  times.  After 
serving  as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  and 
geology  in  1845-46  he  held  the  following 
professorships:  chemisrrv  and  geology, 
1846-47;  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  1847-50;  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
medioal  jurisprudence,  geology,  and  min. 
eralogy,  1850-55;  chemistry  ,  mineralogy, 
pharmacy,  and  roxicolo^ry,  1855-70; 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,'  1870-74; 
chemistry,  1874-75;  and  metallurgy  and 
chemical  technology,  1875-^.  Also,  he 
was  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
1870-77. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  actual 
systematic  instruction  given  in  mineral- 
ogy dates  back  to  1S45,  when  Silas 
Doviglass  was  placed  m  charge  of  the 
department.  In  1874,  largely  because  of 
the  increasing  demands  upcm  his  time 
as  the  result  of  the  rapid  expansion  in  the 
field  of  chemistrv,  the  Regents,  at  their 
October  meetmg,  relieved  him  of  some  of 
his  responsibilities  by  voting  to  drop  the 
word  "n  'neralogy"  from  his  title.^ 

Douglass  was  followed  by  Eugene  Wol- 

demar  Hilgard  (Ph.D.  Heidelberg  '53, 

LL.D.  Michigan  '87),  who  had  studied 

at  the  Royal  Mining  School  at  Freiberg 

and  also  at  Zurich  and  Heidelberg.  When 

*  In  the  CaUititr,  u  well  as  in  Hiiudale's  History^  the 
chair  held  bjr  Douglist  daring  this  period  is  giTen  it 

thatof  chemistry  only,  thounh  rhc  Rqjcnt*  included  dw 
word  "mineralogy"  in  his  title  in  1870  and  spccificallf 
dni|ip«litmtt74. 
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the  invitation  was  extended  tohim  hewas 
Professor  of  Chemistrv  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  and  state  geologist.  In 
1873  he  came  to  Michigan  as  Professor 
of  Geology,  Zocdogy,  and  Botany,  but 
the  following  year  his  title  was  changed 
to  include  mineralogy.  His  tenure  was 
very  brief,  however,  for  he  submitted  his 
resignation,  effective  in  March,  1875,  in 
order  to  accept  the  professorship  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  at  the  University  of 
California  and  to  be  the  director  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Hilgard  received  many  honoran-  de- 
grees. In  1903  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, reconiernng  a  degree  after  an 
int^ral  of  fifty  years— a  very  unusual 
procedure — gave  him  the  honorary  di- 
ploma of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Certain  developments  between  1865 
and  1875  in  a  field  closely  related  to  that 
of  mineralogy  laigely  determined  the 
choice  of  the  next  man  who  was  called  to 
carry  on  the  work.  With  the  early  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  copper 
and  iron  deposits  in  the  state,  it  was  but 
natural  that  sooner  or  later  agitation  for 
tlie  establishment  of  a  School  of  Mines  at 
the  University  would  develop.  This  dis- 
cussion apparendy  originated  withm  the 
faculty  of  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  In  March,  1865, 
the  president  reported  that  the  faculty 
had  conndered  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing a  School  of  Mines  and  desired 
authority  to  do  so.  This  authorization 
was  granted  by  a  resolution  passed  on 
March  28, 1865: 

Renheiy  That  the  President  and  Academic 

Faculty  be  requested  to  prepare  an  article 
for  insertion  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  on  the 
subject  of  a  School  of  Mines,  so  far  as  now 
devdoped  in  the  University;  and  that  the 
degree  of  Mining  Engineer  be  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed in  the  same.  (iLP.,  1864-70^  p.  78.) 

Thus  the  University  undertodc,  in  a 
small  way  and  without  special  appoint- 


ments or  legislative  appropriation,  to 
give  instruction  in  this  new  field.  Two 
degrees  of  mining  engineer  were  con- 
ferred in  1867,  six  m  z868,  and  seven  m 
1869. 

It  must  have  become  apparent  shortly 
that  the  limited  number  of  courses  given 
was  wholly  inadequate  in  preparation  for 
such  a  profession,  and  that  in  justice  to 
the  manv  people  in  the  state  interested 
in  the  mining  industry,  a  more  compre- 
hensive program  of  study  and  greater 
laboratory  facilities  should  be  offered. 
In  1^75  the  Regents  were  authorized  to 
establish  a  School  of  Mines  (including  a 
Department  of  Architecture),  and  the 
Icgblatute  made  appropriations  of  $8,000 
for  salaries  and  of  |i,500  for  apparatus 
for  each  of  the  two  college  years  1875-76 
and  1876-77.  Three  professorships  were 
provided — ^in  mining  engineering,  in  met- 
allurgy, and  in  architecture  and  design — 
and  provision  was  also  made  for  employ- 
ing assistants  if  they  should  be  needed. 
Accordingly,  Douglas*  was  transferred  to 
the  professorship  of  metallurgy  and 
chemical  technology,  and  William  Henry 
Pettce  (Harvard  '61)  became  Professor 
of  Mining  Engineering  in  1875.  At  tlie 
time  of  his  appointment  Pettee  had  spent 
three  years  at  the  mining  school  at  Frei- 
berg, Saxony,  and  deven  years  teaching 
at  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
Assistant  Professor  of  AGning  Engineer- 
ing. 

As  noted  above,  the  appropriations  for 
the  School  of  Mines  were  made  for  a  two- 
year  period,  but  the  legislature  of  1877 
failed  to  provide  for  its  continued  sup- 
port. Hopeful  that  the  legislature  might 
reconsider  its  action  at  the  following 
session,  the  professors  of  mining  engi- 
neering and  metallurgy  ''struggled  on  for 
two  years  without  pay  .  , , ,  "  (Famund, 
p.  223).  No  financial  support  was  in 
sight,  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  the 
University  was  therefore  definitdy  aban- 

■  He  uaed  diit  ■peOivB  ■Tier  Il7> 
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doned.  No  precise  reason  can  be  assigned 
to  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  chang- 
ing its  attitude  within  the  short  period 
of  two  yean,  unless  it  was  die  small  en- 
rollment  in  diis  field  d  engineering  or  a 
growing  feeling  among  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  that  the  School  of 
Mines  should  be  uttmted  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

In  June,  1877,  upon  the  abandonment 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  Pettee  submitted 
his  resignation  as  Professor  of  Mining 
En^neering,  but  was  immediately  given 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Geology 
in  charge  of  Mining  Engineering,  effec- 
tive the  next  October.  He  became  Profes- 
sor of  Mineralogy  and  Economic  Geology 
two  years  later  and  Professor  of  Miner<> 
alogy,  Economic  Geology,  and  Mining 
En^neering  in  1 8  8 1 .  He  con  tinued  to  give 
tlie  instruction  in  mineralogy  undl  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1904,  although  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  regime  he  was 
burdened  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
editorial  work,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  printiiHs  of  the  annual  Uni- 
versity Calendar  (see  Part  II:  Office  of 
THE  Registrar).  This  naturally  inter- 
fered with  his  teaching  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  a  few  courses  were  olfered. 

Edward  Henrv  Kraus  (Syracuse  '96, 
LL.D.  ibid.  '34,  Ph.D.  Munich  "oi)  be- 
came Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  1 904,  succeedingProfessor Pettee.  Four 
years  later  his  title  read  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mineralogical  Laboratory. 
The  growth  of  the  department  under 
Kraus's  leadershi p  was  remarkably  rapid, 
largely  because  of  his  energy-,  enthusiasm, 
and  foresight.  The  number  of  courses 
offered  was  increased,  and  tlie  enrollment 
mounted.  The  Regents,  clearly  «ware  of 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  department, 
graciously  voted  liberal  appropriations 
which  made  it  possible  to  enlarge  tiie 
departmental  persmmel  and  to  jnovide 
the  necessary  apparatus  and  equipment* 


The  teaching  staff  was  gradually  in- 
creased, until  at  the  present  time  it  con- 
sists of  five  members  oi  professorial  rank 
and  a  number  of  assistants.  Fortunatdy, 
during  thk  period  of  very  rapid  expan- 
sion new  quarters  for  the  department 
were  provided  in  the  Natural  Science 
Building. 

In  addition  to  being  a  stimuladng 

teacher,  Professor  Kraus  possesses  rare 
executive  and  administrative  abilities. 
He  has  therefore  been  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  serve  the  University  in  van* 
ous  additional  capacities.  From  1911  to 
191 5  he  served  as  Acting  Dean  of  the 
Summer  Session  and  from  1915  to  1933 
as  Dean;  in  the  School  (later,  CoU^) 
of  Pharmacy,  he  was  Acting  Dean  from 
1910  to  1923,  and  Dean  from  1923  until 
1933- 

After  the  death  of  Dean  Effinger  m 

I933>  Professor  Kraus  was  appointed  Dean 

of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts  (see  Part  III:  Administration 
AND  CuRRicuLUMs).  Becauseof  his  many 
duties  as  head  of  the  largest  adminis- 
trative unit  of  the  University,  he  has 
been  relieved  of  all  formal  teaching,  al- 
though he  is  still  a  member  of  the  staiF, 
and  in  1933  the  affairs  of  the  department 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Walter  Fred 
Hunt  ('04,  Ph.D.  '15)  as  Chairman. 

In  1 939-40  the  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mineralogy  was  as  fol- 
lows: Edward  Henry  Kraus,  Professor 
of  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts;  Walter  Fred  Hunt, 
Professor  of  Petrology  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Mineralogy;  Albert 
Becker  Peck  (Syracuse  '14,  Ph.D.  Michi- 
gan '25),  Associate  Professor  of  Mineral- 
Lewis  Stephen  Ramsdell  C17,  Ph.D. 
'25),  Associate  Professor  of  Mineralogy; 
Chester  Baker  Slawson  ('19,  Ph.D.  '25), 
Associate  Professor  of  Mineralogy;  Mar- 
ion V.  Denny  ('32,  M.S.  '33),  Assistant 
Curator;  Robert  A.  Hatch  ('57,  M.S.  '38), 
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teachuigfdlow;  and  William  B.  G>lbi]ni, 

Honorary  Associate  Curator. 

Program  of  studies. — ^The  subject  of 
mineralogy  might  appear  to  cover  a  very 
restricted  field  of  natural  science,  limited 
to  students  desirous  of  becoming  profes- 
sional mineralogists  and  geologists.  To 
these  groups  its  appeal  is  especially 
direct  but  also,  as  a  senrke  science, 
mtaenlogy  is  valuable  to  students  in 
many  related  fields.  Certain  optical 
methods  perfected  by  the  mineralogist 
find  application  in  other  branches  of 
science  and  in  industry,  so  that  present 
elections  in  mineralogy  include  students 
enrolled  in  six  schools  and  colleges — the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  the  Graduate  Sdiool,  and  the  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy,  Forestry,  Architec- 
ture, and  Engineering. 

One  of  the  methods  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  purification  of  both  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  compounds  is  that 
termed  recrystallization,  in  which  bodies 
bounded  more  or  less  completely  by 
natural  plane  surfaces,  called  crystals, 
are  formed.  A  knowledge  of  crystallog- 
raphy and  of  the  methods  employed  for 
determining  the  optical  properties  of 
crystals — especially  the  recognition  of 
crystal  forms  and  the  use  of  the  petm^ 
graphic  microsope  for  obtaining  the  re- 
quired optical  data — is  essential  for  the 
pharmacy  student. 

Students  in  forestry  are  concerned 
with  the  various  types  of  soils.  For  a 
full  understanding  of  the  transformation 
from  a  solid  rock  mass  to  a  residual  soil, 
some  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  prc5[x  rties  of  the  original  min- 
erals is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  also 
highly  desirable  for  the  student  of  for- 
estry to  recognize  the  more  common  min- 
erals and  rocks  and  the  important  ores. 

Not  only  do  the  various  stones  used  in 
construction  possess  varying  degrees  of 
resistance  to  climatic  changes  and  to  the 
corroding  influence  of  our  acid  atmos- 


phere, but  one  and  the  same  stone  may 
show  considerable  variation  in  "life," 
dependmg  upon  its  location  and  the 
construction  methods  employed.  There 
are  numerous  instances,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  in  which  the  archi- 
tect or  the  engineer  has  selected  the 
wrong  type  of  material,  in  many  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  therefon^  students  of 
architecture  and  engineering  are  re- 
quired to  elect  courses  in  mineralogy. 

In  recent  years  also  the  use  of  X  rays 
has  been  extended  to  indude  their  ap- 
plication in  the  tesdng  of  materials,  es- 
pecially steel  castings  and  nonfprrous 
alloys.  Here  again,  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  tile  behavior  of  matter  when 
placed  m  the  path  of  these  penetrating 
rays  requires  a  knowledge  of  one  phase  of 
crystallography.  Indirectly,  a  knowledge 
of  mineralogy  also  serves  the  chemist  and 
ceramist,  and,  if  die  experience  of  the 
past  is  any  indication  of  the  trend  in  the 
future,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  fur- 
ther diversification  of  courses  in  mineral- 
ogy will  be  needed  fw  students  in  special 
fields. 

Present  quarters  and  facilittes. — 
With  the  completion  of  the  Natural 
Science  Building  in  19 15,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mineralogy  moved  into  its  pres- 
ent location  from  the  dingy,  cramped, 
and  wholly  inadequate  quarters  in  the 
basement  of  Tappan  Hail.  The  Natural 
Sdence  Bulling  was  constructed  to 
house  the  Departments  of  Botany,  For- 
estry, Geology,  Mineralogy,  Psychology, 
and  Zoology.  In  order  that  this  buildmg 
might  cratain  the  best  faciHries  for  in- 
struction  in  these  fields,  representatives 
from  the  departments  concerned  visited 
other  leading  institutions  with  Mr.  Al- 
bert Kahn,  the  architect,  in  order  to 
study  the  methods  and  equipment  that 
had  been  adopted  elsewhere.  Many  of 
the  valuable  suggestions  thus  obtained 
were  incorporated  in  the  final  plans  of 
the  building.  One  of  the  advanuges  most 
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desired  was  the  maximum  amount  of 
floor  space  and  light,  and  it  is  tJie  uni- 
versal consent  of  those  who  have  visited 
the  building  that  these  objectives  have 
been  achieved. 

Each  of  the  six  departments  was  as- 
signed a  vertical  section  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  Toof,  This  arrangement  per- 
mitted the  Department  of  Mineralogy  to 
install  heavy  machinery  and  piers  for 
the  mounting  of  special  apparatus  on  the 
ground  floor  and  also  provided  excellent 
facilities  for  storage  and  for  the  shipping 
and  receiving  of  material.  The  other 
floors  are  utilized  for  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  ofiices,  and  a  large  display  room 
for  mineral  collections. 

The  Department  of  Mineralogy  oc- 
nipies  the  northeast  part  of  the  building 
and  comprises  thirty-five  rooms.  This 
norihei'ii  exposure  is  especially  desirable 
for  microscopic  work  because  of  the  uni- 
form and  diffused  light  in  both  winter 
and  summer.  On  the  first  or  ground  floor 
there  are  three  research  rooms  provided 
with  nonvibration  piers  and  equipped 
with  water,  gas,  compressed  air,  and 
alternating  and  direct  current;  two  of- 
fices for  those  engaged  in  research  con- 
ducted cm  this  floor;  a  laboratory  for  the 
I»eparatioa  of  both  thin  and  polished 
sections;  and  storage  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  general 
lecture  room,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  one  hundred  students;  model  rooms, 
containing  material  for  demonstration 
purposes;  an  office;  and  a  lai^e  room, 
twenty-four  by  seventy-two  feet,  de- 
voted to  die  exhibttton  of  gems,  minerals, 
and  rocks.  This  room  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic daily.  The  corridors  on  the  second 
floor  have  been  lined  with  glass  cases 
containing  special  and  unusual  exhibits. 

The  main  laboratories  for  general 
mineralogy  and  for  the  more  advanced 
work  in  mineral  and  rock  analysis  are 
on  the  third  floor.  Also  on  this  floor  are 
two  oflices,  a  balance  room,  and  a  well- 


supplied  stockroom  to  furnish  all  the 
necessary  materials  and  equipment  for 
the  accurate  and  complete  determination 
of  minerak  by  both  physical  and  chemi> 
cal  means. 

On  the  top,  or  fourth,  flf>or,  ample 
facilities  are  aflbrded  for  the  optical 
Study  of  minerals  and  for  instruction 
in  crystal  measurements.  Likewise,  the 
work  involving  the  critical  study  of 
rocks,  by  megascopic  methods  and  by 
the  use  of  the  petrographic  microscope, 
is  carried  on  to  advantage  on  the  top 
floor,  as  the  northern  unobstructed  ex- 
posure furnishes  ideal  light  conditions 
lor  sudi  studies.  Also,  a  rather  complete 
library  of  reprints  of  articles  on  minerals 
ogy  assembled  by  the  staff  has  been  in- 
stalled and  has  been  well  indexed  for 
reference  use  by  advanced  students. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with 
crystal  models,  structure  models,  nat- 
ural crystals,  and  working  collections  of 
minerals,  rocks,  and  thin  sections.  Crys- 
tallographic  and  optical  apparatus  of  the 
most  modem  types  renders  it  possible  to 
carry  on  teaching  and  research  m  cvcTy 
piiase  ot  crystallography,  mineralogy, 
and  petrography. 

PuBUCATiONS. — ^Among  tJw  pubtica* 
tions  from  the  mineralogical  laboratory 
between  1903  and  1937  are  six  textbooks 
and  108  scientiHc  papers.  The  textbooks 
cover  the  general  fields  of  crystallog- 
raphy, descriptive  mineralogy,  determi^ 
native  tables,  general  mino^Uogy,  and 
gem  materials: 

Essentials  0/  Crystallography  (1906),  Edward  H. 
Kraus 

Descriptive  Mineralo^^y  l^iyii),  Edward  H.  Kraus 

Mineralogy — an  hitroduction  to  the  Study  oj 
Minerals  and  Crystals  (3d  cd.;  1936),  Edward  H. 
Kraufl,  Walter  F.  Hunt,  and  I^wis  S.  RamsdeU 

Takks  for  the  Determination  0/  Minerals  (id  ed.; 
I9J0),  Edward  11.  Knius  and  Walter  F.  Hunt 

Gems  and  Gem  Materials  (2d  ed.;  Edward 
H.  Krau«  and  E.  P.  Holden 

Petrographic  Methods  (translation  from  the  Ger- 
man nf  VVeinschenk's  book;  1912),  Robert  W. 
Clark 
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The  scientific  papers  likewise  cover 

a  wide  range  of  contributions  relating 
to  (a)  occurrence  and  origin  of  miner- 
als) (^)  cr\'stallographic  forms  observed 
on  crys  tails,  (e)  Xmj  investigations 
of  crystal  structures,  {d)  variatiom  in 


microstructure  and  optical  properties  of 
minerals  at  high  temperatures,  (e)  pctro- 
graphic  studies  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
and  (/)  new  apparatus  to  determine  spe- 
cific properties  of  minerab  and  rocks. 

WALTSa  P.  HVMT 
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THE  DEPARTMEl 

LANGUAGES  AN 

^ir^HE  University  of  Miehigan  very 

II  early  sensed  the  importance  <^ 
Jt  Oriental  studies.  In  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  June,  1864, 
the  committee  on  dassical  courses  and 
the  president  were  requested  to  report 
"whether  in  their  opinion  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent to  appoint  a  professor  of  the  German 
and  Hebrew  languages,"  and  on  Mardi 
31,  1869,  the  Regents  asked  the  com* 
mirtee  on  classical  courses  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  propriety  of  providing  for 
instruction  in  Hebrew  or  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. 

The  "propriety"  was  not  denied,  but 
"provisions  for  instruction"  in  the  broad, 
and,  at  the  time,  somewhat  indefinite, 
field  of  Oriental  languages  required  eic- 
tended  consideration.  It  ii  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  it  was  not  until 
twenty  years  later  that  the  provision  for 
imtruction  finally  materialized.  During 
that  interval  Sanskrit  was  still  the  ro- 


fT'OF  ORIENTAL 
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mantic  and  remote  Oriental  study  that 

lay  beyond  Greek  and  Latin.*  Hebrew 
was  studied  by  theologians,  who  some- 
times dipped  into  Biblical  Aramaic  and 
Syriac  also,  but  for  purely  exegedcal  rea^ 
sons.  Arabic  was  loMng  its  frface  as  the 
key  to  Semitic  languages  and  was  not 
yet  of  sufficient  mterest  in  itself  to  over- 
cxxne  its  reputation  fin*  difficulty.  Ethi- 
opic  and  the  remoter  Semitic  languages 
were  below  the  horizon.  Egyptian  and 
Coptic — not  really  Semitic  languages — 
became  the  concern  of  another  group  of 
scholars.  Assyrian  appeared  as  the  San- 
skrit of  Semitic  studies  and  as  the  key  to 
most  important  records  relating  to  the 

*  Sanskrit  ia  connection  with  classical  or  GcnBUUC 
piiilologjr,  WM  offered  by  Cidvin  TbooiM  (iSTShf?), 
Walter  Miller  (1W7-S9),  Edwiii  Far  (tS9o-9t).  H.  F. 

de  Cou  fiS'^c-cii,  i9o4-f;r\  \V.  H.  \V:iit  (1895-1901), 
C.  L.  Mrj.idcr  (i90i-2*j),  and  C.  (J.  Kulk-irn;  (1916-31), 
and  .itt!-r  1881  was  indicated  at  times  in  the  titles  of  all 
these  men  except  Miller  and  Fay.  Sanskrit  was  also 
cwcht  hf  Ptofcaww  Bebcr  and  Cnug  (lee  pp.  6<4Hi5). 
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Bible.  William  Rainey  Harper  attempted 
to  popularize  Hebrew  studies  among 
the  laity  by  organizing  the  nation-wide 
American  Institute  ckF  Hebfew.  Latin 
and  Greek  were  required  for  the  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. A  great  deal  ot  effort  went  into 
documentary  (the  so-called  "higher") 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. A  sufficient  number  of  theological 
Students  flowed  through  the  colleges  into 
the  seminaries.  Faculty  members  taught 
many  hours,  and  often  in  several  unre- 
lated subjects,  with  little  time  for  re- 
search and  pubhcation,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, found  time  for  Bible  classes.  Under 
such  circumstances  Carl  William  Belser 
('82,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  '89)  in  a  sense  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures,  al- 
diough  at  that  tim^  when  several  of  the 
larger  academic  units — in  medicine,  law, 
and  literature,  science,  and  the  arts — 
were  known  as  departments,  the  subor- 
dinate departments  for  the  separate  sub- 
jects or  subject-groups  were  raxdy  spoken 
of as  such. 

Belser  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Ann  Arbor,  a  graduate  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
High  School  and  of  the  University.  After 
obtaining  his  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees in  Ann  Arbor  he  taught  Latin  in 
Mount  Morris  College  and  Carthage 
College,  in  lUinds.  From  1887  to  1889  he 
studied  with  the  great  ones  in  Leipzig, 
and  received  his  doctor's  degree  under 
Friedrich  Delitzsch.  He  was  called  in 
1889  aslnstructor  in  German  andFrench. 
The  next  year  he  was  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man and  Hebrew,  and  the  third,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.  In 
his  second  year  he  taught  twenty  hours 
of  German,  twelve  of  Hebrew,  and  four 
of  Assyrian;  in  his  third  year,  ten  hours 
of  Sanskrit,  four  hours  of  Hellenistic 
Greek,  nine  hours  of  Hebrew,  and  four 
hours  of  Asqrrian.  That,  at  least,  is  what 
he  offered  to  do  (Co/.,  1889-92).  That  his 


classes  were  well  attended  we  may  well 
doubt,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
were  attended  by  none  but  students  who 
were  willing  to  study  languages,  for  he 
imparted  his  great  learning  entirely 
through  his  interpretation  of  texts,  in  the 
manner  of  German  orientalists.  Reliable 
reports  indicate  that  some  of  these  stu- 
doits  were  lacking  in  both  ability  and 
proper  scientific  interest.  He  gave  no  lec- 
ture courses.  The  awkward  term  "Semit- 
ics'*  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  his 
tide  or  his  work.  As  Assistant  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  he  had  to  give  San- 
skrit, and  as  a  Biblical  scholar  he  had  to 
give  Hellenistic  Greek — at  that  time 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  p)eriod  as  brought  to 
light  by  the  papyri  of  Egypt  had  hardly 
b^un,  though  Belser  was  well  aware  of 
its  potentialities. 

His  fourth  year,  and  unfortunately  his 
last  in  the  University,  found  him  released 
from  Sanskrit  and  giving  an  amUtioos 
program,  purely  linguistic  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  purely 
semitistic.  He  offered  fourteen  hours  of 
Hebrew,  four  of  Assyrian,  four  of  Arabic, 
and  one  hour  each  in  Semitic  palaeogra- 
phy and  epigraphy,  besides  his  nine 
hours  of  Greek.  At  the  end  of  the  first  se- 
mester his  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  remove  to  a  better  dimate,  and  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Colorado  as 
head  of  its  department  of  Latin.  He  died 
on  January  28,  1898,  of  tuberculosis. 
Among  the  well-kiiown  pupils  of  this 
truly  remarkable  man  may  be  mentioned 
the  Librarian  Emeritus  of  the  Univer- 
sity, William  W.  Bishop,  and  the  late 
senior  Proiesscvc^  Astronomy,  Heber  D. 
Curtis. 

For  the  second  semester  only,  Belser 
was  succeeded  by  a  distinguished  Assyri- 
ologist  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages,  Professor  Wilhelm 
Muss-Amolt  (B.D.  Divinity  School 
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(New  Brunswick,  NJ.J  '83,  Ph.D.  Jdins 

Hopkins  *88),  a  German  of  prodigious 
bibliographic  knowledge  and  great  lexico- 
graphical profundity,  author  of  the  Con- 
cise Dictionary  o/t^e  Assyrian  Language 
(1905).  That  he  was  called  at  all  indi- 
cates the  serious  scientific  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  administration  and  the 
times.  That  he  did  not  pleasei  or  was  not 
pleased,  must  be  laid  to  petaonal  consid- 
erations. 

James  Alexander  Craig  (McGiU  '80, 
Ph.D.  Ldpag  '86)  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  fall  of  1893  with  the  title  of 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.  Craig 
also  was  a  pupil  of  Deiitzsch  and  an  As- 
syiiologist.  He  differed  htm  Belser  in  be- 
ing more  concerned  ^th  the  "higher 
criticism,"  and  more  enamoured  of  the 
inductive  method,  as  expressed  in  the 
Hebfew  textbooks  of  William  Rainey 
Harper.  He  appears  to  have  come  from 
an  atmosphere  of  controversy.  The  Calen- 
dar of  that  year  contains  the  new  caption 
Semitic  Languages,  prominent  mention 
of  the  inductive  method,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  interest  of  theological  students. 
The  inductive  method,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  who  learned  Hebrew  under  him, 
was  a  mediod  leas  piofitaUe  to  the  stu- 
dent than  it  was  interesting  to  the  in- 
structor. However,  it  must  be  recorded 
with  gratitude  that  he  was  an  inspiring 
teadier  who^  with  George  Hempl  (see 
Part  III:  Dbpartmbnt  or  Enoush  Law. 
GUAGE  AND  Literature),  gave  some 
students  their  hrst  glimpse  of  German 
scholarship.  He  taught  at  a  time  when 
this  schokrship  was  beginning  to  be 
secretly  opposed,  rather  than  sharply 
challenged;  at  a  time  when  the  classics 
were  declining  and  when  students  were 
bepnning  to  show  die  eiiect  of  the  de- 
cline in  their  preparation  and  in  their 
tastes. 

Craig  offered  a  small  selection  of 
courses  at  Btnti  Hebrew  and  Assyrian. 
Hellenistic  Greek  he  gave  as  a  theologian 


and  as  Belser's  successor;  Sanskrit  also, 

as  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  al- 
though Belser  had  got  rid  of  this.  Sig- 
nificant is  the  introduction  of  a  lecture 
course  requiring  no  knowledge  of  Semitic 
or  other  languages,  a  one-hour  course  of 
general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Senutic  peoples.  In  18(^4  his  title  was 
changed  to  Profenor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  and  Hellenistic 
Greek.  The  courses  in  Hellenistic  Cireek 
were  transferred  from  the  list  of  otlier 
Gredc  courses  and  placed  among  the 
courses  in  Semitic  languages.  He  dropped 
the  Sanskrit.  The  effect  of  these  two 
changes  was  to  make  him  appear  more 
of  a  Biblical  and  Semitic  scholar.  Never- 
theless, the  heading  Semitic  Languages 
disappeared  from  the  Calendar^  and  also 
the  general  lecture  course.  His  continued 
interest  in  languages  is  shown  by  the 
addition  of  Arabic  to  the  program  (1894- 
95),  the  increase  of  Arabic  (1896-97), 
and  the  introduction  of  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
and  Lthiopic  (1900-1901).  Arabic  and 
Aramaic  were  undoubtedly  given,  the 
other  two  almost  certainly  not.  Agun 
(1897-98)  a  lecture  course  with  no  lan- 
guage requirements,  Semitic  History,  ap- 
peared. These  two-hour,  nontechniod 
courses  were  increased  to  four  in  1901^, 
to  eight  in  1904-5,  to  nine  in  1905-6,  and 
in  1909-10  to  thirteen,  nine  of  which 
wens  to  be  given  personally  by  Pkt>fes8or 
Craig. 

In  1908-9  Craig  was  on  sabbatical 
leave,  and  most  of  his  courses  were 
marked  as  omitted.  Some  Hebrew  and 
Greek  and  four  of  the  lecture  courses 
were  carried  by  William  Ilovt  Worrell 
('03,  B.D.  Hartford  06,  Ph.D.  Strass- 
burg  '09),  the  Reverend  Carl  SafFord 
Patton  (Oberlin  '88,  D.D.  i^d.  '03, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '13),  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  the  Reverend 
James  Leslie  French  ('99,  B.D.  Hartford 
*02,  Ph.D.  iHd.  '05),  studentpastorof  the 
Prnbyterian  Church.  Upon  Cnug's  re- 
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turn  a  new  heading  appeared — Semitics 
and  Hellenistic  Greek  and  Studies  in  the 
En^tsk  Bible.  This  is  tlie  first  appear- 
ance of  the  term  Semitics,  a  pompous 
and  pretenrioii<^  title,  patterned  no  doubt 
on  physics,  but  reminding  the  students 
of  nothing  but  "athletics,"  for  it  was  in- 
variably spelled  and  pninounced  **Se> 
metics."  Craig  was  assisted  this  year  by 
Worrell  and  French.  The  following  year 
Craig  was  alone  in  the  department,  and 
the  descriptive  matter  in  course  an- 
nouncements noticeably  increased.  In 
the  fall  of  191  2  Craig  left  the  University, 
for  entirely  personal  and  nonacademic 
rauons,  first  engaging  in  business  in 
Canada,  but  later  returning  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Oriental  languages  at  McGill  Uni 
versity  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
Paris.  He  died  in  Toronto,  May  16, 1931. 
Most  of  Craig's  courses  in  191 2  were 
without  a  teacher,  but  Dr.  French,  as 
Acting  Assistant  Professor,  taught  He- 
brew and  Greek  and  remained  two  years 
with  varying  tides.  Gilbert  Hawthorne 
Taylor  (DePauw  '09,  Ph.D.  Michigan 
'14)  was  Instructor  in  Semitics  in  1914-15. 

Leroy  Waterman  (Hillsdale  '98,  B.D. 
Hillsdale  Divinity  School  '00,  Ph.D.  Chi- 
cago *I2)  took  charge  of  the  department 
in  191 5- 1 6  and  remains  its  Chairman. 
His  title  appeared  as  Professor  of  Semit- 
ics. HellenistiG  Greek  disappeared  from 
the  announcement  of  the  department, 
being  returned  to  the  list  of  courses  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Greek. 
Under  his  administration  graduate  woric, 
with  technical  requirements,  in  Assyrian 
and  Hebrew  has  been  carried  on  and  de- 
veloped. Also  the  program  of  nonlin- 
guistic  instruction — in  history.  Oriental 
civilization,  and  the  Bible  and  compara- 
tive religion — dictated  by  the  age  and 
time  in  which  we  live,  has  been  much 
enlarged  and  intensified. 

In  1925  Worrell  returned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Semitics  and  assumed  the 


Arabic  and  Coptic  studies,  which  were 
stimulated  by  the  papyrus  purchases  and 
finds  of  die  late  Proktasxc  Fiands  W. 
Kelsey. 

In  1927  28  Waterman  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  annual 
professor  of  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  at  Baghdad,  Iraq. 
The  incumbency  involved  research  rather 
than  teaching,  and  the  year  was  spent 
in  the  Near  East,  first  in  the  study  of 
and  participation  in  archaeological  field 
work  in  Egypt,  Bdestine,  and  Iraq,  and 
secondly  in  independent  topographical 
study  of  the  region  of  the  Nahr  Malcha 
(Royal  Canal)  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  at  their  nearest  approach  to 
each  other.  This  investigation  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  led  to  two 
months  of  preliminary  excavation  and 
soundings  made  on  the  site  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Baghdad  School,  sup- 
ported by  funds  contributed  by  tlie  Mu- 
seum of  Art  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  results 
gave  welcome  confirmatory  evidence  of 
the  city  of  Seleucia  and  its  late  Parthian 
occupation.  (For  more  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  the  papyri  and  the  Uni- 
versity archaeolog^al  excavations,  see 
Part  VIII:  Art  AND  AaCHAB01.0GICAL 
Collections.) 

The  work  of  the  department  during 
the  academic  year  1927-28  was  greatly 
stimulated  and  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  staff  of  Caroline  Louise 
Ransom  Williams  (Mt.  Holyoke  '96, 
Ph.D.  Chicago  '0$)  as  resident  lecturer 
on  Egyptian.  The  courses  offered  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  (Old  Egvptian) 
and  in  Egyptian  art  and  archaeology 
met  with  an  enthu»astic  response.  As  a 
result  of  the  preliminary  work  done  at 
Seleucia  a  joint  archaeological  expedition 
with  a  planned  five-year  program  was  or- 
ganized by  the  University,  acting  jointly 
with  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  The 
Toledo  Museum  supplied  the  funds  and 
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the  University  took  the  responsihility 
for  the  held  work  and  the  publication  of 
results.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Uni- 
versity granted  Wsterman  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  first  semester  each  year 
from  1928  to  1932  to  direct  the  work  of 
the  expedition  at  Seleucia.  During  the 
four  temesters  of  his  absences,  his  regu- 
lar courses  were  very  acceptably  con- 
ducted by  Miss  F.llen  Whitley  Moore 
('12,  Ph.D.  '32),  a  former  student  of  the 
department  who  obtained  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  in  Oriental  languages 
and  literatures  in  1932. 

The  department  discarded  from  its 
name  the  term  Semitics  in  1930  and  since 
has  been  known  as  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures,  in 
consonance  with  Professor  Belser's  title 
and  the  original  purpose  of  the  undertak- 
ing. In  conjuncticm  with  the  Linguistic 
Institute  the  department  in  the  summer 
of  1936  offered  Hirtite,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese,  and  in  the  summer  of  1937  Su- 
merian  was  added  and  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese were  continued  and  further  ex- 
tended. 

Special  research  activities  by  members 
of  the  department  have  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  thirteen  volumes. 

The  University  collections  of  original 
documents  belonging  within  the  province 
of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Lan- 
gua^  and  Uteratures  consbt  of  the 
following: 

1.  Babylonian.  Embradng  {a)  over  five 
hundred  cuneiform  tablets  ranging  from  Old 
Akkadian  to  Nec^Babylonian.  A  volume  of 
Neo>BabyIonian  texts  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Moore 
was  published  in  1939;  {h)  over  fifty  seal 
cylinders,  button  seals,  and  seal  stamps  from 
Jemdet  Nasr,  Sumerian,  Akkadian,  Neo. 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  times. 

2.  Aramaic.  A  group  of  three  complete  in- 
canution  bowls  and  fragments  from  the  ex- 
cavations at  Seleucia. 

3.  Coptic.  Manuscripts,  papyri,  and  os- 
traca,  obtained  chieHy  through  the  efforts 


of  Professor  Kelsey  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  expedition  in  Egypt.  These  consist 
of  fifty^finir  manuscripts,  of  which  twenty 
are  Biblical,  thirty-two  are  ecclesiastical,  and 
one  is  magical.  Forty-six  leaves  are  from  the 
White  Monastery,  and  are  related  to  the 
Morgan  collection.  Some  thirty-three  of  the 
papyri  are  Biblical,  thirty-two  are  ecclesias- 
tical, and  thirty  are  magical.  There  are  II2 
epistolary  or  doKCumentary  papyri,  and  181  of 
some  other  sort  or  unidentified.  Of  special 
interest  are  three  early  letters  in  Sahidic,  a 
very  old  Boheiric  letter,  a  husbandman's 
calendar,  an  Old  G)ptic  horoscopeCO  of  the 
second  century,  and  twenty-two  items  of 
Fayumic  (of  which  fourteen  are  Biblical,  six 
are  documentary,  and  one  is  ecclesiastical). 
Some  of  the  ostraca  belong  to  the  "etmoukm" 
group. 

4.  ArMe  mtd  Islamie.  Three  collections  of 

Islamic  manuscripts  were  acquired  by  Pro- 
fessor Kelsey.  The  so-called  Abd  ul-Hamid 
collection  has  artistic  and  calligraphic  value. 
The  Tiflis  collection  is  mosdy  juridical.  The 
Yahuda  collection  contains  some  nine  in- 
teresting items.  Some  4J8  of  these  are 
Arabic,  though  many  are  Piersian  and  Turk> 
ish.  In  .Arabic  papyri  we  possess  about  thirty- 
four  documents,  in  fine  condition  and  of  great 
intetest. 

5.  Ethiopic.  In  Ethiopic  we  have  d^t 
manuscripts,  Biblical  and  magical. 

The  University  Library  possesses  a 
nearly  complete  set  of  photographs  of 
the  Coptic  manuscripts  in  the  Morgan 
collecrion. 

Tn  addition  to  original  documents  the 
dep;irtmcnt  possesses  a  large  number  of 
casts  of  original  monuments  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  the  Louvre,  from  Meso^ 
potamia.  These  include  bas-reliefs  of  lion 
hunting  and  of  military  operations,  a 
pastoral  scene  from  the  palace  of  Ashur- 
banipal  of  Assyria,  two  boundary  stones 
from  the  Kassite  period,  the  black  obe- 
lisk of  Shalmaneser,  and  the  East  India 
house  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II. 

Wit  uAM  H.  Worrell 
Lerov  W.  Watbrmah 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


IN  the  project  for  the  formation  of  the 
Catholepistemiad,  1817,  out  of  which 
developed  the  effective  plan  for  the 
University  of  Michigan,  1837,  provision 
was  made  for  didaxiim,  or  profenonhips, 
of  ethica,  or  ethical  sciences,  and  ennoeica, 
or  intellectual  sciences,  the  latter  em- 
bracing "all  the  Epislemiim,  or  Sciences 
relative  to  die  minds  of  animals,  to  the 
human  mind,  to  spiritual  odstences  or  to 
the  Deity,  and  to  religion."  It  was  pro- 
vided, further,  that  the  vice-president  of 
die  Catholeinstemiad  diould  be  the  pro- 
fessor of  etmoeica.  Two  men  were  ap- 
pointed respectively  president  and  vice- 
president,  the  Reverend  John  Monteith, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  Father  Gabriel  Ri- 
chard, a  man  of  foreign  birth  and  educa- 
tion. To  Father  Richard  was  assigned 
the  professorship  of  etJuca  and  the  eu- 
noeica.  Thus  the  professorship  of  moral 
and  intellectual  sciences,  as  the  chair 
came  to  be  called,  uniting  the  two  disci- 
plines, was  first  occupied  by  a  Roman 
Catholic.  It  is  not  known,  however, 
whedier  Father  Richard  conducted  any 
courses,  but  it  is  known  that  he  and  the 
Reverend  John  Monteith  drew,  totjether, 
a  salary  of  I181.25.  The  founding  of  this 
chair  was  the  beginning  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy.  In  the  so-called  "or- 
ganic act"  of  March  18,  i837»  setting  up 


the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  provision  was  explicitly  made 
for  professorships  of  logic,  of  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  of  moral  philosophy, 
and  of  natural  theology,  including  the 
history  of  all  religions.  In  the  subsequent 
early  history  of  the  L^niversity,  all  these 
subjects  were  usually  taught  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  intdlectual  and  moral  philoso- 
phy (who,  sometimes,  also  taught  other 
branches  of  knowledge),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  logic,  which  was  now  and  then 
combined  widi  rhetoric  rather  thui  with 
philosophy. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  period  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years  beginning  with 
the  time  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Thom- 
son, l84J~the  first,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  actually  to  give  instruction  in 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy — we 
see  that  the  history  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  may  be  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods— a  period  which  I  think  may  ap- 
propriately be  called  the  theological 
period,  and  the  period  of  free  philosophy 
which  began  with  Morris,  in  188 1.  In  the 
first  period  all  the  professors  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  philosophy,  without  ex- 
ception, were  clergymen,  whereas  in  the 
second  period  none  has  been;  in  the  first 
period,  the  occupants  of  the  chair  were, 
tiierefere,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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Tappan,  as  we  shall  note)  not  trained 

primarily  for  their  position;  it  is  there- 
fore not  unfair  to  say  of  them  that  they 
were  at  best  amateurs  in  the  field,  and 
tlwt  tiidr  chief  preoccupation  was  to 
make  use  of  philosophy  as  a  means  for 
the  defense  of  a  point  of  view  already  re- 
ceived from  the  tradition  of  theology, 
rather  than  to  transmit  and  perhaps  en- 
rich the  tradition  of  philosophy  itself. 

Except  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
greatness  and  subtlety  of  thought  of  the 
medieval  philosophers,  one  mi^t  say  of 
these  early  teachers  of  philosophy  that 
they  represented  a  kind  of  Protestant 
scholasticism,  for  philosophy  was  indeed 
aueiUa  theob^ae.  It  was  not  die  dene 
contact  with  reli^on  that  distinguished 
the  philosophy  of  these  men — for  philos- 
ophy has  maintained  this  contact  almost 
throughout  its  entire  history,  and  a  phi- 
losophy that  does  not  offer  something 
either  to  science  or  to  religion  is  not 
worth  its  salt — but  the  fact  that,  having 
independently  of  the  study  of  philosophy 
accepted  certain  theolegical  ideas,  these 
men  never  did  what  genuine  philoeoirfiers 
must  do — freely  and  candidly  examine 
the  presuppositions  or  set  pieces  of  the 
game  of  thought  and  bdief.  A  Morris  <»* 
a  Wenley  was  as  religious  as  any  of  these 
men,  but  for  them  philosophy  was  not  a 
defense  but  a  clarification.  Moreover, 
such  philosophy  as  diese  early  teachers 
had  was  gleaned  mostly  from  the  Scot- 
tish school — a  distinctively  eighteenth- 
century  way  of  thinking — and  they  knew 
only  at  second  hand,  if  at  all,  the  great, 
original  movement  of  philosophy  of  thdr 
oiwn  century — that  of  German  idealism. 

Yet  in  all  these  respects,  early  aca- 
demic philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  no  different  from  acadonic 
philosophy  throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  change  to  a  more  genuine  and 
freer  type  came  earlier  here  than  at  tlie 
great  univenities  of  the  East.  With  all 
their  limitations,  these  eariy  philoso- 


phy teachers  undoubtedly  served  the 
needs  of  their  time,  and  anything  differ- 
ent would  have  been  impossible. 

SometJiing  at  once  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
its  general  character  in  this  early  period 
may  be  seen  from  its  place  in  the  course 
of  study,  as  announced  in  the  Catalogue 
of  1843-44.  "^he  course  of  study  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  (i)  language  and 
literature,  (2)  mathematics  and  physics, 
and  (3)  intellectual  and  moral  science. 
Apparently  no  philosophy  was  required 
in  the  first  year.  In  die  first  term  of  the 
second  year,  logic  was  prescribed;  in 
the  third  year,  first  term,  Abercrombie's 
InUUeetuai  Powertt  and  in  the  second 
term  of  that  year,  Paley's  Naha^  T^d- 
ogy;  in  the  fourth  year,  first  term,  Stew- 
art's Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Cousin's 
Psychology;  in  the  second  term,  Whate- 
ly's  Logic  and  Wayland's  Moral  Science 
and  Political  Grammar;  in  the  third  term, 
along  with  Story's  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  and  Wayland's  Political 
Ecatiomyt  Buder's  Analogy. 

After  the  reform  of  the  curriculum  un- 
der President  Henry  P.  Tappan  (see  Part 
I:  Tappan  Administration),  Mental 
I^ilosophy  was  prescribed  in  die  third 
term  of  the  third  year,  and  again  in 
the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  Moral  Science  in  the  second 
and  third  terms  of  the  fourth  year.  In  the 
classical  course  Mental  Philosophy  waa 
prescribed  in  the  fourth  year,  first  and 
second  terms;  Logic  in  the  second  term, 
and  Moral  Science  in  the  second  and 
third  terms  of  that  year.  In  the  so-called 
university  course,  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  graduate  school,  designed 
for  students  who  had  won  their  bache- 
lor's d^rees  either  in  letters  or  science, 
provision  was  made  for  Systematic  Phi- 
losophy, History  of  Philosophy,  Logic, 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity.  A  brief 
description  of  the  method  employed  in 
teaching  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philoso- 
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phy  was  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  1854- 
55  and  in  ensuing  numbers,  as  follows: 

This  study  is  conducted  by  the  use  of  text- 
books, accompanied  with  lectures.  Essays  on 
subject?  connected  with  the  course  are  read 
by  students  and  criticized  by  the  professor. 
Otoe  is  read  at  each  recitation.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  standard  works  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy. 

The  first  professor  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  as  has  already  been 
noted*  was  the  Reverend  Edward  Thom- 
son (M.D.  Pennsylvania  '19,  LL.D.  Wes- 
leyan  '55),  afterward  president  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  and  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was 
appointed  in  184,1,  but  resigned  in  Au- 
gust, 1844.  This  left  the  way  open  for  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Ten  Brook  (Madison 
[Utica,  N.y.]  '41),  subsequently  both  li- 
brarian and  historian  of  the  University, 
who  served  until  1 851.  Ten  Brook  was 
followed  by  the  Reverend  William  Stan- 
ton Curtis,  who  served  for  only  a  year 
and  was  floJlowed,  npon  the  accession  of 
Tappan  to  the  presidency,  by  Tappan 
himself,  in  1852. 

Of  all  the  men  of  the  early  period  of 
the  teaching  of  philosophy  at  die  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Henry  Philip  Tap- 
pan  (Union  '25,  D.D.  ibid.  '45,  LL.D. 
Columbia  '54)  was  undoubtedly  both  the 
best  trained  and  the  ablest.  Although 
orig^ally  trained  for  the  ministry,  he 
spent  many  years  before  he  came  to 
Michigan  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 
philosophy,  as  professor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  at  the  young  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  where 
he  had  become  a  professor  in  1832.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Ann  Arbor  he  had  already 
made  a  name  for  himsdf  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  through  his  publics^ 
tions:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Deter- 
mined by  an  Appeal  to  Consciousness 

(1840)  ,  The  Doctrine  of  the  mil  Applied 
to  the  Moral  Agency  and  Responsibility 

(1841)  ,  and  his  Elements    Logic  (1844; 


new  ed.,  1856).  Although  the  two  books 
on  the  will  were  in  general  within  the 
limits  of  the  ideas  characteristic  of  the 
so-called  freewill  controversy  iniriated 
by  Jonathan  Edwards*  great  work.  Tap- 
pan  took  the  freewill  point  of  view,  and 
in  the  Doctrine  of  the  fVill  Determined  by 
an  Appeal  to  Consciousness  showed  a  cer- 
tain  originality  in  generalizing  the  notion 
of  contingency  from  the  will  to  the  entire 
universe,  and  by  developing  a  conception 
of  **morid  certainty*'  or  "probable  cer- 
tainty" as  applied  to  human  affairs,  to 
replace  the  absolute  certainty  rendered 
impossible  by  the  doctrine  of  real  con- 
tingency. Indeed,  it  is  not  extravagant 
to  claim  for  Tappan  that  in  making 
contingency  consist  essentially  in  the 
power  to  attend  or  not  to  attend,  he 
anticipated,  if  he  did  not  inspire,  William 
James's  famous  formulation  of  freedom 
(compare  Tappan,  Doctrine,  p.  65,  and 
James,  Psychology,  II:  562).  In  his  Ele- 
ments of  Logic,  moreover,  while  following 
Cburin  and  Herschd,  he  showed  some 
novelty  in  developing  the  theory  of  in- 
ductive methods,  independentlv  of  Mill 
and  W'hewell.  However,  it  is  signihcant 
that,  although  he  was  acquainted  with 
contemporary  European  philosophy, 
Tappan  seems  to  have  depended  largely 
upon  the  translations  of  French  and  Ger- 
man works  that  were  appearing  in  his  day. 

After  the  resignation  of  President  Tap- 
pan  and  until  the  early  period  ended 
with  Morris'  acceptance  of  a  chair  in 
philosophy  in  1881,  the  teaching  of  phi- 
losophy was  on  a  distinctly  lower  fdane. 
First,  the  Reverend  Lucius  Delison  Cha- 
pin  (Amherst  '51,  A.M.  ibid.  '54),  pastor 
of  the  local  Presbyterian  Church,  was  ap- 
pointed. Chapin's  qualifications  f<Mr  thb 
office  are  not  easily  discoverable.  The  ut- 
ter lack  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  Uni- 
versity authorities,  during  this  period  in 
America,  of  philosophy  as  a  Immch  of 
learning  requiring  a  specific  training,  is 
well  illustrated  by  this  appointment.  One 
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would  demand  special  training  for  as- 
tronomy or  mathematics,  but  almost 
any  clerical  gentleman  would  serve  for 
philosophy!  (Unfortunately,  the  practice 
continues  among  certain  of  the  smaller 
denominational  colleges  of  America  to 
this  day.)  While  Chapin  was  on  leave  in 
1867-68  his  work  was  borne  by  Erastus 
Ods  Haven  (Wesleyan  A.M.  ikid. 
'45,  D.D.  hon.  Union  '54,  LL.D.  Ohio 
Wesleyan  '63),  Tappan's  successor  in  the 
presidency  and  at  that  time  also  Profes- 
sor of  Logic  and  Pblittcal  Economy.  On 
Chapin's  resignation  in  1868  Haven  be- 
came Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Haven  was,  of  coarse,  a  very  able 
man,  Irat  phiiosoi^y  was  not  his  field. 
Even  the  students  were  aware  of  what 
was  needed,  for  in  the  Chronicle  (i :  25), 
we  may  read:  "We  want  a  man  who  has 
made  this  study  his  specialty  and  can 
infuse  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  philo- 
sophical discussion."  But  when  Presi- 
dent Haven  resigned  in  1869,  the  Rev- 
erend Benjamin  Franklin  Cocker  (D.D. 
DePkiuw  '70)  was  appointed,  a  man  of 
no  university  training  at  all  in  any  sub- 
ject, who,  after  an  adventurous  career 
in  business,  had  drifted  into  preach- 
ing, in  which  occupation  he  had  won 
fame  for  his  eloquence.  He  occupied  the 
chair  of  philosophy  for  fourteen  years, 
that  is  tu  say,  until  1883.  On  Cocker's 
behalf,  however,  it  should  be  said  that 
he  was  a  man  of  vigorous  personality 
and  of  a  certain  native  acuteness  of 
mind,  that  he  exerted  a  large  and  benefi- 
cent influence  on  his  students,  and  that 
he  made  a  heroic  effort  to  compensate  for 
his  shortcomings  in  education  by  pro- 
digious labor  and  reading.  The  extent  of 
his  effort  is  apparent  in  the  books  he 
wrote  during  his  professorial  career: 
Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy  (1870), 
Lectures  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (1873),  The  Theistic  Conception 
qffie  H^orld  (1875),  Emdencis  ^Christi- 


anity (1882),  and,  finally,  a  Student's 
Handbook  of  Philosophy  (1881).  These 
books  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  defen- 
sive, apologetic  type,  and  are  construct- 
ed very  largely  from  secondary  sources. 
Greek  philosophy,  for  example,  is  viewed 
as  a  mere  preparation  for  Protestant 
Christianity.  As  for  the  chaotic  Hand- 
hook  of  PJUIosophyt  It  must  have  been  a 
heavy,  indigestible  meal  for  the  Students; 
yet  with  Cocker  as  the  one  who  served  it, 
they  seem  to  have  liked  it.  And,  in  his 
other  woiks,  there  are  occasional  ^eama 
of  insight.  Perhaps  a  summary  of  his 
report  to  the  Regents  {P.R  .,  1871-72, 
pp.  38-39)  will  throw  some  light  upon  his 
ideas  and  methods  of  instruction.  Re> 
garding  psychology  as  the  fundamental 
:  ti:  ly,  "inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  mental 
principles  and  laws  which  underlie  logic 
and  ethics,"  he  had  devoted  the  whole 
of  the  first  semester  to  this  study  afene 
and  had  endeavored  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  The  second  semester  he  said 
he  had  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  applied  logic,  and 
ethics,  together  with  the  bearing  of  these 
studies  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Yet  he  gave  small  attention  to  this  last 
in  class,  since  it  was  the  subject  of  his 
Sunday  afternoon  lectures.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  not  found  a  textbook  in 
metaphysics,  but  hoped  to  prepare  one 
himself.  (As  we  have  seen,  tiiis  hope 
was  fulfilled.)  He  wished  tlwt  he  could 
have  two  hours  a  day  with  his  class  and 
that  the  professor  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual philosophy  could  be  relieved  of 
Other  work.  (He  was  in  change  of  die  in- 
struction in  social  science  as  wdl  as  of 
that  in  philosophy.) 

A  new  spirit  came  into  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  when,  in 
1881,  George  Sylvester  Morris  (Dart- 
mouth '61,  Ph.D.  hon.  Michigan  'Si)\vas 
made  Professor  of  Ethics,  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  and  Logic,  and  Cocker  be- 
came Professor  of  Psychology,  Specu- 
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lative  Philosophy,  and  the  History  of 
Keligion.  This  spirit  was  part  of  a 
broader  quickening  of  interest  in  the 
German  idealism  of  Kant,  Ficht^Schd- 
ling,  and  Hegel,  and  in  the  impact  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  on  philosophical 
thought. 

Morris  studied  for  the  ministry  in 

America  and  went  abroad  tb  study  phi- 
losophy. On  his  return  he  sought  an 
opening  in  the  field  of  philosophy;  but 
none  offered  itself  until  ten  years  later. 
Temporarily  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  New  Yorker,  he  was  invited  by 
his  old  counselor,  Professor  Henry  Boyn- 
ton  Smith  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, to  translate  into  Etngjlish  and  bring 
up  to  date  the  monumental  History  of 
Philosophy  from  Thales  to  the  Present 
Time  of  Friedrich  Ueberweg,  a  task  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  him  because  of  hb  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  both  the  German  lan- 
guage and  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
which  he  performed  so  well  that  the 
work  soon  took  its  place  as  the  authori- 
tative English  classic  on  the  subject. 

Called  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1870  on  the  initiative  of  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  Acting  President  after  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Haven,  as  head  of  the 
nevrfy  reorganized  Department  of  Mod- 
cm  Languages  and  Literature,  Morris 
immediately  became  a  close  friend  of  Pro> 
fenor  Frieze,  their  common  interest  in 
music  contributing  to  the  union  of  two 
naturally  congenial  temperaments. 

In  spite  of  his  influence  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  his  growing  reputation  as  a  phi- 
losopher both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was 
not  until  eleven  years  later,  agnin  upon 
the  initiative  of  Frieze,  that  Morns  was 
appointed  to  a  chair  in  philosophy  at 
the  University.  In  the  meantime  he  con- 
tributed critical  book  reviews  and  orig« 
inal  articles  to  the  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy t  the  New  England  Magazine, 
and  to  the  Victoria  Institute  or  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Great  Britain. 


Morris  soon  found  himself  professor  ol 
philosophy  in  two  outstanding  universi- 
ties, the  Johns  Hopkms  University  and 
the  University  of  Michigan.  For  Presi- 
dent Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  seeking  a 
younger  man  scientifically  trained  in 
philosophy,  first  invited  Morris  to  lecture 
in  Baltimore  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary in  1878  and  1879;  and  then,  recog- 
nizing his  marked  success,  oflPered  him  a 
three-year  appointment,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  remain  at  Johns  Hoi>- 
kins  through  three  months  of  each  year. 
Thereupon  Morris  resigned  his  modern 
language  professorship,  but  consented  to 
teach  until  January,  1880,  in  place  of 
his  successor,  who  was  absent  on  leave. 
Although  he  continued  to  maintain  his 
home  in  the  city,  Morris  was  not  on  the 
Michigan  faculty  in  1880-81,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  was  about  to  leave  Ann  Af> 
bor  that  the  local  authorities  bestirred 
themselves  and  offered  him  a  chair  on  his 
own  conditions,  viz.,  that  he  be  allowed 
to  spend  the  first  semester  of  each  year 
lecturing  at  Baltimore  and  the  second 
semester  in  Ann  Arbor.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  for  four  years,  as  a  year 
or  more  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Cocker  in  the  spring  of  1883  and  Mor- 
ris' decision  to  leave  Baltimore  after  the 
first  semester  of  1884-85.  In  the  eight 
years  he  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
Morris  contributed  to  the  m<J<Ung  of 
a  remarkable  group  of  young  scholars, 
among  whom  were  John  Dewey,  Joseph 
Jastrow,  Henry  L.  Osborn,  Benjamin  C. 
Burt,  W.  H.  Howell,  Allan  Marquand, 
Richard  C.  Burton,  and  Fred  M.  Taylor. 
His  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  writing  of  his  first 
book:  British  Thought  and  Thinkers.  He 
finally  took  leave  of  Johns  Hopkins  and 
his  philosophical  friends  there  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Club  on 
January  27,  1885. 

In  complete  charge  of  tiie  dq»artment 
from  the  year  1884-85,  Mentis  called  to 
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his  aid  one  of  his  most  brilliant  pupils  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  John  Dewey  (Vermont 
'79,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '84,  LL.D. 
Michigan  '04),  with  whose  enthusias- 
tic  ccvoperation  he  proceeded  to  change 
profoundly  the  orientation,  and  enlarge 
the  scope,  of  the  instruction  in  philoso- 
phy. While  fblfilling  his  dual  role  of  phi- 
losopher at  Baltimore  and  Ann  Arbor, 
Morris  introduced  on  a  broad  scale  the 
Study  of  German  idealism  with  which  he 
had  become  imbued  during  his  student 
years  abroad.  He  is  reported  to  have  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  "saved  by  Hegel" — 
by  which  he  meant  that,  having  lost  the 
orthodox  Puritan  faith  of  his  fathers, 
during  his  years  of  critical  study,  it  was 
Hegel  who  furnished  him  with  a  new  in- 
tellectual framework  within  which  he 
could  reincorporate  and  reaffirm,  freed 
from  their  theological  trappings,  the 
greater  number  of  the  older  values  to 
which  he  remained  loyal. 

The  outstanding  expression  of  Morris' 
thought  is  to  be  found  in  the  conception 
and  the  working  OHt  of  the  series  of  phi- 
losophical monographs  published  be- 
tween 1884  and  1890  by  S.  C.  Griggs  and 
Company  of  Chicago  under  the  title 
"Geraian  Philosophical  Oasdcs  for  Eng- 
lish Readers."  This  series  still  stands  as 
the  most  complete  exposition  of  German 
idealism  in  English.  As  editor,  Morris 
not  only  conceived  the  general  scope  of 
the  series  and  made  the  assignments,  but 
also  himself  contributed  two  of  the  most 
important  volumes:  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pttrt  Reason  and  Hegel's  Phihsophy  of 
the  State  and  of  History.  The  untimely 
death  of  Morris  brought  the  series  to  an 
end  in  1890. 

The  change  in  the  orientation  of  phi- 
losophy at  Michigan  during  the  Morris 
regime  is  further  indicated  by  the  new 
courses  of  study  introduced.  Already, 
while  he  was  on  part  time  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Morris  had  oflRefcd  such  new  courses  as 
the  History  of  German  Hiilosophy,  Sci- 


ence  of  Knowledge  as  Developed  in  Aris- 
totelian and  Post-Kantian  German  Phi- 
losophy, Seminar  in  Kant,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  the  State  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Aristotle,  Hegel,  and  Mulford's 
The  Nation.  Professor  George  H.  Howi- 
son  (Marietta  '52,  LL.D.  ibid.  '83,  LL.D. 
Michigan  '09),  later  so  influential  in  es- 
tablishing the  idealistic  tradirion  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  had  given  in  the  first  se- 
mester of  i88j,  during  Morris'  absence  in 
Baltimore,  a  course  called  Speculative 
Philosophy.  Free  after  he  accepted  the 
permanent  headship  of  the  department 
in  1884  to  revamp  the  curriculum  as  he 
desired,  with  Dewey's  co-operation,  Mor- 
ris not  only  extended  die  standpoint  of 
German  idealism  to  the  Philosophy  of  the 
State  and  of  History,  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  to  Aesthetics,  and  to  Real 
Logic,  but  he  also  firmly  established  the 
seminar  in  the  study  of  Kant,  Hegel, 
speculative  philosophy,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  At  the  same  time  Dewey  de- 
voted himself  primarily  to  psychology  in 
various  new  courses:  Empirical  Psy- 
cliology.  Special  Topics  in  Psychology 
(Physiological,  Comparative,  and  Mor- 
bid Psychology),  Psychology  and  Phi- 
losophy, Speculative  I^chdc^y— courses 
which  found  expression  in  his  first  book. 
Psychology,  published  in  1887  and  used 
as  a  textbook  at  Michigan  for  ten  years. 

After  four  years  of  dhe  most  intimate 
and  single^inded  co-operation  with 
Morris,  Dewey,  who  had  meanwhile  be- 
come Assistant  Professor,  was  called  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1888  and 
was  replaced  at  Michigan  by  Wiiliston 
Samuel  Hough  (Ph.M.  '84),  a  thorough 
idealist  in  outlook,  who,  in  turn,  later 
replaced  Dewey  at  Minnesota. 

But  Dewey's  career  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  was  not  ended.  During  the 
spring  vacation  of  1889,  while  camping 
at  his  near-by  lake  cottage  with  his  son, 
M«Mm  contracted  pneumonia  and  died 
on  March  23.  Dewey  was  immediately 
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recalled  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

The  Dewey  regime  (1889-94)  con- 
tinued ostensibly  the  general  orientmtioa 
which  Morris  had  established.  Yet  some 
subtle  and  profound  changes  began  to 
manifest  themselves  in  Dewey  himself, 
in  the  courses  offered*  and  in  the  kind  of 
men  with  whom  he  surrounded  himself. 
Dewey,  as  a  pupil  and  co-worker  with 
Morris,  had  been  written  down  by  the 
philosophical  public  as  an  idealist.  But 
there  was  already  evident  in  his  thinking 
the  dominance  of  two  new  inHiiences: 
functional  psychology  and  the  evolution- 
ary  theory  of  Darwin  and  Spencer.  In  his 
Psychology  (1887)  he  had  already  inter- 
preted concepts  as  "plans  of  action"  and 
psychological  processes  as  functional 
modes  of  response.  Two  small  books  on 
etluai,  both  written  primarily  for  his 
own  classes  and  published  by  George 
Wahr  in  Ann  Arbor — Outlines  oj  a  Criti- 
tal  Theory  of  Ethics  (1891)  and  The 
Study  ^Ethics  :  A  Syllaku  (1897)— were 
impregnated  with  the  notions  of  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  individual  agent  and 
his  environment  and  the  evolution  of 
both  through  the  acts  of  postulating  of 
the  agent.  In  these  writings  the  germs  of 
Dewey's  later  instrumentaiism  are  evi- 
dent. 

Dewey  himself  turned  over  die  courses 

in  psychology  more  and  more  to  his 
younger  colleagues  and  interested  him- 
self in  ethical  and  social  problems,  as 
evidenced  by  his  giving  such  courses  as 
Anthropological  Ethics,  the  Theory  and 
Institutions  ot  Social  Organization,  Spe- 
cial Studies  in  the  History  of  Political 
I%ilosophy  (topic  changed  each  year), 
Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy or  Ethics  of  Human  Relations. 

Very  much  interested  in  the  theory  of 
education,  John  Dewey  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  founding  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  to  which  he  made 
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some  of  his  earlier  contributions  on  edu- 
cation, and,  sympathetically  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Dewey,  he  attempted  to  try 
out  his  theories  on  his  own  children — 
with  the  result  that  old  Ann  Arborites 
still  regale  one  another  with  tales  of  how 
the  Dewey  methods  worked. 

Among  the  men  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  whom  Dewey 
influenced  most  profoundly  were  Fred 
Newton  Scott,  whom  he  drew  into  the 
department  to  give  a  course  in  aesthetics 
and  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  seminar 
in  aesthetics;  Charles  Horton  Cnoley, 
later  Professor  of  Sociology,  who  carried 
out  exhaustively  Dewey's  principle  of 
the  organic  unity  of  the  individual  and 
society;  and  James  Rowland  Angell,  af- 
terward professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  later  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  who  developed 

his  thenrv  of  functional  psychology. 

Withm  his  own  department  of  study 
Dewe3r*s  influence  was  even  greater.  He 
grouped  about  him  a  numbo-  of  young 
men  exceptionally  able  and  singularly 
loyal  to  himself  and  his  ideas.  Two  of 
these  were  James  Hayden  Tufts  (Ant> 
herst  '84,  LL.D.  ibid.  "04,  B.D.  Yale  '89, 
Ph.D.  Freihurg  '92),  Instructor,  1889- 
91,  and  George  Herbert  Mead  (A.B. 
Oberlin  '83,  A.B.  Harvard  '88),  Instruc- 
tor and  Assistant  Professor,  1891-94. 
When  John  Dewey  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  as  head  of  its  department 
of  philosophy  in  1894,  Mead  accompanied 
him.  Tufts  had  begun  his  work  at  Chicago 
immediately  after  receiving  the  doctor's 
degree  at  Freiburg  in  1892.  These  two 
continued  to  be  Dewey's  most  ardent  col- 
laborators in  the  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  pragmatism,  or,  as  Dewey  has 
always  preferred  to  christen  it,  instru- 
mentaiism. Since  these  ideas  were  already 
germinating  in  die  mtttds  and  teaching  of 
Dewey,  Tufts,  and  Mead  while  they  were 
in  Ann  Arbor,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
claim  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
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was  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy which  later  became  more  distinc- 
tively identified  with  the  University  of 
Chic^o. 

Another  young  man,  Alfred  Henry 
Lloyd  (Harvard  '86,  Ph.D.  ibid.  93), 
called  from  Harvard  in  1891  just  as  he 
returned  from  two  yean  abroad  as  the 
Chapman  traveling  fellow,  became  a 
devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  Dewey.  A 
pupil  of  Josiah  Koyce  and  WiUiam  James 
at  Harvard,  but  falUng  under  the  spell  of 
Dewey  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Uoyd  characterized  his  philosophy  as 
"dynamic  idealism/'  the  title  of  his  most 
typical  woric,  published  in  1898.  In 
agreement  with  Dewey,  Lloyd  always 
started  from  the  active,  creative,  achiev- 
ing life  of  the  human  person;  but,  unliice 
Dewey,  and  more  in  accord  with  Royce, 
he  insisted  that  this  active  life  implied  a 
complete  idealistic  interpretation  of  the 
universe.  Lloyd,  like  Royce,  was  essen- 
tially a  metaphysician.  An  earlier  work, 
Citizenship  and  SakaHon;  or,  Greek  and 
Jew  (1897),  *  comparative  study  of  the 
epochs  of  which  Socrates  and  Jesus  were 
the  concrete  embodiment,  is  a  specula- 
tive interpretation  of  histcsry  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Fichte  and  Hegel. 
Such  a  speculative  interpretation,  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  comprehensive  form 
in  Pfdhsap^  Hi^ry  (1899),  was 
especially  congenial  to  his  mind,  and  he 
tended  to  carry  it  out  in  his  studies  of 
ethics,  of  the  theory  of  the  state,  and  of 
religion.  Two  other  works.  The  Witt  to 
DmUt  (1907)  and  Leadership  and  Prog- 
ress (1921),  set  forth  the  bases  of  his 
profound  and  uncompromising  liberal- 
ism. Numerous  studies  along  the  lines 
enumerated,  which  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  various  periodicals  and  re- 
views, have  unfortunately  never  been 
published  in  book  form. 

Lloyd  was  not  the  expounder  of  a  tra- 
dition like  Morris  or  the  creator  of  a 
school  like  Dewey.  His  philosophy  was 


peculiarly  his  own,  too  subtle  and  too 
varied  in  its  different  expressions  to  be 
crystallized  into  the  principles  and  pro- 
gram of  a  group  of  disciples.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  Llovd,  the  thinker,  insepa- 
rable from  Lloyd,  the  man,  on  his  pupils 
was  quite  remarkable. 

On  the  departure  of  Dewey,  accompa- 
nied by  George  H.  Mead,  for  Chicago  in 
1894,  Lloyd  was  honored  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy for  two  years,  1894-96.  During 
these  years  he  called  successively  two 
Harvard  doctors  of  philosophy  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  in  psychology:  John 
Bigham  (1894-95)  and  Edgar  Pierce 
(1895-96).  Neither  of  these  men  stayed 
long  enough  to  make  any  contribution  to 
the  philosophical  tradition,  and  both 
abandoned  philosophy  as  a  profession 
shordy  after  thdr  departure. 

A  third  man  who  became  associated 
with  the  department  during  Lloyd's  in- 
terim administration  is  best  known  and 
remembered  for  the  prominence  and  de> 
velopment  he  gave  to  the  study  of  aes- 
thetics, begun  by  Dewey  and  Fred  New- 
ton Scott:  George  Rebec  ('91,  Ph.D.  '97), 
1894— 1909,  an  unusually  enthusiastic 
and  dramatic  lecturer  and  teacher,  who 
stimulated  an  interest  in  literature  from 
a  new  point  of  view,  and,  especially  in 
his  course.  Principle  and  Problems  of 
Aesthetic  History,  attracted  hundreds  of 
students  from  the  various  language  de- 
partments into  philosophy.  Rebec  has 
found,  since  1909,  as  director  of  philo- 
sophical studies,  desm  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  director  of  the  educational 
and  civic  services  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  at  Portland,  an  even  larger  field 
for  his  rare  talents  as  an  initiator  of  new 
interest  in  philosophy. 

During  Lloyd's  acting  directorship  the 
University  sought  an  older  man  irith 
wider  experience  to  carry  out  the  tra- 
dition established  by  Morris  and  Dewey. 
Such  a  man  was  finally  found  in  the  per- 
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son  of  Robert  Mark  Wenley  (A.M.  Glas- 
gow '84,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '95,  lLd.  ibid,  '01, 
Sc.D.  Edinburgh  '91),  who  was  the  head 
of  the  department  from  1896  till  his  death 

in  March,  1929. 

Lloyd  was  later  entrusted  with  large 
responsibilities  in  the  administration  of 
the  University.  Charged  with  the  secre- 
taryship of  graduate  studies  when  these 
were  still  a  department  superimposed  on 
the  Literary  College,  he  was  later  hon- 
ored, when  the  Graduate  School  was  es- 
tablished, with  the  deanship  for  eleven 
years,  from  1915  till  his  death  on  May  11, 
1926.  In  1925,  in  the  interim  between  the 
presidency  of  Marion  L.  Burton  and  that 
of  Clarence  C.  Little,  he  was  Acting  Pres- 
ident. In  the  midst  of  his  many  and  ex- 
acting administrative  duties  he  continued 
to  exert,  through  his  classroom  instruc- 
tion, his  consultations  with  advanced 
students,  and  his  publications,  a  marked 
influence  on  philosophical  thought.  His 
sudden  death  brought  to  an  untimely 
end  a  rare  personality. 

Wenley  and  Lloyd,  during  their  thirty 
years  of  association  together,  co-operated 
with  rare  personal  loyalty  and  singleness 
of  purpose  in  consolidating  and  develop- 
ing the  Department  of  Philosophy,  with 
the  result  that  they  saw  its  enrollment 
increase  proportionately  much  more  rap- 
idly than  did  the  enrollment  in  the  Arts 
College.  During  this  period  the  study  of 
psychology,  which  had  been  initiated  by 
Dewey,  was  gradually  expanded  and  de- 
veloped, under  the  direction  of  Walter 
Bowers  Pillsburv  (Nebraska  '92,  LL.D. 
ibid.  '34,  Ph.D.  Cornell  96),  till  finally, 
affiliated  more  and  more  with  the  biologi- 
cal, medical,  and  social  sciences,  it  was 
practically  a  separate  department.  At 
the  death  of  Professor  Wenley  in  1^9, 
this  separation  was  made  oificial. 

The  a|>pdntxnent  of  Robert  Mark 
Wenley  undoubtedly  inaugurated  the 
most  significant  period  in  the  history  of 
the  teaching  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Michigan;  it  was  not  only  the 
longest  period  of  leadership  by  one  man, 
during  which  the  greatest  expansion  in 
the  number  of  the  personnel  of  the  de- 
partment, the  variety  of  special  subjects 
taught,  and  points  of  view  represented 
occurred,  but  also  the  period  during 
which  the  department  achieved  the  great- 
est renown,  both  within  the  state  and 
throughout  the  nation. 

Like  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  faculty,  Wenley  came  from  a  foreign 
country  and  brought  a  stimulating  con- 
trast of  tradition  and  point  of  view.  Yet 
the  cultural  background  out  of  which  his 
life  emerged  was  in  all  essentials  the  same 
as  the  hitherto  dominant  American  type. 
For  he  was  brought  up  in  a  strictly  re- 
ligious, sober,  industrious,  and  rather 
conventional,  upper-middle-class  fiamily 
of  successful  Scotch  Presbyterian  busi- 
ness folk.  Moreover,  the  moral  tempera- 
ture of  Glasgow,  where  he  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth,  had  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  large  American  dty 
"on  the  make" — optimism,  bustle,  unre- 
flecting self-confidence,  and  respect  for 
worldly  success  earned  by  productive 
and  beneficent  personal  talent  and  ef- 
fort. When  he  came  to  America,  there- 
fore, he  possessed  a  basis  upon  which  to 
carry  tiirough  tiie  difficult  process  of  ad- 
justment to  his  new  home.  Through  die 
smoke  of  Glasgow's  steadily  multiplying 
plants  and  the  ships  crowding  her  har- 
bors, the  young  Wenley  might  be  said  to 
have  already  glimpsed  something  of  the 
American  scene  which  he  was  afterward 
to  feel  so  heartily.  "When  I  made  my 
great  adventure,"  he  wrote  in  his  un- 
published autobiography,  "and  removed 
my  family  and  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
United  States,  I  drove  from  my  house  to 
the  steamer,  two  miles  off,  and  so  sailed 
straight  into  the  setting  sun,  into  un- 
tried vasty  possibilities."  Al^ough  the 
formative  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Glasgow,  he  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
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July  19,  1 861.  Receiving  his  university 
education  at  Glasgow  University,  he 
continued  his  studies  in  Paris,  Rome, 
ftfid  Florence;  he  recognized  a  debt  to 
Lord  Kelvin,  Richard  Jebb,  and  John 
Nicol,  among  his  Glasgow  teachers,  and 
to  the  Scottish  preacher  John  Service, 
but  the  great  influence  in  his  intdlectnal 
life  was  Edward  Caird,  to  whose  teach- 
ing he  remained  faithful  all  his  life. 

Already  before  he  was  invited  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five  to  head  the  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Professor  Wenley  had  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  Scot- 
land. He  had  occupied  various  positions 
at  Glasgpw  and  Queen  Margaret  College 
and  had  received  many  prizes  and  honors 
in  philosophy  and  theology— among  the 
latter,  an  honorary  vice-presidency  of 
Ae  Teachers'  Guild,  a  life  fellowship 
<rf  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a 
fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  membership  in  the  Aristotelian 
Society. 

Thus,  desinte  his  comparative  youth, 

Wenley  came  to  his  work  at  Michigan 
with  a  splendid  training  and  many  years 
of  experience.  In  any  account  of  the 
significance  of  this  work,  his  importance 
as  a  teacher  should  take  first  place.  His 
was  a  subject  which,  because  of  its  criti- 
cal and  controversial  spirit  and  the  high 
generality  of  its  basic  concepts,  presents 
peculiar  difficulties  to  the  mind  of  the  im- 
mature student.  Yet,  because  he  knew 
life  equally  well  with  books,  he  was  able 
to  show  the  connection  of  these  concepts 
with  even  the  most  familiar  and  com- 
monplace affairs — like  Socrates,  bringing 
philosophy  down  to  earth  and  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  intellect.  He  vivified 
exposition  with  imagination  and  sea- 
soned it  with  a  keen  wit,  which,  though 
it  often  disconcerted  the  unwary,  made 
them,  as  he  often  said,  "sit  up  and  take 
notice.**  He  created  a  direct  personal 
eontact  between  himself  and  the  students 


by  doing  what  people  who  had  never 
heard  him  lecture  would  deem  impos- 
sible— dramatizing  philosophy.  Thus  he 
made  plain  to  them  that  their  own  prob- 
lems were  problems  of  philosophy  and 
that  only  through  philosophy,  in  the 
broad  sense,  could  they  be  solved.  If  at 
the  beginning  they  were  puzzled  and  felt 
their  moorings  in  tradition  shaken,  in  the 
end,  manv  left  college  with  the  convic- 
tion that  tliey  owed  to  him  as  to  no  one 
else,  a  new  and  savmg  perspective  upon 
life.  Moreover,  his  relationship  with  his 
students  did  not  end  with  graduation; 
for  he  followed  many  of  them  with  help 
and  guidance  throughout  their  later  ca- 
reers. The  typical  courses  that  he  gave  for 
undergraduates  were  an  introductory 
course  in  problems  and  methods — the 
enrolknent  in  this  course  reached  six 
hundred  at  one  time— and  a  course  in 
ethics,  varying  in  content  from  year  to 
year,  in  which  he  illustrated  moral  prin- 
ciples through  a  survey  of  some  highly 
significant  period  of  cultural  history. 

Though  supreme  in  the  difficult  bust* 
ness  of  initiation  into  philosophy,  it  was 
as  a  teacher  of  graduate  students  that  he 
could,  and  did,  most  fully  use  the  equip- 
ment of  his  ripe  scholarship.  The  charac- 
ter and  method  of  his  more  advanced 
teaching  is  described  by  one  of  his  pupils 
as  follows: 

In  his  seminar  he  £d  not  pursue  the  easy 
method  of  having  his  students  do  the  work, 
but  himself  always  did  the  giving.  On  the  one 
hand,  encouraging  mature  students  by 
quietly  assuming  that  they  could  work  ind»* 
pendently,  without  constant  supervision,  on 
the  other  hand,  consciously  guiding  and  in- 
spiring that  independent  clfort  by  dint  of 
continual  giving  without  stint,  he  united 
successful  inspiration  with  fruitful  com- 
munication of  knowledge.  It  was  always  evi- 
dent that  what  was  given  was  the  result  of 
prodigious  effort  and  meticulous  preparation. 
In  his  seminars  in  Kant,  Hegel  and  die 
philosophy  of  religion,  he  ever  offered  the 
most  solid  of  solid  meat.  But  even  then. 
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though  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  dra- 
matic presentation  to  retain  the  attention  of 
large  groups  of  undergraduates,  the  solid 
meat  was  spiced  with  the  characteristic 
"Wcnicyisms"  without  which  he  could  not 
have  been  what  he  was.  His  gruiluate  lec- 
tures not  only  manifested  his  astounding 
erudition,  but  patently  bore  the  impress  of 
his  own  convictions.  Though  in  no  sense  at- 
tempting to  proselyte.  He  did  frankly  and 
vigorously  express  his  own  philosophical  and 
religious  convictions  to  his  graduate  students. 
Such  factors  as  these  undoubtedly  account  in 
large  measure  for  the  increasing  number  of 
students  who  were  attracted  to  him  for  their 
professional  trainmg  in  philosophy,  with  and 
for  whom  he  so  enjoyed  working. 

Not  only  was  Professor  Wenley  influ- 
ential a<;  a  university  teacher;  he  also  did 
very  effective  work  as  an  extramural 
lecturer.  Already,  in  Britain,  before  he 
came  to  America,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  university  extension  work 
and  as  a  public  speaker.  And  from  the 
date  (1911)  when  University  Extension 
became  a  part  of  die  regular  program  of 
the  Utitversity,  Wenley  was  one  of  the 
iwofessors  most  in  demand. 

Despite  his  varied  activities  as  teach- 
er, lecturer,  and  administrator,  Wenley 
found  time  and  energy  for  an  amazing 
literary  output.  The  total  list  of  his  pub- 
lications contains  over  six  hundred  titles. 
A  large  number  of  these  are,  to  be  sure, 
reviews  of  books.  He  was  rather  too  gen- 
erous in  giving  himself  to  this  valuable, 
but  ephemeral  and  unhonored  and  un- 
remunerated,  work.  But,  counting  out 
the  reviews,  we  find  over  two  hundred 
encyclopedia  articles,  some  fifty  tech- 
nical articles  and  as  manv  more  on  edu- 
cational and  literary  subjects,  several 
pamphlets,  and  ten  books.  Many  of  the 
encyclopedia  articles  were  contributed  to 
Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology^  for  which  he  drew  up  the  list 
of  names  in  philosophy  and  religion,  and 
to  Hastings'  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics,  Four  of  his  books,  including  his 


maiden  volume,  are  in  the  field  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  Of  these,  Socra- 
tes and  Christ  (1889),  Contemporary  The- 
ology and  Tkiism  (1897),  and  Prepa- 
ration for  ChrisHanUy  in  the  Ancient 
IVorld  (1898)  are  mainly  historical  and 
critical  in  import,  w  hereas  the  Baldwin 
kccwe^  Modem  Thought  and  Mr  Crisis 
in  BeHtf  (1909),  are  of  a  more  construc- 
tive character.  Four  more  are  in  the  field 
of  the  history  of  philosophy — Aspects  of 
Pessimism  (1894),  An  OuHine  IntroduC' 
tory  to  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason** 
(1897),  Kant  and  His  Philosophical  Revo- 
lution, in  the  "World's  Epoch-Makers 
Series"  (1910),  a  book  highly  praised 
even  by  German  critics  for  its  profound 
and  acute  scholarship,  and  Stoicism  and 
Its  Influence  (1924),  being  No.  21  of  the 
series,  "Our  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome." 
Hie  volume  entitled  TheAnarektstldealf 
and  Other  Essays  (1913)  consists  of  es- 
says on  anarchism  in  the  ancient  world, 
on  Plutarch,  physiological  psychology, 
heredity,  and  die  university  in  the 
United  States.  Last,  there  is  his  con> 
tribution  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
scholarly  publications,  The  Life  and 
W9fk  George  Sylvester  Morris  (1917), 
notable  not  only  as  a  graceful  aild 
sympathetic  biography  of  a  former  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  but  as  a  pene- 
trating study  of  the  background  of 
thought  and  culture  in  the  United 
States  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
also  made  an  extensive  contribution  to 
The  Life  of  Robert  Flinty  by  Donald  Mac- 
millan  (1914).  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  delightful  literary  essavs  which 
he  wrote  as  recreations,  such  as  the  es- 
say, "Marian  Evans  and  George  Eliot," 
in  fktH^asMnghn  University  Studies  (Str, 

II,  Vol.  IX  (1921],  No.  I),  Poenrs  of 
fohn  Davidson,  Selected,  ii-ith  an  Intro- 
duction and  Bibliography,  m  the  'Mod- 
em Library"  (19I4),  and  the  two  essays 
on  Kipling  published  in  the  Inlan^^ 
March  and  April,  1899.  Finally,  there 
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should  be  mentioned  the  partly  auto- 
biographical, partly  philosophical,  con- 
tribution to  the  second  volume  of  Con- 
temporary Amtruan  Philosophers,  in  the 
"International  Library  of  Psychology, 
Philosophy  and  Scientific  Method."  As 
expressed  in  his  writings  and  lectures. 
Professor  Wenley's  general  philosophical 
position  may  be  described,  I  think,  as 
Hegelianism  of  the  Right,  interpreted  in 
terms  of  his  Scotch  pietism,  and  modified 
hf  a  certain  skepticism  bora  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  science.  Profbimdly  rdigioam 
even  mystical  by  training  and  convic- 
tion, a  Christian  and  a  church  member, 
he  was  yet  dteptical  of  the  sanctity  and 
literal  truth  of  creeds  and  dogmas.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  knew  the  history  of 
thought  too  well  to  be  swept  off  his  feet 
by  fashionable  currents  of  opinion  in  re^ 
ligion  and  philosophy.  Althoi^  he  never 
developed  an  original  system  of  thought 
in  any  of  his  writings,  all  ot  his  publica- 
tions in  whatever  field  are  distinguished 
by  broad  and  accurate  learning,  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  spirit,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  its  historical  and  social  back- 
ground, and,  particularly  in  the  writings 
of  his  later  period,  by  a  brilliant,  epi- 
grammatic, characteristic  style.  To  his 
students  who  followed  his  advanced 
courses  and  knew  what  lay  unwritten  in 
lus  mind,  it  mil  always  be  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  he  never  found  the  opportun- 
ity to  bring  to  completion  a  systematic 
work  on  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

During  the  headship  of  Ptofenor  Wen- 
ley,  the  work  of  the  department  grew  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  addition  to  the 
collaboration  given  by  Professor  Lloyd, 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  new 
members  to  the  staff.  Among  those  who 
were  appointed,  the  following  became 
permanent  members  of  the  department 
and  are  now  carrying  on  in  the  room  of 
Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd— two  Uni- 
versitv  of  Michigan  men,  Charles  Bruce 
Yibbert  ('04)  and  Roy  Wood  Sellars  ('03, 


Ph.D.  'og),  appointed  in  tq-^^,  and,  after 
George  Rebec's  resignation,  DeWitt 
Henry  Parker  (Harvard  '06,  Ph.D.  ihJ. 
'08). 

On  the  death  of  Wenley  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  philosophy  from  psychology, 
the  old  headship  system  of  organization 
was  abandoned  in  die  department  in 
favor  of  the  chairmanship  system.  De- 
Witt  Parker  was  appointed  Chairman 
in  1929.  In  1935  the  department  was 
furtiier  reoiganiaMl  along  "democratic" 
Hnes  throus^  the  adoption  of  a  written 
constitution  giving  authority  to  the  de- 
partment as  a  whole,  including  instruc- 
tors, with  regard  to  all  matters  concern- 
ing appointments,  promotions  in  rank 
and  salary,  and  educational  policy.  In 
1940  the  department  consisted  of  six 
men,  excluding  teaching  fellows,  the 
three  new  members  being  Professor 
Cooper  Harold  Langford  (Clark  '21, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  '24),  who  was  appointed 
in  1929,  and  Assistant  Professors  Paul 
Henle  (Harvard  *19,  Ph.D.  iM.  '33)  and 
William  Frankena  (Calvin  '30,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  '37),  both  appointed  in  1937. 

The  following  books,  exclusive  of  those 
that  may  be  regarded  as  primarily  of  the 
textbook  variety,  have  been  published 
by  present  members  of  the  department: 
Cooper  H.  Langford,  Symbolic  Logic  (in 
collaboration  witii  Clarence  L  Lewis, 
1932);  DeWitt  H.  Parker,  The  Self  and 
Nature  {igij),  The  Principles  0/  ^1  esthet- 
ics (1920),  The  Analysis  of  Art  (1926), 
Human  Vaiues  (193 1),  and  Experience 
and  Substance  (1941);  Roy  W.  Sellars, 
Critical  Realism  (1916),  The  Next  Step  in 
Democracy  (191 6),  The  Next  Step  in  Re- 
ligion (191 8),  Essays  in  Critical  Realism 
(1921),  Evolutionary  Naturalism  (1922), 
The  Principles  and  Problems  of  Philoso- 
phy (1926),  Religion  Comtng  of  Age 
(1928),  and  The  Philosophy  of  Physical 
Realism  (1932). 

DbWitt  H.  Parkfr 
C^AM.B4  B.  ViBBERT 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 


THE  subject  of  physics  was  first 
taught  in  the  University  in  the 
autumn  of  1843,  under  the  name 
of  natural  philosophy.  Some  deven  jun^ 
iors  constitated  the  first  class,  and  the 
instruction  was  conducted  by  George 
Palmer  Williams  (Vermont  '25,  jLL.D. 
Kenyon  49),  who  also  taught  mathemat- 
ics under  the  title  of  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics.  From  this 
modest  beginning  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous emntion  into  the  present  De- 
partment of  Physics,  oomprising  in  the 
various  ramifications  of  its  activities  a 
StaiF  oi  some  sixty  men,  including  assist- 
ants and  technicians,  and  occupying  two 
large  buildings. 

In  Detroit,  first  as  the  "Catholepis- 
temiad,  or  LIniversity  of  Michigania"  in 
1817,  then  as  the  University  ol  Michigan 
in  1 821,  die  institution  had  been  unable 
to  find  sufficient  students  of  collegiate 
grade.  It  had  therefore  confined  itself 
largely  to  secondary  mstruction,  and  for 
a  time  continued  to  do  so  even  when,  on 
Michigan's  admission  to  statehood  in 
1837,  the  Board  of  Regents  was  estab- 


lished and  the  site  at  Ann  Arbor  was  de- 
termined upon.  Regular  university  in- 
struction began  in  Ann  Arbor  only  in 
1 84! .  At  the  same  time  the  Regents  with- 
drew a  large  part  of  die  support  wkasAi 
they  had  been  pouring  into  the  several 
University-sponsored  and  Univcrsity- 
controlled  secondary  scJiools  about  the 
state,  called  branches  (see  Part  I:  Early 
History  and  Brakches). 

In  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the 
central  institution,  the  Regents,  in  July, 
1841,  appointed  George  P.  Williams  to 
be  Professor  of  Languages;  but  in  Au- 
gust, upon  his  own  request,  they  made 
him  Professor  of  Mathematics  instead, 
and  appointed  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Whiting  to  the  professorship  of  lan- 
guages. Both  took  up  residence  in  Ann 
Arbor  in  September,  and,  announce- 
ment having  been  previously  made  that 
college  instruction  would  begin,  seven 
students  presented  themselves.  Only 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  were 
organized  the  first  year;  the  sophomore 
class  consisted  of  one  Student,  who  was 
later  absent  for  one  year,  but  returned 
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and  graduated  with  the  class  below  in 
1845.  The  subjects  ot  instruction  con- 
sisted of  mathematics  and  the  ancient 
Umgnages  and  literature.  IVofesaors  Wil. 
liams  and  Whiting  constttuted  the  entire 
resident  staff. 

During  the  next  academic  year,  1842- 
43,  die  same  subjects  of  instruction  were 
continiied  for  the  original  da»»  now 
sophomores,  with  a  brief  course  in  logic 
perhaps  added.  Some  additional  students 
joined  this  dass  fixmi  time  to  time,  and  a 
new  freshman  class  had  entered. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
curriculum  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages was  much  reduced  and  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  zool- 
ogy', geology,  and  some  of  the  social  sci- 
ences were  studied.  The  academic  year 
was  at  first,  and  until  1856-57,  divided 
intt»  three  terms. 

By  the  autumn  of  1843,  according 
to  the  Catalogue^  Wilh'ams*  title  had 
been  changed  to  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Madiematics,  and,  as 
previously  stated,  he  conducted  the 
instruction  of  the  first  class  in  natural 
philosophy,  consisting  of  junior  stu- 
dents; the  instruction  was  given  in  the 
first  and  second  terms  of  the  third  year 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  textbook  was  the  two-volume  In- 
troduction t9  Na^tral  Philosophy  by  Deni- 
son  Olmsted,  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  in  Yale  College. 
This  was  first  published  in  1832.  In 
1837  the  same  author  published  also 
a  more  elementary  text  in  one  small  vol- 
ume, for  "schools  and  academies."  A 
copy  of  the  elementary  text  is  at  hand, 
but  the  college  text  in  its  two-volume 
form  is  not  available.  After  several  re- 
visions, however,  the  college  text  was 
stereotyped  in  1 844  and  was  thereafter  is- 
sued in  a  single  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
«x  hundred  pages,  as  occasion  demanded. 
In  an  1858  reprint  of  this  text,  which  is 
at  hand,  mechanics,  acoustics,  eiectri- 


citv,  magnetism,  and  optics  are  treated. 

The  text  is  on  the  whole  thorough  and 
excellent,  but  under  electricity,  to  which 
seventy  pages  are  devoted,  not  a  word  is 
said  on  the  subject  of  electric  currents, 
for  the  reason  that  "in  Yale  College, 
Galvanism  and  its  kindred  subjects  are 
assigned  to  the  chemical  department.*' 
Thus  Ohm's  law,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced in  1826,  is  not  mentioned;  more- 
over, under  magnetism  nothing  is  said 
concerning  Oersted's  epoch-making  dis- 
covery nuide  in  i8ao,  of  the  efllect  ci  the 
electric  current  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
nor  of  the  equally  momentous  discov- 
eries made  some  twelve  years  later  by 
Faraday  and  by  Jo8q;»h  Henry  of  the 
phenomena  of  electromagnetic  inducti<m 
and  of  seif-jnduction. 

This  is  strange,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Joseph  Henry's  work  was 
carried  on  first  at  Albany  and  then  at 
Princeton,  two  cities  both  rather  near 
New  Haven.  Were  the  Yale  chemists  ap- 
propriating all  of  these  marvelous  ad- 
vances in  physics  of  the  time,  or  were 
these  great  discoveries  as  yet  too  little 
understood  to  permit  of  treatment  in  a 
college  text?  In  the  part  of  die  book 
which  is  devoted  to  optics,  the  phenome- 
non of  polarization  by  reflection,  discov- 
ered by  Malus  in  1808,  is  adequately 
treated,  as  is  also  Fraunhofer's  discov- 
ery of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, announced  in  1817.  But  Young's 
development  of  the  principle  of  interfer- 
ence, 1 801-4,  is  accorded  only  a  lew  sen- 
tences (with  no  mention  of  Young's 
name),  and  Fresnel's  great  researches  of 
the  years  1815-24  are  ignored  (though 
Fresnel  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  a 
footnote). 

In  the  early  years  at  Ann  Arbor,  as 
elsewhere  at  the  time,  instruction  was  al- 
most entirely  from  textbooks.  Recitation 
of  subjects  assigned  for  study  consumed 
the  greater  part  of  the  class  periods,  com- 
bined, of  course,  with  discussion.  Lec- 
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tures  were  onlv  occasional,  and  there 
were  no  demonstration  lectures,  which  we 
ncnr  hold  as  important  in  die  experi- 
mental sciences.  Moreover,  the  student 

was  offered  no  opportunity  whatever  to 
carry  out  experiments  for  himself.  Labo- 
ratory instruction  in  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity  lay  as  yet  nearly  forty  years  in 

the  future. 

During  the  decade  1843-53  the  instruc- 
tion in  physics  was  conducted  in  the 
manner  just  oudined. 

Williams,  as  senior  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  through  his  genial  spirit 
coupled  with  an  alert  mind  and  kindly 
humor,  held  a  unique  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  its  first  forty  years  at 
Ann  Arbor.  A  multitude  of  students 
came  to  him  for  counseij  and  all  loved 
him.  To  them  he  was  alFectionatdy 
known  as  "Punky."  But,  though  re- 
vered, he  did  not  escape  the  crude  pranks 
occasionally  played  by  the  students  in 
the  early  days.  It  is  reonded  that  eariy 
one  morning  the  students  led  a  donkey 
into  his  classroom,  and  tied  it  behind  his 
desk.  When  he  entered,  the  students 
were  all  in  dieir  seats.  He  bowed  and 
said,  *'Good  morning,  gentlemen!  I  see 
you  have  no  need  fif  me  this  morning, 
having  already  provided  yourselves  with 
an  instructor  fully  qualified  to  instruct 
you,"  and  thereupon  he  walked  out. 

While  Professor  Williams  was  now  by 
career  a  mathematician  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, he  maintained  his  mterest  m 
languages  and  in  theology,  in  bodi  of 
which  he  was  proficient.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  deeply  religious  and  had  had 
and  retamed  a  desire  to  be  some  day  or- 
dained a  minister.  Once  he  had  been 
accepted  for  ordination,  but  he  then  re- 
fused because  of  doubts  in  regard  to  his 
own  worthiness.  At  length  he  was  or- 
dained, in  1846,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  and  subse- 
quently, while  retaining  his  duties  at  the 
University,  served  for  about  two  years  as 


rector  of  Saint  Andrew's  Church  of  Ann 
Arbor,  without  salary,  in  order  to  help 
this  diurch  out  of  finandal  difiiculdes. 
President  Tappon,  who  entered  upon 

his  duties  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  at 
once  wisely  stressed  the  need  for  aug- 
mentation of  the  Aiculty.  Inasmuch  as 

Williams  had  become  overburdened  in 
his  dual  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  since  a  need 
for  an  engineering  course  had  developed, 
Tappan  urged  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  civil  engineering. 
The  Regents  created  the  proposed  pro- 
fessorship and  selected  a  man  recom- 
mended by  the  Reverend  Erastus  Havm, 
then  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  later  its  President,  as  well  as  by 
the  famous  botanist  Louis  Agassiz  and 
others,  as  an  individual  of  superior  and 
versatile  attainments,  qualified  to  hold  a 
professorship  in  almost  any  branch  of 
science. 

The  man  in  question  was  Alexander 

Winchell  (Wesleyan  '47,LL.D.  ibid.  '67). 
He  was  called  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  but 
was  delayed  until  January,  1854,  in  Ala- 
bama, where  he  had  been  teaching,  by  an 
outbreak  of  yellow  fever.  Immediatdy 
after  his  arrival  Winchell  entered  ujxin 
his  new  duties,  and  by  the  autumn  of 
1854  ^'^6  functions  of  George  P. 
Williams  had  been  limited  to  those  of  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  as  Winchell 
was  filling  the  professorship  of  phvsics 
and  civil  engineering,  it  devolved  upon 
Winchell,  moreover,  to  select  and  pur- 
chase the  first  physical  apparatus  for  the 
University,  an  initial  appropriation  of 
I500  having  been  made  for  this  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  Windiell  soon  fidil  into 
disfavor  with  President  Tappan.  Prob- 
ably the  chief  source  of  their  discord  was 
personal  incompatibility,  but  in  any 
event'  1  appan  wit  that  Windiell  had 
been  inattentive  to  his  duties,  and,  after 
a  year,  effective  in  the  autumn  of  1855, 
had  him  transferred  to  what  he  consid^ 
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ercd  a  less  important  chair.  Another  fac- 
tor in  the  situation  may  have  been  that 
Winchell's  dominant  interests  were  in 
fields  other  than  physics  and  engineer- 
ing. He  subsequently  had  a  distinguished 
career,  principally  as  a  geologist. 

Simultaneously  witJi  tlie  transfer  of 
Alexander  Winchell»  Lieutenant  William 
Guy  Peck  (U.S.  Mil.  Acad.  '44,  A.M. 
Trinity  [Conn.]  '53,  LL.D.  ii>i^.  '63)  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  physics  and  civil 
engineering.  Graduated  first  in  his  class 
at  West  Point,  he  had  semsd  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  then  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point- 
He  filled  his  professorship  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor for  two  years,  1855-57,  •nd  dien 
was  called  to  Columbia  University. 

During  the  period  of  Peck's  incum- 
bency of  the  chair  of  physics  the  first 
Chemical  Laboratory  Building  was 
erected.  It  was  a  small  building  which, 
after  numerous  and  extensive  enlarge- 
ments, is  now  known  as  the  Economics 
and  Pharmacology  Building.  The  facili- 
ties thus  provided  for  laboratory  work 
in  chemistry  were  among  the  best  of  the 
day  in  America.  At  this  University  as 
wdl  as  elsewheret  chembtry  was  die 
science  which  first  introduced  laboratory 
instruction. 

No  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
late  summer  of  1857  fin*  die  courses  in 
physics  and  engineering  for  the  coming 
year.  At  that  time  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
stopped  over  in  Ann  Arbor,  to  visit 
the  University,  on  his  way  to  Chicago, 
where  he  intended  to  seek  employment. 
He  called  upon  President  Tappan,  and 
in  the  ensuing  conversation  Dr.  Tappan 
suggested  that  the  young  man,  DeVolson 
Wood  by  name,  remain  in  Ann  Arbor 
and  for  the  time  being  undertake  the  in- 
struction in  the  courses  in  question,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  have 
to  content  himself  with  such  remunera- 
tion for  this  service  as  the  Regents  might 


deem  proper  to  allot  to  him.  Wood  ac- 
cepted. He  proved  himself  capable  and 
was  soon  given  an  appointment  as  an  as- 
sbtant  iMofesaor,  which  he  held  for  two 
years.  In  June,  1859,  he  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering 
but  he  held  this  title  for  only  one  year. 

The  dme  was  ripe  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  professorship  of  engineering, 
and  DeVolson  Wood  (C.E.  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  InsL  '57,  M.S.  Michigan 
'59)  was  chosen  for  this  chair.  In  i860 
James  Craig  Watson  ('57,  Ph.D.  Leip- 
zig  '70),  who  had  for  a  year  been  Profes- 
sor of  Astronomy,  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  physics,  whidi  he  hdd 
for  the  three  years  1860-63.  Williams 
then  became  Professor  of  Physics  and 
retained  this  appointment  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1875. 

In  1 871  George  Benjamin  Merriman 
(Ohio  Wesleyan  '63,  A.M.  Miciiigan  '64) 
was  transferred  from  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  to  an  adjunct 
professorship  of  physics.  Williams  was 
aging  and  needed  relief  from  the  burden 
of  his  pxjst.  In  view  of  his  long  and  con- 
spicuous service,  however,  he  was  con- 
tinued in  the  naak  and  with  the  salary  of 
professor  d  physics,  but  without  dudes. 

Merriman  was  the  first  native  son  of 
the  state  to  have  charge  of  or  take  part  in 
the  mstmcticMi  of  physics  at  die  Univer- 
«ty.  He  was  bom  at  Pondac  on  April  13, 
1834- 

The  lecture  rooms  and  chapel  of  Uni- 
versity Hall  were  ready  for  occupancy  in 
October,  1872  (the  auditorium  not  undl 
a  year  later),  and  the  situs  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  physics  was  now  transferred  to 
this  new  building;  space  was  allotted  m 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  fourth  floor. 
Just  prevMous  to  this  removal  the  classes 
in  physics  had  been  held  in  the  North 
College  (Mason  Hail).  In  the  very  early 
years,  when  this  was  the  only  college 
building,  the  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  learning  had  been  given  there.  Upon 
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completion  of  the  South  College  (South 
Wing)  in  1848,  the  classes  in  some  sub- 
jects were  transferred  to  it.  Rather  more 
likdy  tlum  not,  phy«cs  remained  in  die 
North  College  until  removed  to  Univer- 
sity Hall.  A  fact  which  bears  upon  this 
question  but  yet  furnishes  no  definite 
due  is  that  the  above-ielftted  donkey  epi- 
•ode,  whidl  occurred  in  1857,  was  re- 
ported concurrently  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  as  having  taken  place  in  the  North 
G)l]^.  But  this  episode  occurred  while 
Williams  was  Professor  of  Mathematics 
only.  Mr.  Levi  Wines,  an  alumnus  of 
keen  intdiect  who  entered  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  autumn  of  1870,  stated 
that  he,  as  a  prospective  freshman,  went 
to  interview  Williams,  at  that  time  again 
Professor  of  Physics,  and  that  Williams' 
office  and  classroom  were  then  in  the 
North  College.  Accordingly,  the  instruc- 
tion in  physics  was  either  still  or  again 
being  given  in  the  North  College.  Mr. 
Wines  could  not  recall  with  certainty 
just  where  within  die  North  College 
Williams'  rooms  were  situated,  but  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  second  floor. 

Mr.  Wines  also  said  that  when  he  at- 
tended the  course  in  physics,  probably  in 

1872-77  and  in  any  event  Huring  the 
years  that  it  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Merriman  in  University  Hall,  the  course 
included  lectures  as  wdl  as  redtations, 
and  the  lectures  were  accompanied  by 
ample  demonstrations.  The  students, 
however,  were  given  no  opportunity  to 
perform  experiments  then^selves.  Also, 

the  well-known  Ganot's  Physics  was 
then  being  used  as  a  text.  This  continued 
to  be  used  for  many  years. 

At  this  period  the  students  annually 
celebrated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
the  "burning  of  physics"  or  the  "burning 
of  mechanics,"  which  was  a  comic  cere- 
mony in  which  an  effigy  representing 
physics  or  mechanics  was  by  way  of  cli- 
max to  appropriate  obsequies  cast  upon 


a  buming  pyre.  This  custom  originated 
in  iS6o  and  was  continued  with  perhaps 
an  occasional  omission  until  1881.  The 
dass  of  1875,  moreover,  feeling  that  the 
"buming  of  physics"  was  not  enough 
arranged  in  addition  an  entertainment  in 
Han^terfer's  Hail  in  downtown  Ann  Ar- 
bor, of  which  the  prindpal  attracdon 
was  a  parody  on  a  demonstradon  lecture 
in  physics — featuring  eiq[>eriments  which 
didn't  work ! 

In  June,  1875,  Merriman  terminated 
his  service  at  the  University  to  accept 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Al- 
bion College.  In  the  interim  the  alumni 
had  generously  raised  a  liberal  pension 
fund  for  Professor  V^Uiams  (see  Part  II: 
Alumni  Association),  and  he  was  at 
this  same  time  definitely  retired  with 
the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics. He  continued  to  reside  in  Ann  Arbor 
until  his  death  on  September  4,  1881,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

John  Wiliiams  Langley  (Harvard  '61, 
M.D.  hon.  Michigan  '77,  Ph.D.  hon.  ihid, 
'92),  a  brother  of  the  famous  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley,  replaced  him.  A  grad- 
uate of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard,  Langley  had  studied  medicine 
§ot  a  year  at  Michigan,  and  had  beoi  in 
succession  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  an  assistant 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  a  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Western  LTniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  conducted  the  instruction  in 
physics  here  for  two  years  in  conjunction 
with  work  in  chemistry,  under  the  titles 
of  Acting  Professor  of  General  Chemistry 
and  Physics  for  the  year  1875-76  and 
Professor  of  the  same  subjects  during 
1876-^.  Therei^ter,  he  was  Professor  of 
General  Chemistn.'  only. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877  Charles  Kasson 
Wead  (Vermont  '71,  A.M.  ibid.  '74)  as- 
sumed the  work  in  physics  under  the  title 
of  Acting  Professor  of  Physics.  He  had 
done  graduate  study  in  this  country,  and 
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this  was  followed  by  three  years  of 
teaching  and  a  year  of  study  in  Berlin. 
Under  C  S.  Wead  the  first  instnictiona] 
laboratory  in  physics  was  inaugurated  in 
Februar\',  1878;  it  extended  along  the 
east  side  of  the  fourth  floor  of  Uni- 
vtmty  Hall.  Wead's  field  of  principal 
interest  was  acoustics.  He  remained  at 
the  University  until  1885  and  then,  or 
soon  after,  returned  to  the  East.  After  a 
period  of  some  years  he  entered  the 
United  States  Patent  Office. 

During  the  year  1885-86  the  profes- 
sorship of  physics  was  vacant.  To  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  interim,  however, 
Mark  Walrod  Harrington  ('68,  AJM.  "71, 
LL.D.  '94),  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  assumed 
temporary  charge  of  the  courses  in  phys- 
ics, and  DeWitt  Bristol  Brace  was  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physics  from  Febru- 
ary until  June.  The  latter  subsequently 
became  a  professor  of  physics  at  the  Uni- 
verrity  of  Netunaska. 

Henry  Smith  Carhart  (Wesleyan  '69, 
Sc.D.  Northwestern  '12,  LL.D,  Michi- 
gan '12)  assumed  his  duties  in  the  fall 
of  1886  with  the  dtle  of  Professor  of 
Physics  and  remained  at  Midiigan  in 
that  capacity  until  1909.  He  came  from 
Northwestern  University,  where  he  had 
been  for  fourteen  years.  Bora  at  Goey- 
mans,  New  York,  on  March  27,  1844, 
he  had  obtained  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Wcsleyan  University,  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, and  had  then  studied  at  Yale 
for  a  year  before  going  to  Northwestern. 

When  Carhart  arrived  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory 
building  for  physics  and  hygiene.  Con- 
struction was  begun  in  1887,  and  the 
building  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  the 
autumn  of  1888.  The  original  Physics 
Buildmg  was  considerably  enlarged  on 
its  west  side  in  1905,  die  added  part  in- 
cluding the  room  known  as  the  West  Lec- 
ture Room.  The  structure  is  now  called 
the  West  Physics  Building. 


With  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
completion  of  the  Physics  Building  in 
1888  the  functional  activities  in  the  field 
of  physics  at  the  University  began  a  rapid 
advance  in  status  and  expansion  in 
scope.  Playing  equally  important  roles  in 
bringing  about  this  advance  and  txpum^ 
sion  were  two  additional  factors.  Firs^ 
the  University  as  a  whole  was  growing 
and  maturing  rapidly,  and  second,  a 
gmt  developmental  influence  was 
erted  personally  by  Carhart,  through  his 
energy  and  ability  as  a  scientific  investi- 
gator. He  was  internationally  known  for 
his  contributions  to  the  progress  in  elec- 
tricity which  was  being  made  in  his  day. 
In  1890  the  additional  title  of  Director  of 
the  Physical  Laboratory  was  conferred 
upon  Carhart. 

During  the  decade  1 890-1900  several 
appointments  were  made  in  physics  in 
the  ranks  of  instructor,  assistant  profes- 
sor, and  junior  professor,  with  advance  in 
rank  of  die  incumbents  (torn  time  to 
time.  There  thus  evolved  during  this 
decade  what  may  properly  be  called  a 
staff  in  physics  and  a  Department  of 
Physics.  Those  holding  appointment 
continued  in  the  deparonent  into  the 
new  century. 

The  six  men  conducting  the  instruc- 
tion in  physics  in  1901*4  included  two  ze> 
cent  additions  and  were  as  follows:  Henry 
Smith  Carhart,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory; 
John  Oren  Reed  ('85,  Ph.D.  Jena  '97), 
Junior  Professor  of  Physics;  Karl  Eugen 
Guthe  fPh.D.  Marburg  '89),  Assistant 
Professor  ot  Physics;  Harrison  McAllis- 
ter Randall  ('9J,  Ph.D.  '02),  Instructor 
in  Physics;  George  W.  Patterson,  Junior 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering;  and 
Benjamin  F.  Bailey,  Instructor  in 
Electrical  Engineering.  Of  these  six, 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  all  have 
been,  or  are  at  present,  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  University,  and  three 
have  been  deans.  Carhart  was  succeeded 
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as  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory 
by  Reed,  Guthe,  and  Randall,  in  the  or- 
der named.  Randall  continued  as  Direc- 
tor until  his  retirement  in  1941,  when 
Ernest  Franklin  Barker  (Rochester  '08, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '15)  was  made  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Physics.  Patterson 
became  die  head  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  in  1905  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  1915.  Hewas 
also  head  of  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing Mediantcs  from  1914  until  his  death 
in  1930.  Bailey  became  the  head  <^ 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing in  1922,  and  holds  that  position  at 
the  present  time  (1942).  The  diree  who 
became  deans  were  John  O.  Reed»  who 
was  the  first  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session 
and  later  was  Dean  of  the  Literary  De- 
partment, Karl  £.  Guthe,  who  was  cho- 
sen the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
upon  its  reorganization  in  1911,  and 
George  W.  Patterson,  who  was  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  Engineering  College  from 
1922  to  1927,  Acting  Dean  for  die  year 
1927-28,  and  Associate  Dean  1928-30. 
Dean  Patterson  died  May  22,  1930.  For 
many  years  he  conducted  the  more  ad- 
vanoed  courses  in  electricity  in  the  De- 
partment  of  Physics,  even  after  his  titk 
became  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. He  was  joint  author  with  Professor 
Cairfaart  of  a  textbook,  Ekaritai  MeaS" 
urem^s,  which  was  in  use  for  a  number 
of  years.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar high-school  texts  on  physics  was  one 
known  as  Carhart  and  Chute,  from  the 
names  of  the  authors.  The  second  author 
was  Horatio  Nelson  Chute  ('72,  A.M. 
*75,  LL.D.  Denison  '09),  of  the  Ann  Ar- 
bor High  School.  Carhart's  Physics  /or 
University  StudetUs  was  also  used  as  a 
text  in  the  courses  in  general  phvsics,  es- 
pecially by  engineering  classes.  His  most 
important  contributions  to  physics  were 
on  electrical  and  electrochemical  sub- 
jects. He  established  courses  in  electro- 
chemistry in  the  physics  curriculum,  and 


was  an  authority  on  standard  cells.  He 
was  made  Professor  Emeritus  in  1909 
and  died  in  1920.  Most  of  his  years  after 
retirement  were  spent  in  California. 

Professor  Reed  is  remembered  bv  all 
his  students  as  a  very  vigorous  and  effi- 
cient teacher,  who  had  little  patience 
with  sham  and  nonsense,  but  who  la- 
bored with  boundless  energy  to  aid  those 
who  proved  themselves  capable  and  eager 
to  learn.  His  interest  was  principally  in 
the  subjects  of  sound  and  light,  and  he 
prepared  excellent  laboratory  courses  in 
those  branches.  In  March,  1912,  he  ob- 
tained a  leave  of  absence  because  of  ill- 
ness* He  died  January  23,  191 6. 

Karl  E.  Guthe,  after  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
for  some  years,  resigned  and  engaged  in 
research  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  from 
1903  to  1909,  then  returned  as  Professor, 
and  later  succeeded  John  O.  Reed  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Physical  Laboratory.  To- 
gether with  Reed  he  published  College 
Physics,  a  text  which  enjoyed  wide  use  in 
courses  in  general  physics.  Guthe's  repu- 
tation for  scholarship  and  research  made 
him  the  choice  for  the  first  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  Unfortunatdy,  his  in- 
spiration and  services  in  this  capacity 
were  cut  short  by  his  sudden  death  in 
Oregon,  September  10,  191 5. 

Tlie  death  of  Professor  Guthe  oc- 
curred so  near  die  opening  of  the  school 
year  that  there  was  practically  no  time 
left  for  his  successor  to  make  plans  to 
cany  die  load  thus  suddenly  dirust  upon 
him.  Upon  H.  M.  Randall  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  department  and  of  providing  for  the 
needs  of  graduate  students,  who  were 
coming  in  increasing  numbers.  How  welt 
he  assumed  these  duties  is  indicated  by 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  research  fa- 
cilities and  activities  of  the  department 
under  his  directorshi]^  by  the  huge  num^ 
ber  of  students  pursuing  advanced  work, 
and  by  the  expansion  of  the  teaching 
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curriculum  to  include  instrucdon  in  the 

most  modern  and  advanced  aspects  of 
physics.  Randall  is  a  joint  author,  with 
N.  H.  Williams  and  W.  F.  Colby,  of 
GtnmU  CoUege  Physia,  a  text  whidi  is 
used  at  present  in  the  general  physics 
classes  of  the  University.  His  major  re- 
search interest  is  in  radiation,  particu- 
larly that  of  die  infrared  r^on  of  the 
spectrum.  To  this  field  he  has  made  fun- 
damental contributions,  important  not 
only  for  the  information  they  yield,  but 
even  more  because  of  the  extenuve  de- 
velopments that  have  followed,  in  which 
similar  methods  have  been  utilized.  His 
own  investigations  and  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates have  brought  to  the  taboratoty 
high  disdnctioti,  and  established  it  as  a 
leading  center  for  infrared  research. 
Randall  in  1937  was  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Society. 

l^B  COURSES  OP  mSTRUCTIOK. — Until 
about  1880  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that 
anything  beyond  elementary  physics  was 
offered  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  Un- 
der C.  K.  Wead,  however,  mofe  work  in 
optics,  acousdcs,  and  electrical  measure- 
ments was  initiated.  Commercial  appli- 
cations of  electricity  had  been  develop- 
ing rapidly,  and  soon  after  Carhart  took 
chaise  in  1886  new  courses  began  to  ap- 
pear. Thus,  in  1888  was  instituted  a 
course  in  dynamoelectric  machinery,  and 
fai  1889  thoe  wen  courses  m  madiemati- 
cal  electricity,  in  electric  batteries,  and 
in  the  photometry  of  electric  lamps.  In 
1891-92  were  added  the  study  of  trans- 
formers, more  laboratory  work  in  elec- 
tricity, and  the  theory  of  light.  A  course 
in  the  theory  of  heat  was  first  offered  in 
1893-94,  advanced  studies  in  sound 
and  light  in  1895-96.  The  courses  in 
sound  and  light  were  taught  by  John  O. 
Reed;  those  in  electricity  were  given  by 
Carhart  and  Patterson. 

In  the  year  1900-1901  a  colloquium 
was  added,  for  vdiich  one  hour  of  credit 
was  ^ven  each  semester.  In  this  collo- 


quium advanced  students  joined  widi 

the  teaching  staff  in  presenting  reports 
on  research  and  on  other  topics  of  interest. 

Although  the  courses  in  general  phys- 
ics have  been  mo^fied  from  dme  to  time 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  preparing  Ibr 
the  different  professional  schools,  it  may 
be  said  that  since  1887  a  full  year's  course 
of  at  least  five  class  or  kbonitory  periods 
per  week  has  been  given.  At  present 
the  students  preparing  for  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  take  the  same 
course  in  physics  as  those  in  die  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
Of  engineering  students  an  additional 
amount  of  work  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems is  required. 

The  subject  of  thermodynamics  had 
been  well  developed  for  many  years  pre- 
viously, but  there  was  not  sufficient  de- 
mand for  advanced  study  in  this  subject 
until  the  year  1901-2,  when  Karl  £. 
Guthc  first  offered  a  course  under  this 
name.  A  course  in  electrochemistry  was 
introduced  by  Carhart  in  1902-3,  and 
one  endded  Advanced  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  by  Patterson  in  1904-5.  In 
1 907-8  instruction  in  the  measurement 
of  high  temperatures  was  begun  by  Ran- 
dall. Two  courses  in  advanced  physics 
were  given  by  Guthe,  be^^nning  in  1910- 
II.  These  have  since  given  way  to  sepa- 
rate intermediate  courses  in  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  and  light.  In  the  same  year 
were  announced  a  seminar  and  courses 
on  electromagnetic  theory  by  Guthe,  on 
direct  and  alternating  currents  by  Neil 
Hooker  Williams  (93^,  VhJD.  and  on 
radiation  by  Randall.  For  ten  years  fol- 
lowing Carhart's  resignation  the  labo- 
ratory course  in  electrochemistry  was 
carried  on  by  VS^Uiam  D.  Henderson  ('03, 
Ph.D.  '06),  who  later  became  Director 
of  the  University  Extension  Service. 

Courses  in  German  and  French  read- 
ing for  students  of  tiie  sciences  were  first 
listed  in  die  physics  group  in  1912-13.  A 
course  in  X  rays  was  first  offered  by 
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David  Locke  Webster  (Harvaid  'lo, 

Ph.D.  ibid.  '13)  in  1917-18,  and  one  on 
the  theory  of  gases  by  Walter  Francis 
G>lby  ('01,  Ph.D.  '09)  in  1920-21.  Work 
in  modem  physics  wu  introduced  by 
Colby  in  1921-1';,  as  was  also  the  study 
of  vacuum  tubes  by  Williams.  In  1923- 
24  appeared  announcements  of  courses  in 
quantum  mechanics  by  G>lby,  on  phyri- 
cal  optics  bv  William  Warner  Sleator 
('09,  Ph.D.  '17),  and  on  atomic  structure 
by  Ernest  Frankhn  Barker;  in  1924-25, 
geometrical  optics  by  Ralph  Alanson 
Sawyer  (Dartmouth  '15,  Ph.D.  Chicago 
'19),  theoretical  mechanics  by  Oskar 
B.  Klein  (Fil.Dr.,  Inst,  for  teor.  Fysik 
[Copenhagen]  '21),  spectral  series  by 
Randall,  X-ray  equipment  and  ap- 
paratus by  George  Allan  Lindsay  ('05, 
Ph.D.  '13),  and  electronics  and  conduc- 
don  of  dectricity  through  gases  by  Qra 
Stanley  DufFendack  (Chicago  '17,  Ph.D. 
Princeton  '22);  in  1925-26,  laboratory 
work  in  radioactivity  by  Arthur  Whit- 
more  Smith  (Dartmouth  '93,  Ph.D. 
Johns  Hopkins  '03);  in  1926-27,  hi^ 
frequency  measurements  by  Williams, 
architectural  acoustics  by  Daniel  Leslie 
Rich  (Waynesburg  '02,  Ph.D.  Michigan 
'15),  and  theory  of  spectra  by  Otto  La- 
porte  (Ph.D.  Munich  '24);  in  1927-28, 
quantum  mechanics  by  Laporte,  theory 
of  band  spectra  by  David  Mathias  Den- 
msoa  (Swardunore  '21, 1%.D.  Michigan 
'24),  infrared  radiation  by  Randall,  and 
contemporary  physics  by  George  Eu- 
gene Uhlenbeck  (Ph.D.  Leiden  '27);  in 
1928-29  a  proseminar  for  the  master's 
degree  and  a  year's  work  in  nxdecufav 
physics  for  graduate  students  not  special- 
izing in  physics,  and  quantum  theory 
and  atomic  structure  by  Denniaon.  In 
19*9*30  the  theory  of  atomic  spectra 
was  introduced  by  Samuel  Abraham 
Goudsmit  (Ph.D.  Leiden  '27),  and  some 
eleven  courses  of  special  investigation 
were  provided  for  graduate  students 
with  die  idea  of  offering  preliminary 


invesdgation  in  any  line  to  dme  not 
quite  ready  to  begin  a  subject  for  the 
doctor's  degree.  In  19 14  "55  a  non- 
technical course  in  general  physics  was 
introduced  by  Rich  especidly  fw  stu. 
dents  not  intending  to  continue  work  in 
physics;  in  1 937,  mechanics  of  fluids  by 
Lindsay;  in  1939,  nuclear  physics  by 
Horace  Richaid  Crane  (GUifbrnia  Inst. 
Tcchnol.  '30,  Ph.D.  md.  '34);  and  in 
1942,  introduction  to  aerodynamics  by 
Uhlenbeck.  Since  1920  Charles  Ferdinand 
Meyer  (Johns  Hopldna  '06,  PhJ>.  ikid, 
'12)  has  had  charge  of  the  laboratory  in 
physical  optics. 

The  average  numbers  of  courses  listed 
each  year  during  five-year  intervals  are 
given  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Interval  Nttml^ofCouilM 

UIKfCd 

1901-  6  33 
1906-11  a; 
1911-16  34 

1911-16  40 

1926-31  51 

1931-36  (4 

1936-41  48 

Nearly  all  of  the  courses  which  are 

now  considered  as  advanced  work  for 
graduate  students  have  been  added  since 
1920.  Among  the  few  exceptions  to  this 
are  courses  in  electricity  aiKl  magnetism 
and  in  thermodynamics. 

The  inclusion  of  new  courses  in  the 
curriculum  follows  rather  closely  the  ad- 
vance of  research  ui  any  particular 
phase  of  the  snlject.  For  example,  the 
great  activity  in  research  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  atom  in  the  years  about 
1920  corresponds  with  the  introductkm 
of  a  course  in  atomic  Structure  in  1923, 
and  the  development  of  new  types  of 
vacuum  tubes  and  their  application  to 
radio  communication  were  followed  by  a 
course  in  vacuum  tubes  in  I931.  In  gen- 
eral»  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
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the  amount  of  theoretical  phyucs  ofllered 

since  1920.  The  same  period  has  witnessed 
a  remarkable  growth  in  the  research  pro- 
ductivity of  the  department.  This  growth 
was  unquestionably  favored  by  the  un- 
usual conditions  in  physics  during  these 
years,  for  so  many  new  experimental  re- 
sults were  obtuned  through  such  agen^ 
cies  as  optical  and  X-ray  spectra— in  iact^ 
through  measurements  of  electromag- 
netic radiation,  from  the  greatest  wave 
length  down  to  cosmic  radiation  at  the 
other  extreme  of  the  spectrum— -that 
there  was  almost  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity for  new  investigation.  The  policy  of 
Karl  E.  Guthe,  Director  of  the  Physical 
Laboratory  from  191 1  until  191 5,  and 
of  H.  M.  Randall  since  that  time, 
was  definitely  to  encourage  research  to 
the  fullest  extent.  This  encouragement 
by  word,  by  example,  and  by  every  effort 
to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
the  problems  undertaken  has  been  a 
source  of  continual  inspiration  to  the 
members  of  die  staff*.  Fortunately,  the 
new  building  (East  Physics  Building), 
erected  in  1924,  afforded  more  space  and 
other  facilities  without  which  many  of 
the  investigations  since  successfully  car- 
ried on  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible. In  this  new  structure,  renamed 
the  Harrison  M.  Randall  Laboratory  of 
Physics  m  1940,  are  conducted  the  ad- 
vanced classes  as  well  as  the  research 
work.  The  offices  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  also  located  there. 
The  elementary  class  and  laboratory 
work,  is  carried  on  in  the  older  West 
Physics  Building. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  in 
physics  has  increased  rather  steadily, 
and  the  increase  has  been  rapid  since 
1925.  Because  of  the  different  manner  of 
publishing  registers  of  students  in  differ- 
ent years,  it  is  diHicult  to  obtain  complete 
and  rdiable  figures  on  the  total  number 
specializing  in  the  department  for  all  the 
years.  In  Table  II,  which  has  been  com- 


piled from  various  tabulations,  the  net 

numbers  of  graduate  students  specializ- 
ing in  physics  are  given  for  every  fifth 
year.  Previous  to  1890  the  subject  of 

specialization  was  not  recorded  in  the 
registers.  The  record  of  the  master's  and 
doctor's  degrees  begins  with  189 1. 

LABOKAToaiES. — ^Although  the  teach- 
mgof  physics  began  in  1843,  laboratory 
work  was  not  started  until  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester,  February  18, 
1878.  The  space  then  devoted  exclusively 


TABLE  II 


Tear 

Number  of 
Graduate 
Students 
Specializ- 
ing in 
Phyrics 

Master's 
Degrees 
Granted 

Doctot^t 
Degrees 
Granted 

1890-91 

I 

•  • 

1895-96 

4 

1 

1900-1901 

6 

1 

1905-  6 

>5 

5 

I 

1910-1 I 

18 

1 

I 

1915-16 

13 

1 

1 

1990^1 

17 

7 

•  • 

1915-16 

57* 

10 

7 

1930-31 

ii8* 

•5 

7 

1935-36 

100 

10 

5 

101 

ai 

8 

*  The  numbers  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  not 
net;  they  aie  the  tons  of  the  attendancea  far  the  aca- 
donk  year  and  saaHmr  adnoL  The  minber  of  A^lea. 

tions  in  these  ycm  n  not  definitely  obtainable;  itwmld 
probably  range  from  five  to  fifteen  each  year. 


to  the  Department  of  Physics  extended, 
as  stated  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time, 
"in  a  direct  line  over  125  feet,"  was  "well 
lighted  from  the  north,  east,  and  south," 
and  "was  provided  with  gas,  steam,  and 
water."  This  laboratory  was  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  Ifoiversity  Hall 
adjacent  to  the  office  occupied  by  Profes- 
sor C.  K.  Wead,  who  was  then  in  chaige 
of  the  mstruction  in  physics. 

A  new  $30,000  phyncs  laboratory,  the 
first  unit  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
West  Physics  Laboratory,  was  ready  for 
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occupancy  in  October,  1888.  The  baie- 

ment  and  the  second  story  were  occupied 
by  physics  and  the  third  story  by  the 
Iftbontory  of  hy^ene.  On  the  comple- 
tion isi  the  then  "new**  Medical  Buil^g 

in  1903,  the  laborator>'  of  hygiene  was 
removed  to  new  quarters,  thus  leaving 
much  needed  room  Ibr  die  devdopment 
of  physics  (see  VIII:  West  Fhysics 

Building). 

In  1905  an  addition,  costing,  with 
equipment,  about  ^5,000,  was  made.  An 
important  feature  of  this  addition  was  a 
well-equipped  lecture  room  (the  West 
Lecture  Room)  accommodating  four 
hundred  students.  The  entire  building  is 
still  used  exdudvely  by  die  department. 
It  houses  a  well-equipped  shop  employ- 
ing five  full-time  instrument  makers,  a 
liquid-air  plant  with  a  capacity  of  four 
quarts  per  hour,  a  glass-blowmg  room 
in  which  two  professional  glass  blowers 
work,  a  large  lecture  room,  six  apparatus 
rooms,  a  battery  room,  eight  rooms  for 
dementary  labwatory  work,  six  daas- 
rooms,  and  a  few  offices. 

In  1920,  two  large  rooms  at  the  north 
end  of  the  basement  in  Tappan  Hall  were 
taken  over.  One  was  used  for  spectro- 
graphlc  research,  and  the  other  served  as  a 
light  laboratory.  These  continued  to  be 
occupied  as  physics  laboratories  for  four 
years. 

During  1923  and  1924  a  new  building, 

standing  in  part  on  the  site  occupied 
from  1850  to  1913  by  the  first  Medical 
Building,  was  erected.  This  new  struc- 
ture^ the  East  Fhysics  Bmlding,  cost,  ex- 
dusive  of  equipment,  about  ^45o,oooand 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  Februarx-, 
19I4.  It  IS  an  L-shaped  building,  the  out- 
side of  the  L  bdng  144  feet  by  132  feet 
and  the  wings6ofeet  wide.  There  are  four 
floors  above  ground,  and  a  full-lighted 
basement;  under  about  three-fourths  of 
this  basement  is  a  subbasement,  and  un- 
der one-hdf  of  this  subbasemen  t  is  a  sub- 
subbasement,  making  the  building,  in 


part,  seven  stories  high.  The  soil  on 
which  the  structure  stands  is  good  build- 
ing gravel  to  a  depth  of  about  300  feet, 
and  the  water  table  is  about  80  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  This  very  favorable  soil 
condition  makes  the  lower  basements  not 
only  dry  but  also  exceptionally  free  from 
vibration.  These  lower  rooms,  well  venti- 
lated, well  lighted  artificially,  and  easily 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  have 
proved  to  be  the  rooms  most  in  demand 
for  research  (see  Part  VIII:  East  Phys- 
ics Building). 

The  building  is  of  the  skeleton-type 
consrnictinn,  the  reinforced  concrete  col- 
umns and  iioor  slabs  carrying  the  entire 
weight  and  prodding  almost  the  entire 
strength  of  the  structure.  This  type  of 
construction  permits  the  interior  walls 
and  partitions  to  be  of  light,  easily  re- 
movable hdbw  tile.  The  floors  were  fin. 
ished  before  these  light  partitions  were 
erected,  and  the  partitions  themselves 
have  been  kept  almost  entirely  free  from 
permanent  wiring  and  piping.  The  result 
is  that  rooms  may  easily  be  made  larger 
or  smaller  by  the  removal  or  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  wall.  Experience  has  proven 
this  type  of  eonstruction  to  be  a  very 
wise  one;  in  spite  of  careful  plannii^, 
many  changes  in  the  locations  of  par- 
titions have  been  found  desirable.  The 
skeleton  columns  were  so  spaced  as  to 
make  the  natural  unit  of  construction 
twelve  by  twenty-four  feet;  that  is, 
nearly  all  rooms  arc  either  of  this  size 
or  uf  a  small  int^;ral  multiple  of  this 
size.  A  two-unit  room  is  twenty^bur  feet 
square,  a  three-unit  room,  a  third  larger 
on  one  side. 

Probably  the  most  elaborate  single 
item  in  the  building  b  die  dectrical  wir- 
ing. In  addition  to  1 10-  and  220-volt 
D.C.  and  1 10-  and  220-volt  three-phase 
A.C.,  the  laboratory  has  three  battery 
rooms  and  several  motor  generators. 
Each  unit  room,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
lighting  and  power  service,  is  provided 
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with  circuits  which  permit  any  of  the 
available  sources  to  be  used.  On  the  aver- 
age about  six  individual  circuits  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  are  ayailable  m  each 
unit  room.  The  mCeroonnecting  of  this 
electrical  system  requires  over  thirty 
separate  plug-  and  switch-boards  rang- 
ing in  size  from  six  square  feet  to  eighty 
square  feet  each,  and  literally  thousands 
of  circuits.  The  electricians  who  wired 
the  building  made  the  remark  that  rein- 
forcing steel  might  have  been  dispensed 
widi,  die  concrete  being  sufficiently 
strengthened  with  electrical  conduits. 

Several  other  unusual  features  were 
incorporated,  which  permit  flexibility 
and  expansion  of  the  various  services 
siqjplying  d.fictricit7,  water,  gas,  steam, 
and  compressed  air;  also  special  wood 
mounting  strips  and  hundreds  of  thread- 
ed inserts  were  imbedded  in  the  oonorete 
walls  and  ceilings,  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  rigid  attachment  of  apparatus. 

A  four-unit,  two-story  room  was  pro- 
vided for  high-voltage  research;  also  a 
separate  two-story  building  on  its  own 
separate  and  very  special  foundation  was 
provided,  within  the  main  building,  for 
work  in  sound.  This  sound  buikting  con- 
tains two  soundproof  rooms  and  a  large 
reverberation  room,  adjacent  to  other 
rooms  planned  for  observation  in  sound. 
This  sound  building,  a  relatively  heavy 
stnictore^  is  the  most  nearly  free  from 
vibradon  of  any  place  in  the  Randall 
Laboratory.  The  lower  walls  and  floors 
of  the  main  building,  because  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  die  gravelly  soil  in  which  the 
bmlding  stands,  are  also  nearly  vibra- 
tionless;  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
special  piers  in  the  openings  of  the  lowest 
basement  floor  are  not  so  free  from  id- 
bration  as  are  the  lower  basement  walls. 

The  East  Physics  Building  is  used 
mainly  for  advanced  work.  About  55  per 
cent  of  it  is  given  over  wholly  to  research. 
AdvMiced  instructional  laboratories  oc- 
cupy an  additional  35  per  cent,  and  the 


remaining  20  per  cent  is  taken  up  by  of- 
fices, a  library,  and  three  classrooms.  1  he 
elementary  work  has  remained  in  the  old 
West  I%ysics  Building. 

According  to  present  plans  the  East 
Physics  Building  will  at  some  future  time 
be  extended  toward  the  west  and  north 
and  will  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
structure  now  existing,  form  a  U.  Within 
this  U  would  be  two  large  lecture  rooms, 
and  north  of  tiiese  would  be  an  instru- 
ment shop.  Acomdingly,  the  ground  area 
which  is  occupied  by  the  present  building 
is  less  than  one-half  the  area  which  the 
contemplated  complete  structure  will  oc- 
cupy. With  the  realization  of  this  devel* 
opment  the  West  Physics  Building  would 
no  longer  be  needed. 

Research. — The  extent  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  physics  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  indicated  by  a 
long  list  of  papers  and  reports,  some  five 
hundred  in  all,  originallv  published  in 
various  journals,  but  now  available  in 
collected  fcnin.  They  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  series: 

University  of  Michigan  Physical  Labo- 
ratories, Papers.  1879-1910^  6  voU 
umes. 

Gmtributions  from  the  Physical  Labora- 
tory of  the  I  'nivers.ty  of  Michigan. 
191 1-41,  6  volumes. 

Some  of  these  papers  are  concerned  with 
problems  in  the  teaching  of  physics,  but 
the  great  majority  deal  with  funda- 
mental principles,  either  presenting  sig- 
nificant experimental  results,  or  discuss- 
ing their  interpretation,  or  both.  A  very 
few  may  be  assigned  to  the  category  of 
applied  physics,  since  they  aim  primarily 
at  the  utilization  of  scientific  information 
rather  than  at  the  extension  of  knowledge. 
The  relatively  small  proportion  of  such 
"practical"  studies  does  not  by  any 
means  Mgnify  that  research  in  physics  is 
of  little  value  to  the  community,  nor  that 
the  specialists  in  this  field  are  insensitive 
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to  the  needs  which  their  science  might 
supply.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  a  some- 
what artifidal  classificatioii  which  tenib 
to  transfer  to  the  reabn  of  engineering 
any  development  the  aim  of  which  is 
primarily  utilitarian.  A  case  in  point  is 
provided  by  the  history  of  the  dynamo- 
electric  machinery  labOTatory.  The  prin^ 
ciple  of  electromagnetic  induction  was 
discovered  almost  simultaneously  by 
Joseph  Henry  and  by  Michael  Faraday 
in  the  year  1831,  but  itfcmained  a  mat- 
ter of  "academic"  interest  until  1876, 
when  the  first  practical  generator  was 
built.  This  machine  was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  by 
its  inventor,  Mr.  Charles  Brush  of  Cleve- 
land, a  former  Michigan  student.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  it  made  possible  the 
operation  of  an  arc  lamp  without  bat- 
teries. Professor  Langley,  after  seeing  the 
demonstration,  returned  to  the  labora- 
tory here  and  constructed  a  dynamo  of 
aimtlar  de«gn  but  with  some  improve- 
ments and  a  larger  output,  so  that  three 
arc  lamps  could  be  operated  at  once.  This 
early  machine  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  University.  It  constituted  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  laboratory  of  dynamoelectric 
machinery,  organized  at  first  in  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  later  developed 
mto  die  extensive  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

That  type  of  research  which  aims  at  a 
more  nearly  complete  understanding  of 
natural  laws,  without  concern  for  utili- 
tarian or  commercial  values,  is  often 
called  pure  science.  Investigations  of  this 
sort  dealing  with  a  very  great  variety  of 
subjects  have  been  included  in  the  re- 
search program  of  the  physics  labora* 
tory.  Most  of  diem  may  be  listed  in  a 
rough  classification  (Table  III). 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  so-called  classical  physics  had  as- 
sumed a  fairly  complete  and  consistent 
form,  the  last  major  developments  hav- 
ing been  in  the  field  of  electricity  and 


magnetism.  In  18R9  Henry  S.  Carhart 
wrote  in  his  vice-presidential  address  be- 
fore the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science: 

Even  popular  interest  in  dectricity  is  now 
well-nigh  universal.  Its  applications  increase 
with  such  prodigious  rapidity  that  only 
experts  can  keep  pace  with  them.  At  tihie 
same  time  the  developments  in  pure  electri- 
cal theory  are  such  as  to  astound  the  intelli- 
gent layman  and  to  inflame  die  imagination 
of  the  most  profiwuid  philowpher. 

Carhart  was  himself  a  profound  fcbolar 
in  this  field,  and  his  own  researches,  to- 
gether with  those  of  his  associates,  con- 
tributed gready  to  its  development.  Of 
pardcular  note  was  his  ser»s  of  studies 
(1899;  I9P3)  on  primary  cells,  revealing 

TABLE  m 

PubUthcd 
Reports 

Mechanics,  optics,  sound,  and  hcst.  •  70 

Electricity  and  magnetism   95 

Radiation  and  the  stmcture  of  matter  37J 
Mathematical   and   theoretical  de- 
velopments  65 

experimentally  and  explaining  thermo- 
dynamically  die  relation  of  the  electro- 
modve  form  in  a  cell  to  the  temperature 

and  concentration  as  well  as  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  constituents.  This  led  di- 
rectly  to  the  spectficadons  for  the  famous 
Carhart-Clark  standard  cell,  and  for  the 
legal  standard  volt.  The  legal  standard 
unit  for  the  measurement  of  electric  cur- 
rent is  the  international  ampere,  which 
depends  upon  the  electrochemical  equiv- 
alent of  silver.  The  value  of  this  constant 
was  measured  with  great  precision  by 
Guthe  in  1905.  Tiiese  and  similar  funda> 
mental  researches  attained  international 
recognition  and  contributed  materially 
to  the  high  standard  of  accuracy  which 
now  characterizes  electrical  measure- 
ments. In  subsequent  years,  however, 
the  primary  interest  of  the  department 
turned  to  other  fields,  and  contributions 
to  electrical  theory  have  been  less  sig- 
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lulicant.  An  exception  should  be  made, 
however,  for  the  recent  direct  measure- 
ments by  Neil  H.  Williams  of  the  charge 
per  dectnm  transported  by  a  current 
croning  a  vacuum  gap.  Although  the 
electron  charge  had  previously  been 
known,  it  was  only  through  indirect 
measurements  on  ions.  Williams'  value, 
of  course,  agreed  with  that  determined 
by  Millikan  in  19 13  for  the  charge  upon 
a  monovalent  ion.  The  observations 
upon  electrons  were  later  extended  and 
corrobcmted  by  similar  measurements 
upon  metallic  ions. 

Researches  in  electrical  conduction 
through  metals,  gases,  and  high  vacua, 
which  established  the  corpuscular  nature 
of  electrical  charges,  led  directly  to  the 
problem  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
matter,  i.e.,  the  constitution  of  atoms, 
mokcules,  and  crystals.  Bohr's  theory  of 
atomic  structure,  first  announced  in  1913, 
supplied  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  such 
investigations,  indicating  a  new  line  of 
attack  through  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions. It  is  not  surprising  that  during  the 
last  three  decades  the  major  interest,  and 
in  fact  almost  the  exclusive  research  ac- 
tivity, of  the  department  should  have 
been  devoted  to  this  field.  The  first 
spectroscopic  studies  at  Michigan,  pub- 
lished in  191 1  by  Randall,  dealt  with 
the  emission  of  infrared  (low-frequency) 
radiations  by  metallic  vapors  and  the 
reflection  of  infrared  rays  by  crystals. 
His  measurements  began  near  the  end  of 
the  visible  spectrum  and  extended  to 
wave  lengths  about  four  times  as  great. 
As  glass  becomes  opaque  in  this  region  it 
is  necessary  to  dispense  with  lenses  and 
use  only  mirrors  in  the  optical  system. 

The  disperdon  is  effiKted  1^  means 
of  a  diffraction  grating  ruled  upon  a 
polished  metal  surface.  These  infrared 
rays  can  be  detected  neither  by  the 
eye  nor  by  a  photographic  plate,  but 
only  duough  their  heating  efiect,  which 
is  extremely  minute.  The  temperature 


change  resulting  when  they  fall  upon  a 

sensitive  thermopile  gives  rise  to  an  elec- 
tric current  which  is  recorded  by  means 
of  a  galvanometer  of  high  sensitivity. 
Randall  brought  the  technique  of  these 
measurements  from  Tubingen,  where  he 
had  been  associated  with  one  of  the 
greatest  of  spectroscopists.  Professor  F. 
Faschen.  No  suitable  apparatus  bang 
available  on  the  market,  it  was  necessary 
from  the  first  to  construct  and  adapt  the 
equipment,  including  thermopiles,  gal- 
vanometers, and  mirrors.  This  develop, 
ment  in  measuring  apparatus  has  been 
almost  continuous  in  subsequent  years, 
with  vital  contributions  from  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group  associated  with  this 
research,  including  Randall,  Sleator, 
Barker,  Meyer,  Colby,  Firestone, Hardy, 
Wright,  and  others. 

In  19X  5  Sleator,  workh^  with  Randall, 
set  up  a  prism-grating  spectrometer  for 
the  study  of  the  molecular  absorption  of 
water  vapor,  the  design  of  which  has 
been  frequently  copied.  The  following 
year  this  instrument  was  used  by  Ran- 
dall and  Imes  for  their  famous  analysis 
of  the  absorption  bands  of  hydrogen 
chloride.  These  studies  mark  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  long  and  continuous  sequence 
of  investigations  upon  the  characteristic 
vibrational  and  rotational  motions  of 
various  gaseous  molecules,  which  have 
yielded  much  valuable  infonnation  about 
the  geometric  form  and  actual  dimen- 
sions of  different  molecules.  Ver\'  impor- 
tant contributions  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  observed  data  have 
been  made  by  Dennison  and  Colby. 

In  all,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
papers  dealing  with  spectroscopy  of  the 
infrared  have  been  published,  and  this 
laboratory  b  generally  reco|^iized  the 
world  over  as  the  principal  center  for 
such  work.  Major  improvements  in  ap- 
paratus have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  not  only  increasing  precision  and 
sensitivity,  but  also  very  gready  extend- 
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ing  the  range  of  wave  lengths  which 
may  be  studied.  With  an  instrument 
completed  by  H.  M.  Randall  in  1936, 
consisting  of  a  large  recording  spectrom- 
eter completely  enclosed  in  a  case 
which  may  be  evacuated,  measurements 
are  possible  to  wave  lengths  more  than 
two  hiinibed  times  those  of  red  li^t,  in 
fact,  practically  to  the  lower  limit  for 
radio  waves. 

A  second  important  type  of  spectro- 
soi^c  investigation  deals  with  visible 
and  ultraviolet  radiations,  both  from 
atoms  and  from  molecules.  In  these  the 
records  are  photographic.  R.  A.  Sawyer 
and  O.  S.  Dnifendack,  with  tiidr  as- 
sociates, have  been  responsible  for  most 
of  this  work,  which  is  represented  by 
some  ninety-five  papers.  The  earliest  of 
these  appeared  m  1921.  Studies  of  the 
excitation  of  various  spectral  lines  from 
different  atoms  and  their  classification 
are  of  great  interest  not  only  troni  the 
standpoint  of  atomic  mechanics  but  also 
because  they  find  applications  in  rather 
widely  separated  fidds.  Astronomy  and 
astrophysics,  for  instance,  depend  very 
much  upon  spectroscopic  information 
for  their  determmations  of  the  tempenu 
ture  and  other  physical  conditions  in 
stars  and  nebulae.  Such  observations 
may  also  be  utilized  for  chemical  analysis 
in  the  quantitative  determination  of  very 
small  traces  of  different  metals.  DufFen- 
dack  has  pioneered  in  this  type  of  work 
and  also  in  studies  of  the  critical  po- 
tentials of  atoms  and  molecules  through 
controlled  impacts.  Sawyer  is  responuble 

for  recent  developments  in  precision 
spectrocheniical  analysis,  particularly  of 
ferrous  metals,  a  contribution  of  very 
considerable  importance  from  the  in- 
dustrial point  of  view.  He  has  been  con- 
cerned also  with  measurements  in  the 
extremely  short-wave  ultraviolet  region, 
and  with  tiie  determination  and  inter- 
pretation of  hyperfine  structure  in  spec- 
tral lines. 


The  study  of  X  radiation  yields  inti- 
mate and  characteristic  information  re- 
garding the  structure  of  atoms  and 
their  geometrical  arrangement  in  crys- 
tals. In  1920,  when  this  field  was  just 
beginning  to  be  systematized,  G.  A.  Lind- 
say adopted  it  as  his  special  mterest,  em- 
phasizing particulariy  tiie  precise  meas- 
urement and  dasrification  of  absorption 
edges.  His  first  report  appeared  in  1922, 
Very  shortly  thereafter  J.  M.  Cork  bqgan 
a  program  of  work  in  the  same  field,  ex- 
tending the  systematic  classification  of 
atomic  levels  to  some  of  the  less  well- 
known  elements.  Of  particular  interest  in 
this  connection  was  his  work  on  element 
Now  61,  one  of  the  very  last  chemical  ele- 
ments to  be  discovered.  Cork  also  made 
some  oi  the  earhest  grating  measure- 
ments of  the  wave  lengths  of  X  rays, 
showing  an  inomststency  in  the  previous 
crystal  measurements,  which  demanded 
a  slight  increase  in  the  accepted  value  of 
the  electron  charge.  This  result  has  since 
been  abundandy  confirmed. 

The  optical  gratings*  by  means  of 
which  wave  lengths  are  determined,  con- 
sist of  polished  metal  surfaces  ruled  with 
parallel  and  equidistant  lines.  The  dis- 
tances between  successive  lines  must  be 
greater  than  the  wave  length  measured, 
but  preferably  not  much  greater.  Even 
the  finest  gratings,  having  perhaps  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  lines  per  inch,  are 
ver>'  coarse  in  comparison  with  X  rays. 
For  the  far  infrared,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
gratings  with  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
lines  per  inch  are  required.  Effective 
work  throughout  the  spectrum  is  pos- 
sible only  when  a  considerable  selection 
of  suitable  gratings  is  available,  and  the 
Department  of  Physics  is  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  this  respect,  since  it  possesses 
an  excellent  ruling  machine  (one  of  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  such  machines  in 
existence).  The  development  work  in 
connection  with  thb  mechanism  and  in 
the  preparation  and  ruling  of  surfaces 
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has  been  largely  under  the  direction  of 
Barker,  since  his  infrared  investigations 
were  among  the  first  which  required 
gntiiigs  not  obtainabk  elsewhere. 

Entirely  different  methods  must  usu- 
ally be  employed  for  measurements  in 
the  range  of  radio  waves.  An  interesting 
fecent  development  in  Vi^lliains'  labonu 
toiy,  however,  involves  the  prodiicdonof 
radio  waves  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
length  and  their  measurement  by  means 
of  gratings  built  up  of  nurow  metal 
stxifw.  The  problem  of  producing  such 
waves  is  one  requiring  much  ingenuity, 
since  tubes  having  almost  microscopic 
dimensions  must  be  constructed,  and 
never  before  have  grating  measurements 
of  this  sort  been  attempted.  These  radia- 
tions are  found  to  yield  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  structure  of  certain 
molecules. 

The  most  recent  and  perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  experimental  develop- 
ment in  atomic  physics  sponsored  by 
diis  department  is  an  attack  upon  the 
problem  of  nuclear  constitution  through 
artificial  disintegration  of  atoms  and  in- 
duced radioactivity,  it  was  begun  by 
Cork  in  1934,  when  he  constructed  a 
Van  de  Graaff  generator  designed  to  de- 
velop a  potential  difference  of  one  million 
volts.  This  instrument  was  replaced  in 
1936  by  the  million-volt  transformer 
equipment  planned  and  assembled  by 
II.  R.  Crane  and  by  the  cyclotron,  for 
which  Randall  and  Cork  were  responsible. 
The  latter  apparatus  has  a  magnet 
weighing  ninety  tons,  with  pole  pieces 
thirty  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  ca 
pable  of  accelerating  ions  by  means  of 
successive  impulses  up  to  speeds  corre- 
sponding to  twelve  million  equivalent 
volts.  This  instrument  has  made  pos- 
sible the  production  of  a  great  variety  of 
radioactive  atoms  which  do  not  occur 
m  nature  and  which  are  useful  as  tods 
in  many  new  types  of  invesdgatioti.  It 
also  sufqplies  neutrons  in  very  laife 


numbers.  Researches  in  physics  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  cyclotron  include 
studies  of  nuclear  energy  levels,  the 
productioQ  and  measurement  of  gamma 
radiations,  the  upper  limits  of  beta-ray 
energies,  the  scattering  of  neutrons,  and 
the  precise  determination  of  atomic 
masses. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the 

output  from  the  cyclotron  is  utilized  in 
activities  outside  the  Department  of 
Physics.  These  include  tracer  chembtry, 
studies  in  plant  and  animal  metabolism 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  neutrons, 
and  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases  by 
radiotherapy. 

During  the  decade  191 5  to  1925  the 
accumulation  of  experimental  data,  par- 
ticularly upon  atomic  problems,  was  so 
enormous  and  the  necessary  changes  in 
pomt  of  view  were  so  far-reaching  that 
the  department  came  to  feel  acutely  the 
need  for  specialists  in  systematization 
and  in  interpretation.  Throughout  tliis 
period  W.  F.  Colby  had  generously  con. 
suited  and  co-operated  with  various  ex- 
perimentalists, meanwhile  carrying  most 
of  the  responsiblity  for  instruction  in 
theoretical  physics.  In  1923  Dr.  Oskar  B. 
Klein  was  appointed  to  the  staff  and  as- 
signed courses  in  mechanics  and  quantum 
theory.  His  contributions,  both  in  the 
dassroom  and  in  the  seminar,  wero  of 
great  value  during  the  three  years  of  his 
residence  in  this  country.  Otto  Laporte, 
who  had  already  attained  distinction  in 
the  field  of  complex  atomic  spectra,  was 
appointed  in  1926.  His  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  spectrum  of  iron  are 
especially  well  known.  In  1927  the  de- 
partment materially  enlarged  the  group 
in  theoretical  physics  by  the  addition  of 
D.  M.  Dennison,  S.  A.  Gottdsmi^  and 
G.  E.  Uhlenbeck. 

Dennison  has  made  contributions  ot 
the  very  first  rank  in  the  field  of  molec- 
ular mechanics,  co-operating  effectively 
in  the  studies  of  infrared  radiation  and 
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band  sp>ectra.  Several  of  his  papers  are 
very  well  known,  in  particular  his  discus- 
sion of  ordio-  waA.  pvm-hydrogen,  and 
the  predicdon  regtmUng  thdr  separatkm, 
and  his  masterly  summary  of  the  me- 
chanical problem  of  molecular  vibrations. 

Goudsmit's  field  is  also  that  of  com- 
plex atomic  spectra.  Uhlenbeck  and  he 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  concept  of 
electron  spin  which  is  now  an  indispen- 
sable element  in  the  solution  of  all  spec- 
troscopic problems.  This  idea  and  its 
implications  have  also  been  extended 
by  Goudsmit  to  the  realm  of  nuclear 
Structure  and  the  mutual  interaction  of 
dementary  particles.  Both  Uhlenbeck 
and  Laporte  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  quantum  mechanics  and 
also  to  purely  mathematical  develop- 
ments upcm  which  it  dqpends. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  to  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  other  departments 
and  research  units  whenever  this  can  be 
done  to  advantage.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Engineering  Research, 
since  its  organization,  has  niamtamcd  an 
extensive  program  m  physics  and  has  oc- 
cupied space  in  the  Randall  Laboratory. 
One  member  of  the  departmental  staff  is 
assigned  to  each  research  project  as  con- 
sultant. These  projects  originate  with 
various  industrial  organizations  and  have 
included  such  problems  as  noise  reduc- 
tion in  automobiles  and  other  mecha- 
nisms, the  development  of  devices  for 
testing  and  inspecting  bearing  sur&oe8» 
the  improvement  of  spark  plugs  and 
ignition  apparatus,  and  the  spectrum 
analysis  of  steel  and  of  metallic  alloys. 
Judged  by  the  satisfaction  of  its  clients, 
the  staff  has  a  high  record  of  success  in 
the  field  of  applied  physics.  Floyd  Al- 
burn Firestone  (Case  '21,  Ph  l^.  Michi- 
gan 'j  I )  was  appointed  in  1923  as  the  first 
research  physicist  tmder  this  program, 
but  since  1926  has  been  a  member  of  the 
r^;ular  staif.  Most  of  his  contributions 


are  in  the  field  of  acoustics,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  industrial  appli- 
cations. 

Another  typical  co-operative  research 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Medical  School  and 
a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
This  has  developed,  under  Duffendack 
and  Thompson,  a  spectroscopic  proce- 
dure for  the  rapid  quantitative  analysis 
of  body  fluids  for  minute  traces  of  vari- 
ous metallic  constituents.  Randall  and 
Wright,  also  associated  with  this  project, 
devised  spectroscopic  means  for  the  de- 
tection by  infrared  measurements  of 
several  amino  adds  which  are  of  great 
physblogical  importance. 

A  second  association  of  physics  and 
medicine  has  been  developed,  under  a 
grant  from  tiie  Rackham  Fund,  for  the 
production  and  study  of  neutrons  and 
artificially  radioactive  atoms  and  the  de- 
termination of  their  physiological  and 
therapeutic  significance.  The  cyclotron 
and  high-tension  equipment  are  being 
utilized  for  these  investigations. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  de- 
partmental equipment  is  tiie  electron 
microscope  now  bang  operated  under 
DuflRendack's  supervision.  It  is  an  in- 
strument of  great  promise  and  wide  ap- 
plicability, providing  very  much  higher 
magnifications  dum  are  available  by  any 
other  means.  It  is  being  applied  in  in- 
vestigations on  the  structure  of  matter 
and  also  in  the  fields  of  bacteriology, 
biology,  metallurgy,  and  engineering. 

In  any  field  of  knowledge  the  Uni- 
versity has  two  responsibilities:  the  dis- 
covery and  interpretation  of  new  truths 
and  the  conservation  and  transmission  of 
existing  information.  Almost  from  the 
beginning  of  its  scholarly  activities  the 
Department  of  Pliysics  has  developed 
both  of  these  functions  simultaneously. 
One  of  its  very  important  scientific  ac« 
tivities  has  been  the  production  of  text- 
books of  the  first  rank.  The  texts  by 
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Carhart  were  particularly  famous  and 
were  very  widely  used  for  many  years. 

The  scientific  standing  which  has  been 
attuned  by  the  Department  of  Physics 
during  the  last  two  decades,  its  most 
active  period,  is  due  not  simply  to  the 
individual  eminence  of  various  staff 
members,  but  arises  in  laiigfi  measure 
from  two  other  factors.  One  is  the  spirit 
of  cordiality  and  co-operation  which  per- 
vades the  group,  and  the  other,  even 
more  significant,  is  Randall's  inspiring 
and  sympathetic  leadership,  extending 
through  almost  the  whole  of  this  period. 

The  instrument  shop. — A  summary 
of  the  research  activities  in  physics 
would  not  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  effective  service  rendered  by  the 
instrument  shop.  Its  staff  includes  five 
trained  instrument  makers,  under  the 
supervirion  of  Mr.  Hermann  Roemer, 
and  a  very  skillful  glass  blower,  Mr. 
Gunther  Kessler.  The  shop  not  only  sup- 
plies a  service  department,  but  also  un- 
dertakes without  hesitation  and  handles 
in  the  most  competent  way  theconstruc- 
tion  of  elaborate  and  delicate  apparatus 
for  all  sorts  of  precision  work.  Of  especial 
note  b  the  ruling  machine  previously 
mentioned,  which  was  designed  and  con- 
structed here,  and  is  now  under  the 
diarge  of  Mr.  Paul  Weyrich,  who  also 
builds  the  sensitive  diermopiles  and 
makes  the  optical  mirrors.  Vacuum  sys- 
tems, gauges,  and  other  apparatus  of 
glass  and  quartz  also  are  continually  in 
demand. 

Thb  summer  symposia  on  theoreti- 
cal PHYSICS. — The  summer  symposia 
had  their  ratlier  modest  beginnings  in 
the  summer  of  1923.  In  that  year  two 
nonresident  lecturers,  Professor  K.  T. 
Compton,  then  of  Princeton  University, 
and  Professor  F.  A.  Saunders,  of  Harvard 
University,  were  invited  to  give  courses 
in  modem  physics.  The  results  of  this 
innovation  were  sufficiently  gratifying 
to  warrant  a  continuation  of  the  policy. 


and  during  die  next  few  years  the  follow- 
ing men  were  called  as  lecturers  to  the 
Department  of  Physics  (the  institutional 
connections  given  are  those  which  they 
had  at  the  time  they  lectured  in  the  sym- 
posia at  Ann  Arbor) : 

19I4  W.  L.  Bragg,  University  of  Man- 
chester, Ejigland 

1925  P.  D.  Foote,  Bureau  of  Standards 
W.  P.  Davey,  Researdi  Laboratory  of 

the  General  Electric  Company 
H.  Fletcher,  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company 

1926  Dr.  C.  E.  St.  John,  Mount  Wilami 

Solar  Observatory 
K.  F.  Herzfeld,  University  of  Munich, 
Germany 

1927  £.  A.  Milne,  University  of  Man- 

dwsler,  England 

The  year  1927  closed  the  first  period 
of  development  of  the  physics  symposia. 
When  this  period  was  reviewed,  several 
points  stood  out  dearly.  The  nonresident 
lecturers  had  been  stimulating  both  to 
the  graduate  students  and  to  the  regular 
staff  of  the  department.  The  influence 
of  the  lecturoa,  however,  had  been 
purely  local  in  character;  their  presence 
had  not  attracted  any  great  attention 
outside  of  the  University.  Moreover, 
those  lecturers  who  were  primarily  theo- 
retical physicists  had  been  able  to  give 
more  to  their  audiences  than  had  the 
experimental  physicists.  This  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  difficulty  of  satis- 
factorily describing  an  experimental 
technique  it  must  be  learned  from  ac- 
tual experience — and  by  the  tact  that  the 
principal  advances  then  being  made  in 
physics  were  in  the  field  of  theoretical 
research. 

In  the  summer  of  1928  a  series  of 
special  courses  was  offered  in  theoretical 
physics;  these  were  supplemented  by  in- 
formal colloquia  on  the  most  recent  de- 
vebpments  of  the  subject.  Professor  U. 
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A.  Kramers,  then  of  the  Rijks  Uni- 
versiteit,  Utrecht,  Holland,  gave  courses 
on  WKve  mechanics.  Pkvfessor  E.  C. 
Kemble,  of  Harvard  University,  lectured 

on  band  spectra.  In  addition  to  the  non- 
resident lecturers,  S.  A.  Goudsmit  and 
G.  £.  Uhlenbeck,  who  had  recently  been 
called  to  the  University  of  Midiigan, 

gave  courses  on  the  quantum  theory  of 
spectra  and  on  Einstein  Bose  undFcrmi- 
Dirac  statistics,  respectively. 

The  success  of  diis  first  sympoMum  on 
theoretical  physics  was  unmistakable. 
Not  only  were  many  graduate  students 
attracted  to  the  University  to  attend  the 
courses,  but,  better  still,  a  connderable 
number  of  distinguished  i^tocs  came, 
who  participated  in  the  colloquia  and 
held  discussions  with  the  lecturers.  1  hese 
visitors  were  men,  all  hdders  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  d^(rees,  who  were  them- 
selves actively  engaged  in  productive  re- 
search. It  was  possible  during  the  en- 
suiqg  year  to  trace  in  a  number  of  articles 


in  scientific  journals  ideas  which  had  had 
their  inception  in  the  discussions  of  the 
symposium.  The  ii^uence  of  thk  meet- 
ing was  national  and  intetnadonal  rather 

than  local. 

The  character  of  the  summer  symposia 
on  theoretical  physics  was  established  by 
the  symposiiun  of  the  summer  of  1928, 
and  during  the  ensuing  years  it  has  only 
become  more  permanent  and  definitely 
determined.  Each  succeeding  year  has 
seen  men  of  intematicmal  reputation  in 
physics  come  to  Ann  Arbor  as  lecturers; 
these  men  have  played  and  are  now 
playing  the  most  prominent  roles  in  the 
development  of  the  subject.  In  addition 
to  the  nonresident  lecturers,  n»smbers  of 
the  regular  physics  staff  have  usually 
appeared  on  the  programs.  In  Table  IV 
are  listed  the  symposium  lecturers  and 
their  topics  for  the  years  1929  to  194I. 
Except  where  explicitly  stated  other- 
wise, the  courses  ran  for  the  full  length 
ofthesesstcm* 


TABLE  IV 

P.  A.  M.  Dirsc,  Cambridge  University*  England 

 Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics 

E.  A.  Milne,  Oxford  University,  England  Problems  in  Astrophysici 

Leon  Brillouin,  Univenity  of  Paris,  France  Quantum  Statistics 

K.  F.  Heixfeld,  Johns  Hopkins  Univernty  Statistical  Mechuuci 

Edward  U.  Condon,  Princrton  University  Introduction  toC^iaatum  bfedlUMCt 

D.  M.  Denniaon,  University  of  Michigan  Band  Spectra 

1930 

VwnA  S.  Ehrenfest,  University  of  Lddea,  Holland 

 , . . .  .Piroblenu  in  Modem  and  Gaasicd  Fhynei 

Enrico  Fenm,  Royal  Uaivcnitjr  of  Rone,  Italy 

*  Quantum  Electrodynamics 

Flulip  M.  Morse,  Prinoeton  University  Qaantom  Medianici  (seven  weeks) 

S.  A.  Goudsmit,  University  of  Michigan  Quantum  Theory  of  Atomic  Spectra 

G.  E.  Uhlenbeck,  Univenity  of  Michigan  Applications  of  the  Theory  of  Probability  in 

Fhyncs 

Aiadd  Soounerield,  Umvenity  of  Mnnidii  Ger- 

flMny  Electron  Theon,-  of  Metals  (four  weeks);  Sekcted 

Problems  of  Wave  Mechanics  (four  weeks) 
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Woll(p«g  Fuili,  Umvemtjr  of  Zuiich,  Switnt- 

tuM   .PMblemi  of  Nudesr  Physics  (four  weeks);  Applies* 

tion  of  Qv:antuin  Theory  to  PtaUemtof  Thonal 
Equilibrium  (four  weeks) 
H.  A.  Knnen,  Uaifcnity  of  Utn^  HbltMid.  .QDantom  Mediunct  and  ClaMieal  Mbddt 
J.  R  OppenhcbMr,  Galilbmi*  Inidtule  of  Tech- 
nology  General  Quantum  Theory  of  Transitions  (four  weeks) 

\V.  F.  Colby,  University  of  Michigan  Theory  of  Band  Spectra 

G.  E.  Uhlenbeck,  University  of  Michigan  The  Theory  of  Probability  in  Physics 

Otto  Laporte,  University  of  Michigan  Quantum  Theory  of  Atomic  Spectra 

'93' 

Werner  Hciscnberg,  University  of  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many Selected  Problems  in  Quantum  Mechanics 

Gnfory  Btatp  New  York  University  The  Quantum  Theory  of  Radiation  and  IMqmioii 

S.  A.  Gondamit,  University  of  MidUgan  Theory  of  Hyperfine  Stractnre  of  Spectral  Unes 

D.  M.  Dennim,  Unhnetaity  of  Mid^pm ...... .Tlwoty  of  Band  Spettn 

m3 

Niels  Bohr,  Univctricy  of  Copenhageii,  Den- 
mark The  Foundations  of  Quantum  Mechanics  (two 

weeks) 

Enrico  Fermi,  Royal  University  of  Rome,  Italy.  .  Stnicturc  of  the  Atomic  Nucleus 

J.  H.  Van  Vleck,  University  of  Wisconsin  Recent  Developments  in  the  Theory  of  Magnetism 

S.  A.  Goudsmit,  University  of  Michigan  Stracture  of  Atomic  Spectra 

G.  1',.  Uhlenbeck,  L'ni%-ersity  of  Michigan  Quantum  Mechanics 

D.  M.  Dcnnison,  University  of  Michigan  Theory  of  Band  Spectra 

'934 

George  Gamow,  Folytechnical  Institute  of  Lenin- 
grad, Russia  Tlic  Atomic  Nucleus 

J.  R.  Oppenheimcr,  University  of  California  The  Theory  of  the  Positron  (three  weeks) 

E.  O.  Lawrence,  University  of  California  Artificial  Disintegration  of  Atomic  Nuclei  (four 

weeki) 

Thomas  H.  Johnson,  Bartol  Research  Founda- 
tion Coamic  Rays  (two  weeks) 

Arthur  H.  C(impt<in,  University  of  Chicago  Cosmic  Rays  (three  lectures) 

G.  E.  Uhlenbeck,  University  of  Michigan  The  Dirac  Theory  of  the  Electron  (four  weeks) 

D.  M.  Deniuaon,  Univenity  of  Midhigan  IntrodoctioD  lo  Quantum  Mechaaici 

'935 

EwieoFlermi,  Royal  UMvenityof  Rom^  Italy. .  .Selected  Saljeeta  in  Qwuitnin  Meduuiica 

Fdix  Blodi,  Stanford  Umvcnity  The  Quantum  Hieoiy  of  the  Metalik  State  (fiivr 

weeks) 

S.  A.  Goudsmit,  University  of  Michigan. .......Theory  of  Atomic  Structure 

G.  £.  Uhleobeck,  University  of  Michigan  Advanced  QMantum  Mechanics  (four  weeks) 

'936 

P.  V.  Ewald,  Tcchnischc  Hochschule,  Stuttgart, 

Germany  The  Theory  of  the  Solid  State 

E.  O.  Lamene^  Unsvenity  of  CaKlbnda  The  Design  and  Tcdmiqiie  of  Cydocmas  Cfaur 

weeks) 

H.  A.  Bethe,  Cornell  Univwrity  The  Physics  of  High  Speed  Futidca  (four  weeka) 

Edward  U.  Qiadoa,  Prinoettm  Uohreiaity  The  Quantum  Mechanical  IVeatmcnt  of  Selected 

Problems  (six  weeks) 
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Grei'orv  Breit,  University  of  Wisconsin . . 

I.  Rabi,  Columbia  University  

D.  M.  Dcnnison,  University  of  Michigaa 
Otto  Laporte,  Univenity  of  Michigan . . . 


.  Special  Topics  in  Nuclear  Tlieory  (two  weeks) 
.Nuclear  Moments  (two  weeks) 
.Theory  of  Band  Spectra 
.Structure  of  Atomic  Spectra 


Enrico  Fermi,  Royal  University  of  Rome,  Italy. .  .Theory  of  Beta  DisintCgntum  (thfce  VCeks) 

G.  E.  Uhlcnbeck,  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland . Nuclear  Structure 

James  Franck,  Johns  Hopkins  Universitjr. ..... .Photochemistry  and  Photosynthesis  (one  week) 

L.  H.  Thomas,  Ohio  State  University  Numerical  Soiutioa  of  Wave  Fuactions  (two  weeks) 

F.  N.  D.  Kuric,  University  of  Qdifomia  Beta  and  Gamma  Radiation  (six  wedu) 

Kaatmir  Fajans,  Univenity  of  Michigan  Chemical  Foicea  and  Atoinic  Structure  (three 

weeks) 

H.  A.  Krampf';,  University  of  Leiden,  Hollnnd.    Relativity  and  Spin;  Radiation  Theory 

P.  P.  Ewald,  Cambridge  University, England. . .  .X  Rays  and  Crystal  Structure  (one  week) 

Gregory  Breit,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Nuclear  Forces  (four  weeks) 

H.  A.  Bethcj  Cornell  Univenity  Nuclear  Physics  (three  weeks) 

E.  B»  Wilson,  Harvasd  Univenity.  Infrared  and  Raman  Spectra  (two  weeka) 

F.  Sdti,  General  BJeetrk  Company  Theory  of  die  Solid  Sute  (two  vedw) 

'939 

Enrico  Fermi,  Columbia  University  Cosmic  Rays 

E.  J.  Williams,  University  of  Wales  Scattering  of  Cosmic  Ray  Partides  (five  weeks) 

G.  Herzberg,  University  of  Saskatchewan  Band  Spectra 

J.  A.  Wheder,  ftinceson  Univernty  The  Interaction  Betwieen  Radiatkm  and  the  NucJeos 

(six  weeks) 

G.  B.  B.  M.  Svdkerland,  Cambridge  Univenity, 
England  Iftfrand  Spectra  (two  vreeks) 

E.  P.  Wigner,  Princeton  UniveiWty.  Theory  of  the  .Atomic  Nucleus 

R.  Serber,  University  of  Illinois  Theory  of  the  Meson  (two  weeks) 

W.  H.  Furry,  Harvard  University  Theory  of  Radiation  (two  weeks) 

F.  W.  London,  Duke  University  Low  Temperature  Physics  (three  weeks) 

B.  Rossi,  University  of  Chicago  Cosmic  Rays  (two  weeks) 

D.  M.  Dennison,  University  of  Michigan  .Band  Spectra 

G.  E.  Uhlenbecl^  Univenity  of  Micb^an  Theoretical  A^ecta  of  Cosmic  Rays 

Wolfgang  Pauli,  Princeton  Univernty  Recent  Field  Theories 

F.  Seitz,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Theory  of  Solids  (five  weeks) 

J.  Schwinger,  University  of  Cafifemia  Nttdear  Forces  (four  weeks) 

V.  F.  Wcisskopf,  University  of  Rochesler  Nuclear  Reactions  (two  weeks) 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  coilcxiuia.  These  men  have  come  from 

summer  symposia  at  Michigan  have  the  important  centers  of  physics  in  the 

exerted  an  influence  on  physics  which  is  United  States  and  abroad.  In  Table  V 

both  national  and  international  in  its  are  listed  the  numbers  of  students  and 

scope.  The  distinguished  guests  have  guests  attending  within  a  sequence  of 

contributed  much  to  the  (Uscusuons  and  typical  yean. 
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The  role  whidi  die  symposia  have 
played  in  the  development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  has  been  of  very 
real  importance.  The  meetings  have  been 


TABLE  V 


Year 

Graduate 
Students 

Guests 

1928 

43 

18 

1929 

59 

40 

1930 

51 

aj 

1931 

80 

35 

I93« 

79 

09 

»933 

57 

47 

1934 

6a 

39 

an  inspiration  to  the  members  of  the 
regular  staff  as  well  as  a  direct  practical 
aid  in  furthering  many  research  pro- 
The  influence  of  the  symposia 


upon  the  number  of  graduate  students 
in  the  department  enrolled  during  the 
summer  session  is  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going table,  although  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  yean  also  coincide  with 
a  period  of  rapid  expansion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics,  and  it  would  be 
difhcuit  to  distmguish  between  the  two 
effects.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in  die 
number  of  graduate  students,  there  has 
been  a  marked  advance  in  the  quality 
and  degree  of  ability  of  the  students, 
which  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
symposia. 

Chaelbs  F.  Mbybk 
Gbokob  a.  Lxhdsay 
Daniel  L.  Rich 
Ernest  F.  Barkek 
Datid  M.  Dsk  mtoir 
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THE  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence was  formally  established  at 
die  Univenity  of  Michigan  in 
1910.  At  the  February  meeting  of  that 
year,  the  Regents  authorized  Acting 
President  Hutchins  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  to  the  Board  for  appoint- 
ment a  professor  of  political  science, 
"this  chair  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
die  Arts"  (RJP.»  1906-10,  p.  660).  At  the 
April  meeting,  the  dection  of  a  professor 
of  political  science  was  made  upon  Dr. 
Hutchins'  recommendation.  Jesse  Sid- 
dall  Reeves  (Amherst  '91,  L.H.D.  hoa« 
iiic/.  '26,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '94, 
LL.D.  Williams  '33),  then  an  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  was  so  chosen  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  September,  1910. 

Instruction  in  the  field  which  has  come 
to  be  set  apart  as  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science  seems  to  have  been  begun 
in  i860,  when  the  Regents  voted  as  fol- 
lows: 

ResolveJ,  That  the  resident  I.nw  Professor 
be  required  during  the  vacation  of  the  Law 
Department  to  deliver  before  the  Senior 
Class  of  the  Academical  Department  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law 
and  History  and  that  he  receive  therefore  an 
additional  salary  of  ^500  per  mmtm,  {R.P., 

That  diis resolution  was  adopted  In  i860 
is  significant.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
great  American  constitutional  crisis  im- 
pended, and  the  Events  reco^iiznl  the 
duty  of  a  state  educational  institution  to 
inform  its  students  on  the  constitutional 
system  under  which  they  were  living. 
The  reddent  professor  of  hrw  was  Thomas 
Mclntyre  Cooley,  then  just  beginning 
his  long  and  invaluable  services  to  the 


Universitv.  It  was  fortunate  that  such 
a  man  could  be  called  upon.  It  may 
be  surmised  that  it  was  in  these  lectures, 
pven  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
that  Judge  Cooley  began  that  exposition 
of  the  Guistitudon  die  influence  of 
which  came  in  time  to  extend  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  University  in  his 
classical  works.  Constitutional  Law  and 
CmstttkHmuU  LimHaHmts,  The  coming 
of  the  Civil  War  seriously  reduced  the 
attendance  at  the  University.  The  stu- 
dents were  in  the  field,  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  might  have  had  from 
Coolcv  had  they  remained  in  college. 
The  lectures  seem  to  have  continued 
until  1865,  when,  by  action  of  the  Board, 
Professor  Cboley  was  **excused  from  his 
present  duties  connected  with  the  Liter- 
ary Department"  {R.P.,  1S64-70,  p.  80). 

When  next  the  curriculum  provided 
for  tnstracdon  in  the  field  of  government 
it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  History,  and  there  it  remained, 
for  the  most  part,  until  1910.  This  was  a 
natural  arrangement  at  the  dme.  Except 
at  Columbia  University,  where  a  school 
of  political  science  was  founded  in  1880 
under  Professor  John  W.  Burgess,  the 
study  of  political  science  was  centered 
about  the  history  of  political  institutions, 
and  even  at  Columbia  the  influence  of 
the  historical  school  was  strong.  At  Johns 
Hopkins,  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams 
refused  to  make  a  dtstincdon  between 
history  and  political  science.  Upon  the 
wall  of  his  seminar  room  appeared  in 
large  letters  the  words  of  Freeman:  "His- 
tory is  past  politics  and  politics  present 
history" — a  half-truth  which  he  took 
as  his  motto.  The  teaching  of  history  at 
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the  University  of  Midi  igan,  as  elsewhere, 
was  largely  political,  and  the  meaning  of 
institutions  was  sought  in  their  origin 
and  development. 

In  1868-69  Charles  Kendall  Adams 
('61,  A.M.  "62,  LL.D.  Harvard  '86)  of- 
fered in  the  Department  of  History 
lecture  courses  entitled  the  Growth  of 
Liberty  in  England  and  the  History 
and  Characteristics  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (see  Part  IV:  De- 
partment OF  History).  It  was  the  abid- 
ing interest  and  activity  of  three  men— 
President  Angell,  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
and  C.  K.  Adams,  that  led  to  the  devel- 
opment here  of  studies  in  political  sci- 
ence, although  for  a  long  time  that  ge- 
neric term  was  not  used.  With  the  coming 
of  President  Angell  (see  Part  I:  Angell 
Administration),  there  was  added  to 
the  curricalum  Public  International  Law, 
a  course  available  to  the  students  of  the 
Department  of  Law  as  well  as  to  those 
in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts.  From  1872  until 
I910,  except  when  he  was  absent  from 
the  University  as  Minister  to  China  and 
as  Minister  to  Turkev,  President  An- 
gell gave  this  course  in  international  law, 
which  was  soon  suppfomented  by  another 
course,  the  History  of  Treaties.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Department  of  History 
under  Charles  Kendall  Adams  provided 
for  additional  courses — ^EVilitiad  Insti- 
tutions, English  and  American  Con- 
stitutional History,  and  Comparative 
European  Government.  During  Angell's 
absence  as  Minister  to  China  in  1 880  and 
1 881,  International  Law  was  given  by 
Herbert  Tuttle,  who  was  designated 
Lecturer  in  International  Law.  Tuttle 
had  been  a  student  under  Angell  at  Ver- 
mont, and  this  was  his  first  academic  ap- 
pointment. With  Angell's  return,  Tuttle 
gave  lectures  in  history  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  another  year,  when  he 
was  called  to  Cornell  University  by  An- 
drew D.  White*  There  he  had  a  brilliant 


career  as  a  professor  of  modem  history, 

until  his  death  in  1894. 

During  Angell's  absence  in  China, 
tiiere  was  0fgMl2ed  a  School  of  Political 

Science  within  the  Department  of  Liter- 
ature, Science,  and  the  Arts,  with  Charles 
Kendall  Adams  as  Dean  in  charge.  As 
announced  in  the  University  Calendar^ 
**the  aim  of  the  School  is  to  afford  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  students  in- 
terested in  public  questions  to  specialize 
in  History,  Political  Economy,  Interna- 
tional Law,  and  kindred  subjects  under 
guidance  of  their  instructors."  The  stu- 
dents were  required  to  complete  two 
years  in  the  University  before  being  eli- 
gible for  admission  to  the  School.  The 
work  of  the  School  of  Political  Science 
was  organized  within  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  but 
was  not  limited  to  the  undergraduate 
years.  Although  the  Graduate  School  was 
not  organized  until  1892  and  graduate 
studies  were  then  integrated  within  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  the  plan  of  the  School  of  Politi- 
cal Science  extended  through  to  the  doc- 
torate of  philosophy: 

Besides  the  regular  examinations  at  the 
close  of  the  semesters,  every  cancfidate  for  a 
degree  was  required  to  present  and  defend  a 
thesis  before  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  as 
well  as  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
three  branches  of  study,  a  major  and  two  mi- 
nors. The  student  who  met  all  the  require- 
ments would  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  (Hinsdale,  p.  85.) 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Politi- 
cal Science  brought  together  the  courses 
offered  by  Adams  in  American,  British, 
and  Continental  European  governments, 
Cboley's  Taxation  and  the  Growth  of 
Cities,  and  Angell's  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  to  which  were  added 
courses  in  political  economy,  social  sci- 
ence, sanitary  science,  and  forestry 
administration.  Cooley  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum in  1883-84  a  course  on  oompanu 
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five  administrative  law,  with  Special 
reference  to  local  government. 

It  is  probable  that  the  example  set  by 
Columbia  University  in  organizing  a 
school  of  political  science  was  in  the 
minds  of  Cooley,  Frieze,  and  Adams 
when  they  undertook  to  organize  the 
School  of  Political  Sdence  at  die  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  although  it  was  an 
awkward  arrangement.  A  School  of  Po- 
litical Science,  with  a  dean,  established 
within  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  gave  rise  to  many 
difficulries  of  administration  and  control, 
especially  as  the  teaching  personnel  of 
the  School  continued  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  various  fields  outside  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science.  Notwith- 
standing the  administrative  difficulties, 
an  increasing  number  of  literary  stu- 
dents was  enrolled  in  the  School,  and 
the  curriculum,  with  minor  changes, 
continued  to  be  announced  annually 
through  1887-88.  The  University  Calen- 
dar for  1888-S9  noted:  "It  has  been 
found  unnecessary  to  retain  an  independ- 
ent School  of  Political  Science,  under  the 
form  of  organization  described  in  calen- 
dars of  previous  years,"  and  afterward 
the  announcement  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  School  of  Political  Science  disap- 
peared from  the  Calendar.  There  is  no 
record  that  the  Sdiool  was  ever  formally 
abolished  by  action  of  die  Regents. 

There  were,  however,  in  addition  to 
the  administrative  difficulties,  other  rea- 
sons for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
School  of  P<^tical  Science.  Charies  Ken- 
dall Adams  resigned  tn  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  Cornell  in  1SK5  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Dean  by  Thomas  Mclntyre 
Cooley  (LL.D.  '73,  LL.D.  Harvard  *86). 
The  latter,  however,  was  soon  to  interrupt 
his  University  activities  in  order  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  upon  its  establish- 
ment  in  1887.  Apparently  diere  were  no 
men  upon  the  facidty  who  were  disposed 


to  undertake  the  burden  of  carrying  on 
the  School.  In  addition,  the  so-called 
university  system,  which  was  Hrst  an- 
nounced in  the  Calendar  for  1882-83, 
provided  a  method  by  which  specialised 
instruction  in  the  field  of  political  science 
could  be  carried  on  without  the  special 
organizadon  of  a  school.  The  univerdty 
system  was,  in  effect,  an  undergraduate 
concentrati<Mi  system  upon  an  honors 
basis  but  closely  integrated  with  post- 
graduate work  in  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  The 
system  was  continued  actively  until  the 
early  nineties  and  nominally  until  1901, 
and  the  name  was  later  used  only  to  de- 
scribe graduate  programs  in  general  (see 
Part  III:  l^N'ivERsiTY  System). 

Under  the  leadership  of  Adams  and 
Cooley,  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Firfidcal  Science  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  and  during  those 
years  the  University  shared  with  Colum- 
bia and  Johns  Hopkins  pre-eminence 
among  the  unhrenides  of  the  Udted 
States  for  training  in  political  science. 
One  outcome  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  was  the  organization  of  the  Mich- 
igan Political  Science  Association,  which 
for  a  number  of  years  brought  together 
from  the  state,  outside  of  the  University, 
men  and  women  interested  in  political 
science.  Its  proceedings  were  published, 
and,  under  its  auspices,  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs was  published,  some  of  them  of 
enduring  value. 

With  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the 
university  system  the  ciirricular  develop- 
ment of  subjects  in  political  science  was 
again  taken  over  by  the  Department  of 
History.  In  1900  John  Archibald  Fairlie 
(Harvard  '95,  Ph.D.  Columbia  '98)  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  gave  courses  in  the 
Department  of  History.  That  depart- 
ment now  listed  its  courses  as  divided  bfr- 
twMn  those  in  history  and  those  in  gov- 
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eminent.  In  the  latter  gitmp  were  die 

courses  by  Andrew  Cunningham  Mc- 
Laughlin ('82,  '85/,  LL.D.  '12),  in  suc- 
cession to  Tliomas  M.  Cboley,  Ameri» 
can  Constitutional  Law  and  Political 
Institutions, and  by  Fairlie, Comparative 
Administrative  Law  and  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration. Graduate  research  courses 
in  the  same  fields  were  given  by  these 
men.  Since  1891  McLaughlin  had  been 
teaching  Constitutional  Law  and  Politi- 
cal History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Richard  Hudson  C71,  A.M.  '77,  LL.D. 
Nashville  '01),  a  course  called  Compara- 
tive Constitutional  Law.  In  1896-97 
Hudson  offered  a  new  course  known  as 
Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britun 
in  the  first  semester  and  Municipal 
Government  in  Continental  Europe  dur- 
ing the  second.  McLaughlin  left  in  1 903 
to  become  director  of  the  Bureau  of  His- 
torical Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion in  Washington. 

In  1903-4  Professor  Fairlie  offered  a 
course  knowin  as  the  Government  and 
Administration  of  Michigan.  His  inter- 
est thus  shown  bore  valuable  fruit  in  the 
services  which  he  rendered  as  a  member 
of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of 
1907,  which  drafted  the  present  consti- 
tution of  this  state.  Fairlie  resigned  at 
the  close  of  1 908-9,  to  become  a  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  His  subsequent  career  has  been 
distinguished  by  continued  scholarly 
productivity  and  by  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association.  Upcm  Fairlie's  redgna^ 
tion,  William  L.  Bailey  was  appointed 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Adminis- 
trative Law  for  the  year  1909-10,  an 
appointment  which  he  declined,  having 
accepted  a  permanent  position  at  theUni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Thereupon  Blaine 
F.  Moore  (Kansas  '01,  Ph.D.  Columbia 
'09)  was  appointed  InstmctxH*  in  Politi- 
cal Science  for  1909-10,  continuing  the 
courses  formerly  given  by  Fairlie. 


Wi  rli  rhc  year  1909  the  long  and  mem- 
orable administration  of  President  An- 
gell  ceased,  and  with  it  were  discontin- 
ued the  courses  in  international  law  and 
diplomacy  which  he  had  given  for  so 
many  vears.  Continuance  of  instruction 
in  these  allied  fields  required  the  selection 
of  a  new  man  to  give  Dr.  Angell's  courses 
and  also  to  relieve  the  Department  of 
History  from  the  burden  f)f  instruction  in 
the  tield  of  government  by  providing  tor 
a  professorship  of  political  science,  to 
which  might  be  allocated  as  many  of 
these  courses  as  possible — the  idea  be- 
ing to  expand  the  work  by  the  creation 
of  a  department  of  political  science  as 
rapidly  as  the  needs  warranted.  Reeves 
was  appointed  to  the  new  professor, 
ship,  as  has  been  stated.  His  courses 
in  1910-11  were  American  Government 
(federal,  state,  and  local).  Municipal 
Government,  Public  International  Law, 
and  History  of  American  Diplomacy,  to- 
gether with  a  seminar  in  the  history  of 
political  theory.  The  total  elections  for 
the  year  were  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  American  Government,  intended 
as  the  foundation  course  for  all  under- 
graduate work  in  political  science,  soon 
proved  popular,  and  expansion  of  the 
teaching  staff  was  indicated.  Benjamin 
Bruce  Wallace  (Macalester  Coll.  *o2, 
Ph.D.  Wisconsin  '12),  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  served  as  Instructor  in 
Political  Science  for  the  academic  year 
1911-12  and  was  succeeded  in  the  in- 
structorship  by  Joseph  Ralston  Hayden 
(Knox  '10,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '15),  then 
an  assistant  in  history.  Tlie  curriculum 
was  enlarged  by  Hayden's  courses  known 
as  British  Government  and  Administra- 
tion and  Comparative  European  Gov- 
ernment. Hayden  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  since  the  autumn  of  1912.  In 
1918,  returning  to  the  University  after 
active  service  in  die  United  States  Navy, 
he  was  appointed  to  an  asnstant  pro- 
fessorship, and  his  promotion  to  a  full 
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professorship  was  made  in  1925.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  service  in  the 
World  War,  he  became  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  administration  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  made  several  visits  to  the 
Islands  for  purposes  of  study  and  investi- 
gation. He  was  there  throughout  the 
year  of  his  sabbatical  leave,  1930-31, 
and  from  November,  1933,  until  Febnu 
ary,  1936,  again  upon  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University,  he  served  as  Vicc- 
Govemorof  the  Philippines.  Since  1937, 
when  Reeves  retired  from  the  depart- 
mental chairmanship  while  retaining  the 
William  W.  Cook  professorship,  Haydcn 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science. 

As  the  years  passed,  a  marked  increase 
of  interest  in  the  field  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration was  clearly  shown.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  provision  in  the 
Michigan  constitution,  introduced  upon 
John  A.  Fairlie's  insistence,  for  a  system 
of  home  rule  for  cities  in  Michigan.  In 
1913  Robert  IVeat  Crane  Qohns  Hop- 
kins 'oa,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '07,  LL,B.  Mary> 
land  '07),  who  had  spent  some  years  in 
the  United  States  Foreign  Service,  was 
called  to  die  Untvernty  as  Asdstant 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  was 
given  charge  of  the  work  in  municipal 
administration.  Under  his  direction,  a 
cimiculimi  leading  to  the  special  degree 
of  master  of  arts  in  municipal  adminis- 
tration was  worked  out  arul  the  Bureau 
of  Government  was  established  as  a  labo- 
ratory for  the  work  in  municipal  admin- 
istration (see  Part  VI:  Bureau  of  Gov- 
krkmf.nt).  The  direction  of  this  work 
under  Professor  Crane  was  markedly 
successful,  and  men  trained  under  him 
quiddy  found  podtimis  as  city  managers 
and  administrative  officers  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  and  elsewhere.  In  1922  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the 
teaching  of  municipal  administration,  in 
order  diat  he  might  devote  himself  to 
his  primary  interest,  namely,  poUtical 


theory.  Accordingly,  Thomas  Harrison 
Reed  (Harvard  '01,  LL.B.  tbid.  04),  who 
was  then  at  the  University  of  California, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. He  succeeded  Crane  as  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Government  in  1923  and 
continued  in  charge  of  the  work  in  mu- 
nicipal administration  until  1936,  when 
he  resign  i  to  become  the  head  of  the 
Municipal  Consultant  Service  of  the  Na- 
tional \Iunicipal  League.  Crane  offered 
a  group  of  courses  in  political  theory 
from  1922  until  his  resignati<m  in  1932. 
At  that  time  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  In 
1922  James  Hart  (Virginia  '18,  Ph.D. 
Johns  Hopkins  '23),  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  was  called  as  an  assistant 
professor  in  order  to  strengthen  the  work 
in  American  government.  In  1926  Hart 
returned  to  Johns  Hopkins,  leaving  there 
in  1935  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Others  who  have  been  upon  tiie  staff 
of  the  department  as  instructors  are 
Messrs.  Robert  P.  Lane,  191 5-17;  Hessd 
E.  Yntema,  1918-20;  Walter  M.  Dunn, 
1921-123;  John  E.  Kirkpatrick,  1921-24J 
William  M.  Strachan,  1923-27;  W.  Ro- 
land Maddox,  1927-31;  John  J.  George, 
1927-28;  Robert  Phillips,  1928-29;  H. 
Arthur  Steiner,  1920-31;  Earl  E.  War- 
ner, 1930  31;  and  Floyd  E.  McCalirBe, 
1931-37. 

After  the  World  War  the  registration 
in  the  introductory  course,  American 
Government,  continued  to  increase  until 
more  than  six  hundred  were  enrolled. 
For  some  time  it  was  a  lecture  course 
with  quiz  sections,  but  when  the  class 
became  too  large  to  be  accommodated  in 
any  of  ^e  lecture  rooms  of  the  Univer* 
sity,  it  was  broken  into  several  sections 
and  the  instruction  was  given  by  various 
members  of  the  department.  Since  1930 
the  course  has  beoi  open  to  freshmen, 
and  a  more  advanced  course  in  the  same 
field  has  been  provided  for  iq>perclas»- 
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men.  The  enroUment  in  diese  coutaea  in 

American  government  at  the  present 
time  IS  about  eight  hundred  each  semes- 
ter. 

A  steadily  increasing  interest  in  gov- 
ernment has  resulted  everywhere  in  a 
great  expansion  in  the  number  of  politi- 
cal science  courses,  especially  in  political 
theory,  in  comparative  government,  in 
administration  and  administrative  law, 
in  colonial  administration,  and  in  foreign 
relations.  At  the  University  of  Michi- 
^n,  the  Department  of  Political  Science 
has  responded  to  the  demand  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
courses  offered  and  in  the  teachmg  per- 
sonnel. The  department  has  been  en- 
larged  by  the  appointment  of  assistant 
professors  to  give  the  instruction  which 
the  increased  enrollment  and  expanding 
interest  in  political  science  have  from 
time  to  time  requirai.  Everett  Somerville 
Brown  (B.L.  California  '07,  Ph.D.  ibi,-]. 
'17)  came  to  the  department  in  192 1  and 
was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  ten 
years  later.  For  the  most  part,  Brown  has 
been  in  charge  of  instruction  in  the  field 
of  American  federal  government.  Paul 
Miller  Cuncannon  (Swarthmore  '15, 
Ph.D.  Princeton  '25),  appointed  Instruc- 
tor in  Political  Science  in  1923  and  pro- 
moted to  an  assistant  professorship  m 
1929,  has  given  courses  primarily  in 
American  government;  and  James  Kerr 
Pollock,  Jr.  ('20,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '25), 
who  came  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
from  Ohio  State  University  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  1925  and  was  appointed  to  a  full 
professorship  in  1934,  has  developed  the 
studies  deahng  with  jxjlitical  parties  and 
with  European  governments.  Arthur 
Watscm  Bromage  (Wesley an  '25,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  '28)  came  to  an  instnictorship 
in  political  science  in  Februan*',  1928, 
when  Reed  was  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Bromage,  whose  woric  has  been 
inthefiddofmunicipal  and  local  govern- 
ment and  administrationj  received  his 


promotion  to  a  full  professorship  in  1938. 

Howard  Black  Calderwood,  Jr.  (Ohio 
Wesleyan  'ai,  Ph.D.  Wisconsin  '27),  was 
appointed  as  an  instructor  in  1927  and 
was  promoted  in  1936  to  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship. He  has  specialized  in  the  field 
of  international  relations.  After  serving 
for  two  years  as  an  assistant,  Lawrence 
Freuss  ('27,  Ph.D.  '33)  became  an  in- 
structor in  1928  and  was  promoted  to  an 
associate  professorship  in  1937.  He  gives 
instruction  largely  in  international  law, 
political  thecny,  and  comparative  gov- 
ernment. Harold  M.  Dorr  ('23,  Ph.D. 
'33),  appointed  as  an  instructor  in  1929 
and  promoted  to  an  associate  professor- 
ship in  1939,  has  been  primarily  engaged 
in  instruction  in  American  government. 
Harlow  James  Heneman  (Minnesota  '28, 
Ph.D.  London  '34),  appointed  an  in- 
structor in  1933  and  an  associate  pro- 
fessor in  1940,  has  given  much  of  the 
work  in  British  and  European  govern- 
ments. During  the  period  1910-37  Reeves 
was  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science.  In  1931  he  was  ap- 
pcjinted  W'illiam  W.  Cook  Professor  of 
American  Institutions.  As  the  depart- 
mental personnel  increased,  he  relin- 
quished the  work  in  American  govem- 
ment  to  others  and  became  primarily 
interested  in  the  field  of  international 
law  and  American  foreign  relations. 

During  the  academic  year  1935-36, 
in  fourteen  courses  open  to  undergradu- 
ates only  and  providing  for  forty-six  se- 
mester hours,  there  were  1,928  elections; 
and  in  nineteen  courses  open  to  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates  and  pro- 
viding fifty-five  semester  hours,  there 
were  1,732  undergraduate  and  136  grad- 
uate ehscdons;  dxteoi  courses,  primarily 
seminars,  with  forty-four  semester  hours, 
were  open  to  graduate  students  only,  and 
in  these  there  were  200  elections — the  to- 
tal number  of  elections  for  the  year  being 
2,996.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  graduate  en- 
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rollment.  Response  to  the  demand  for 
undergraduate  instruction  in  political 
science  in  the  expanded  collegiate  cur- 
riculum has,  however,  necessitated  pre- 
ponderant attention  !)\  tlie  deyiartment 
to  undergraduate  instruction,  as  is  shown 
by  the  foregoing  figures;  graduate  in- 
struction, however,  has  not  been  neg- 
lected since  the  seminar  in  political 
theory  was  instituted  in  1910. 

The  department  has  not  recommended 
a  large  number  of  candidates  for  die  de> 
giec  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Those  who 
have  taken  this  degree,  however,  since 
the  department  was  instituted,  have  by 
their  subsequent  careers  abundantly  jus- 
tified themselves.  Three  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  department — Professor  Hay- 
den  and  Associate  Professors  Preuss  and 
Dorr.  Hessel  E.  Yntema  (Hope  12, 


Ph.D.  Michigan  '19,  S.J.D.  Harvard 
'ai),  who  has  served  as  a  professor  in  the 
Columbia  Law  School  and  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  later  returned  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
is  Professor  of  Law.  Edwin  B.  Schuitz  is 
teaching  political  science  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, John  J.  George  at  Rutgers, 
Roland  M.  Egger  at  the  University  of 
\1rginia,  William  M.  Strachan  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Robert  Phillips  at 
Purdue,  and  Maximo  M.  Kalaw,  Beraabe 
Africa,  and  Maria  Lanzar-Carpio  are 
professors  at  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Another  recipient  of  the  doctor's 
degree  in  political  science,  now  deceased, 
was  Howard  MacDonald,  late  president 
of  Parsons  Coliespe,  Iowa. 

Jesse  S.  Reeves* 

•Died  July  7,  1942, 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 


Klf  NHE  histor>'  of  the  Department  of 
I  Psychology  merges  with  that  of 
JL  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
since  the  two  were  not  separated  offi- 
cially until  1929  (see  Part  IV:  Depart- 
ment OF  PHILOSOPHV). 

In  Europe  psycholc^y  did  not  begin  to 
be  recognized  as  a  separate  subject  until 

the  period  1872-80,  and  in  America  rhere 
.was  no  modern  psvchoiogy  until  the 
middle  oi  the  eighties  or  the  beginning  of 


the  nineties.  The  work  in  psychology  was 
given  usually  as  "mental  philosophy"  by 
the  professor  of  philosophy. 
Two  men  in  the  early  period  may  be 

mentioned  hecause  of  their  interest  in 
psychology.  Henry  Philip  Tappan  (Un- 
ion '25,  D.D,  ibid.  '45,  LL.D.  Columbia 
'54),  President  of  the  University  and 
Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  from 
1852  to  i86j,  wrote  a  book  on  the  will. 
This  work,  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
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free  will  as  against  determinism,  was  in 

certain  respects  a  psvchological  contribu- 
tion. Of  the  early  holders  of  the  chair  of 
philosophy,  he  was  probably  the  strong- 
est man  in  his  subject. 

His  successor,  Erastus  Otis  Haven 
(W^esleyan  42,  A.M.  ihi^.  '4c,  D.D.  hon. 
Union  '54,  LL.D.  Ohio  V\  esleyan  '63),  a 
professor  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  other 
subjects,  was  not  so  able  a  man  as  Tap- 
pan,  but  he  did  write  a  textbook  on 
mental  philosophy  which  had  wide  use 
as  a  text  in  other  institutions  as  well  as  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  work  in  psychology  proper  began 
when  John  Dewey  (Vermont  '79,  Ph.D. 
Johns  Hopkins  '84,  LL.D.  Michigan  '04) 
came  to  the  University  in  1884.  He  was 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosopiiy  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan from  1884  to  1888.  Then  after  a  year 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  he  returned  to 
Michigan  in  1889  to  become  head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  1894,  when 
he  left  for  a  similar  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Both  philosophy  and  psychology  pros- 
pered markedly  under  Dewey's  inilu* 
ence.  Of  course  he  has  always  been 
primarily  a  philosopher,  but  his  contribu- 
tions to  psychology  are  also  noteworthy. 
His  first  book.  Psychology  (1886),  was 
written  under  the  influence  of  the  He- 
gelian system ; nevertheless,  it  shows  some 
indications  of  the  work  that  he  was  to  do 
later.  Dewey  taught  p>sychology  at  times, 
and  he  also  encouraged  the  founding  of 
the  first  psychological  labmatory  at  the 
University. 

The  first  cowie  thftt  might  be  r&. 
garded  from  its  title  as  distinctly  a  mod- 
em psychology  course  was  given  in  1890 
by  James  Hayden  Tufts  (Amherst  '84, 
LL.D.  iifid.  '04,  B.D,  Yale  '89,  Ph.D. 
Freiburg  '92),  who  came  as  Instructor  in 
Philosophy  in  1889.  This  course,  in  which 


experimental  work  was  offered,  was  en- 
titled Physiological  Psychology  and  was 
the  first  laboratory  course  in  psychology 
at  the  University.  Tufts  resigned  in 
1 89 1  and  after  a  year  abroad  became 
an  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
again  associated  with  Dewey  from  1894 
to  1904  and  later  headed  the  philosoi>hy 
department  for  many  years.  In  1891 
George  Herbert  Mead  (A.B.  OberHn  '83, 
A.B.  Harvard  '88)  took  over  the  course 
and  added  to  it  a  co'tain  amount  of  ex- 
perimental  work.  He  was  Instructor  in 
Philosophy  from  1891  to  1893  and  .As- 
sistant Professor  in  189J-94;  then,  with 
Dewey,  he  also  went  to  Chicago.  There 
he  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  and 
remained  in  the  philosophy  department, 
of  which  he  was  the  chairman  in  his  later 
years,  succeeding  Tufts. 

Mead  offered  four  courses  in  various 
phases  of  physiological  and  experimental 
psychology  in  the  early  nineties.  He 
changed  the  title  of  the  course  in  physio- 
logical psychology  to  Advanced  F^chol- 
ogy  in  1P93  94.  He  h.id  tnken  over  the 
two  courses  in  experimenral  psychology, 
and  continued  them  during  the  two 
years.  He  also,  in  1893-94,  offered  a  re- 
search course,  which  was  apparently  ex- 
perimental psychology. 

Neither  Tufts  nor  Mead  had  had  spe- 
ctal  training  in  laboratory  psychology  or 
|diysiolo^ciil  or  experimental  psychol- 
ogy,  but  their  later  work  showed  them  to 
be  men  of  the  greatest  ability.  At  this 
i&tance  it  is  hud  to  say  exactly  what 
the  content  of  their  course  was,  although, 
to  judge  from  the  textbooks  used,  it  was 
obviously  a  traditional  course,  treated 
from  the  viewpoint  of  physiological 
rather  than  of  experimental  psychology. 
The  tradition  that  still  held  in  1897  was 
that  Mead  had  started  a  fire  in  the  South 
Wing  of  University  Hall,  where  the  lab- 
oratory was  at  that  time,  by  permitting 
a  brain  diat  was  being  prepared  and 
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shellacked  to  catch  fire;  the  fire  then  ex- 
tended to  the  partitions  of  the  laboratory 
proper. 

Durii^  diis  early  period  a  keen  inter- 
est in  psychology  was  evidently  aroused 

among  the  undergraduates,  to  judge 
from  the  presence  of  students  who  later 
did  work  of  importance  in  psychology. 
Thaddeus  L.  Bolton  (*89,  PluD.  Claric 

'95)  was  a  professor  in  various  universi- 
ties; later,  from  1917  until  he  retired,  he 
was  in  chiirge  of  die  work  in  psychology 
at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1 891  James  Rowland  Angell  received  a 
master's  degree,  having  taken  his  bach- 
doi^s  degree  in  1 890.  His  interest  in  psy- 
chology developed,  of  course,  under  the 
influence  of  Dewey  and  Tufts.  Immedi- 
ately after  receiving  a  second  master's 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1892,  he,  like 
Dewey,  spent  a  year  in  the  philosophy 
department  of  the  L^niversity  of  Minne- 
sota and  then  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  where  lie  was  appointed 
director  of  the  psychological  labora^ 
tory  in  1894,  The  careers  of  these  two 
men  may  be  regarded  as  ample  evidence 
that  outstanding  students  came  under 
die  influence  of  Dewey  and  his  colleagues 
during  the  period  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  psvchology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

When  Dewey  left,  the  work  in  psy- 
chology became  more  definitely  subordi- 
nated to  the  work  in  philosophy.  Alfred 
Henry  Lloyd  (Harvard  '86,  Ph.D.  ihid, 
93),  long  connected  widi  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  was  elected  Acdng 
Chairman,  and  he  and  his  followers  gave 
the  general  courses  in  psychology.  For 
one  year,  1894-  95,  John  Bigham  (Am- 
herst '87,  B.D.  Yale  '92,  Ph.D.  Harvaid 
'94),  who  had  studied  under  Munster- 
berg,  was  Instructor.  He  came  specih- 
cally  to  do  work  in  psychology,  although 
his  dde  was  InstrucUM*  in  Philosophy. 
Apparently  a  man  of  the  mechanically 
minded  type,  he  was  fairly  successful  with 


the  laboratory,  for  wliich,  in  his  one  year 
at  the  University,  he  gathered  together 
a  supply  of  apparatus  rather  unusual  at 
that  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  went 
into  business. 

His  successor,  Edgar  Pierce  (Harvard 
'92,  Ph.D.  ibid.  95),  had  also  studied 
under  MQnsterberg.  Primarily,  he  carried 
on  the  laboratory  work,  at  ^diich,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Lloyd,  he  was  very 
successful.  However,  he  too  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  chain  of  fashionable 
hotels  in  Boston.  Pierce  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  hotels 
and  abandoned  wmk  in  psychology,  but 
not,  apparently,  his  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. He  continued  to  be  a  member  of  die 
American  Psychological  Association. 

In  the  year  1896-97  Robert  Mark 
Wenley  (A.M.  Glasgow  '84,  Ph.D.  ibid, 
'95,  LL.D.  ibid,  'ci,  ScD.  Edinburgh 
'91)  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.  He  decided  not  to  fill  the  in> 
structorship  in  psychology  until  after 
further  consideration;  so  the  place  was 
left  vacant,  the  laboratory  equipment 
was  stored,  and  die  psychological  work 
had  a  year's  vacation. 

In  1897-98  Walter  Bowers  Pillsbury 
(Nebraska  '92,  LL.D.  ibid.  '34,  Ph.D. 
CoRiell  '96)  was  appointed  Instructor  in 
Psychology  and  revived  the  laboratory 
on  a  small  scale.  In  the  earlier  vears,  the 
psychological  laboratory  ordmarily  occu- 
lted a  single  unit  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
South  Wing  of  University  Hall.  In  1897- 
98,  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing now  called  Mason  Hall  was  set  aside 
for  psychology.  Although  the  room  was 
smaJI,  it  was  divided  into  four  smaller 
rooms,  one  of  which  was  a  general  lab- 
oratory. Another  was  a  small  darkroom, 
and  two  other  smaller  rooms  were  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  research. 

LTp  to  that  time  the  elementary  course 
in  psychology  had  ordinarily  been  given 
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by  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  The  intro- 
ductory course  in  philosophy  in  1897-98 
was  given  by  Wenley.  llie  first  lulf  of 
the  course  covered  work  in  general  phi- 
losophy, and  in  the  middle  of  the  semes- 
ter the  class  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  of  which  studied  psychology 
and  the  other  logic,  Pillsbury  was  in 
charge  of  the  psychology  section  in  that 
year;  and  from  that  time  on  the  work  in 
psychology  was  entirely  distinct  from  the 
woric  in  philosophy  as  far  as  personnel 
was  concerned.  All  the  courses  in  psy- 
chology were  given  by  Pillsbury  and  his 
assistants;  philosophy  proper  was  taught 
by  otihers  on  die  staff  of  the  department. 
TTiis  arrangement  continued  until  the  re- 
quired courses  in  the  Department  (later, 
College)  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  were  discontiniied.  When  the  elec- 
tive system  went  into  effect,  the  original 
Course  i  in  philosophy,  which  was  made 
up  of  general  philosophy  and  psychology 
or  general  phiksophy  and  logic,  was 
abandoned,  and  separate  elective  courses 
replaced  it.  In  1901  the  words  "Director 
of  the  Psychological  Laboratory"  were 
added  to  I^Usbury's  tide,  in  recognition 
of  theseparateness  of  the  two  disciplines. 

From  1897-98  through  1 900-1 901 
Psychology  was  a  year  course  of  three, 
four,  or  five  hours  each  semester.  There 
was  an  option  of  one  or  two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  in  addition  to  the  three 
hours  of  basic  lectures  and  recitations. 
The  maximum  five-hour  course  was  re- 
garded as  the  normal  cme,  however,  and 
a  full  year's  work  was  required  to  cover 
the  subject.  Professor  Allen  S.  Whitney, 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  sug- 
gested diat  die  students  of  education 
needed  a  shorter  course,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  1 900-1 901  a  course  of 
two  hours  complete  in  one  semester  was 
introduced  qiedficaUy  for  their  benefit. 
The  latter  oonne  waa  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  a  one-semester  course  of  three 


hours  offered  twice  a  year  to  all  students 

of  the  University.  Although  the  original 
year  course  was  continued,  the  newer 
course  quickly  became  the  more  popuUr. 
Both  are  still  offered,  the  longer  one  for 
students  who  wish  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  subject  in  one  course,  and  the  other 
for  those  who  need  only  a  brief  intro- 
duction, to  be  followed  later  by  other 
courses  in  education  or  in  psychology. 

Of  the  several  assistants  in  the  early 
period  who  did  not  remain,  perhaps  the 
most  important  man  was  John  Edward 
Wallace  Wallin  (Augustana  '97,  Ph.D. 
Yale  '01 ),  since  become  a  specialist  in  edu- 
cational psychology  and  mental  hygiene 
and  now  in  charge  of  die  IXvinon  of 
Special  Education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  of  Delaware. 

In  1903  John  Frederick  Shepard  (St. 
Lawrence  *oi,  ScD.  IfcW.  '25,  Fh.D. 
Michigan  '06),  then  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  came  as  an  assist- 
ant and  has  continued  with  various 
titles  to  the  present  time.  With  the 
growth  of  the  number  of  students  and  of 
the  University  resources,  the  staff  grad- 
ually expanded.  Shepard  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  1906;  he  became  Profiessor 
of  Psychology  in  191 8.  He  specially  de- 
veloped animal  psychology. 

In  1910-11  Pillsbury  received  his  pro- 
modon  to  a  full  professorship.  The  only 
other  staff  members  in  psychology  at 
that  time  were  Shepard  and  one  assist- 
ant, Harry  W.  Crane. 

The  next  addition  to  the  staff  was 
Henry  Foster  Adams  (Wesleyan  '05, 
Ph.D.  Chicago  '10),  who,  after  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  came  to  Michi- 
gan as  Instructor  in  191 1.  He  now  holds  a 
professorship.  He  early  b^an  to  ^)ecial- 
ize  in  advertising,  and  extended  his  in- 
terest to  applied  psychology  in  general. 

The  other  additions  to  the  staff  have 
been  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  assist- 
ants who  have  proved  themselves  in  the 
department.  Charles  Hurlbut  Griffitts 
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(Campbell  '13,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '19)  was 
assistant  for  one  year  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  1917.  He  has  ad- 
vanced toa  professorshipv  Martha  Guern- 
sey ('19,  Ph.D.  'ai),  who  later  became 
Mrs.  Walter  Colby,  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  1 92 1  and  was  made  Associate 
Pkt>/essor  in  1935.  She  devoted  herself 
especially  to  child  psycholog>'.  Carl  Rich- 
ards Brown  (Kansas  '11,  Ph.D.  Michi- 
gan '28)  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in 
1 92 1  and  was  promoted  to  an  assistant 
professorship  in  1929. 

Adelbert  Ford  ('20,  Ph.D.  '26)  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  1923,  and  in  1931 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy at  Lehigh  University.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year  at  tliL-  University 
of  Michigan  by  Norman  Raymond  Fred- 
erick Maier  Ph.D.  '28),  who,  after 
fccdving  his  doctorate  here,  had  spent 
one  year  at  I^ng  Island  University  and 
two  years  as  National  Research  fellow  at 
the  Univernty  of  Chicago.  He  advanced 
dirough  the  grades  to  an  associate  pro- 
fessorship in  1939.  Maier  was  trained  by 
Dr.  Lashley  for  experimental  work  in 
brain  lesions  and  their  effects.  He  has  de- 
veloped work  along  that  line  here.  Bur- 
ton Doan  Thuma  ('23,  Ph.D.  '30)  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  1928,  and  suc- 
ceeded Ford  as  lecturer  in  the  elemen- 
tary coarse.  Course  31,  in  1931.  At  diat 
time  he  was  made  Assistant  Professor. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  1939.  George  Meyer  (California 
'27,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '34)  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  1930  and  has  continued  to 
the  present  time,  eivintj  one  of  the 
courses  in  statistics,  lie  was  advanced  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  194a 

Another  staff  member  appointed  from 
outside  was  Edward  Barrows  Greene 
(Amherst  '18,  Ph.D.  Columbia  '28),  In- 
structor in  1928  and  Assistant  Professor 
in  1936,  who  devotes  himself  principally 
to  tests  and  clinical  psychology. 


As  to  the  laboratory,  additional  space 

was  provided  when,  in  1903,  the  wooden 
building  that  had  been  used  by  Dr. 
Warthin  as  a  pathological  laboratory, 
and  at  times  by  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  was  vacated  upon 
Dr.  Warthin's  moving  into  the  new  Med- 
ical Building  (West  Medical  Building). 
This  greatly  increased  the  space  devoted 
to  psychological  laboratory  work,  and, 
moreover,  made  available  a  number  of 
small  rooms,  but  as  permanent  quarters 
the  building  was  inadequate.  Erected  as 
an  addition  to  the  older  building,  origi- 
nally a  residence,  that  occupied  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  site  of  the  present  Natu- 
ral Science  Building,  it  had  been  intended 
as  a  homeopathic  hospital.  This  addi- 
tion had  been  made  soon  after  Lord 
Lister's  discovery  of  the  importance  of 
freedom  from  bacterial  infection,  a^d,  in 
accordance  with  the  widespread  bdief 
that  hospitals  should  be  torn  down  every 
few  years  to  destroy  sources  of  infection, 
it  had  been  designed  as  only  a  temporary 
structure.  However,  after  the  erection  of 
the  new  hospitals,  it  had  been  used  for 
various  purposes  until  finally  the  psy> 
chobgy  laboratory  fell  heir  to  it.  The 
many  small  rooms  were  partitioned  off 
for  privacy  for  students  doing  research 
work  or  for  those  working  in  the  general 
course.  It  was  here  that  Shepard  started 
his  laboratory  maze,  the  maze  that  has 
seen  continual  service  for  more  than 
thirty  years  with  a  constant  accumula- 
tion of  results,  not  many  of  which,  un- 
fortunately, have  as  yet  been  published. 
The  old  building  fulfilled  its  function 
with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency,  if  not 
aesthetically,  until  1915,  when  the  psy- 
chology laboratory  was  established  in  the 
newly  comj^eted  Natural  Science  Build- 
ing. 

Shepard  was  in  temporary  charge  of 
the  woric  in  psychology  in  the  year  1913 
while  Fillsbury  was  abroad  on  sabbatical 
leave,  and  so  distinguished  himself  in  his 
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work  on  planning  a  laboratory  that  the 
Regents  asked  him  to  take  charge,  first, 
of  the  building  of  the  Natural  Science 
BuUding  itself,  and  later,  for  a  period  of 
years,  of  the  general  building  program  <^ 
the  University.  His  title  was  Supervisor 
of  the  Building  Plans  during  the  years 
1931-26. 

The  new  laboratory  which  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Natural  Science  Building 
includes  about  forty  rooms.  Of  special 
interest  is  die  maze  itxim,  which  is  de- 
ngned  so  as  to  offer  no  cues  to  the  rat  in 
running  the  maze,  and  so  that  the  rats 
can  be  observed  from  a  trap  door  in  the 
room  above.  Another  room  of  special  de- 
sign was  a  soundproof  mom,  which  was 
as  free  from  sound  as  most  rooms  of  that 
type.  Extensive  darkrooms  were  pro- 
vided in  addition  to  rooms  for  the  main 
type  of  investigation  in  psychology.  Thb 
available  space  was  quickly  outgrown, 
and  in  1925  it  was  necessary  tn  ask  for 
space  in  the  old  Pharmacology  Building; 
and  later  other  space  was  provided  on 
the  third  floor  in  the  West  Medical 
Building. 

Some  of  the  earlier  students  who  have 
attained  distinction  in  rdatively  recent 

times  include  Herbert  H.  Woodrow  ('04, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  '09),  Floyd  C.  Dockeray 
('07,  Ph.D.  '15;,  John  E.  Winter  ('06, 
Ph.D.  '17),  Joseph  E.  de  Camp  (A.M. 
'12,  Ph.D,  '14),  Clark  L.  Hull  ('ij, 
Ph.D.  Wisconsin  '18),  and  Harry  W. 
Crane  ('09,  Ph.D.  '13).  Woodrow  went 
to  Columbia  for  his  doctor's  degree,  but 
did  his  research  problem  for  his  thesb  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  sum- 
mer. He  is  now  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Dockeray,  after  completing  the 
work  on  his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  went  to  the  University  of 
Kansas,  from  there  to  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and  then  to  Ohb  State  Uni- 
versity.  Winter  became  chairman  of  the 
d^NUtment  of  psychology  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  West  Virginia.  De  Camp,  im- 
mediately after  receiving  his  doctor's 
degree,  went  to  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
l^ie^  where  he  is  a  professor.  His  thens 
was  one  of  the  first  in  America  on  retro- 
active inhibition,  and  started  much  dis- 
cussion. Clark  Hull  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  did  the  work  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  aided  by  Professor  Shepard,  who 
had  suggested  the  topic.  Hull  is  now  at 
the  Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
and  was  president  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  in  19.36.  Harry  W. 
Crane,  Instructor  in  the  University  from 
1913  to  191 5,  is  now  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  director  of  mental  health  and 
hygiene  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Sven  Froeberg  (Bethany  03,  Ph.D. 
Columbia  *o8),  who  hdd  an  instructor- 
ship  from  1913  to  1917,  is  now  professor 
of  psychology  and  education  at  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  College.  Ernest  Burton 
Skaggs  ('16,  Ph.D.  '23)  was  Instructor 
from  1922  to  1924,  He  is  now  a  professor 
at  Wayne  University  in  Detroit.  Forrest 
Lee  Dimmick  (Cornell  '15,  Ph.D.  i^id. 
*2o)  served  as  Instructor  from  1921  to 
1925,  when  he  left  to  become  professor 
of  psychology  at  Hobart  College.  John 
Duncan  Finlayson  (A.B.  '12,  B.D.  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  '14,  Th.D. 
Harvard  '16)  was  Instructor  from  1921 
to  1922,  when  he  left  to  be  president  of 
Fairmont  College;  he  was  later  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wichita,  and 
still  later  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Tulsa.  Howard  Roscoe  Mayhcrry 
(Ohio  Univ.  '18)  came  into  the  depart- 
ment as  Instructor  in  1924  and  left  in 
1927  for  a  similar  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  Clarence  Edwin  Rags- 
dale  (Missouri '1,1,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '27) 
was  Instructor  in  1924-25,  and  then  left 
for  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  when  he 
is  now  assistant  professor  of  educational 
psychology.  In  1928  Thorlief  Gruner 
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Hegge  (Ph.D.  Royal  Norwegian  Univ.       Heinz  Werner  (Ph.D.  Vienna  '14), 

[Oslo]  '18)  came  to  the  University'  on  a  compelled  to  leave  the  University  of 

National  Educational  Committee  teiiow-  Hamburg  through  political  disturbances, 

ship.  After  two  years  he  became  director  was  a  lecturer  for  die  three  years  ending 

of  research  at  the  Wayne  County  Train-  in  June,  1936,  on  characterolagy  and 

ing  School  and  Lecturer  in  Clinical  Psy-  Gestalt  psychology, 
chology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Walter  B.  Pillsbuky 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


1  \ 


'^HE  study  of  Romance  languages  1 829  and  professor  of  modem  languages 
at  the  University  wasprovfded  for  and  belles-lettres  at  Harvard  in  1836. 
n  1846  by  the  appointment  nf  Nevertheless,  few  permanent  chairs  in 
Louis  Fasquelle  to  the  professorship  of  tiie  modern  languages  were  established; 
modern  languages,  a  chair  that  had  been  most  of  the  colleges  offering  such  studies 
specifically  listed  in  the  organic  act  of  gave  them  only  sporadically  and  unsys* 
I S  77  as  one  for  which  provision  should  be  tematically.  The  early  appointment  of 
made.  His  actual  service  did  not  begin,  Fasquelle  to  a  professorship  of  modern 
however,  until  May,  1847.  languages — perhaps  the  first  to  be  main- 
French  was  the  first  modem  language  tained  in  the  Middle  West— was  evidence 
taught  in  the  University;  it  has  been  of  the  progressive  spirit  characteristic  of 
given  continuously  since  the  spring  of  the  framers  of  the  curriculum,  although 
1847.  According  to  the  Catalogue^  a  short  the  claim  made  by  the  Board  of  Visitors 
course  in  Italian  wss  introduced  in  the  in  1848  that  **in  tiiis  respect  the  Univer> 
fall  of  1848  and  one  in  Spanish  in  the  sity  possesses  superior  privileges"  no 
spring  of  1849,  but,  when  German  was  be-  doubt  indicated  a  limited  point  of  view 
gun  the  next  fall,  Italian  and  Spanish  (see  Part  III:  Department  of  Ger- 
were  dropped,  and  neither  was  revived  xakic  Languages  and  Litbraturbs). 
for  about  twenty  years.  Throughout  the  period  1847-87  there 
This  early  development  of  modern  Ian-  was  a  professor  of  modern  languages.  A 
guage  instruction  was  in  accord  with  a  second  full  professorship  was  set  up  in 
general  recognition  among  Eastern  col-  the  department  in  1867,  when  Adam  K. 
leges  of  the  desirability  of  these  studies.  Spence,  who  had  taught  French  continu- 
Longfellow  had  been  appointed  profcs-  ously  since  the  fall  of  1859,  ^  "^^^  ^ 
sor  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin  in  Greek  (1858-^7)  and  Latin  (i86o-6j). 
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was  appointed  Professor  of  the  French 
Language  and  Literature.  In  the  autumn 
of  1 870,  upon  the  resignations  of  Spence 
and  of  £dwanl  P.  Evans,  Ptofessor  of 
Modern  Languages,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents found  the  time  opportune  for  a 
change  of  policy.  Henry  S.  Frieze,  who 
was  dien  Acting  President,  later  de- 
scribed the  situation  in  die  following 
words: 

In  1870  the  resignation  of  the  professors  of 
German  and  French  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  led  the  regents  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  organizing  the  instruction  in  modern  lan- 
guages under  one  professor  with  assistant 
instructors;  and  thef  authoriied  die  Acting 
President  to  engage  someone  competent  to 
take  charge  of  the  department.  (Frieze,  p. 70.) 

The  professorship  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  was  thereupon  dis- 
continued for  the  time,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bnng  in  foreign-bom  in- 
structors to  teach  the  elementary  work 
in  their  native  languages.  Soon  afterward 
two  instractors  in  French  and  one  m, 
Geranan  were  giving  the  elementaty  and 
intermediate  work,  and  the  department 
head  was  teaching  the  mtermediate  and 
advanced  French  and  senior  German,  in 
additbn  to  a  class  in  IttJian. 

In  1887  the  Regents  granted  a  depart- 
mental petition  requesting  the  formation 
of  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geraianic  Languages  and  Litera^ 
tures. 

In  1889  special  courses  in  French  and 
German  for  eiqiineering  students  were 
segregated.  The  Department  of  Engi- 
neering was  made  a  separate  unit  in  1895, 
but  until  1904  the  French  and  Spanish 
credited  tt»wanl  graduation  in  ei^iineer- 
ing  continued  to  be  ^ven  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages.  In  May  of 
that  year  the  Regents  appointed  William 
Henry  Wait  (Northwestern  '79,  Ph.D. 
AU^eny  '88),  who  had  conducted  Ger- 
man classes  for  en^eering  students  since 


1 90 1 ,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering,  and  it 
was  not  until  1928  that  the  work  in 
German  and  die  Romance  languages  was 
transfened  back  to  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts.  In  1931,  by  a 
vote  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  En- 
gineering, foreign  languages  were  elhni- 
nated  as  subjects  required  for  graduation, 
and  as  a  result  the  enrollment  in  Ro- 
mance languages  dropped  from  2,571 
(1930-3O  to  2,2oj  (1931-32).  As  early  as 
I9I4,  to  provide  for  the  special  needs  of 
students  in  science,  Alfred  O.  Lee,  then 
Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  of- 
fered a  course  in  the  readmg  of  French 
scientific  works  and  current  journals. 

Aside  from  the  changes  in  the  method 
ot  providing  language  instruction  for  en- 
gineering Students,  ^  only  miyor  change 
in  the  structure  of  die  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  was  the  introduc- 
tion in  19J3  of  the  new  form  of  adminis- 
tration by  a  committee  acting  widi  the 
chairman,  similar  to  the  reorganized  gov- 
ernment of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  which  went  into  ef- 
fect in  August  of  diat  year  (see  I^irt  III: 
Administration  and  Curriculums). 

During  the  past  hundred  yeare  the 
Romance  language  statf  has  been  aug- 
mented to  meet  increases  in  enrollment, 
courses  have  been  multiplied  to  satisfy 
the  growing  demand  and  a  constantly 
developing  interest,  new  fields  of  study 
have  been  opened  up  in  response  to  vari- 
ous needs  as  these  became  apparent,  and 
graduate  work  has  been  festwed  and  in* 
tensified.  From  its  very  modest  be- 
ginnings the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures  has  expanded 
until  at  the  present  its  staflF  numbers 
three  professors,  seven  associate  profes- 
sors, seven  assistant  professors,  thirteen 
instructors,  and  four  teaching  feUows. 
In  1940  it  had  an  enrollment  of  1,893  at 
the  end  of  the  second  semester  and  of- 
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fered  forty  courses — seven  elementary, 
nine  intermediate,  and  twenty-four  ad- 
vanced. 

The  old  Museum  was  remodeled  for 

die  use  of  the  deparrmenr  in  1928  and 
was  designated  the  Romance  Language 
Building. 

French 

Louis  Fasquelle,  1847-62. — A  course 
in  French  was  announced  for  the  first 
time  in  the  dialogue  for  1846-47.  This 
course  iras  ^ven  in  the  last  third  of  die 
sophomore  year.  Another  term  was 
added  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  first 
term  of  the  junior  year.  There  was  no 
indicatira  of  the  content  or  character  of 
these  courses.  However,  in  the  Catalogue 
for  1852-53,  under  the  heading  of  mod- 
ern languages,  was  the  following  state- 
ment: **The  course  of  instruction  in  thb 
department  occupies  one  daily  recitation 
during  six  terms,  or  two  years.  One  half 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  French 
language,  the  odier  half  to  the  German.** 
There  followed  a  description  of  each 
term's  work,  with  the  titles  of  the  text- 
books used  and  of  the  literary  worlds 
read. 

Although  in  the  Catalogue  Fasquelle 
was  designated  as  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatiire  from  1854  on- 
ward, the  instruction  offered  in  French 

presented  no  change  of  consequence  un- 
til 1858-59,  when  it  was  extended  from 
one  year  to  three  semesters,  beginning  in 
the  sophomore  year  and  continuing 
through  the  junior  year.  In  i8$9-6o  the 
program  was  nqain  liinited  to  two  semes- 
ters, but  Adam  Knight  Spence  ('58, 
A.M.  '61),  formerly  Instructor  in  Greek 
only,  was  made  Instructor  in  Gredc  and 
French. 

The  professors  at  the  University  in 
its  early  days  are  reputed  to  have  been 
rather  [HCturesque  diaracters,  and  not 
the  least  picturesque  among  them,  ap- 
parendy,  was  Louis  Fasquelle,  whose 


struggles  with  the  intricacies  of  English 
pronunciation,  accent,  and  emphasis, 
not  to  mention  idiom,  gave  rise  to  many 
stories  that  ultimately  became  classic 
and  of  general  application.  He  was  bom 
in  1808  near  Calais,  France.  His  educa- 
tion he  received  at  the  famous  flcole 
Polytechntque  in  Paris.  He  studied  also 
in  Germany.  Because  of  his  participation 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1830, 
he  left  France  for  England,  where  he 
taught  French  and  married.  In  1833  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  "He  bought 
a  farm  in  Michigan  and  divided  his  time 
between  farming  and  the  teaching  of 
French  to  private  pupils  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  Modern 
Languages.  ..."  {Hinsdale,  p.  223).  For 
this  post  he  was  well  htted,  because  of 
his  training,  travels,  and  teaching  ex- 
perience. Virtually  a  pioneer  in  the 
field,  he  published  during  the  last  decade 
of  his  Ufe  (1852-61)  a  comprehensive 
series  of  textbooks  for  the  teaching  of 
French  whidi,  widely  used  throughout 
the  countn,',  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  prestige  of  the  University.  As  a  pro- 
fessor he  proved  "peculiar  but  very 
learned  and  proficient."  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  University's  "brightest 
ornaments  and  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
devoted  and  useful  members  of  its 
Academic  Faculty,'*  and  his  death  in  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  left  a  vacancy  "not  easily  to 
be  supplied"  {R.P-,  1837-64,  p.  1033). 

Edward  P.  Evans,  1862-70. — ^After 
serving  for  a  year  as  an  instiuctor  Ed- 
ward Payson  Evans  C54)  became  head  of 
the  department  as  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literature  in  October, 
1863.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
he  was  apparently  the  first  University 
officer  charged  officially  with  keeping 
the  records  of  the  alumni. 

Evidence  of  increased  interest  in  the 
Study  of  modem  languages  and  litera- 
ture, or  of  greater  ambition  on  the  part 
of  the  Staff,  may  be  seen  in  the  an- 
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nounccment  in  the  Catalogue  for  1863-64  en  Jar  for  1874-75  of  the  "large  facilitiet 

that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  depart-  for  the  study  of  the  Modern  Languages 

ment  were:  (i)  the  French  and  German  with  reference  to  the  oral  use  of  thenij  or 

languages,  (2)  French  and  German  liter-  to  the  reading  of  foreign  treatises  on  Sci- 

atnre^  and  (3)  the  general  princi{des  of  ence." 

comparative  philology.  Morris  had  had  excellent  preparation 

In  1864  another  year  of  French  was  in  philosophy  and  was  eager  to  continue 

added  to  the  scientific  curriciiliini,  and  in  that  subject.  For  sevmd  years  after 

when  the  Latin  and  scientific  course  was  1877  he  divided  his  time  between  Johns 

introduced  in  1867,  two  and  one-half  Hopkins  and  the  University  of  Michigan, 

semesters  of  French  were  included  in  it.  teaching  at  Baltimore  from  Christmas 

At  the  same  time,  however,  one-half  of  vacation  until  the  second  semester.  He 

the  recommended  year  of  French  in  the  attempted  to  resign  from  the  University 

classical  course  was  made  optional.  of  Michigan  in  June,  1879,  but  consented 

George  S.  Morris,  1870-79. — George  to  remain  one  more  semester  while  his 

Sylvester  Morris  (Dartmouth  '61,  Ph.D.  successor,  Edward  Lorrame  Walter  ('68, 

hon.  Michigan  '81)  was  appointed  to  the  Ph.D.  Leipsdg  '77),  completed  certun 

professorship  of  modern  languages  and  studies  abroad.  Walter  had  been  an  as- 

literature  in  1870.  In  his  first  year  he  was  sistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 

assisted  by  Instructor  Jules  Frederick  Latin  since  1868  and  acting  head  of  that 

Billard  (Hobart  '58,  A.M.  iM,  '61,  department  for  two  years.  In  1881-82 

M.D.  Howard  Univ.  '84)  in  French  and  Morris  returned  to  Ann  Arbor  to  teach  his 

by  Augustus  Maasberg  in  German.  The  favorite  subject,  philosophy.  From  1870 

next  year  Robert  Harbison  replaced  until  his  death  m  1889,  he  served  on 

Maasberg,  and  there  were  two  younger  tiie  faculty  during  at  least  a  part  of  every 

men  teaching  French,  Billard  and  Paul  academic  year  except  1880-81,  and  his 

Rousseau  Bellon  de  Pont,  Instructor  in  thought  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the 

French  and  Drawing,  who  had  prepared  scholarly  life  and  reputation  of  the  Uni- 

in  bodi  arts  and  science  at  the  College  versity. 

RoUin,  Paris.  The  content  and  numberof  Edward  L.  Walter,  1879-98. — In 

the  courses  in  1871-72  remained  substan-  July,  18^7,  Edward  L.  Walter  and  an- 

tialiy  the  same,  except  that  in  all  French  other  member  of  the  department,  Calvin 

classes  French  conversation  and  compo-  Thomas  ('74,  A.M.  '77,  LL.D.  '04),  pre- 

sition  were  included.  Alfred  Hennequin  sen  ted  to  the  Regents  a  memorial  in 

(A.M.  hon.  '73,  Ph.l^.  Lenox  Collegiate  which  they  urged  that  the  Department 

Inst. '82)  became  Instructor  in  French  in  of  Modern  Languages  be  divided,  and 

1872,  succeedmg  Billard.  In  1872-73  it  that  there  be  established  "in  heu  of  the 

was  announced  that  the  courses  in  French  present  sin^e  professordiip  of  Modem 

would  thereafter  be  essentially  changed,  Languages,  two  professorships,  one  of 

and  the  following  year  it  was  stated  that  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  and 

the  work  would  be  "directed  in  general  one  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 

towards  increased  practical  facility  in  tures."  Figures  were  presented  to  show 

speaking  and  writing."  Candidates  for  that  the  Department  of  Modern  Lan. 

admission  to  the  classical  course  were  ad-  guages  was  then  the  largest  in  the  l^ni- 

vised  to  study  French  at  least  one  year  versity,  and  reference  was  made  to  the 

before  entering  the  University,  but  for  growth  of  modem  frfiilology  and  to  the 

admission  to  the  othercourses  French  was  practice  in  German  universities  and  in 

required.  Mention  was  made  in  the  Cal-  some  of  the  universities  of  this  country. 
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such  as  Johns  Hopkins,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Cornell,  and  Indiana.  The  memorial  read 
in  part  as  follows: 

So  far  as  our  own  University  is  concerned, 
a  considerable  extension  in  the  scope  of  its  in- 
struction is  desirable.  There  should  be  con- 
tinuous instruction  in  both  Italian  and 
Spanish.  Opportunity  should  also  be  offend 
as  soon  as  possible  to  advanced  student-;  for 
the  study  of  Old  French,  Provencal  and 
Bortuguese,  and  also  for  work  in  tfw  Com- 
parative Philology  of  the  Ronumce  tongues. 
In  the  Germanic  field,  more  work  of  a  philo- 
logical character  for  advanced  students  is 
needed.  {ILP*,  1886-91,  p.  135.) 

The  Board  immediatdy  took  favor- 
able action  and  appointed  Calvin  Thom- 
as to  the  professorship  of  the  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures  and  £.  L.  Wal- 
ter to  that  of  the  Romance  languages  and 
literatures — a  position  which,  along  with 
the  headship  of  the  department,  he  held 
until  his  death  in  the  wreck  of  "La 
Bourgogne"  on  July  4,  1898. 

Georck  a.  Hench,  1898-99. — George 
Allison  Hcnch  (I.afayerte  '85,  Ph.D. 
Johns  Hopkins  '89),  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German,  was  then  made  acting 
head  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  but  this  interim  appoint- 
ment was  brought  to  an  unfortunate  end 
by  his  death  in  an  accident  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1899.  President  James  B.  Angdl 
thereupon  assumed  personal  charge  and 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  department 
throughout  the  next  academic  year. 

Arthur  G.  Cahfield,  1900-1926. — 
In  1900  Arthur  Graves  Can  field  (Wil- 
liams '78,  A.M.  i^/W.  '81,  Litt.D.  Michi- 
gan '35)  was  apix>inted  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment. He  retired  as  administrative 
head  of  the  department  in  May,  1926, 
but  continued  his  teaching  until  he  be- 
came Emeritus  Professor  in  1929. 

Registrar  de  Pont  died  March  i,  1906, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  teaching  French 
in  the  department.  In  191 2  John  Robert 


Effinger  ('91,  Ph.D.  '98),  who  had  en- 
tered the  department  as  Instructor  in 
1892,  was  promoted  to  a  full  professor- 
ship and  made  Acting  Dean  of  die  De- 
partment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  He  was  appointed  to  the  deanship 
three  years  later.  In  spite  of  the  increase 
in  his  administrative  duties  Dean  Ef- 
finger continued  his  services  to  the  de> 
partment  until  his  death  in  1933. 

During  Canfield's  chairmanship  of  the 
department  tiie  number  of  courses  of- 
fered was  increased  from  thirty  to  wdl 
over  fifty,  the  teaching  staff  was  cor- 
respondingly enlarged,  seminars  were  or- 
ganized, principally  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, the  journal  club  was  oiganized 
(see  p.  721)  to  give  to  members  of  the 
department  and  advanced  students  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  discuss  in 
common  at  frequent  tegular  intervals  the 
results  of  current  research,  and  the 
teachers'  course  was  further  developed. 
Gradually  the  offerings  in  French  con- 
versation and  writing,  in  Rcmiance  phi- 
lology, and  in  modern  and  contemporary 
French  literature  and  civilization  were 
increased. 

ProfessOT  Canfidd  did  much  by  pre- 
cept and  example — both  in  his  teachers* 
course  and  outside  it— to  encourage  and 
improve  modern  language  teaching  in 
the  schools  throughout  die  state. 
own  special  fields  of  interest  wece  and 
still  are  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of 
romanticism  and  realism,  various  as- 
pects of  die  study  of  Babsac  and  bis 
works,  particularly  the  question  of  chro- 
nology and  the  matter  of  reappearing 
characters.  His  published  contributions 
on  these  subjects  are  recognized  by  com- 
petent schnhirs  as  distinctly  significant. 
When  on  his  retirement  the  Regents  in 
a  tribute  mentioned  his  "quietly  effi- 
cient devotion  to  his  work  and  his  un- 
usual ability  tt»  co-operate  with  others, 

and  a  pcntlencss  of  nature  which  have 
made  him  a  delightful  colleague  and  well- 
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beloved  teacher,"  they  were  but  voicing 
the  feelings  of  his  fellows  both  inside  and 
outside  the  department,  in  fact  of  all 
privileged  to  know  him. 

Hugo  P.  Thiemb,  i926-4a— At  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Regents  in  1926  Pro- 
fessor Hugo  Paul  Thieme  (Johns  Hop- 
kins *93,  Ph.D.  Hid.  '97)  was  appointed 
Chairman.  He  had  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  an  instructor  in  French  In  1898 
and  had  advanced  to  a  full  professor- 
ship in  1914.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
chairmanship  he  (Usplayed  remarkable 
energy  and  exercised  his  gift  for  organi- 
zation and  his  talent  for  systematization. 
Under  his  vigorous  guidance  the  previ- 
ous devdopment  of  courses  was  contin- 
ued. In  oral  French  and  French  composi- 
tion the  work  was  reorganized  and  new 
courses  were  introduced,  the  offermgs  m 
Romance  philology  were  further  ex- 
panded, and  more  intense  and  spedalized 
instruction  in  modern  and  contemporary 
literature  was  provided.  He  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  development  of  the 
courses  on  the  graduate  leveL 

Professor  Thieme  was  to  have  retired 
on  June  30,  1940,  but  he  died  on  June  2, 
after  a  severe  illness  of  several  months, 
and  Hayward  Keniston  (Harvard  '04, 
Ph.p.  Hid.  '11)  was  called  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  be  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures.  Professor  Thieme  had 
been  in  the  department  for  forty-two 
years  and  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  SociM  des  textes  /ranfais  modemes 
and  American  correspondent  of  the 
Revue  d'histoire  litter  aire  de  la  France. 
For  his  scholarly  work  and  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  in  behalf  of  an  understanding 
of  French  culture  in  this  country,  he  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1 923 ;  in  1 929  he  received  the  Prix  de  la 
langue  of  the  French  Academy;  and  his 
great  bibliography  was  crowned,  upon 
its  publication,  by  the  Academy. 


Since  dieneworgan  iza  tion  was  adopted 

in  1933  (see  p.  715),  the  department  has 
been  administered  by  a  chairman  and  an 
executive  committee  of  four  appointed 
by  the  dean  and  executive  committee  of 
the  College.  This  provides  for  greater 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  staff  in 
matters  of  administration  and  policy. 

Thb  pbuod  of  thb  Woklo  War.— 
As  might  be  expected,  the  peak  in  the 
study  of  French  was  reached  in  191 8-1 9, 
when  French  1,  a  four-hour  course,  was 
fljven  at  every  hour  from  8  a.m.  to  3 
PJC.  inclusive,  and  seventeen  instructors 
were  employed,  two  of  whom  were 
women.  These  two,  Mme  Pargment  and 
Mme  Pawlowski,  were  designated  at 
teaching  assistants  in  French.  That  year 
several  members  of  the  University  faculty 
who  normally  taught  German — Profes- 
sors Wait,  SchoU,  and  Lee — were  busy 
teaching  beginning  French.  Among  those 
teaching  second  year  French  were  Pro- 
fessors Bonner  and  Winter  of  the  De- 
partments of  Greek  and  Latin.  Michael 
S.  Pargment  (Difd.  d'6tudes  univ.,  Ptatis 
'i  i)  gave  an  intermediate  course  in  mili- 
tary French  for  enlisted  men  in  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  In  this 
course  special  emphads  was  placed  on 
the  spoken  lai^age^  Jean  Petit  gave  an 
advanced  course  in  military  French, 
which  was  open  to  men  in  military  train- 
ing who  had  had  more  than  two  years  of 
French.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  spoken 
French  for  the  military  services.  Similar 
courses  were  given  in  the  College  of  En- 
gineering. During  the  war,  several  mem- 
bers were  on  leave:  Assistant  Professor 
Rene  Talamon  (Lic.-es-lettres  [lettresl. 
Pans  00,  Lic.-es-lettres  flangues],  ibid, 
01),  for  the  duration  of  the  war  in  serv- 
ice with  the  French  army  { Herbert  Alden 
Kenyon,  then  an  assistant  professor,  in 
Washington  with  the  Military-  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  the  General  Staif;  In- 
structor Harry  Carleton  Bamett  (Dart- 
mouth '11,  aIM.  Michigim  '17),  with  a 
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hospital  unit  in  a  southern  camp;  Assist- 
ant Professor  Philip  Everette  Bursley 
('02,  A.M.  09),  in  Paris  at  the  American 
Univernty  Union;  and  Instructor  En- 
gine fitienne  Rovillain  (Cdumbia  '15, 
A.M.  Michigan  '18),  in  France  with  the 
French  forces.  As  soon  as  the  army  was 
installed  at  Camp  Custer,  Battle  Credc, 
Michigan,  Canfield,  accompanied  at  first 
by  Rovillain  and  William  Aloysius  Mc- 
Laughlin (Harvard  '03,  A.M.  ibid,  'oo), 
dien  Assistant  Professor,  and  later  by 
Professor  Thieme,  set  out  once  a  week  to 
give  three  lessons  in  French  to  the  offi- 
cers. This  continued  for  months.  Eventu- 
ally Thieme  superseded  Canfield  and 
during  the  summer  was  in  uniform  in 
complete  charge  of  French  at  the  camp 
and  attached  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

French  conversation. — To  make 
certain  that  students  have  an  amfrfe  op- 
portunity to  perfect  themselves  in  French 
pronunciation  and  to  acquire  facility  in 
conversation,  the  staiF  has  always  in- 
cluded a  number  of  teachers  whose  na- 
tive tongue  was  FrendioriHio  were  bilin- 
gual. Notable  among  these  have  been 
Assistant  Professors  Paul  R.  B.  de  Pont 
and  Andr6  B£ziat  de  Bordes  (Mi.D. 
Chicago  '99),  Jean  B.  Cloppet  (Lie.  en 
phil,  Coll.  Propaganda  [Romel  '06,  Doc. 
en  phil.^  ibid.  'o8)j  and  Louis  Chapard 
(Dipl.  d*4tudes  sup£rieures  de  droit 
publique,  Paris  '25,  Dipl.  d'etudes  sup6- 
rieures  de  droit  prive,  ibid.  '26).  This 
work  is  now  under  the  direction  of  As- 
sociate Professor  Talamon,  assisted  by 
other  staff  members,  parricularly  by  As- 
sistant Professor  Charles  Emile  Koclla 
(Lic.-^-lettres  classiques,  Lausanne  '11). 

VismNG  PROFESSORS. — In  1925^6  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Cestre  (lic-^ettres, 
Paris  '93,  Agr6g6  d'angiais,  ibid.  '95, 
Doc.-^-lettres,  ibid.  '06),  lecturer  on 
American  literature  at  the  Sorbonne, 
gave  a  course  called  L»  SoditS  Jran^mst 
(ontemporaine  d*apris  la  litthature  et 
£apris  U  vie*  Already  in  1921  he  had 


given  a  course  of  six  University  lec- 
tures on  the  contribution  of  France  to 
the  universal  ideal  of  mankind.  In  1929- 
30  Professor  Henri  Chamard  (Lic.-^ 
lettres,  Paris  '88,  Agr6g^  des  lettres 
'90,  Doc.-^-lettres,  Paris  '00),  of  the 
Sorbonne,  offered  two  courses,  one  on 
French  literature  of  the  stxteendi  century 
and  the  other  on  diat  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  In  1922-23  an  innova- 
tion was  mtroduced  by  the  appointment 
to  the  staff  of  Marcel  Clavel  (Lic.-ds- 
lettres,  Paris  '19,  Dipl.  d'etudes  supe- 
ri cures,  Lille  '20,  Agrege  d'angiais,  Paris 
'21),  who  announced  a  course  called 
French  Classicism  in  England,  intended 
for  students  specializing  in  English  or 
French.  The  following  year  Clavel  of- 
fered in  addition  Im  LittSrature fran^aise 
par  r explication  de  textes  and  a  course  on 
Rousseau  and  England.  In  1929,  after 
Clavel's  return  to  France,  Jean  Edouard 
Ehrhard  (Lic.-^-lettres,  Paris  '23,  Dipl. 
d'etudes  superieures,  ibid.  '27,  Agrege 
des  lettres  '28)  was  appmnted  Asdstant 
Professor.  He  gave  a  coutM  in  French 
literature  dealing  with  the  main  literary 
movements  in  France  from  the  middle 
of  the  nineteendi  century  to  the  present 
day,  and  another.  Explication  d§  fextes. 
Ehrhard  returned  to  France  after  a  few 
years. 

Graduate  studies. — Graduate  courses 
in  the  field  of  the  Romance  languages 
have  been  given  at  the  University  for 
over  eighty  years.  In  1858-59  the  Cata^ 
logue  contained  a  "Programme  of  Stud- 
ies for  the  Degrees  of  A.M.  and  M.S./'  in 
which  a  course  in  French  literature  by 
Fasquelle  was  announced  for  the  first 
semester.  For  many  years  thereafter  a 
similar  course  was  offered.  In  the  peti- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  separate 
departments  for  the  Germanic  and  the 
Romance  languages  in  1887  it  was  urged 
that  the  instruction  in  both  Italian  and 
Spanish  should  be  continuous,  and  that 
as  soon  as  possible  advanced  students 
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should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  Old 
French,  Provencal,  and  Portuguese.  In 
fact.  Old  French  was  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  1889,  Phnrengal  in  1 900,  and  Por- 
toguese  in  1894.  dd  French  and  Pro- 
vencal have  been  announced  continu- 
ously since  those  dates,  but,  up  to  June, 
1940,  Portuguese  was  not  offiaed  again. 
Since  1914  the  work  in  Provencal  has 
been  given  by  Edward  Larrabee  Adams 
(Harvard  '00,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '07). 

Only  a  very  general  statement  regard- 
ing graduate  work  in  French  appeared  in 
the  Graduate  School  Announcement  before 
1899,  when  the  names  of  instructors  and 
more  detailed  course  descriptions  were 
first  given  and  the  number  of  courses 
began  to  increase.  In  1900  there  was  a 
distinct  expansion  in  this  work — an  ex- 
pansion which  has  continued  undi  at 
present  there  are  advanced  courses  deal- 
ing irith  every  period  of  French  literature 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  the 
various  li  terary  genres — cri  ticism,  drama, 
lyric  poetry,  die  novel:— the  early  his- 
tory of  the  language,  dviUzation,  and  the 
history  of  ideas.  Today,  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees,  as  well  as  programs  of 
preliminary  examinations  acooiding  to 
the  field  of  major  interest,  are  very  defi- 
nite! v  set  forth.  The  department  has 
been  enriched  by  the  advent  of  special- 
ists in  various  fields  who  devote  much  of 
their  time  and  attention  to  initiating 
candidates  into  the  problems  of  research, 
training  them  in  methods,  and  critically 
supervising  their  work,  as  it  progresses. 
There  has  been  a  maiked  increase  of  late 
in  the  number  of  doctorates  granted  and 
in  the  number  of  doctoral  theses  in  prqp> 
aration  in  this  department. 

SvMMBR  SESSION. — Coutses  in  Frendi 
have  been  offnred  in  the  summer  session 
since  its  inception  in  1894.  Of  late  years 
a  sufficient  number  of  graduate  students 
have  been  in  attendance  to  warrant  the 
ofieringof  an  increased  number  of  gradu- 
ate courses  in  French.  In  order  to  give 


summer  session  students  an  opportunity 
for  a  practical  use  of  French,  a  Maison 
Frangaise  has  been  organized,  m  which 
board,  room,  and  recreation  facilities  for 
a  limited  number  of  women  are  provided. 
A  Cercle  Frangais  has  also  been  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  summer  session 
students,  both  men  and  women. 

Societies. — ^In  the  Calendar  of  1 901-2 
an  announcement  was  made  of  a  journal 
club  in  which  reviews  were  given  of  cur- 
rent research  in  the  field  of  Romance 
languages  and  literatures  by  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  department  and  advanced 
students.  The  journal  club  continues — 
though  under  another  name,  the  Ro- 
mance dub— «nd  now  meets  periodically 
throughout  the  year  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  indicated  in  1901. 

The  Cercle  Franjais  (see  Part  IX), 
organized  in  1902  by  and  for  students  in- 
terested in  French,  has  efTecdvdy  sup- 
plemented the  oral  work. 

Publications. — Among  the  more  out- 
standing publications  by  die  staff,  aside 
from  editions  of  textbooks,  are  Thieme's 
three-volume  Bibliographie  de  la  littSra- 
ture  Jranqaise  de  1880  d  /pjo  (1933), 
Adams*  0^ord  FomuOi&n  in  Pnvertfal 
(1913),  Newton  S.  Bement's  French  Mo- 
dal Syntax  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  ( 1 934), 
and  Warner  F.  Patterson's  Three  Centu- 
ries of  French  Poetic  Theory  (1935). 

WiLuuf  A.  MdjiuMLur 

Spanish 

Spanish  was  listed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  CMdogue  of  1848-49.  A  short  course 
was  offered  by  Professor  Louis  Fasquelle 
in  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year. 
This  course  must  have  been  given  as  an- 
nounced, for  on  July  16,  just  before  Com- 
mencement, the  secretary  of  the  &culty 
recorded  that  a  certain  junior,  Samuel 
Harper,  was  foimd  deficient  in  Spanish. 

There  was  no  further  mendon  of  Span- 
ish until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  it  was 
listed  with  Italian  as  a  senior  decdve  in 
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all  the  curriculums  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment except  that  for  mining  engi- 
neering. Instruction  in  these  two  lan- 
guages WM  oficred  agun  dtuing  parts  of 
the  next  two  academic  years.  It  appears 
that  from  1870-71  through  1886-87 
Italian  and  Spanish  were  given  alter- 
nately, first  by  Professor  GeOTge  S.  Mor- 
ns, and  then,  beginning  in  1 880,  by  Pro- 
fessor Edwartl  L.  Walter.  A  prereqviisite 
of  one  year  of  French  was  established  m 
1881,  not  to  be  removed  until  1909.  In 
1884  Spanish  was  expanded  to  a  two- 
semester  course.  Instruction  in  Spanish 
has  been  continuous  since  i886>  exc^t 
for  one  semester  in  1888. 

When  die  first-year  Spanish  work  was 
taken  over  by  Eugene  T.cser  (Ph.D.  Ber- 
lin '87)  in  1893-94  additional  course 
was  offered— a  one-semester,  one-hour 
course  on  Calderon  fay  Flofessor  Walter. 
Benjamin  Parsons  Bourland  ('89,  Ph.D. 
Vienna  '97)  had  charpe  of  the  elementary 
courses  in  1894-95.  The  following  year 
he  went  abrcMul  to  study,  and  Morits 
Levi  ('87)  taught  the  elementary  courses. 
A  fourth  semester  of  Spanish,  a  one-hour 
course  on  Don  ^ixote,  was  introduced  in 
1895-96.  In  1898,  with  the  return  of 
Bourland  to  take  full  chaige  of  the  work 
in  Spanish,  the  two  first-year  courses  be- 
came three-hour  courses,  and  those  in  the 
second  year  were  also  increased  to  two 
hours  each.  It  was  not  until  1909  that  the 
two  courses  comprising  the  first  g  ear's 
work  were  converted  into  four-hour 
courses.  A  third-year  course  on  Cervan- 
tes and  the  literary  history  of  the  Golden 
Age  was  added  in  190c.  From  1901  to 
19O4,  when  all  the  work  in  Spanish  ex- 
cept that  for  the  engineering  students 
was  in  the  hands  of  Windirop  Hdt  Chen- 
ery  (Mass.  Inst.  Technol.  '96,  Ph.D.  Har- 
vard '04),  there  were  no  changes  made 
in  die  courses  offered. 

In  1904,  imth  the  coming  of  Charles 
Philip  Wagner  (Yale  *s^,  Ph.D.  ibid, 
'on),  there  began  a  period  of  gradual 


growth  and  expansion  that  has  continued 
to  the  present  day.  Until  191 3  evidence  of 
this  interest  in  Spanish  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  constant  increase  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  advanced  courses  offisrad;  after 

1913  that  interest  was  most  apparent  in 
the  addition  of  sections  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  personneL  For  ex> 
ample,  in  1903  one  section  was  sufficient 
to  care  for  all  beginning  students,  but  in 

1914  it  was  necessary  to  provide  five  sec- 
tions, in  1916  twelve,  and  in  1919  fifteen. 
To  care  for  the  greater  teadiing  load, 
one  assistant  was  provided  from  1909  to 
1914,  three  were  required  in  1914,  seven 
in  1 916,  and  fifteen  in  1920,  when  the  to- 
td  enrdlment  in  Spanish  dasses  reached 
a  maximum  of  4,339  semester  hours. 

As  it  was  neither  expedient  nor  physi- 
cally possible  to  otfer  all  of  the  courses 
every  year,  a  system  of  rotation  was  de- 
vised that  would  make  the  more  funda- 
mental courses  available  every  two  years, 
and  the  more  specialized  courses  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  study  of  Don 
^ixofe,  whkh  started  as  an  irregular, 
one-hour,  one-semester  course,  developed 
first  into  a  two-hour  course,  then,  in  1907, 
into  a  sequence  of  two  two4iour  courses, 
and  in  1910  into  a  year  course  of  three 
hours  each  semester  offered  practically 
every  year.  Spanish-American  literature 
has  been  tau^t  every  year  vnce  1925. 

Special  courses  for  engineering  stu- 
dents in  the  first  two  years  of  Spanish 
were  conducted  between  1901  and  1928. 
At  first  this  work  was  in  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  and 
was  under  the  direction  of  Cohnan  Dud- 
ley Frank  ('97,  A.M.  '02),  Instructor  in 
French  and  Spanish.  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modem  Languages  was  formed 
within  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing in  1904,  James  Pyper  Bird  ('93, 
Ph.D.  '18)  was  put  in  charge  of  this 
work.  In  191 5  he  was  succeeded  by 
Herbert  Alden  Kenyon  (Brown  '04, 
A.M.  Md.  '05),  who  continued  in  that 
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cApidcy  until,  in  1928,  the  department 

was  reabsorbed  into  the  corresponding 
departments  of  the  Literary  CoU^e.  In 
die  peak  year  1911-22  nine  secdons  of 
Spanish  were  provided  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  additional  instructofB 
were  engaged. 

In  1939-40  the  Department  of  Ro- 
mance  L4UigiiagB8  and  Literattires  gave 
twenty-six  courses  in  Spanish,  in  some  of 
which,  especially  the  elementary  courses, 
there  were  many  sections.  In  all,  seventy- 
nine  separate  sections  or  classes  were  con- 
ducted -forty -eight  elementary,  twenty- 
seven  intermediate  and  advanccdj  and 
four  exclusively  graduate. 

Today  a  student  interested  in  Spanish 
may  go  from  his  first  two  years  of  ele- 
mentary work  into  courses  devoted  to 
literature^  conversation,  or  composition, 
where  he  will  receive  special  training  and 
preparation  for  more  advanced  work. 
For  the  graduate  student  and  the  pro- 
spective teacher,  various  basic  courses  are 
offered  in  Old  Spanish  language  and 
literature,  philology,  phonetics,  peda- 
gogy', and  grammar.  Outside  the  classroom 
the  interest  of  the  faculty  and  students 
has  found  expression  in  Spanish  plays, 
radio,  and  in  the  social  activities  of  the 
Sociedad  Hispanica  (see  Part  IX). 

Charles  P.  Wagner  was  coeditor,  with 
Louis  How,  of  The  Life  of  LaxariUo  de 
Tames  (191 7),  and  in  1929  the  first  vol- 
nn  e  of  his  Bi  Liiro  dil  C0ua&&o  Z^m- 
appeared. 

Jossra  N.  LmooLH 

Italian 

In  the  autumn  of  TR48  the  seniors  in 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  were  permitted  to  take  a 
one-term  course  in  Italian,  taught  by 
Louis  Fasquelle,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages.  It  was  recorded  in  the  faculty 
minutes  that  sixteen  seniors  (exacdy 
two-thirds  of  the  senior  class)  were  exam- 
ined in  Italian  on  December  10,  1848, 


and  that  all  but  one  of  them  passed. 

Italian  was  not  offered  again  for  nearly 
a  score  of  years.  In  1867-68  it  was  listed, 
abng  with  Spanish,  as  a  second-semester 
senior  elective  in  five  of  the  six  programs 
in  the  Literary  Department.  For  the  next 
several  years,  although  neither  language 
was  mentioned  in  the  list  of  require- 
ments and  elecdves,  a  course  in  Italian 
extending  through  "a  portion  of  the  col- 
legiate year"  ami  a  similar  one  in  Span- 
ish were  announced  in  the  brief  general 
description  of  the  work  in  modem  lan- 
guages. It  was  at  least  tentatively  de- 
cided in  1870-71  that  these  two  courses 
should  be  alternated,  each  of  them  to  be 
given  once  in  two  years.  In  1872  George 
S.  Morris,  then  iMad  of  the  Department 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  re- 
ported that  during  the  second  semester, 
**with  the  permisnon  of  the  faculty, "  he 
had  taught  a  two-hour  elective  course  in 
Italian  for  juniors  and  seniors.  From  the 
Calendar  it  appears  likely  that  the  plan 
of  alternating  Spanish  and  Italian  was 
followed  continuously,  diough  with  some 
irregularities,  until  June,  1887. 

The  Calendar  of  1878-79  was  the  hrst 
in  which  the  names  of  the  teachers  regu- 
larly appeared  with  the  names  of  all 
courses,  and  also  the  first  in  which  the 
content  of  the  Italian  course  was  defi- 
nitely, though  briefly,  outlined.  Cuore's 
Italian  Gnmmar  and  Foresti's  Italian 
Reader  were  the  texts  which  Morris  used. 
According  to  the  definition  of  "full"  (i.e., 
five-hour)  courses,  a  tixed  number  of 
which  were  required  for  graduation  un- 
der the  regular  "credit  ayatem*'  that 
went  into  effect  the  same  year,  the  two- 
hour  course  in  Italian  was  regarded  as  a 
"two-fifths  course. 

£.  L.  Walter  took  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
winter  of  1880.  He  tauglit  Italian  to 
thirty-eight  students,  who,  he  reported, 
completed  about  half  the  grammar  and 
read  about  twenty-five  pages  in  the 
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reader.  Tn  his  published  report  to  the 
president  he  urged  that  greater  facilities 
in  Romance  languages  be  oHered,  for  "no 
earnest  student  of  literature  can  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  languages  of  Dante 
and  Cervantes." 

Some  progress  toward  this  goal  was 
made  when,  in  1883-84,  a  one-year  course 
in  Italian  (two  hours  credit  each  semes- 
ter) was  offered.  In  the  meantime,  begin- 
ning in  1881-82,  a  prerequisite  of  a  year 
of  French,  or  its  equivalent,  had  been  es- 
tablished, and  /  Promessi  sposi  had  been 
substituted  for  Foresti's  Italian  Reader. 
Even  more  significant,  however,  was  the 
introduction  of  a  two-hour  semester 
course  in  Dante,  first  ^ven  by  Professor 
Walter  in  1888,  only  a  year  after  he  had 
been  made  head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.  In 
addition  tt>  the  course  devoted  to  the 
Divina  Commedia,  a  one-hour  course  in 
the  Vita  A'.votvzwas  begun  in  1892-93  by 
Raymond  Leslie  Weeks  (Harvard  '90, 
Ph.D.  ibid.  '97),  Instructor  in  French. 
After  Weeks  left  in  1893  Professor  Wal- 
ter took  charge  of  the  course  and  con- 
tinued to  give  it  and  the  regular  Dante 
course  until  1898,  the  year  of  his  death. 

From  1893  to  1923,  the  date  of  his  te- 
tirement,  Professor  Moritz  Levi,  in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  French,  offered  courses 
in  Italian.  Others  who  at  one  time  or 
anodier  have  been  engaged  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Italian  are:  William  A.  McLaugh- 
lin, Herbert  Douglas  Austin  (Princeton 
*oo,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  *ii),  George 
Livingstone  Hamilton  (Harvard  '95, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  '03),  Stephen  Scatori 
(Tulane  '14,  A.M.  Michigan  '18),  Mi- 
chele  de  Filippis  (Brown  *20,  Ph.D.  Cali- 
fornia '33),  John  Revell  Reinhard  (Har- 
vard '15,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '21),  and  Aubrey 
Tealdi  (Lie,  R.  1st.  Tec.  Livorno  '00). 

At  one  time  or  another  between  1898 
and  1930,  Levi,  McLaughlin,  Hamilton, 
Ausdn,  and  Reinhard  gave  the  Dante 
couTM^  which  had  been  expanded  xo  in- 


cludc  the  Fita  Nuova  and  a  consideration 
of  Dante's  mmor  works,  and  which  was 
extended  over  two  semesters.  In  1914-15 
Austin  introduced  a  graduate  course  of 
two  semesters  called  the  Origins  of  Ital- 
ian Literature,  and  in  1925-26  Reinhard 
introduced  as  graduate  courses  the  Ren- 
aissance, die  Novettimt  and  Petrarch. 

In  1930  Camillo  Pascal  Merlino  (Har* 
vard  '23,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '28)  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  ail  instruction  in  Italian. 
In  addition  to  the  courses  available  up  to 
this  time,  the  following  new  ofTeringSt 
usually  given  in  cycles,  were  admitted  to 
the  curriculum:  Gsmposidon  and  Con- 
versation; Italian  Uteratnre  from  1870 
to  the  Present  Day;  the  Masterpieces  of 
Italian  Literature;  and  Introduction  to 
Old  Italian  Language  and  Literature,  in- 
cluding special  treatment  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  A  Dante  course  in  Eng- 
lish was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  session  of  1936.  In  1937  Merlino 
accepted  a  position  at  Boston  University. 

The  elementary  Italian  course,  in  ad- 
dition to  advanced  work,  is  taught  by 
Vincent  .Anthony  Scanio  (Buffalo  '30, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '37),  who  joined  the  de- 
partment in  1 93 1  as  an  instmctm*.  There 
are  at  present  three  sections  of  this  course, 
one  of  which  is  designed  especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

There  is  now  a  complete  curriculum  in 
Italian  with  courses  of  a  practical,  liter- 
ary, and  historical  nature,  thus  allowing 
lor  an  undergraduate  major  as  wdl  as  for 
a  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  mas- 
ter's and  doctor's  degrees. 

Library  facilities. — In  addition  to 
a  very  adequate  collection  of  Italian  texts 
and  scholarly  publications  on  the  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  history  of  Italy, 
the  General  Library  now  contains  sev- 
eral special  collections  of  much  value. 
Professor  Walter  bequeathed  to  the 
University  his  own  library  of  about 
0,100  volumes,  of  which  some  800,  in- 
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eluding  nearly  500  Dante  items,  com- 
prised the  nucleus  of  the  Italian  collec- 
tion. 

The  Pdrcopo  collection  of  i>5oo  vol- 
umes, the  private  library  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Erasmo  Percopo,  of  the  l^niversity 
of  Naples,  was  purchased  in  192H.  It  in- 
cludes»  besides  many  single  publications, 
278  volumes  containing  more  than  four 
thousand  research  articles  and  mono- 
graphs, many  of  which  are  very  rare  or 
otherwise  inaccessible  in  tliis  country. 


The  collection  is  now  fully  catalogued. 

In  1931,  Mrs.  LeRoy  Cnunmer  pre- 
sented to  the  University  thirty-nine  rare 
editions  of  Castiglione's  //  Gurtigumo. 
These,  added  to  the  ten  already  in  the 
library,  make  this  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  hnest  collections  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Ihiobably  the  laigest  and  most 
valuable  library  of  Italian  dialect  diction- 
aries outside  Italy  is  the  special  collec- 
tion of  124  purchased  in  1933. 

Cmoho  p.  libauiio 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


f^Tp^HOUGH  the  Department  of  So- 
I    ciology  of  the  University  has  been 

JL  in  existence  only  since  1931  the 
history  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
runs  back  into  the  last  century.  Three 
periods  of  its  development  are  distin- 
guishable preceding  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  department. 

The  first  period,  1881-94. — It  may 
be  assumed  that  during  this  period  there 
was  an  interest  in  what  later  came  feo 
be  called  sociok^  because  of  the  of- 
fering in  three  entirely  separate  depart- 
ments of  courses  which  touched  upon  so- 


ciological subjects.  Of  these,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  from  a  historical  stand- 
point is  one  entitled  Social  Science, 
which  was  given  five  times  between  1881 
and  1887  by  Edward  Swift  Dunster 
(Harvard  '56,  M.D.  New  York  College 
of  Medicine  '59),  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
This  course,  which  was  in  the  School  of 
Political  Science  (see  Part  IV:  Depart- 
ment or  PouricAL  Science),  was  de- 
scribed in  the  University  C^itidar  for 
1881-82  (pp.  80-81)  as  follows: 
Lectures  on  the  following  topics:  I.  Intro- 
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ductory:  the  scope  and  purposes  of  Social 
Science,  and  its  relations  to  socialism,  so 
called,  to  smitary  sdence,  and  to  political 

economy.  2.  Historical:  theoretical  or  ideal 
systems,  Plato's  Republic,  Campanella's 
Ciuitas  SoiiSf  More's  Utopia;  practical  efforts 
to  establish  social  systems  or  communities, 
the  F.ssenes,  the  Shakers,  the  Perfectionists 
of  Oneida,  the  Colonies  of  St.  Simon,  Robert 
Owen,  Charles  Fourier.  3.  Fbverty  and  its 

Prevention:  cau?;cs  of  pnvertv;  nrcnnized  ef- 
forts for  the  rchef  of  the  worthy  poor;  treat- 
ment of  the  unworthy  poor;  the  problem  of 
the  tramp;  almshouses  and  their  superin- 
tendence. 4.  The  Prevalence  of  Crime,  and 
the  means  of  diminishing  or  preventing  it: 

(a)  the  relation  of  crime  to  poverty,  to  vi- 
cious habits,  and  to  hereditary  influence;;  (h) 
prostitution,  its  causes,  prevalence,  and 
dangers,  and  the  means  of  preventing  it;  (c) 
care  of  the  children  of  the  criminal  and 
pauper  classes.  State  schools  for  abandoned 
or  neglected  children,  die  Michigan  State 
School  at  CoKlwater;  (d)  the  punishment  of 
crime,  the  object  of  punishment,  prison 
labor,  treatment  of  criminals  after  release; 
(e)  penal  institutions,  their  construction  and 
management.  5.  Practical  Questions  in  Social 
Science:  (a)  the  care  of  the  insane  and  the 
management  of  asylums,  the  cottage  sys> 
tern,  the  associated  or  central  system,  quali- 
fications of  superintendents  and  assistants; 

(b)  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded; (c)  the  care  and  training  of  the 
blind.  6.  Economic  Problems:  (a)  conserva- 
tion of  life,  the  prevalence  and  increasing 
frequency  of  suicide,  means  of  preventing 
suicide;  (b)  conservation  of  property;  (c)  con- 
servation of  food,  game  laws,  pisciculture. 

This  course  of  Dunstcr's  has  received 
mentioii  (Bernard,  p.  13)  as  one  of  the 
more  successful  early  attempts  to  as- 
semble materials  which  would  constitute 
the  new  academic  discipline  for  which 
many  college  heads  were  groping. 

During  the  eighties  and  early  nineties, 
Henry  Carter  Adams  (Iowa  College  '74, 
Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '78),  first  as  Lec- 
turer on  Pditical  Economy  and  later  as 
Ptofessor  of  Political  Economy  and  Fi- 
nuice,  was  touching  on  the  sociological 


field  from  the  angle  of  political  economy. 
He  gave,  under  various  titles,  courses  in 
economic  problems  in  which  he  discussed 
proposed  social  and  industrial  reforms. 
Among  other  topics  he  gave  atteatkn 
to  immiQfration,  industrial  classes,  poor 
laws,  and  socialism.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Adams  was  the  one  who  first  sug- 
gested to  Charles  Horton  Cooley,  then  a 
graduate  student  in  economics  but  later 
the  chief  figure  in  the  development  of 
sociology  at  the  Uniyersity,  that  he  at- 
tempt to  develop  courses  in  sociology 
within  the  Department  of  Political  Econ- 
omy (see  Part  Hi:  Depart.ment  or  Eco- 
nomics). Therefore  to  Professor  Adams 
must  be  accorded  chief  credit  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  discipline.  Cooley 
himself  was  glad  to  acknowledge  help 
from  another  source.  He  said: 

Indeed,  one  of  the  Regents,  Levi  L.  Bar- 
bour, a  man  of  real  distinction  in  mind  and 
character,  greatly  interested  at  that  time  in 
penal  reform,  was  most  appreciative  both  of 
my  work  and  of  the  promise  of  sociology.  It 
was  through  his  exertions,  largely,  that  an 
instructorship  in  sociology  was  formally  es- 
taUiahed  in  1895,  and  that  my  later  promo- 
tions were  obtained.  (Qwley,  p.  10.) 

The  third  avenue  through  which  so- 
ciology was  being  approached  was  the 
political  philosophy  of  John  Dewey,  then 
Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy (see  Part  IV:  Department  op 
PHiLosopfiv  and  Department  of  P'v- 
cholocy).  In  1S89-90  he  gave  his  hrst 
course  in  this  field,  and  by  1892-93  he 
was  giving  two,  die  first  of  which 
was  designated  Political  Philosophy:  the 
Theory  and  Institutions  of  Social  Organ- 
ization, and  the  second,  Special  Studies 
in  the  History  of  Pblitical  Philosophy.  In 
die  latter  course  Spencer's  Sociology  was 
specifically  mentioned  as  one  of  the  texts. 
Cooley  notes  that  he  attended  these  lec- 
tures in  1 89J-94  (Cooley,  p.  6).  Although 
he  felt  that  he  was  more  influenced  by 
Dewey's  personality  than  by  his  lectures. 
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we  may  surmise  that  his  later  psycho- 
logical approach  to  sociology  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  Dewey's  viewpoint. 

l^B  DETBLOFMBMT  OF  A  CURRICULUM, 

1894-1917.— A  sound  but  not  daborate 

curriculum  in  sociology  was  established 
in  tlus  second  period,  in  which  Charles 
Horton  Cooky  ('87,  Ph.D.  '94)  wu  the 
central  figure;  in  fact,  his  ii^uence  has 
been  dominant  throughout  the  period  in 
which  sociology  has  been  taught  at  the 
University.  C^ley  had  been  prepared 
for  this  work  not  so  much  by  s(>ecialized 
study  in  the  field  as  by  broad  grounding 
in  the  humanities  and  in  the  political 
economy  of  his  day.  The  son  of  Judge 
Thomas  Mclntyre  Cooley,  he  had  had 

unusual  opportunities  for  study  and 
travel  and  had  already  been  employed  on 
two  research  projects  in  Washington  of 
an  economic  character.  He  had  htfgati 
teaching  courses  in  economic  theory  and 
statistics  in  1897,  and  he  took  his  doc- 
torate in  political  economy  in  1894  ^'^^ 
a  thesis  on  the  theory  of  transportation. 
For  a  number  of  years  after  he  began  to 
teach  sociology  he  continued  his  courses 
in  political  economy,  the  last  course  in 
diis  field  which  he  relinqiiished  being 
that  in  statistics,  whidi  he  gave  for  the 
final  time  in  1900-1901. 

Cooley  gave  the  first  courses  bearing 
die  name  Sociology  during  the  academic 
year  1894-95:  Principles  of  Sociology, 
and  Problems  of  Sociology.  As  other 
members  were  added  to  the  staff,  he 
assumed  general  charge  of  the  work. 
Though  his  undergraduate  courses  soon 
became  large,  it  was  with  the  more 
thoughtful  graduate  students  that  his 
success  as  a  teacher  was  most  marked. 
To  die  brilliance  of  hh  own  thouf^t 
he  added  painstaking  criticism  of  the 
thought  of  those  less  mature.  Through 
his  writing  he  exerted  an  influence  be- 
yond the  campus;  his  great  trilogy,  HUf 
man  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  (1902), 
Sociai  Orgitnisatiim  (1909),  and  The  So- 


cial Process  (191 8),  gained  for  his  socio- 
logical theory  a  wide  acceptance.  Indeed, 
these  books  have  become  classics  which 
are  referred  to  wherever  sociok^  is 
taught.  He  was  given  national  recogni- 
tion by  being  selected  as  president  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society  for  the 
year  1918. 

During  the  period  1894- 19 17  Cooley 
carried  most  of  the  teaching  burden  in 
sociology.  In  addition  to  the  courses  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  had  added  by  1903 
Special  Studies  in  Sociology,  Historical 
Development  of  Sociological  Thought, 
Psychological  Sociology,  and  Social  De- 
velopment of  the  Church.  In  the  year 
1901-3  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  (Michigan 
State  '91,  A.M.  Michigan  '02,  LL.D. 
Amherst  '10),  later  president  of  Michi- 
gan State  College,  gave  a  course  known 
as  Rural  Socidogy.  This  was  probably 
the  first  use  of  the  term  which  has  since 
come  to  designate  so  large  a  branch  of 
sociological  study.  Not  until  1 910-1 1  did 
a  second  teacher  of  sociology  appear 
again.  This  was  Carl  Eugene  Parry  ('05, 
Ph.D.  '09),  who,  besides  teaching  politi- 
cal economy,  taught  Criminology  and 
Social  Origins  and  repeated  the  course 
Social  Origins  in  the  two  following  years. 
Parry  has  since  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  research  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  He  is  now  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Security  Loans  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  year  19 13-14  marked  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  a  full-time  instructor  to  aid 
Professor  Gx>ley.  He  was  Warren  Simp- 
son Thompson  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  '07, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  '15),  now  the  director 
of  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research 
in  Population  Problems  and  an  authority 
on  population  questions.  In  1914-15  he 
offered  the  courses  Social  Evolution  and 
Social  Problems  of  Rural  Life,  and  the 
following  year  added  Social  Statistics 
and  Immigration.  Thus,  as  the  second 
period  closed  there  were  two  full-time 
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men  teaching  sociology  in  some  thirteen 

courses. 

Expansion  AND  SPECIALIZATION,  19 17- 
jo. — -The  years  191^30  constituted  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  expansion  and  difFerentia- 

tion  of  the  work  in  sociology.  Especially 
notable  was  the  development  of  courses 
in  social  problems  and  social  work  which 
followed  the  advent  of  Arthur  Evans 
Wood  (Har^^ard  '06,  S.T.B.  ihid.  'ii, 
Ph.D.  Pennsylvania  '20)  in  191 7.  It  is 
trae  diat  Gwley  had  offered  since  1 9 1 3- 
14  a  course  entitled  Seminary  in  the 
Principles  of  Social  Case  Work,  but 
Wood,  besides  taking  this  over,  added 
Criminology,  Community  Problems,  and 
Problems  of  Poverty,  and  made  arrange* 
mcnts  fnr  a  limited  number  of  students 
to  receive  credit  for  field  work  in  social 
agencies.  The  Family  was  a  course  added 
by  him  in  1919-20,  In  192 1  he  was  made 
director  of  the  curriculum  for  the  train- 
ing of  social  workers  and  thereafter  ar- 
ranged for  the  offering  of  courses  by 
specialists  in  various  fields  of  social  wwk, 
both  from  other  units  of  the  University 
and  from  outside. 

In  1918  Thompson  gave  up  his  teach- 
ing to  do  war  work  in  Washington,  and 
Kov  Hinman  Holmes  (Hillsdale  '11, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '27)  took  over  the  in- 
struction in  social  evolution,  rural  soci- 
ology, and  immigration.  From  time  to 
tune  during  the  next  ten  years  other  in- 
structors were  added  to  the  staff,  mainly 
to  help  with  the  introductory  course,  but 
occasionally  giving  courses  of  their  own. 
or  this  number,  only  Lowell  Juilliard 
Carr  C1.0,  Ph.D.  '15)  and  Robert  Cooley 
Angeil  ('21,  Ph.D.  '24)  have  remained 
with  the  department  to  expand  its  offer- 
ings, the  former  in  the  fields  of  social 
psychology,  public  opinion,  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  latter  in  the  fields  of 
general  tiieory  and  social  institutions. 

During  this  third  period  there  were  in 
residence  as  graduate  students  and  in- 
structors men  who  have  since  made  their 


mark  either  in  sociology  proper  or  in  so- 
cial work.  In  the  former  category  are 
Professor  Read  Bain  (Willamette  '16, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '36),  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, and  Walter  Abram  Terpcnning 
(Kalamazoo  '14,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '24), 
of  Albion  College;  in  the  latter  are  Harry 
Lawrence  Lurie  ('23,  A.M.  '23),  execu^ 
tive  director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds, 
and  Robert  Tucker  Lansdale  (Oberlin 
'21,  A.M.  Columbia  '25),  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  administration.  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  so  flour- 
ishing a  field  did  not  come  to  constitute 
a  separate  department  before  the  death 
of  Charles  Horton  Cooley  in  1929.  The 
explanation  lies  partly  in  his  tempera- 
ment, and  partly  in  the  justice  of  the 
treatment  which  sociology  received  from 
the  heads  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics— Henry  Carter  Adams,  Edmund 
Ezra  Day,  and  I.  Leo  Sharfman.  Cooley 
had  no  taste  for  administrative  work  and 
was  only  too  glad  to  shift  as  mudi  of  it 
as  possible  to  the  shoulders  of  someone 
else.  In  fact,  he  argued  that  it  was  better 
to  be  a  part  of  a  strong  department  than 
to  be  an  independent  weak  one.  The 
equality  which  the  staff  teaching  sociol- 
ogy enjoyed  within  the  Department  of 
Economics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  first  year's  teadlingof  sociology 
the  heading  of  the  department's  offering 
of  courses  in  the  Calendar  ( 1 895-96)  read, 
"Political  Economy  and  Sociology." 

Trb  Department  or  Sociologv, 
SINCE  T910. — The  last  period  follows 
up<in  the  clearh  of  Cooley  and  the  selec- 
tion in  19J0  of  Roderick  Duncan  Mc- 
Kenzie  ('12  Manitoba,  Ph.D.  Chicago 
'16),  then  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, to  become  the  head  of  a  department 
of  sociology  separate  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Though  the  depart- 
ment did  not  become  a  distinct  budget- 
ary unit  until  1931-32,  to  all  intents  and 
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purp>oses  it  started  on  its  separate  career 
in  19JO-31.  McKenzie  brought  to  the  de- 
partment an  interest  not  theretofore 
represetmd — that  of  human  ecology.  In 
addition  to  a  general  course  in  that  field, 
he  offered  the  courses  Population,  the 
City,  and  Migration  and  Race  Rela* 
dons.  It  was  under  his  direcdon  diat  die 
seminar  the  Metropolitan  Community 
was  set  up  for  the  holders  of  Earhart  fel- 
lowships. This  seminar  has  been  con- 
tinued since  the  cessation  of  the  Ear- 
hart  grants.  The  curriculum  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  has  also  been 
enriched  by  the  new  courses  given  by 
Richard  Corbin  Fuller  ('28,  A.M.  '30, 
J.D.  *3S)'  Modem  Social  ProUems, 
Fields  and  Methods  of  Sociology-,  and  So- 
cial Legislation.  For  a  period  of  two  years 
Clark  Tibbitts  (Lewis  Institute  [Chi- 
cago] '24)  taught  courses  in  social  sta- 
tisdcs.  He  left  to  become  a  regional  di- 
rector in  the  United  States  Government 
Health  Survey,  but  has  since  returned 
as  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Human 
Adjustment  and  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  of 
this  latest  period  are  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  sociology  shown  by  students 
during  the  depression,  the  greater  atten- 
tion given  to  the  integration  of  curricular 
offerings,  and  the  increasing  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  development  of  the 
graduate  work  in  the  department.  Also 
notable  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  policy 


of  bringing  distinguished  sociologists 

from  other  universities  to  teach  for  a 
semester  or  a  summer  session.  Relations 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
been  particularly  close,  Professors  Rob- 
ert E.  Park,  Ellsworth  Faris,  Herbert 
Blumer,  and  Louis  Wirth  all  having 
taught  here  during  the  past  decade. 

Two  members  of  the  staff  have  carried 
on  projects  during  this  period  which  are 
of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  state.  Since  1934  Lowell  J.  Can- 
has  been  directing  the  Michigan  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Information  Service  (see 
Part  11 :  Michigan  Child  Guidance  In- 
stitute) ;  Roy  H.  Holmes  has  been  doing 
research  on  the  problems  of  the  Michigan 
farmer  through  a  correspondence  tech- 
nique which  has  kept  him  in  touch  with 
hundreds  of  farm  families  throughout  the 
state. 

Beginning  in  the  academic  year  1937- 
38,  the  professional  courses  leading  to  the 
certihcate  in  social  work  were  taken  out 
of  die  department  and  placed  in  a  special 
curriculum  in  the  Horace  H.  Rackham 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Courses  in 
social  problems  have  continued  to  be  of« 
fered  in  the  department^  but  the  pro> 
fcssional  training  constitutes  part  of  the 
work  for  the  master's  degree.  This  has 
given  the  opportunity  for  a  closer  inte- 
gration of  the  work  of  the  department 
and  increased  emphans  on  graduate 
work  in  pure  sociology. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  work  in  so- 
ciology has  expanded  over  a  period  of 
forty  years  is  roughly  indicated  in  Table 
I.  Also  of  interest  is  the  growth  in  the 
amount  of  graduate  work:  In  the  decade 
1904-14  ten  master's  degrees  were  ob- 
tained in  sociology  and  one  doctor's 
degree;  in  the  next  ten  years  there 
were  two  doctor's  degrees  and  thirt>'-four 
master's  degrees,  but  between  1924  and 
1934,  fifteen  students  specializing  in  so- 
ciology earned  the  dognt  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  and  sixty^z  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts. 

On  May  6,  1940,  the  University  suf- 
fered a  severe  toss  through  the  death  of 
Roderick  D.  McKeniie»  who  had  been 
Professor  of  Sociology  since  1930  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy since  it  became  cUstinct  in  1931.  The 
Board  of  Regents  selected  Robert  Cooley 
Angell  as  his  successor  in  the  chairman^ 

^^'P'  ROBBRT  C  AmOBU. 

Social  Work 

In  May,  1921,  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
curriculum  in  social  work.  This  was  in 
response  to  an  urgent  request  fnm. 
leaders  of  social  work  in  Detroit  that  the 
University  undertake  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  enter  this  field  and  give  them 
the  necessary  training.  A  ''curriculum," 
in  terms  of  University  organization, 
meant  a  group  of  courses  selecretl  from 
various  departments  and  so  arranged  as 
to  constitute  a  unified  program  centering 
about  a  given  subject.  It  was  thus  that 
the  courses  in  business  administration 
were  first  organized  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  The  staff  teaching 
courses  in  sociology,  then  within  the 
Department  of  Economics,  was  given 
charge  of  the  curriculum  in  social  work, 
which  covered  courses  in  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  psychology, 
and  history.  Elementary  courses  in  these 
fields  might  be  elected  as  early  as  the 


sophomore  year,  but  the  main  conver- 
gence of  the  program  was  upon  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  with  additional  offer- 
ings on  the  graduate  level.  Besides  the 
courses  in  the  various  social  sciences 
there  were  later  added  to  the  curriculum 
certain  professional  courses  specifically 
rdated  to  social  wmlc,  such  as  case  work, 
medical  social  work,  psychiatric  social 
work,  and  child  welfare.  A  final  aspect  of 
these  developments  was  the  provision 
for  supervised  iidd  work,  designed  to 
ipve  students  actual  contacts  with  social 
agencies  in  Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit, 
under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  of 
field  work  who  joined  the  staff  in  1927. 
Thus,  the  three  major  aspects  of  educa- 
tion in  social  work  were  provided  for  in 
the  curriculum,  viz.,  background  courses 
in  the  social  sciences,  specialized  profes- 
sional courses,  and  field  work. 

On  the  foregoing  basis  the  training 
program  of  the  University  was  carried 
on  tor  a  period  oi  tourteen  years.  Scores 
of  students  within  diis  period  were 
graduated  to  positions  with  social  agen- 
cies throughout  Michigan  and  in  other 
states,  adding  thereby  to  their  academic 
training  actual  experience  on  die  job. 
Many  persons  who  have  since  become 
leaders  in  the  profession  acquired  their 
initial  interest  and  training  through 
fiicilities  established  by  the  Universitf. 
In  1927  a  certificate  in  sodal  work  was 
authorized  by  the  Regents,  to  be  granted 
to  those  who  had  added  to  their  aca^ 
demic  work  in  the  curriculum  a  year's 
experience  in  a  responsible  agency  imder 
supervision  of  both  the  agency  and  the 
supervisor  of  field  work  on  the  L'nivcrsity 
Staff  in  charge  of  the  curriculum  in  so- 
cial work.  This  certificate,  analogous  to 
that  awarded  in  journalism  or  nursing, 
was  adopted  instead  of  a  specialized  de- 
gree, which  as  yet  had  not  been  author- 
ized. 

Meanwhile,  important  developments 
were  takmg  place  elsewhere  in  this  new 
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educational  field,  emanating  largely  from 
leaders  and  teachers  of  social  work.  Even 
before  the  University  curriculum  lor  the 
tnuning  of  social  workers  was  established 
the  Association  of  Schools  of  Professional 
Social  Work  had  been  organized.  In  this 
association  the  staHs  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Woik  and  of  the  Chi<»go 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration, 
established  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
took  a  leading  role.  Throughout  the 
decade  1910-30  die  demand  m  training 
in  social  service  had  greatly  increased, 
and  a  large  number  of  schools  or  cur- 
riculums  had  come  into  being,  both  within 
and  outside  established  educational  in- 
stitutions. Obviously  there  was  a  very 
great  nepd  fnr  rlie  authorized  expression 
of  educational  standards  as  to  types  and 
content  of  courses  and  the  personnel  en- 
gaged in  tpmng  them.  To  this  task  of 
developing  educational  standards  the  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Professional  Social 
Work  applied  itself,  its  efforts  were 
Mded  by  the  appearance  of  such  «gnifi- 
cant  monographs  as  Education  and 
Training  for  Social  fVorky  by  James  H. 
Tufts  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
by  die  <»ganization  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  a  profes- 
sional group  which  seeks  to  do  for  social 
work  what  professional  organizations 
have  accomplished  in  die  respective 
h  Id  of  medicine,  law,  and  education. 
The  University  of  Michigan,  by  virtue 
of  its  curriculum  in  social  work,  became 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Associar- 
tion  of  Schools  of  Professional  Social 
Work  and  was  admitted  in  1925.  In  1940 
there  were  thirty  schools  in  this  Associa- 
tion, all  ot  them  having  met  tlie  require- 
ments as  to  courses  of  instruction  and 
personnel. 

For  continued  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Professional  So- 
dal  Work  it  has  recently  been  required 
that  all  instruction  of  a  professional  or 
technical  character  be  raised  to  the 


graduate  level  and  preceded  by  under- 
graduate work  in  the  social  sciences. 
Consequently,  in  1935  the  University 
reorganized  its  program  in  this  field 
through  the  establishment  of  what  was 
first  called  the  Institute  of  the  Health 
and  Social  Sciences,  and  later,  the  In- 
stitute of  PtaUic  and  Social  Adhninistra* 
tion.  The  purpose  of  organizing  this  new 
graduate  unit  has  been  to  correlate  the 
training  program  in  public  administra- 
tion, which  has  its  badcgrounds  m  the 
Department  of  Poli  ttcal  Science,  with  the 
program  in  social  administration,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  long  organized  as  a 
curriculum  in  the  Department  SodoU 
ogy. 

In  social  work  a  two-year  graduate 
program  within  the  Institute  has  been 
established  leading  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  social  work.  For  entrance  upon 
this  graduate  program  the  student  must 
have  had  thirty  hours  of  credit  in  the 
social  sciences  during  his  undergraduate 
period.  The  graduate  work  is  for  die  most 
part  of  strictly  professional  or  technical 
character.  The  work  is  now  given  entirely 
in  Detroit  at  the  Horace  H.  Rackham 
Educational  Memorial,  on  die  comer 
of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Famswordi 
Street. 

In  some  academic  circles  these  training 
programs  for  public  and  social  service  are 
criticized  as  being  outside  the  field  of  for- 
mal intellectual  interests  which  should, 
it  is  held,  be  the  primary  concern  of  our 
educational  institutions.  Over  against 
this  contention  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
needs  of  our  democratic  civilization  are 
many,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  body  of  trained  personnel  in  the 
various  fields  of  public  service.  The  de- 
pression has  served,  as  nothing  else  could, 
to  throw  into  strong  relief  the  multi- 
farious social  problems  which  must  be 
dealt  widi  sympathetically  and  experdy 
if  even  gnater  chaos  is  not  to  ensue.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a  democratically  sup- 
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ported  state  university  would  be  vmder 
the  necessity  of  devoting  some  of  its 
attention  and  resources  to  the  recruiting 
imd  training  of  students  for  public 
service  in  the  field  of  social  work. 

A&THUK  E.  Wood 

The  Eakhaet  Foundatiok 

In  the  autumn  of  1930  the  Earhart 
Foundation  (a  family  enterprise  estab- 
lished by  H.  B.  Earhart  of  Ann  Arbor) 
offered  the  president  of  the  University  a 
sum  of  money  to  finance  an  experiment 
in  the  training  of  a  selected  group  of 
University  students  for  more  intelligent 
and  effective  leadership  in  the  affturs  of 
the  modem  American  community.  The 
sum  assigned  by  the  foundation  was  not 
to  exceed  $iOfiOO  annually,  and  the 
period  of  experimentation  was  set  at  four 
years* 

The  president  decided  that  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  was  the  logical 
unit  to  set  up  and  administer  this  project. 
R.  D.  McKenzie  was  assigned  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  the  enterprise  by  the 
president  and  the  Board  ot  Regents. 

The  plan  of  operation  proposed  and 
followed  diroog^MMit  die  four-year  period 
was  as  follows:  a  limited  number  (from 
eight  to  twelve)  of  advanced  graduate 
students  from  the  various  social  science 
disciplines  were  chosen  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship  and  personality,  and 
were  awarded  fellowships  in  the  Grad- 
uate School,  each  bearing  a  stipend  of 
$500  for  the  academic  year.  In  addition, 
asomewhat  larger  number  (from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty)  of  selected  undergraduate 
students,  most  of  them  in  their  senior 
year,  were  awarded  scholarships  averag- 
ing around  $100  for  the  academic  year. 
Both  fellows  and  scholars  thus  selected 
were  required  to  devote  a  stipulated 
minimum  amount  of  time  each  week  to 
die  investigation  of  some  community 
problem  in  the  field,  primarily  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  region.  The  prob- 


lems selected  were  carefully  chosen,  and 
the  scholars,  for  the  most  part,  worked 
under  the  field  guidance  of  the  fellows. 
Two  seminars,  each  meeting  for  a  two- 
hour  period  once  a  week,  were  set  up,  one 
for  the  fellows  and  one  for  the  scholars. 
The  two  seminars  were  closely  inter- 
related. The  scholars  working  under  die 
direction  of  a  particular  fellow  always 
attended  the  senior  seminar  when  the 
fellow  in  question  reported  on  his  work, 
and  ftequendy  the  fellows  made  reports 
in  the  junior  seminar. 

One  feature  of  these  seminars  was 
rather  unique;  namely,  the  participation 
in  them  by  members  from  the  various 
sodal  sdenoe  departments  and  also  by 
invited  persons  from  the  outside  com- 
munity. As  each  student  reported  in  the 
seminar,  those  most  closely  associated 
with  his  research  project,  both  professors 
and  outsiders,  attended  the  seminar  and 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  student 
members  of  the  seminar  represented  cUf- 
ferent  social  science  disciplines,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  stud\-  of  different  types  of 
community  problems,  made  for  a  cross- 
fertilization  of  ideas  and  for  a  broader 
perspective  of  the  interrelationships  of 
human  activities  in  our  modem  social 
order.  It  tended  to  break  down  the 
narrow  academic  divisions  which  char- 
acterize  university  specuUixation  and  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  interrdatian- 
ships  of  social  phenomena. 

The  period  of  this  experiment  termi- 
nated at  the  dose  of  the  academic  year 
T934-35,  but  in  recognition  of  the  value 
of  this  type  of  activity,  the  University 
has  Gondnued  the  project,  though  on  a 
somewhat  more  limited  scale,  by  setting 
aside  a  number  of  speciallv  designated 
fellowships  in  the  Graduate  School  to  be 
awarded  to  students  selected  for  this 
work. 

Aside  from  the  student-training  fea- 
ture of  this  work,  which,  of  course, 
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WM  the  main  objective,  a  considerable  plified  and  interpreted*  will  be  presented 

amount  of  research  material  has  been  in  published  form, 
collected  which  is  made  available  to  Rodewck  D.  McKenzie* 

tntereated  parties  and  which,  when  un-     •  OM  May  6, 1940. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 


IT  If  >|HE  University  of  Michigan  is 
II    unique  in  the  developnient  of  in- 
JL  struction  in  the  fidd  of  speech. 

The  first  credit-bearing  course  in  speech 
in  any  of  the  leading  universities  was 
given  nt  Michigan,  and  the  first  sepuate 
speech  department  in  any  of  the  large 
universities  was  also  established  at  this 
institution.  And,  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  distinction,  the  University  has 
ftt  present  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  departments  of  speech  in  the 
United  States. 

The  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Speech  and  its  early  development  were 
largely  the  result  of  the  ability  and  in- 
spiration of  Thomas  Clarkson  IVueblood 
(A.M.  Earlham  '86,  LittD.  ibid.  '21) 
and  his  diree  early  anodates:  Richaid 
D.  T.  Hollister,  Ray  K.  Immd»  and 
Louis  M.  Eich. 

Trueblood  came  to  the  University  in 
1884  to  give  a  sixpweek  course  of  lectures. 
For  this  innovation  the  Univerrity  pro- 
vided daasrooms  and  other  equipment^ 


but  the  students  were  required  to  pay  a 
tuition  fee  and  to  take  die  work  without 
academic  credit. 

Retumingin  1885-86, Trueblood  found 
even  greater  interest  in  the  study  of 
speech,  an  interest  whidi  culmmated  in 
the  presentation  to  the  dean  of  the  De> 

partment  of  T,aw  of  a  petition  by  most  of 
the  law  students  for  free  tuition  and 
a  longer  term  of  instruction.  When  it  was 
found  that  Trueblood  could  arrange  his 
engagements  in  other  universities  ac- 
cordingly, Angell  presented  the  petition 
to  the  Regents  and  recommended  the  in- 
auguration of  a  ten-week  course,  the 
instructor  to  he  n  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  for  that  period  at  least. 
This  request  was  granted,  and  the  longer 
oourse  was  made  available. 

Finally,  upon  the  insistence  of  the  stu> 
dents  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  a  credit  course  for 
one  semester  was  made  available.  The 
establishment  of  this  course  was  a  new 
educational  venture,  for  at  that  time 
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no  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States  offered  credit  for  work  in  speech. 
In  the  second  semester  ot  1887-88  Tnie- 
blood  was  given  the  title  of  Assistuit 
Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  in 
the  Department  of  English.  This  ar- 
rangement was  continued  for  the  next 
two  yean,  Tnieblood  relinquishing  acmie 
of  his  other  lectureships  and  also  com- 
bining his  courses  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  into 
the  first  semester  of  each  year. 

In  1889,  college  work  in  speech  was  ex- 
tended to  the  full  year,  and  Truebiood 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  University 
of  Michigan.  So  successful  was  the  de- 
velopment of  new  courses  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all  classes  of  students  in  both 
the  Law  and  the  Literary  Departments 
that  in  1892  a  Department  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory  was  created  and  the  chair- 
man Witt  granted  a  full  professorship.  By 
this  step,  the  University  of  Michigan 
created  the  first  separate  department 
and  also  the  first  professorship  in  speech 
in  any  of  the  large  univernties  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  next  eleven  years,  or  until  the 
end  of  15^3,  tile  courses  in  elocution  and 
oratory  were  handled  entirely  by  Pro- 
fessor Truebiood.  Soon,  however,  the  en- 
rollment became  so  heavy  that  assistance 
was  needed,  and  in  1904  an  instructor 
was  added.  In  1909,  two  more  persons 
Were  added  to  the  staff;  others  were 
added  in  1914  and  thereafter,  until,  at 
the  time  of  Protessor  Trueblood's  retire- 
ment in  1926,  the  departmental  person- 
nel consisted  of  nine  members.  Since  that 
time  it  has  continued  its  rapid  growth; 
at  present  there  are  fifteen  full-time  staff 
members  and  an  equal  number  of  teach- 
ing fidlows  and  assistants. 

During  the  nearly  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  (to  1940),  the  department  has 
had  several  titles:  Department  of  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory,  1 892-1 908;  Depart- 
ment of  Oratory,  1908-19^  Department 
of  Public  Speaking,  1919-27;  Depart- 


ment of  Speech,  19-7-32;  Department  of 
Speech,  Phonetics,  and  General  Linguis- 
tics, 1932;  Department  of  Speech  and 
General  linguistics,  1932-39;  and  l>e- 
partment  <^  Speech,  since  1939. 

In  the  years  since  Professor  True- 
blood's  retirement  the  department  has 
been  under  the  chairmanship  of  three 
persons.  Professor  James  Milton  O'Neill 
(Dartmouth  '07),  who  came  to  Michigan 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, served  from  1927  to  1932.  Henry 
Arthur  Sanders  ('90,  Ph.D.  Munich  '97), 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  now  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin, 
served  from  1932  until  his  retirement  in 
1939.  Since  that  time  Professor  Gail 
Ernest  Densmore  ('22,  A.M.  '24),  who 
joined  the  staff  of  the  department  in 
1922,  has  been  Chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  departmental  chair- 
men, the  following  persons  of  University 
Senate  rank  have  been  appointed  to  the 
staff,  in  the  ofder  indicated:  Richard 
Dennis  Teal!  Hollister  ("02,  Ph.D.  '36); 
Ray  Keeslar  Immel  (Albion  *io,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  '31),  now  dean  of  the  School 
of  SpMch  at  ^e  University  of  Sou  Aem 
California;  I^ub  Midiael  Eich  ('12, 
Ph.D.  '23),  also  secretary  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session;  Carl  Gunard  Brandt  ('21/, 
LLJii.  '22),  also  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Engineering  English  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  Director  of 
Student-Alumni  Relations;  John  Henry 
Muyskens  ('13,  Sc.D.  '25) ;  Valentine  Bar- 
thold  Windt  (Cornell  '21,  A.M.  Princeton 
*22),  also  Director  of  Play  Production; 
Henry  Michael  Moser  (Ohio  State  '24, 
Ph.D.  Iowa  '37),  also  academic  counselor 
in  die  Collq[e  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts;  Clarence  Linton  Meader 
('91,  Ph.D.  '00),  now  Professor  Emeri- 
tus; Waldo  Mack  Abbot  ('11,  '13/),  also 
Director  of  die  Broadcasdi^  Service; 
Henry  Harlan  Bloomer  (Illinois  '30, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '35),  also  manager  of 
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the  Speech  Ginic  in  die  I  ns  titutc  for  Hu- 
man Adjustment;  William  Perdue  Hal- 
stead  (Indiana  '27,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '35); 
Kenneth  Gordon  Hance  (Olivet  '24, 
Ph.D.  Michigan  '37);  David  Owen  (Lc- 
land  Stanford  '23);  and  OUie  Lucy 
Backus  ('^9,  Ph.D.  Wisconsin  '33). 

During  the  years  from  1892  to  the 
pfcaent,  the  defmrtment  has  extennvdj 
broadened  its  curricular  and  extracur- 
ricular work  from  its  original  offerings  in 
public  speaking  and  interpretation.  In 
particular,  instnictiaii  has  been  added 
and  devebped  in  play  productton,  speech 
science,  and  radio. 

From  1892  to  191 5,  the  courses  in 
Shakespearean  reading  and  interpreta- 
tive naftding  consdtnted  the  only  work  in 
both  interpretation  and  dramatics.  Occa- 
sionally plays  would  be  presented  infor- 
mally in  connection  with  these  courses, 
but  it  was  not  until  1915  that  a  course 
entitled  Play  Production  was  organized. 
In  1916  the  first  public  play  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  was  pre- 
sented, thus  beginning  a  long  and  sue* 
cessful  program  in  play  production  which 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  This 
performance  of  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's 
7Ar  SmmU  in  tke  Htnue  was  presented  in 
University  Hall  before  a  set  of  curtains 
and  without  special  lighting  effects  or 
stage  equipment. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  play  produc- 
tion, however,  was  rafnd.  Courses  were 
extended  from  a  single  course  in  1915  to 
six  courses  in  1922,  and  to  eight  in  1926, 
with  ntone  than  one  hundred  fifty  stu- 
dents enrolled  each  semester.  In  1927  the 
scenic  aspects  of  production  were  ex- 
panded, and  with  the  removal  of  the  work 
in  play  production  to  the  Mimes  Theater 
•in  1928  there  was  undertaken  a  more 
elaborate  and  finished  mounting  of  plays 
with  betterstaging  and  lighting  facilities. 
Through  successive  directorships  of  play 
prodnctioii,  the  program  has  been  ex- 
I>anded«  with  improved  fiuilities  and  an 


increadng  number  of  students,  until  at 

present  seven  or  eight  plays  are  pre- 
sented during  each  academic  year  and  an 
equal  number  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion. The  former  Mimes  Theater,  now 
called  the  Laboratory  Theater,  is  used 
for  some  classes  and  the  workshops; 
and  the  public  performances  are  pre- 
sented in  the  Lydia  Mendelssohn  The- 
ater. So  great  has  been  the  public's 
response  to  the  offerings  of  the  play  pro- 
ducuon  classes  that  from  four  to  seven 
perfMtnances  of  each  play  are  necessary. 

Work  in  speech  science  was  first  of- 
fered by  the  department  in  1926,  with 
courses  in  phonetics  and  biohnguistics.* 
Expanding  from  limited  beginnings  to 
more  than  twelve  courses  requiring  the 
services  of  four  members  of  the  staflF,  this 
field  developed  rapidly  to  the  point 
where,  in  1937,  a  fully  equipped  and  fully 
staffed  speech  clinic  was  opened.  This 
clinic,  which  is  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  Institute  for  Human  Adjust- 
ment, now  includes  a  staff  of  fifteen  per- 
sons and  handles  more  than  four  hundred 
cases  annually  (see  Part  VI:  Institutb 
FOR  Human  Adjustment). 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Human  Adjustment,  the  Medi- 
cal School,  and  the  School  of  Dentistry, 
the  department  has  been  able  to  provide 
distinctive  opportunities  to  students  in 
speech  science.  Not  only  the  traifitional 
courses  in  phonetics,  voice  science,  and 

'  Tnsrruction  in  linguistics,  phonetics,  and  philology  in 
the  University  was  developed  msinly  in  connection  with 
the  history  snd  pronundation  of  particular  languages. 
In  1 906  several  general  philology  and  Ungoiscict  ooiuM* 
previously  annoaimd  IB  tbe  CsUiuUr  widi  SttHklit  «ad 
Engliih  pUlologjr  woe  grauped  together  w  geneni  itt- 
guisdct  and  compviliTe  plublogy,  but  other  man  ■p»> 
cific  coiir<,es  continued  to  be  listed  with  courses  in  Ger- 
man. Inscruccioningeneraliinguistics  was  fostered  chiefly 
by  a  member  of  the  Latin  staff,  Clarence  L.  Meader,  who 
also,  for  many  years,  taught  Sanskrit,  Russian,  and  even 
(191  i-ii)  Old  Bulgarian.  Sanskrit  was  dropped  in  1931, 
but  Russian,  begun  in  190S,  U  atiU  given,  and  the  mtk 
in  diat  field  now  eomdtntet,  in  efliKt,  a  scparace  de- 
partment.  In  \<,y~  the  work  in  general  linguistics  and 
phonetics,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Meader,  was 

iBcoiponMed  idih  tluc  of  the  Dcparonait  of  Speeck. 
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speech  correction,  but  also  specialized 

courses  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  courses  in  clini- 
oil  methods,  and  work  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  and 
the  University  Hospital  arc  a\'ailable. 

Similarly,  the  work  in  the  held  of  radio 
has  developed  rapidly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Speech.  In 
1934  a  specialist  in  this  field  was  added 
to  the  statt  ot  the  department,  and  facili- 
ties in  Morris  Hall  were  made  available 
for  classroom  work  and  broadcastii^ 
(see  Part  II:  Broadcasting  Service). 
Shortly  thereafter,  arrangements  were 
made  with  commercial  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  Detroit  and  Pontiac  for  allot- 
ments of  time;  and  the  University  has 
since  been  "on  the  air"  each  day  of  the 
academic  year  and  the  summer  session. 

The  CQUTBe  ofierings  in  radio  have  in- 
creased from  one  in  1934  to  seven  at 
the  present  time,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  m  the  number  of  programs 
planned,  directed,  and  produced  under 
the  auspices  of  the  department.  Each  se- 
mester approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  elect  courses  in  this  field, 
which  prepares  candidates  for  positions 
in  commercial  broadcasting  as  well  as  in 
educational  radio. 

The  developments  in  these  fields  of 
dramatics,  speech  science,  and  radio,  as 
wiell  as  similar  devdopments  in  die  origi- 
nal fields  of  public  speaking  and  inter- 
pretation, and  the  number  of  students 
enrolled,  have  necessitated  a  significant 
increasein  the  total  number  of  stafFmem- 
bers  and  the  breadth  of  the  work  done. 
At  present  the  more  than  thirty  staff 
members  offer  approximately  seventy 
ooufses  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts, 
the  master  of  arts,  and  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degrees.  The  courses  are  de- 
signed to  provide  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  the  development  of  perscmal  pro- 
ficiency in  speech,  as  well  as  to  convey  a 
body  of  information  useful  not  only  to 


teachers  but  also  to  clinical  pracdtbners. 

In  addition,  the  department  sponsors 
a  wide  array  of  extracurricular  activities 
in  various  fields.  Schedules  in  debating 
and  oratory  are  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Western  Conference  Debate 
League  and  the  Northern  Oratorical 
League,  and  each  year  approximately 
thirty  students  represent  the  University 
in  various  forensic  events.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  extracurricular  work  in 
dramatics  consists  of  a  winter  and  a 
summer  season  presented  by  the  classes 
in  play  production. 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment has  evolved  extensively  from  the 
one  classroom  used  by  Ptofessor  True- 
blood  for  his  classes  in  1884.  The  present 
facilities  include  not  only  a  number  of 
classrooms  in  Angeil  Hall  and  Mason 
Hall  but  also  the  Laboratory  Theater,  a 
Inoadcasdng  studio  with  ample  electrical 
and  mechanical  equipment,  a  phonetics 
laboratory,  and  a  complete  speech  clinic. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Speech 
has  the  use  of  the  Lydia  Mendelssohn 
Theater  for  all  of  its  public  dramadc 
performances. 

During  its  approximately  fifty  years 
the  Speech  Department  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  associations  and  leagues,  many  of 
which  are  active  at  the  present  time.  In 
1890  the  Oratorical  Association  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  like  organizations  of  other  Mid- 
western universities  to  sponsor  debate 
and  oratorical  contests.  In  die  Northern 
Oratorical  League,  also  organized  at 
Michigan  in  1890,  were  the  universities 
of  Chicago,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Northwestmi,  and  Wisconsin,  and  lata* 
Oberlin  College,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Western  Reserve  University; 
this  association  has  continued  with  only 
sli^t  changes  in  membership  undl  the 
present  day. 

Several  debating  leagues  have  also 
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been  organized  by  the  Department  of 
Speech  (see  Part  IX:  Debatikg).  In 
1893,  an  association  including  Michigan, 
Chicago,  Northwestern,  and  Wisconsin 
was  created.  A  few  yean  later  the  Cen- 
tral Debating  League  was  formed,  and 
the  Mid-West  League  was  organized  in 
1915.  Shortly  thereaJter  the  department, 
in  ccMiperation  with  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  University,  formed  the 
Michigan  High  School  Debating  League, 
which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  For  women  debaters 
the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  League  was 
created  in  1922,  and  in  December,  1923, 
there  was  secured  for  the  UniversiQr  of 
Michigan  an  endowment  of  f%poo  from 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Clay  Ford,  to  provide  tes- 
timonials and  gold  medab  annually  for 
each  of  a  selected  numbtf  of  Michigan 
wcmien  participating  in  intercollegiate 
debates. 

Probably  the  largest  organization  cre- 
ated through  the  co-operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Speech  is  Delta  Sigma  Rho, 
a  national  honorary  forensic  society  with 
seventy-one  chapters  and  more  than  ten 
thousand  members  at  the  present  time. 
Not  only  was  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan one  of  the  eight  leading  universities 
of  the  country  to  be  charter  members, 
but  Professor  Trueblood  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  society  and  served  at  the 
chairman  of  the  organizatioii  meeting 
held  at  Chicago  in  1906. 

Finally,  the  Oratorical  Association 
Lecture  Course  which  had  been  func- 
tioning as  a  Student  Lecture  Association 
for  several  years,  was  placed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  department  in  191 1 
(see  Part  DC:  Oratorical  Associatiok 
Lecture  Course).  Professor  Trueblood 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  until  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1926,  and  since 
that  time  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Speech  has  served  in  a  similar  ca- 
pad^.  During  its  years  of  management. 


the  Association  has  presented  sucii  fa- 
mous persons  in  the  field  of  public  affairs 
as  William  Jennings  Bryan,  William 
Howard  Taft,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Wins- 
ton Churchill,  William  E.  Borah,  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen,  and  Albert  j.  Beveridge. 
In  the  field  of  literature  and  the  theater, 
such  personalities  as  John  Galsworthy, 
John  Drinkwater,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Alex- 
ander W^oollcott,  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner, 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  William  Butler 
Yeats,  Thomas  Mann,  and  Edna  St. 
\^noent  Millay  have  appeared.  In  the 
field  of  exploration  and  travel  almost 
every  famous  explorer  of  recent  years — 
including  Vilhjalinur  Stefansson,  Donald 
MacMillan,  Carl  Akeley,  Roald  Amund- 
sen, Richard  E.  Byrd,  Fritdjof  Nansen, 
William  Beebe,  and  Martin  and  Osa 
Johnson — has  also  been  scheduled. 

This  Oratorical  Associadon  is  one  of 
the  oldest  institutions  on  the  University 
of  Michigan  campus,  is  perhaps  the  old- 
est of  such  organizations  in  the  country, 
and,  throughout  its  long  career,  has  been 
recognized  as  outstanding. 

The  summer  of  1940  witnessed  the 
establishment  by  the  Department  of 
Speech  of  a  campus  organization  which 
promises  to  contribute  much  to  the  en- 
tire University  as  well  as  to  the  one  field. 
This  is  the  annual  speech  conference, 
conducted  each  summer,  which  makes 
availaUe  to  all  departments  in  the  insti- 
tution demonstrations  and  lectures  in 
public  speaking,  debating,  interpreta- 
tion, the  drama,  radio,  and  speech  cor- 
rection. Each  year  one  or  more  nation- 
ally prominent  persons  in  the  fidd  of 
speech  are  to  be  brought  to  the  campus 
for  the  speech  conference,  and  the  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  conducted  by 
these  authorities  will  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  the  department  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  its  courses  and  of  the  con- 
tributions of  its  staff  members. 

The  first  university  department  of 
speech  in  the  United  States  has  evolved 
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greatly  from  the  one-person  staff  in  1884 
to  the  more  than  thirty  person  staff  in 
1940  and  from  the  work  in  elocution  to 
that  in  five  widdy  diversified  fields — 
that  iSf  from  an  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum in  platform  arts  alone  to  one  de- 
signed to  develop  both  graduates  and 
undergraduates  in  public  speaking,  inter* 


pretation,  drama,  radio,  and  speech  sci- 
ence. Throughout  these  years,  not  only 
has  It  grown  within  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  also  it  has  maintained  its 
place  as  one  of  the  strong  d^Mtftments 
of  speech  in  the  leading  univerMties  of 
the  United  Sutes. 

K^mtsni  G.  ILurcs 
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INDICATIVE  of  the  generally  greater 
esteem  in  whicli  the  sdences  have 
been  held  in  the  Middle  West  as  com- 
pared with  their  status  in  institutions  of 
the  Eastj  provision  was  made  for  the 
study  of  botany  and  zoology  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor.  That  these  sub- 
jects were  to  be  well  taught  was  made 
evident  in  the  first  appointment  to  the 
faculty,  that  of  the  immortal  Asa  Gray 
(M.D.  Coll.  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons 
[West.  Dist.,  N.y!]  '31,  A.M.  Harvard 
'44,  LL.D.  Michigan  '87),  whose  com- 
pendium on  taxonomic  botany  has  been 
standard  for  many  decades  (see  Part  III: 
Dep.-^rtment  or  BoTA^A').  On  July  17, 
1838,  the  Regents  adopted  the  following 
resolution  {R.P.,  1837-64,  p.  50):  "J!^- 
sokedf  That  Dr.  Asa  Gray  be  and  he  is 
herebv  appointed  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Zoology  m  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  that  the  committee  on  Pro- 
fessorships be  instructed  to  correspond 
with  Dr*  Gray  in  detail  relative  to  his 


appointment."  His  salary  was  to  be 
>  1,500. 

Gray,  whose  doctorate  was  in  medi- 
cine, not  philosophy,  did  not,  however, 
come  to  Ann  Arbor.  He  was  given  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year  to  travel  in  Europe, 
was  pdd  his  stipulated  salary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  trip,  and  was  asked 
to  purchase  books  for  the  University  li- 
brary while  abroad,  to  cost  not  more 
than  ^5,000.  Even  the  following  year 
(1839-40),  Professor  Gray  did  not  come 
to  the  University,  for  it  was  not  until  the 
autumn  of  1841  that  the  buildings  and 
staiF  were  ready  for  students  in  Ann 
Arbor.  In  April,  1840,  Gray  was  asked  to 
agree  to  a  suspension  of  his  salary  for  the 
second  half  of  the  school  year,  and  as- 
sented. In  die  Rents'  annual  report  of 
December  31,1 840,  he  was  listed  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  Zoology  in  the  Cen- 
tral Institute  of  the  University  at  Ann 
Arbor,  but  he  not  actually  in  resi- 
dence. The  only  other  faculty  position 
similarly  listed  was  that  of  Douglass 
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Houghton  M  Professor  of  Minendogy 

and  Geology.  Houghton  was  also  state 
geologist,  and  received  his  salaty  in  that 
capacity,  but  Asa  Gray  received  no  com- 
pensation. Although  his  professorship 
formally  continued  through  the  year 
1841-42,  it  was  still  without  service,  resi- 
dence, or  salary.  In  May,  1842,  he  re- 
Mgned  to  accept  an  appointment  at  Har- 
vard College.  Thus  ends  the  first  chapter 
of  the  history  of  zoology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  The  reasons  for  its 
hesitant  start  are  well  outlined  by  die 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Regents  on 
Gray's  resignation,  namely,  to  accept  the 
resignation,  expressing  regrets  that  the 
onavoidabie  delay  in  opening  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  embarrassed  condition  of 
the  finances  for  the  last  two  years  had 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  whose  qualifications  were 
highly  estimated. 

The  professorship  of  botany  and  zool- 
ogy promptly  went  to  Abram  Sager 
(Rensselaer  '31,  M.D.  Castieton  Medical 
College  *35t  AM.  hoo.  Michigan  '52), 
who  like  Asa  Gray  was  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. Sager  seems  not  to  have  given  the 
junior  zoology  course  announced  for  the 
three  autumn  terms  1843-45,  but  was 
present  in  the  summer  term  of  1845  and 
intermittently  thereafter.  Apparently, 
though  he  was  urged  to  stay,  he  contem- 
plate leaving  the  faculty  in  the  fall  of 
1845,  when  the  professorship  of  bot- 
any and  zoology  was  added  to  that  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  held 
by  Dou^ass  Houghton.  Houghton  was 
drowned  in  Lake  Superior  before  he 
could  assume  his  multiple  duties,  and 
Dr.  Sager  was  again  invited  to  serve 
during  the  following  spring  term.  He  de- 
clined, since  he  was  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Jackson  and  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt this  private  work  for  so  short 
an  engagement  at  so  small  a  compen- 
sation. **As  the  Committee  did  not  con- 
sider the  subject  of  suffident  impor- 


unce  no  other  gentleman  was  engaged/* 

Sager  was  retained  on  the  staff,  at 
least  by  title,  though  with  comparatively 
little  teaching.  In  January,  1848,  he  was 
g^ven  a  second  position,  that  of  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  tile  newly  organized  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  m  July  ot 
of  that  year  a  third  poddon,  that  of  Oni- 
versity  Librarian.  His  medical  title  was 
changed  in  January,  1850,  to  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  and  Uter  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  medical 
facult>'.  In  1854  '^'s  medical  title  was 
again  changed  to  that  of  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Physiology.  All  this  time 
Dr.  Sager  was  still  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Zoology  and  served  as  such  in  inter- 
mittent fashion.  His  medical  work  ap- 
parently claimed  more  and  more  of  his 
time,  however,  and  in  March,  1855,  he 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  but  retained  his  position  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Succeeding  to  the  work  in  biology  in 
1855  Alexander  Winchell  (Wesleyan 
47,  LL.D.  iSU.  '67),  who  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany. 
He  came  to  this  position  from  the  chair 
of  physics  and  civil  engineering.  In  1859 
he  became  also  state  geologist.  Under 
Windiell  die  college  work  in  zoology 
promptly  expended,  as  is  more  especially 
noted  later  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
riculum. Under  him  also  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  Museum  appears  to  have 
started,  with  the  appointment  in  1863  of 
Carl  Rominger,  M.D.,  as  .Assistant  Cu- 
rator of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(see  Part  VIH:  UiavERsrrY  Museums). 
Though  a  taaddermist  had  been  em- 
ployed ten  years  earlier  under  Sager,  on  a 
piecework  basis,  Rominger  was  appar- 
ently the  first  on  annual  appointment. 

Winchell  remained  for  many  years, 
and  from  1868  Mark  Walrod  Harrington 
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('68,  A.M.  '71,  LL.D.  '94)  was  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  Museum  as  Assist- 
ant Curator.  In  1 873  Winchell  resigned  to 
become  the  chftficdUor  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  was  succeeded  by  Eugene 
Woldemar  Hilgard  (Ph.D.  Heidelberg 
'53,  LL.D.  Michigan  '87),  to  whose  pro- 
fessorship mineralogy  was  added  in  1874. 

Hilgard  remained  only  two  years,  then 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Under  him  for  the 
first  time  there  appeared  more  than  two 
names  on  the  roster  of  the  staff  of  die 
department.  Mark  Harrington  was  pro- 
moted to  an  assistant  professorship,  and 
there  were  two  assistants  in  the  Museum. 
Harrington's  poMticm  at  first  was  in  ge- 
ology, zoology,  and  botany,  but  in  1874 
it  was  narro\^  ed  by  the  omission  of  geol- 
ogy. When  Hilgard  left  in  1875  Harring- 
ton was  put  in  charge  of  zoology  and 
botany^  and  never  again  was  geology 
(except  as  paleontology)  included  with 
biology  as  the  appointed  field  of  any  one 
member  of  die  faculty  (see  Part  III:  De- 
partment or  Botany  and  Dbpaktmbnt 
OF  Geology). 

Joseph  Beal  Stecre  ('68,  '70/,  Ph.D. 
hon.  '75)  joined  the  department  in  1876 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleontology 
and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  ^'nlney 
Morgan  Spalding  ('73,  Ph.D.  Leipzig 
*94)  came  die  same  year  as  Instructor  in 
Zoology  and  Botany.  In  1879  zoology 
was  separated  from  both  botany  and 
paleontology;  Spalding's  title  was  there- 
upon changed  to  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Steere's  to  Professor  of  Zool- 
ogy and  Curator  of  the  Museum;  at  the 
same  time,  Winchell  returned  to  a  chair 
of  geology  and  paleontology.  Thereafter, 
until  1885,  only  Steere's  name  and  that 
of  an  assistant  in  the  Museum  appeared 
in  connection  with  work  in  zoology 

In  that  year  Howard  Aycrs  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  for 
one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Jacob 
Ellsworth  Reighard  ('82,  ScD.  hon.  '36), 


who  continued  many  years.  Others  who 
were  added  to  the  faculty  with  the  rank 
of  instructor  or  higher  were  the  follow- 
ing: Frederic  Leonard  Washburn  (Har- 
vard '82),  1887-88;  Louis  Murbach  ("89, 
B.S.IBio.j  '90,  Ph.D.  Leipzig  "94),  1891- 
93;  Henry  Baidwm  Ward  (VViiiiams  '85, 
rii.D.  Harvard  '92,  ScD.  Cindnnad 
*ao),  1892--93;  and  Dean  Conant  Wor- 
cester ('89,  ScD.  hon.  '14),  i89-!-98. 

Steere  resigned  in  1 894,  and  Reighard, 
who  had  become  Profi»sor  of  Animal 
Morphology  in  1892,  took  charge  of  the 
department.  In  1895  he  was  officially 
designated  as  Professor  of  Zoolc^  and 
Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory 
and  Museum,  and  he  continued  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology  until  1925. 
Of  the  many  new  members  added  to  the 
faculty  of  tlie  department  in  this  period, 
those  who  hdd  the  rank  of  instructor 
or  higher  included  the  following:  Charles 
Atwood  Kofoid  (Oberlin  '90,  ScD.  hon. 
iiftd.  '15,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '94),  1894-95; 
Frank  Rattray  LiUie  (Toronto  '91 ,  Ph.D. 
Chicago '94),  1894-99;  John  Black  John- 
ston ('93,  Ph.D.  '99),  1897-99;  Fanny 
Elizabeth  Langdon  ('96,  M.S.  '97), 
1898-99;  Herbot  Spencer  Jennings  ('93, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  '96),  1899-1903;  Samuel 
Jackson  Holmes  (California  '93,  Ph.D. 
Chicago  '97),  1899-1905;  Karl  Wilhelm 
Genthe  (Wi.D.  Leipzig  '97),  1899-1901; 
Raymond  Pearl  (Dartmouth  '99,  ScD. 
ibid.  '19,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '02),  1902-6; 
James  Edwin  Duerden  (Ph.D.  Johns 
Hopkins  '00),  1903-5;  Dana  Bracken- 
ridge  Casteel  (AUegheny  '99,  Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania  '03),  1905-9;  Otto  Charles 
Glaser  (Johns  Hopkins  '00,  Ph.D.  ibid. 
'04),  1905-ib;  iioratio  Hackctt  New- 
man (McMaster  [Torontol  '96,  Sc.D. 
ibid.  *33,  Ph.D.  Chicago  '05),  1905-8; 
Arthur  Sparry  Pearse  (Nebraska  '00, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  '08),  1908-11;  Robert 
WiUiam  Hegner  (Chicago  '03,  Ph.D. 
Wisoondn  *o8),  1908-17;  J.  Frank  Dan- 
iel, 1909-10;  Peter  Olaus  Okkelberg 
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(Minnesota  '06,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '18), 
1910 — ;  Aaron  Franklin  Shull  {'08, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  '11),  April,  191 1 — ; 
George  Rogers  La  Rue  (Doane  '07, 
Ph.D.  Illinois  '11),  191 1 — ;  George  Ed- 
win Johnson  (Dakota  Wesleyan  '13, 
M.S.  Chicago  '16),  1917-18;  Paul  Smith 
Welch  (James  Millikin  '10,  Ph.D.  Illinois 
*I3)»  1918—;  Lew»  Victor  Heilbrunn 
(Cornell  '11,  Ph.D.  Chicago  '14),  1919- 
29;  Lloyd  Evans  Thatcher  (Missouri 
'11),  1919-24;  Frank  Nelson  Blanchard 
(Tufts  '13,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '19),  1919- 
37;  Harry  Thomas  Folger  (Indiana  '17, 
Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '22),  1922-29; 
Amos  Henry  Hcrsh  (Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall '14,  Hi.D.  Illinois  '22),  1922-23; 
Carl  Olaf  Carlson  (A.M.  Columbia  '18), 
1924-25;  and  Arthur  E.  Woodhead 
(Clark  '14,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '28),  1924—. 

In  the  Museum,  still  connected  during 
part  of  this  time  with  the  department, 
positions  which  were  substantially  equiv- 
alent to  instructorships,  but  without 
teaching  duties  at  hrst,  were  filled  by: 
Herbert  Edward  Sargent,  beginning  in 
1898;  Charles  Christopher  Adams,  1903; 
and  Alexander  Grant  Ruthven  (Morn- 
ingside  '03,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '06),  1906. 
A^uns  was  made  Instructor  shortly 
i^ler  lua  service  began,  and  he  gave  one 
course  in  the  department.  Dr.  Ruthven 
had  the  rank  of  an  instructor  from  the 
first,  gave  one  course  during  his  second 
year,  and  was  designated  Instructor  in 
Zoology  as  well  as  Curator  of  the  Mu- 
seum in  1908.  After  that  time  he  regu- 
larly gave  instruction  and  remained  a 
member  of  the  teaching  departmen t,  al- 
though the  Museum  was  given  wholly 
separate  organization  in  1909. 

Professor  Reighard  withdrew  from  the 
chairmanship  in  1925,  and  retired  in 
1927.  The  executive  position  in  the  de- 
partment has  been  since  1925  succes- 
sively held  by  A.  Franklin  ShuU  (two 
years),  Alexander  G.  Ruthven  (two 
years),  Peter  O.  Okkelbet^  (four  years). 


and  George  R.  La  Rue.  More  staff  mem- 

bers  were  added  during  this  period — 
Arthur  M.  Chickering,  1925-26;  Mel- 
ville H.  Hatch,  1925-26;  Theodore  C. 
Byerfey,  1916-38;  FVank  Egbert  Eggle- 
ton  (Hillsdale  '22,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '30), 
1926 — ;  Horace  Wenger  Feldman  (Pur- 
due '21,  Sc.D.  Harvard  '25),  1927-29; 
Gordon  Lynn  Walls  (B.S.Eng.  Tufts  '26, 
Sc.D.  Michigan  '31),  1927-31;  Harry 
Wilbur  Hann  (Indiana  '17,  Ph.D.  Mich- 
igan '26),  1928 — ;  Alfred  Henry  Stock- 
ard  (Wyoming  '25,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '32), 
1928—;  Wendell  Henry  Krull  (Upper 
Iowa  University  '21,  Ph.D.  Michi- 
gan '31),  1928-29;  and  Alvalyn  Eunice 
Woodward  (Rochester  '05,  Ph.D.  Michi- 
gan '18),  1929 — .  Omitted  from  these 
lists  are  names  of  recognizedly  tempo- 
rary appointees—  in  the  classification  of 
well  advanced  students  doing  graduate 
work,  then  called  instructors  (on  a  part- 
time  basis)  but  now  called  teaching  fel- 
lows. Names  not  followed  by  a  definite 
term  of  service  are  those  of  the  present 
staff. 

The  considerable  number  of  those 
named  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  who 
were  at  the  University  only  a  few  years 
gives  point  to  the  comment  made  lomg 
ago  that  the  University  of  Michigan  was 
preparing  the  faculties  of  other  universi- 
ties for  them.  Among  the  institutions  to 
receive  zoologists  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  are  Am- 
herst College  and  the  following  univer- 
sities: California,  Chicago,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Texas, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Western  Reserve. 

The  zoology  curriculum.- — When 
the  department  consisted  of  one  man, 
and  only  a  few  courses  could  be  given, 
the  nature  of  the  offerings  fluctuated 
considerablv  over  a  period  of  years, 
for  the  courses  reflected  the  faculty's 
training  and  interest.  Had  Asa  Gray 
ever  taught  at  the  University,  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  systematic  botany  would  have 
received  a  large  share  of  attention.  Dr. 
Sager's  courses  were  scattered  in  time, 
and  there  are  few  descrti>tions  of  them  to 
indicatetheir  content.  A  juniorcoursewas 
announced  for  the  three  fall  terms  before 
1846  but  probably  not  given.  He  taught 
biology  in  the  summers  of  1845,  1847, 
and  1848.  After  that  time  both  zool- 
ogy anil  botany  were  scheduled  for  the 
third  term  of  the  freshman  year,  again 
without  description.  In  the  1852-53  Cat- 
aUtgue  is  given  the  first  inkling  of  the 
nature  of  any  course:  seniors  were  given 
"the  general  and  comparative  physiology 
of  animals,  their  classitication,  habits, 
and  rdation  to  human  interests."  In 
1845  the  Regents  had  considerately  al- 
lowed the  faculty  to  choose  books  to  ac- 
company the  course  in  zoology;  the  texts 
selected,  as  spedfied  in  the  1852-53  CaU 
dhpUy  were  Agassiz  and  Gould's  Zoology 
and  Edward's  Cours  de  zoologie.  In 
1852-53  an  agricultural  course  was 
planned  (though  it  was  probably  never 
given)  and  was  described  as  follows: 
"Lectures  on  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  and  Physiology  in  general. 
Physiology  and  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals in  particular,  and  the  structure  and 
habits  of  insects,  in  relation  to  gnuns, 
trees  and  horticultural  plants." 

With  the  advent  of  Alexander  Win- 
chell  in  1855  zoology  curriculum  ex- 
panded, and  so  did  the  descriptions  of 
courses.  Seniors  were  required  in  the 
first  semester  to  take  a  course  which  was 
described  at  length  in  die  Catak^t  as 
involving  the  "organization  of ...  .  ani- 
mals as  the  basis  of  their  systematic 
classification; ....  physiology,  compris- 
ing ... .  sources  and  modes  of  nutri. 
don, ....  development  and  dissemina- 
tion; ....  geographical  distribution  and 
economical  history."  Laboratory  work 
was  available  at  choice;  **Besides  the  in- 
struction of  the  lecture  room,  the  pro- 
fessor will  afford  facilides  for  those  who 


desire  them,  for  the  more  careful  and 
minute  examination  and  study  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  determination  of  species." 
Vacations  were  wisely  used:  *'Short  ex- 
cursions will  be  undertaken  in  term 
times,  and  longer  ones  in  vacation  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  students  into  actual 
and  direct  communication  with  nature." 

In  Winchell's  second  year  the  required 
course  was  shifted  to  the  junior  year,  and 
seniors  might  elect  the  flexible  three-  or 
six-day,  one-  or  two-semester  course, 
Comparadve  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
and  the  Principles  of  Classification  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  It  consisted  of  lec- 
tures "amply  illustrated  by  a  complete 
suite  of  die  birds  which  visit  Michigan 
and  a  collection  of  a/x>o  qiecws  of  sheila, 
....  and  means  unsurpassed  for  micro- 
scopical observations."  The  student,  tlie 
Caiahgite  said,  "is  accompanied  on  Se- 
quent excursions  into  die  ndghborhood, 
and  such  as  desire  it  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  investigations  under  the  eye 
of  the  Professor,  in  the  Laboratory  at- 
tached to  this  department.**  To  the  text- 
books and  references  announced  in  Sa- 
ger's time  were  added:  Agassiz,  Gould, 
and  Perty,  Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie;  Wood- 
ward, Recent  and  Fossil  Shells;  Carpen- 
ter, General  and  Comparative  Physiology; 
and  a  year  later,  Owen,  yertebr<U€  SkeU' 
ton  and  Teeth. 

In  1862-^3  and  thereafter  Professor 
Winchell  offered,  for  candidates  for  the 
master's  degree,  a  course  of  lecture 
known  as  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton — Its 
Morphology  and  Homologies.  In  1874-75 
a  Polytechnic  School  was  organized  as  a 
part  of  the  Department  nf  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts — which  then  in- 
cluded the  work  in  pharmacy,  as  well  as 
in  engineering— to  administer  advanced 
courses  in  the  mathematical,  physical, 
and  natural  sciences  and  their  applica- 
tions to  the  arts.  The  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  re- 
quired that  juniors  in  the  scientific 
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course  "pursue  a  course  in  structural  and 
physiological  zoology,  with  a  free  use 
of  the  microscope,  diagrams,  magic-lan- 
tem  sEdes,  and  specimens  fixun  the 
Museum."  The  effect  of  combining  in 
one  chair  the  fields  of  geology  and  zool- 
ogy is  evident  in  the  following  statement: 
"The  elective  course  of  the  Senior  year 
is  a  course  in  systematic  zoology  as  a 
preparation  for  geology."  The  textbooks 
in  zoology  were  "Nicholson's  series." 
In  the  Polytechnic  School:  "A  spe- 
cial course  in  Zoology  runs  through  the 
whole  year.  During  the  first  semester  the 
student  pursues  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  ....  In  the  second  se- 
mester Anatomy  and  Physiology  are 
completed,  and  a  class  of  animals  is 
selected  and  their  classification  studied." 

The  first  biology  course  was  given  in 
1875,  when  Assistant  Ptofessor  Harring- 
ton combined  plants  and  animals  in  one 
presentation,  which  was  announced  as 
follows  {CaL,  1875-76,  pp.  43-44): 

The  members  of  the  Scientific  and  of  the 
Latin  and  Scientific  Sections  of  the  Junior 
Class  can  elect  a  course  in  Biology  .... 
linj  the  first  semester.  It  consists  of  the  study 
of  as  many  typical  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  as  can  be  considered  in  the  time  al- 
lotted ....  The  text-book ....  is  McGin* 
ley's  Biology  

In  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior  year, 
the  members  of  the  Scientific  Section  are 
required  to  take  a  course ....  in  Embry- 
ok^.  The  development  of  the  cluck  in  the 
hen's  egg  will  be  followed  in  detail,  micro- 
scopically and  otherwise.  The  text-book  .... 
will  be  Foster  and  Bdfinn^s  E/metUs  ^ 
EmSryahgy,  Part  1. 

An  elective  course  for  seniors,  Paleontol- 
ogy, was  offered.  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  followed  by  Systematic 
Zoology,  were  available  in  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  and  advanced  students  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  work  in  his. 
tolc^  (mostly  human). 
Embryology  was  omitted  when  Steeie 


took  charge  of  the  department  in  1877, 
but  was  restored  five  years  later.  Empha- 
sis was  put  upon  comparative  anatomy 
and  classification.  Insects  and  mollusks 
were  favored  as  material  for  classifica- 
tion, for  the  separate  courses  Entomol- 
ogy (1879)  and  Conchology  (1880)  were 
introduced.  Histology,  with  Physics  and 
Chemistry  as  prerequisites,  was  offered 
to  zoolog)'  students,  but  by  a  Medical 
Department  professor. 

Professor  Reighard  joined  the  faculty 
in  1886.  A  year  later  the  elementary 

course  again  became  a  biology  course, 
this  time  given  jointly  by  a  botanist  and 
a  zoologist,  an  arrangement  which  con- 
tinued until  1916.  In  1889  the  woifc  in 
zoology  was  divided  into  General  Zool- 
ogy, taught  by  Steere,  and  Animal  Mor- 
phology, given  by  Reighard.  This  separa- 
tion was  made  more  complete  in  1891  by 
the  formatioa  of  distinct  departments, 
Steere  becoming  Professor  of  Systematic 
Zoology  and  Reighard  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Morphology.  In  die  Department  of 
Animal  Morphology  were  the  courses 
Invertebrate  Morphology,  Mammalian 
Anatomy,  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  and  Embryology.  Histol- 
ogy, though  offered  to  zoology  students, 
was  largely  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  A  journal  club 
and  field  club  were  established  and 
flourished  many  years. 

With  the  resignation  f>f  Professor 
Steere  in  1894,  the  Department  of  Sys- 
tematic Zoology  suffered  a  decline.  Two 
years  later  the  whole  curriculum  in  zool- 
ogy underwent  reorganization.  Inverte- 
brate zoology  was  expanded;  a  separate 
course  in  evolution  was  introduced;  the 
work  in  embryology  induded  a  course 
on  the  mechanism  of  development  which 
had  begun  under  Kofoid  in  1894  ^ith  the 
title  the  Animal  Egg,  but  which  was  now 
changed,  first  to  Hiystological  Morphol- 
ogy,  then  to  Experimental  Morphology; 
and  a  course  entitled  Morphology  and 
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Development  of  the  Frog  was  made  pre- 
requisite to  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
the  Vertebrates.  Courses  in  entomology 
and  parasitology  were  added  temporarily 
in  1899  to  fit  the  interests  of  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  staff.  To  help  with  the  work  of 
the  laboratory  there  was  created  among 
the  students  a  corps  of  voluntary  assist- 
ants, who,  in  return  for  their  servicCj  re- 
ceived credit  in  teacher  training. 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  courses 
givoi  since  1900 — introdnced  partly  in 
recognition  of  the  expansion  of  the  sub- 
ject and  partly  in  response  to  demand 
from  other  units  of  the  University  or  be- 
cause of  changes  in  secondary  schools — a 
strict  adherence  to  chronological  order 
becomes  confusing,  and  the  develop- 
ments are  better  followed  by  subjects. 

As  to  physiology,  the  first  course  defi- 
nitely in  this  field  was  estaUished  as 
Physiological  Zoology  in  1901,  though 
Holmes's  course  of  the  year  before,  Ani- 
mal Behavior,  was  largely  physiology. 
Physiological  Zoology  was  divided  into 
two  courses  in  19T5,  under  Glaser,  hut 
with  his  resignation  m  1918  these  were 
changed  to  Physiology  and  Mammalian 
Anatomy,  widi  Okkdboig  in  charge. 
When  Heilbrunn  came  General  Physiol- 
ogy was  resurrected,  and  both  this  and 
Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
as  well  as  the  Seminar  in  Physiology,  were 
offered.  Physiology  was  dropped  in  1928, 
but  restored  in  1930  as  Comparative 
Physiology  under  Woodward. 

Natural  history,  aside  from  the  fidd 
work  included  in  ft  number  of  courses, 
had  its  first  recognition  in  the  ecology 
course  given  by  Adams  in  1903.  Ecology 
was  taken  over  later  by  Dr.  Ruthven 
and  its  subject  matter  was  partly  in- 
cluded in  his  course  Zoogeography  after 
1909.  Fresh-Water  Biology  was  started 
by  Pearse  in  1908,  was  taken  over  by 
ShuU  in  1 9 1 1 ,  and  was  incorporated  in 
Reighard's  Natural  History  of  Inverte- 
brates in  19 1 6.  The  latter  course  went  to 


Blanchard  in  1925  with  the  more  inclu- 
sive title  Natural  History  of  Animals, 
but  a  year  later  Fresh-Water  Biology 
was  made  a  separate  course,  whereas  the 
natural  history  course  concerned  only 
the  vertebrates.  Kresh-Water  Biology 
was  finally  abandoned  in  1928  in  favor  of 
the  related  Umndogy,  by  Welch.  Omi- 
thology  became  a  separate  course  in 
i93<=*-3i>  Arst  given  by  Blanchard,  later 
by  Hann. 

Genetics  was  represented  only  in  the 

experimental  morphology  course  until 
1904,  when  Pearl  offered  the  lecture 
course  called  Heredity.  This  course  was 
taken  over  by  Newman  in  1906,  by  Gla- 
ser in  190;^  and  by  ShuU  in  1919.  Ge- 
netics, a  more  advanced,  one-semester 
lecture  course  given  by  ShuU,  was  first 
scheduled  in  191T.  In  1916  a  second  se- 
mester, including  laboratory  work,  was 
offered,  but  it  was  discontinued  in  1919. 
For  some  years  thereafter  Genetics  was 
given  co-operatively  by  the  Department 
of  Botany  (represented  by  Professor 
H.  H.  Bartlctt)  and  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  but  this  plan  was  discon- 
tinued in  1927.  There  was  an  expansion 
of  die  work  in  genetics  during  President 
Lttde's  administration,  but  no  addi  tional 
course  was  offered.  Feldman  gave  Ge- 
netics in  1927-28,  with  laboratory  work, 
and  Shttll  took  it  over  in  1929-30.  From 
then  until  1932  the  work  covered  the  en- 
tire year,  but  since  that  date  it  has  oc- 
cupied only  the  first  semester. 

Biometry  was  represented  by  a  course 
entitied  Statistical  Zoolog>',  by  Pearl, 
from  1901  to  1906.  Thereafter  it  was 
omitted — except  as  a  part  of  Genetics 
when  the  latter  course  was  given  jointly 
by  the  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zool- 
ogy throughout  the  year — until  1932.  At 
that  time  a  course  called  Quantitative 
Biology  was  started  by  ShuU. 

Embryology  was  a  standard  course 
during  all  this  period,  sometimes  branch- 
ing out  into  its  genetic  implications,  as  in 
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Holmes's  Morphogenesis  in  1904.  The 
main  course  was  given  by  Glaser  in  1905, 
and  has  been  given  by  Okkelberg  since 
1918.  Entomdogy  was  revived  when 
Hcgner  came  to  the  University,  was  vari- 
ously subdivided  by  him,  and  was  then 
contracted  to  a  single  course  under 
Welch  in  1917;  finally,  it  was  supple- 
mented by  Insect  Morphology  and  In- 
sect Histology,  in  1928.  Cytology  was 
begun  by  Hegner  under  the  title  Cellular 
Biology  in  19 13,  was  (Uscontinued  when 
he  left  the  University  in  191 7,  and  was 
partially  restored  in  1928  by  Okkelberg 
along  with  Histology  and  Microtech- 
nique. Comparative  Anatomy  was  given 
byReighard  until  191 6,  then  was  turned 
over  to  Okkelbci^,  and,  finally,  was 
turned  over  to  Stockard,  in  1933.  Para- 
sitology was  first  given  by  George  R. 
La  Rue  in  i9i4-i5,Helminthology  was 
added  in  1 928-29,  and  the  related  Pro- 
tozoology was  first  given  as  a  separate 
course  in  1931-32  by  Assistant  Professor 
Woodhead  with  the  co-operation  of  As- 
sistant  Professor  O'Roke  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  and  Conservation.  Fishes  were 
treated  in  a  separate  course  as  early  as 
1904  in  Fish  and  Fisheries  of  Michigan, 
by  Reighard;  this  was  changed  to  Fish 
and  Game  of  Michigan,  for  forestry  stu- 
dents, in  1909;  and,  finally.  Elementary 
Ichthyology  was  given  in  1930-31  by 
John  Richard  Greeley  of  the  Museum 
staff.  Evolution,  long  given  by  Reighard 
as  a  one-hour  lecture  course  in  the  eve- 
ning, was  expanded  to  two  hours  and  was 
9ven  in  die  morning;  then  in  1915  it  was 
turned  over  to  Shull. 

The  training  of  teachers  and  of  other 
professional  biologists  began  with  the 
corps  of  voluntary  assistants  under 
Holmes,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  744). 
In  1909-10  this  work  was  expanded  into 
Comparative  Histology  (still  largely 
technique),  in  the  first  semester,  and 
Zoology  for  Teachers,  in  the  second. 
When  Histology  was  revived  in  1928-29 


the  laboratory-methods  course  was  re- 
duced to  one  semester.  Educational 
methods  have  been  dealt  with  in  Biology 
for  Teachers,  g^ven  co-operatively  for  a 
num  ber  of  years  by  George  R.  La  Rue,  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  and  Felix 
G.  Gustafson,  of  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any. Museum  Mediods,  given  by  Rutii- 
ven  and  various  members  of  the  Museum 
staff  since  1918,  provided  training  for 
museum  workers. 

Several  attempts  to  reach  students  not 
specializing  in  biology  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  In  a  sense,  the  courses 
Evolution  and  Heredity  belong  here,  but 
they  are  intended  for  biologists  also.  In 
1906  a  course  called  Short  Course  in 
Zoology  was  offered  to  forestry  students, 
but  it  was  open  also  to  others.  This  be- 
came Economic  Zoology  in  19 12,  and  in 
191 5,  Wild  Animals:  Their  Conservation 
and  Value  to  Man.  At  about  the  same 
time,  an  evening  lecture  course  known  as 
Functions  and  Activities  of  Animals  was 
given  oo^operativdly  by  the  staff,  but 
this  course  was  short-lived. 

The  elementary  course  underwent  cer- 
tain radical  changes,  beginning  in  1916. 
Before  that  time  it  consisted  of  two 
courses,  one  in  botany,  one  in  zoology, 
each  one  extending  through  the  year  and 
having  no  relation  to  the  other  except 
that  students  elected  both  courses  at  the 
same  time.  These  courses  were  now  sepa- 
rated, each  was  given  in  one  semester, 
and  students  elected  them  successively, 
either  one  first.  That  arrangement  still 
prevails.  In  the  spring  semester  of  1917, 
beginning  students  were  offered  an  al- 
ternative course,  devoted  nor  to  dissec- 
tion of  animal  types  but  to  biological 
principles,  and  one  section  pursued  this 
course.  The  next  fall  the  entire  beginning 
class  was  given  the  new-style  course, 
which  has  been  widely  copied,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  other  institutions.  Essm- 
tially  the  same  course  prevails  today.  In 
1925^30  beginning  students  were  again 
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offered  a  biology  course  given  by  the 
Departments  ot  Botany  and  Zoology  co- 
operatively, but  this  was  discontinued 
two  years  later. 

The  general  policy  determining  the  se- 
lection of  courses  to  be  offered  has  been 
to  provide  training  in  idl  the  fundamen- 
tid  branches  of  zoology,  and  ffom  these 
as  a  base  to  extend  as  far  as  p)OSsible,  or 
as  far  as  the  demand  warrant's  into  the 
specialized  fields  represented  by  the  in- 
terests of  die  staff. 

Research  in  zoology. — ^nger,  the 
first  Professor  of  Zoology  actually  to 
serve  in  that  capacity,  published  little  or 
nothing  in  zoology;  no  articles  hf  him 
have  been  found.  Winchcll  was  primarily 
a  geologist,  and  only  his  paleontological 
contributions  in  that  held,  of  which  there 
were  several,  belong  in  tiiis  account. 
Those  which  may  be  said  to  represwit  in- 
vestigation concerned  the  succession  of 
organic  types  (1858),  fossil  elephants 
(1863,  1864),  and  a  family  of  fossil  hy- 
drozoans  (1866).  Along  stricdy  zoologi- 
cal lines,  he  described  a  new  species  of 
gar  pike  in  1864,  and  perhaps  his  article 
on  die  currant  worm  (1864)  represents 
original  work.  Besides  these  he  wrote 
many  popular  articles  on  natural  science, 
education,  and  religion. 

Steere  traveled  round  the  world,  and  a 
number  of  his  articles  relate  to  the  ani- 
mals observed  and  collected,  particu- 
larly in  the  Philippines.  These  publica- 
tions based  on  his  travels  appeared 
chiefly  in  the  years  there  was 

one  belated  article  in  1903.  His  other 
papers  dealt  chiefly  with  the  birds  and 
mammals  of  Michigan. 

R«ghard  had  shown  an  early  interest 
in  meteorology,  but  by  the  time  he  came 
to  the  University  he  had  transferred  his 
interests  to  anatomy  and  histology,  in 
which  iidds  he  had  published  studies  as 
early  as  1884.  Hb  early  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  on  the  embryology  of  iishes 
(1888-93).      i^93«  however,  his  inter- 


ests were  turning  to  plankton  studies, 
and  his  papers  up  to  1899  were  mostly  in 
that  field.  In  1900  he  returned  to  fishes, 
primarily  the  embryology,  but  also  the 
breeding  habits,  of  the  fresh-water  dog- 
fish Amia.  This  study  of  breeding  habits 
initiated  a  long  period  of  investigation  of 
behavior  of  animals  in  nature,  which  was 
reflected  in  the  work  of  his  students  of 
that  period,  and  which  included  a  no- 
table study  of  the  supposed  warning  col- 
or of  coral-reef  fishes  (1908).  Fishes  stiU 
constituted  Reighard's  chief  research  in- 
terest until  toward  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment, when  an  unfortunate  deafness  led 
him  to  investigate  methods  of  speech 
reading;  and  since  1914  he  has  pubUshed 
many  articles  on  speech  reading.  Among 
his  publications  was  the  celebratol  study 
Anaiomy  of  the  Caty  issued  jointly  with 
Herbert  S.  Jennings  in  1901,  which  was 
based  partly  on  first-hand  research. 

The  trend  of  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  aside  from  the  resnrch 
carried  on  by  Reighard  himadi^  has  been 
determined  by  the  interests  of  many  peo- 
ple, some  connected  with  the  department 
only  a  few  years.  Jennings,  a  specialist 
in  rotifiers  before  he  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity,  turned  to  protozoa  while  he  was 
here,  and  through  them  to  animal  be- 
havior. Lillic  was  interested  in  regenera- 
tion and  embryology.  Johnston  was  al- 
ready a  neurologist.  Most  of  Holmes's 
published  work  dealt  with  animal  be- 
havior. Pearl  started  in  animal  be- 
havior, but  showed  a  strong  leaning 
toward  biometric  studies  of  variation 
before  he  left.  Behavior  of  turtles  and 
fishes,  leading  to  developmental  studies 
of  heredity  in  fishes,  occupied  Newman 
during  his  short  stay.  Ruthven  has  been 
interested  in  ecology  and  geographic  dis- 
tribution, particularly  of  reptiles  (see 
Part  VIII:  Musbum  or  Zooi.ogt).  Em- 
bryology was  the  subject  of  Glaser's 
early  researches;  he  later  turned  gradu- 
ally to  physiology.  Hegner's  many  pub- 
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lished  researches  show  a  kMig-continued 

interest  in  the  germ-cell  cycle,  particu- 
larly in  insects.  At  the  time  of  his  stay 
here,  Pearse  was  concerned  with  diverse 
phases  of  natural  history.  Shall  has 
worked  chiefl\'  on  the  parthenogenetic- 
bisexual  reproductive  cycle  in  several 
groups  of  animals  (rotifers,  thrips,  white 
flies,  aphids),  and  on  the  genetic,  devel- 
opmental, and  physiological  problems 
connected  with  these  cycles,  with  a  turn 
in  late  yeare  to  the  genetics  of  Drosoph- 
ila.  La  Rue's  field  has  been  parasitol- 
ogy, his  publications  largely  having  dealt 
with  trematode  cycles  and  morphology; 
Woodhead's  interests  are  similar.  Germ- 
cdl  cjrdes  and  various  morphological  and 
devdoptnental  problems  related  to  them 
have  occupied  Okkelberg  and  his  stu- 
dents. Since  coming  to  the  University, 
Welch  has  worked  on  aquatic  life — ^btoU 
ogf  of  oligochaete  worms,  physiology  of 
aquatic  insects,  and  limnological  studies 
of  Michigan  lakes.  Aquatic  life  is  also  £g- 
gleton's  field  of  research.  Heilbrunn  was 
a  general  physiologist,  working  mainly 
on  marine  eggs.  Blanchard  published  a 
number  of  works  on  the  natural  history 
of  reptiles  and  amphibia.  Woodward  has 
published  studies  of  the  phynology  of 
fertilization,  and  is  directing  her  stu- 
dents in  research  in  the  physiology  of  re- 
production in  vertebrates.  Hann  started 
inth  the  germ-cell  cycle  of  fishes,  but  has 
turned  to  ornithology. 

An  indication  of  the  growth  of  research 
in  zoology  at  the  University  is  the  num- 
ber of  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  in 
that  field.  The  first  was  granted  in  1899 
to  John  B.  Johnston,  the  second  in  1902 
to  Raymond  Pearl.  Up  to  and  including 
the  year  T924  a  total  of  fourteen  doc- 
torates had  been  pven.  In  1925  there  was 
a  notable  increase,  and  since  that  time 
there  has  been  an  average  of  more  than 
seven  each  year,  the  highest  number  in 
any  one  year  being  seventeen.  The  total, 
through  Jun^  1940^  is  143. 


The  publications  of  the  department, 

most  of  them  based  on  research,  number 
at  least  617;  it  has  been  impossible  to  lo- 
cate all  of  them.  This  number  includes 
only  books  and  articles  published  while 
the  authors  were  at  the  llniversitv  of 
Michigan  or  based  on  work  the\'  have 
done  at  the  University  either  as  students 
or  as  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  standing  of  the  University  as  a  n- 
search  center  in  the  field  of  zoology  is  in- 
dicated by  a  study  made  in  1933-34 
the  American  Coundl  on  Education,  in 
which  the  universities  of  America  were 
rated  by  a  vote  of  eminent  scholars  in 
the  several  fields.  This  study  indicated 
that  the  University  of  Midiigan  is  one 
of  eleven  institutions  which  are  distin- 
guished  as  places  for  graduate  study 
leading  to  the  doctorate  in  zoology,  and 
that  due  Department  of  Zoology  is  one  of 
fourteen  departments  in  the  University 
holding  such  distinction. 

Plant  and  equipment. — When  the 
first  classes  in  zoolc^y  assembled,  pre- 
sumably in  1845,  the  instruction  was 
given  entirely  by  means  of  lectures, 
sometimes  with  meager  demonstrations. 
There  was  no  laboratory,  no  equipment, 
and  there  were  only  such  collections  as 
the  professor  privately  owned.  Abram 
Sager  made  the  first  collections,  and  the 
Regents  paid  a  taxidermist  to  care  for 
some  of  diem.  Around  the  "cabinet  of 
specimens"  the  endre  work  of  the  de- 
partment was  organized.  The  Catalogue 
described  the  collections  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  History  in  1850-51  (p. 
04)  as  embracing  *'a  valuable  cabinet  of 
Minerals,  consisting  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand  specimens  and  suits  of 
specimens  ilhistradve  of  the  Geology, 
Zoology  and  Botany  of  Michigan."  In 
1853  the  Regents  appropriated  "the  sum 
of  ^138.00  for  the  Zoological  Depart- 
ment," and  this  money  was  used  to  add 
to  die  collections. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  first  micro> 
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scope  used  in  the  Department  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts  was  that  pro- 
vided by  action  of  die  Regents  in  March, 
1856:  "Resolved,  That  Professors  Sager 

and  Winchell  be  a  committee  to  CCMI- 
tract  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
microscope  with  accessories  as  they  may 
deem  the  Interests  of  the  University  de- 
mand" {R.P.,  1837-64,  p.  640).  This  in- 
strument cost  ^450;  later,  a  two-inch  ob- 
jective costing  ^19  was  added  to  it. 

In  1858  a  most  important  addition  to 
the  teaching  material  was  made  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Trowbridge  collection, 
ihe  Catalogue  of  that  year  says: 

....  The  Trowbridge  Collection  ....  is  an 
extensive  scries  of  specimens  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  made  by  Lieut. 
Trowbridge  (late  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity) upon  the  Pacific  coast  of  our  coun- 
try; it  furnishes  a  complete  illustration  of  the 
Fauna  of  that  coast,  and  will  raise  the  Uni- 
versity oolkction  to  a  rank  among  the  very 
first  in  die  country.  (Ctf.,  1S58-59,  p.  56.) 

As  was  stated  in  connection  widi  the  cnr- 

riculum,  there  was  at  that  time  also  a 
"complete  suite  of  Birds  which  visit 
Michigan,"  and  a  collection  of  two  thous- 
and species  of  snaik;  and  the  cme  micio- 
scope  owned  constituted  "means  unsur- 
passed for  microscopical  observations." 

An  oven  "to  protect  the  Zoological 
Specimens"  was  provided  in  1861  at  a 
cost  of  I15,  and  by  1867  the  department 
had  "a  very  large  Zoological  Collection 
....  The  whole  number  of  entries  in  the 
Zoological  Cabinet  [was]  over  6,300,  and 
the  whole  number  of  specimens  not  less 
than  16,000."  Important  additions  to  the 
collections  were  made  by  Steere  on  his 
five-year  tour  of  die  world  in  the  early 
seventies  and  were  mentioned  in  the  Cal- 
endar of  1 875-76 :  "The  Steere  Zoological 
Collection,  comprising  about  25,000  in- 
sects, 1,500  shells,  8,000  birds,  and  num- 
oous  representatives  of  other  groups; 
total,  about  10,000  entries  and  6o,cco 
specimens."  Steere  also  brought  num- 


erous botanical  and  mineral  specimens. 

Just  when  additional  microscopes  were 
purchased  is  uncertain,  but  in  1875  it  was 
said:  'The  Microscopical  Laboratory  is 
now  so  well  supplied  with  instruments 
that  it  can  respond  to  any  moderate  de- 
mand" (Ctf/.,  1875-76,  p.  73).  There  were 
instruments  for  making  slides,  for  draw- 
ing and  measuring  with  the  microscope, 
for  "microchemical  work  and  other 
methods  of  observation,"  and  for  physi- 
olo^cal  studies.  Furniture,  skeletons, 
and  dissection  materials  were  being  ac- 
quired annually,  and  from  this  time  on 
there  was  a  continuous  but  uneven 
growth  of  the  equipment  for  aoological 
work.  But  the  acquisitions  were  crude, 
judged  according  to  present  standards. 
The  microscopes  purchased  even  as  late 
as  1885  were,  as  described  by  Professor 
Reighard,  "simple  in  type  widi  no  fine 
adjustment,  no  condenser,  no  nose-piece; 
provided  only  with  the  two  objectives 
and  two  oculars.'* 

The  building  which  first  housed  the 
Department  of  Zoology  was,  so  far  as 
the  oldest  records  show,  Mason  Hall, 
which  for  some  years  after  1848  was 
called  Nordi  College  (see  Part  VIII: 
First  Buildings).  Winchell's  lecture 
room,  according  to  Edward  Laurens 
Mark  ('71,  LL.D.  '96),  was  on  the  first 
flow  between  die  two  corridors,  and  other 
near-by  rooms  were  used  for  storage.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  Steere's  incum- 
bency the  room  above  this  lecture  room 
and  the  first  fioor  at  the  north  end  were 
museum  space,  and  die  southeast  corner 
of  the  first  floor  was  also  occupied  by  the 
Department  of  iSoology.  A  little  later  the 
three  main  rooms  of  the  department 
were:  (i)  a  combined  lecture  room  and 
laboratory,  about  forty  feet  square,  used 
largely  for  identification  of  species,  (2)  a 
smaller  room  of  similar  function,  about 
twenty  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  (3)  a 
third-floor  room  of  about  twenty  by 
forty  feet.  Kitchen  tables  of  oak  and 
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chairs  to  match  were  the  principal  furni- 
ture, of  which  a  few  articles  arc  still  in 
occasional  use. 

Scune  euement  of  the  space  limitatkms 
was  provided  by  the  erection  in  1879-80 
of  the  Museum  Building  (now  Romance 
Language  Building).  This  structure  was 
descritM^  in  the  University  Calendar  of 
that  year  as  of  Neo-Gothic  style,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  forty- 
seven  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high. 
The  natural  history  collections  were 
moved  into  it  in  the  fall  of  1880.  In 
1885  another  large  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  Mason  Hall  was  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Zoology;  it  was  first 
occupieid  by  Howard  Ayres,  then  by  Pro- 
fessor Reighard. 

An  ep)och  in  the  expansion  of  the  de- 
partment was  marked  by  its  removal 
fttm  Mason  Hall  to  die  thifdfloor  of  the 
South  Wing  in  the  summer  of  1892. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  «?econd  floor  was 
also  acquired,  and  these  two  floors  con- 
stituted the  zoological  laboratory  until 
191 5.  New  furniture — including  stand> 
ard  tables  for  two  or  four  students — was 
built  for  the  new  quarters;  a  depart- 
mental library  was  established;  the  cd> 
lection  of  lantern  slides  grew  rapidly  ;and 
various  other  rooms  for  storage,  private 
laboratories,  and  live  animals  were  pro- 
vided through  remodding.  At  the  time 
of  diis  removal  the  department  owned 
only  one  set  of  microscope  slides,  a  set 
illustrating  cell  division;  it  was  the  policy 
to  have  students  make  their  own  slides 
in  courses.  The  supplies  of  the  depart- 
ment were  accessible  to  the  staflT,  and 
each  man  helped  himself,  leaving  no 
record  of  his  withdrawab.  Equipment 
suiuble  for  die  ettpan^ng  subject  was 
steadily  added — microtomes,  paraffin 
baths,  photographic  apparatus,  aquaria, 
more  microscopes — though  never  as  rap- 
idly as  the  staff  of  the  department 
wished.  A  significant  feature  of  this  in- 
crease in  equipment  was  that  a  lai)^ 


part  of  it  was  intended  primarily  for 
research.  It  was  a  steady  growth,  un- 
marked by  any  startling  new  develop- 
ment or  change  of  policy. 

The  next  important  year  for  the  de- 
partment was  1913.  The  legislature  of 
the  state  voted  that  year  an  appropria- 
tion of  $37Sfioo  for  the  oonstructioa  of 
the  present  Natural  Science  Building. 
Scarcely  had  the  first  steps  been  taken 
to  plan  the  buildmg  when,  on  May  a8, 
the  old  laboratories  m  the  South  Wing 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  Courses  were  left 
unfinished,  but  credit  was  given,  and 
students  who  had  taken  this  work  in  the 
previous  year  wondered  why  they  never 
had  any  lock.  Fortunately,  the  building 
and  its  contents  were  coverrri  hv  insur- 
ance. The  reconstruction  and  replace- 
ment were  promptly  begun,  and  by  the 
autumn  of  1913  die  rebuilt  labOTatories, 
with  a  number  of  new  microscopes  and 
some  other  new  apparatus,  were  ready 
for  students.  Some  things  destroyed, 
however,  were  unfortunattly  irreplace- 
able. One  tragic  mult  was  the  loss  of  all 
data  and  specimens  pertaining  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  a  graduate  student,  who 
had  to  start  all  over  again. 

In  1 91 5  the  department  moved  into 
its  new  fireproof  quarters  in  the  Natural 
Science  Building.  This  structure  was  still 
not  quite  finished,  and  for  a  dme  lec- 
turers competed  with  hammers  and  saws 
and  the  shouts  of  workmen.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  occupied  the  north- 
west part — in  all,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  building,  substantially  the  same  part 
of  each  of  the  four  floors.  Much  new 
equipment  was  obtained  for  the  new 
laboratories.  In  a  brochure  prepared  for 
an  exhibit  arranged  by  all  die  depart- 
ments  in  the  Natural  Science  Building  in 
1 91 7  was  the  following  description  of  the 
section  reserved  for  zoology: 

There  are  seventy  rooms  in  all,  inclutfing 
class  rooms,  student  laboratories,  private 
laboratories  for  instructors  and  assistants. 
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a  cave  in  thv  subbascment,  and  rooms  for 
aquaria,  for  making  preparations,  for  chemi- 
caJs,  for  photogrmphic  work,  for  constant 
temperature  experiments,  for  light-reaction 
studies,  for  charts,  for  storage,  and  a  shop  for 
making  scientific  apparatus. 

Changes  in  the  zoology  curriculum,  ex- 
ceptional expansion  of  certain  types  of 
work,  and  the  general  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  necessitated  modification  nf 
these  quarters.  Some  walls  have  been  re- 
moved, Others  have  been  built  in,  and 
the  functions  of  rooms  have  been 
changed.  Among  other  things  not  in  the 
original  building  but  described  in  the  /in- 
nountment  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  for  1 939-40  are 
laboratories  for  parasitology,  a  labora- 
tory for  genetics,  and  laboratories  for 
groups  of  graduate  students.  A  dispen- 
sary replaced  a  seminar  room;  the  shop 


was  moved  to  larger  quarters  previously 
used  as  a  preparation  room ;  a  class  labo- 
ratory replaced  the  departmental  mu- 
seum;  and  many  other  exchanges  were 

made. 

Commodious  as  the  department's 
quarters  were  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Natural  Science  Building,  they  are  now 
badly  crowded.  The  laboratories  used 
for  the  elementary  course  are  occupied 
from  early  morning  to  late  afternoon  on 
every  teaching  day,  and  no  more  can 
be  done  without  seriously  impairing 
the  quality  of  the  work.  Additions  to  the 
buiidmg  are  probably  not  feasible.  At  the 
beginning  of  die  University's  second  cen- 
tury in  Ann  Arbor  a  physical  transfer  of 
the  department  comparable  to  that  of 
1892  or  of  191 5  is,  as  pharmacopoeia 
books  are  wont  to  say,  "indicated." 

A.  Fuurxuir  Snvu. 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
goits  in  March,  1890,  Dr.  AI- 
A    )\  bert  B.  Frewcott,  Dean  of  the 

School  of  Pharmacy,  presented  a  plan 
for  a  summer  school  of  chemistry  of  six 
weeks'  duration,  July  7  to  August  16. 
He  suggested  that  the  fee  be  $25  and 
that  the  director  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory be  placed  in  general  charge.  I'he 
inttmctor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board, 
was  to  receive  compensation  propordon> 
ate  to  the  funds  realized  from  fees,  but 
neither  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected  nor  more  than  $300. 
The  University  was  asked  to  advertise 
by  card  In  a  few  periodicals  of  the  public 
schools  and  to  print  an  announcement 
in  the  form  of  a  leaflet.  William  F.  Ed- 
wards was  appointed  Instructor  for  the 
*  courae,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
work  of  the  students  was  to  be  restricted 
to  one  room  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

This  was  no^  in  facl^  the  first  evidence 
of  local  intemt  in  sommcr  study.  Sum- 
mer work  in  surgery  was  given  in  1857 
and  1858.  The  University  participated 
indirecdy  m  a  venture  known  as  die 
Northwestern  Summer  Institute  at  Pe- 
toskey  in  188-2.  The  Institute  was  organ- 
ized at  least  partly  on  the  initiative  of 
University  of  Michigan  faculty  members 
whospent  their  vacations  there,  and  on  its 
first  teaching  staff,  in  addition  to  pro- 
fessors from  Hillsdale  and  the  State 
Normal  School,  were  Professors  Gayley, 
I^iyne,  Steere,  and  Stowell,  Mr.  Hen- 
nequin,  and  Mrs.  Stowell.  The  Univer- 
sity even  loaned  its  microscopes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  y^rgonau/j  the  Institute 
was  patterned  after  the  okler  summer 
schools  of  the  East,  such  as  those  held 
at  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  Professors 
Winchellj  Harrington,  and  Adams  had 
Uuslit. 


In  December,  1893,  through  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Ebner  A.  Lyman, 

John  O.  Reed,  William  F.  Edwards, 
Ernst  H.  Mensel,  and  Moritz  Levi, 
and  endorsed  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale, 
the  faculty  of  die  Dq;MUtment  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  summer  courses  six 
weeks  in  length  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents who  ccrald  not  attend  during  the 
regular  year.  The  Regents  decided,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  proposed,  to 
provide  for  advertising  and  for  faculty 
compensation  out  of  the  summer  stu- 
dent fees  and  to  require  each  instructor 
to  bear  the  cost  of  janitor  service  for 
the  rooms  he  used.  They  prompdy  ad- 
vanced ^300  for  the  advertising,  and  in 
dme  a  bulletin  entided  Summer  Cwrta 
of  Instruction  was  printed. 

Although  the  organization  proceeded 
rather  slowly  and  the  program  for  1 85^ 
was  dierefore  not  wdl  publicized,  dghty- 
eight  students  attended  that  session.  The 
administrative  committee  for  the  sum- 
mer was  composed  of  Burke  A.  Hinsdale, 
Albert  B.  Pkescott,  George  Hempl,  John 
O.  Reed,  and  Elmer  A.  Lyman.  Courses 
were  offered  in  English  literature  by 
Isaac  N.  Demmon,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage by  George  Hempl,  in  composition 
by  Fred  N.  Scott,  and  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale.  It 
was  announced  that  Francis  VV.  Kelsey, 
Henry  A.  Sanders,  and  Clarence  L. 
Meader  would  teach  Ladn;  Fred  M. 
Taylor,  political  economy;  and  Frank  N. 
Cole,  Alexander  Ziwet,  and  Elmer  A. 
Lyman,  mathematics.  George  W.  Patter- 
son and  John  O.  Reed  constituted  die 
physics  faculty.  Frederick  C.  Newcombc 
taught  botany;  Morit2  Levi,  French; 
George  O.  Higley  and  William  F.  Ed- 
wards, chemistry;  Herbert  F.  de  Con, 
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Greek;  Ernst  H.  Mensd,  German;  Sid- 
ney D.  Townley,  astronomy;  and  Web- 
ster Cook,  history.  Miss  Alice  L.  Hunt 
taught  drawing,  and  Herbert  S.  Jennings 
offered  woric  in  morphology.  General 
public  lectures  by  President  Angell  and 
Professors  Carhart,  Thomas,  Demmon, 
Trueblood,  Kelsey,  and  Hinsdale  were 
announced. 

In  December,  1894,  provision  was 
made  for  a  second  session.  The  tuition 
fees  were  fixed  at  ^15  for  one  course, 
$25  for  two  courses,  and  $30  for  diree, 
and  again  $300  was  set  aside  for  adver- 
tising. The  range  of  subjects  in  the  Liter- 
ary Department  was  extended  in  the 
summer  of  1 895,  and  summer  work  was 
first  offered  in  die  Department  of  Law. 
There  were  twent>'-three  teachers  in  all, 
and  the  number  of  students  attending 
die  sesdon  was  191. 

President  AngeU  was  authorized 
the  Regents  the  following  year  to  choose 
the  faculty  in  the  order  of  seniority  for 
the  next  simuner,  and  this  group  of  in- 
stroctors  was  permitted  to  elect  a  chair- 
man,  a  secretary,  and  three  others  to 
constitute  an  executive  committee.  To 
the  chairman  and  secretary  were  given 
the  respondbility  of  adverddng  and  of 
conducting  the  correspondence,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  withdraw  courses  elected 
by  fewer  than  three  students.  This  first 
execothre  committee  consisted  of  El- 
mer A.  Lyman,  chairman,  Ernst  H. 
Mensel,  secretary,  and  Joseph  H.  Drake, 
George  O.  Higley,  and  Earle  W.  Dow. 
The  faculty  members  numbered  forty- 
two,  and  there  were  231  students  en- 
rolled, of  whom  twenty  six  were  in  the 
Department  of  Law.  Several  public  lec- 
tures were  given,  including  one  by  Presi- 
dent Angell  on  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan;  also,  Professor  Albert  Stan- 
ley gave  recitals  on  the  new  Columbian 
organ.  In  the  same  year,  1896,  the  sec- 
ond program  of  summer  work  in  the 
DqNVtment  of  Law  was  undertaken.  It 


was  administered  by  a  special  committee 
with  Bradley  M.  Thompson  as  chair- 
man and  Elias  F.  Johnson  as  secretary. 
Seventeen  law  courses  were  offered,  in 
addition  to  special  training  in  elocution 
and  oraton.'  bv  Thomas  C.  Trueblood. 
A  course  ot  free  lectures  by  the  law 
faculty  on  such  topics  as  the  Magna 
Carta,  the  judicial  system  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  trial  of  Jesus,  and  a  lecture  by 
Judge  Johnson  on  the  right  of  a  teacher 
to  infiict  corporal  punishment  were  given. 

At  die  dose  of  die  1896  session  die 
faculty  was  satisfied  that  the  experi- 
mental stage  had  been  passed.  President 
Angell  pointed  out  that  the  success  of 
the  Summer  School  warranted  Its  perma- 
nent establishment,  especially  because 
of  the  service  it  rendered  public  educa- 
tion. It  improved  the  teachers'  prepara- 
tion and  naturally  raised  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  they  gave;  also,  through 
their  interest,  it  bound  the  schools  more 
closely  to  the  University.  But  a  better 
form  of  organization,  especially  as  to 
the  method  of  appointing  and  paying 
the  members  of  this  summer  facul^,  was 
needed. 

No  important  changes  were  made, 
however,  until  after  the  summer  of  1898. 
Angell  recorded  that  throughout  these 
first  five  years  the  Summer  Schools  were 
"conducted  by  permission  of  the  Board 
uxKler  a  vduntary  organization  of  such 
members  of  the  literary  and  law  faculties 
as  chose  to  teach"  {P.R.y  1898-99,  p.  7). 
There  were  also  one  or  two  instructors 
from  the  engineering  faculty,  whose  few 
courses  were  listed  in  the  bulletin  with 
those  of  the  Literary  Department,  al- 
though as  far  as  the  work  of  the  regular 
academic  year  was  concerned  the  De- 
partment of  Engineeriii^  had  been  made 

a  separate  unit  in  i!^95. 

Before  the  summer  of  1 899  the  single 
Summer  School  of  the  literary  and  en- 
g^eering  faculties  was  put  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Regents,  who  as- 
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sumed  the  financial  risk,  agreeing  in 
advance  on  definite  salaries  for  summer 
appointees  at  fixed  rates  per  course  for 
the  various  ranks,  and  appointed  John  O. 
Reed  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Summer  School  of  the  De- 
partment of  Literature,  Science,  and  tiie 
Arts.  Professor  Reed  had  been  a  member 
of  die  committee  of  1898  and  also  had 
helped  to  plan  the  first  organized  session 
in  1894.  Continumg  in  charge  of  the 
sommer  work  imtil  he  was  appointed 
to  the  deanship  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment in  1907,  he  served  first  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  until 
Fdmiary,  1905,  and  then  as  Dean  of 
die  Sttminer  S^on  through  the  next 
three  summers.  During  these  nine  years 
the  enrollment  rose  from  263  to  1,070, 
a  Strong  organizadon  was  buUt  up,  and 
die  work  for  advanced  students  was  de- 
veloped. 

The  experiment  of  1899  was  a  success. 
President  Angell  then  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  fees  be  reduced— diou^ 
not,  he  warned,  at  the  expense  of  faculty 
compensation.  His  view  was  that  many 
of  those  most  interested  in  summer  in- 
strucdon  were  teachers  with  small  in- 
comes, who  found  the  fees  prohibidve, 
and  that  the  resulting  increase  in  attend- 
ance would  probably  more  than  offset 
die  loss  to  the  University  per  student. 
Fwtheiinore,  graduates  do  better  work; 
an  increase  in  their  number  would  prob- 
ably improve  the  prestige  of  the  Summer 
School 

In  January,  1900,  the  Summer  School 

committee  laid  before  the  Regents  a  set 
of  plans  designed  to  put  the  summer 
work  "on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  University," 
and  the  Board  approved  all  provisions 
of  the  report,  including  even  a  guarantee 
of  ^2,500,  or  so  much  of  it  as  might  be 
needed,  to  defray  any  eiqienses  not 
covered  by  tuition.  According  to  this 
outline  the  University  formed  a  sum- 


mer committee  on  graduate  work  to 
maintain  a  constant  relationship  with 
the  Graduate  School  Administrative 
Council.  Plans  were  made  to  introduce 
courses  "suitable  for  graduate  students'* 
and  to  fix  the  amount  of  credit  allowed 
for  summer  work  toward  graduate  de- 
grees. At  the  same  time  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  outstand- 
ing men  from  other  institutions,  a  new 
salary  schedule  was  devised,  and  the 
name  "Summer  Session"  was  first  used. 

The  new  plan  was  tried  in  1900,  and 
evidently  Angell's  prediction  of  a  larger 
and  more  mature  company  of  students 
proved  conect.  Also  gratifying  was  the 
fact  that  several  full  professors  remained 
to  teach. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery b^an  its  regukir  summer  work  in 
1902,  and  in  the  following  siimmer  the 
Department  of  Engineering  for  the  first 
time  gave  its  courses  separately,  ofifering 
work  in  civil,  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
electrical  engineering.  Though  the  Bio- 
logical  Station  was  not  authorized  until 
1909,  the  possibility  of  establishing  such 
a  camp  was  first  discussed  by  the  Regents 
in  April,  1900^  and  was  again  drawn  to 
the  Board's  attention  by  Professor  Reed 
in  October,  1903,  in  the  regular  report 
of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  support  of  President  Angell  and 
of  the  Regents  enabled  Reed  to  bring 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  one 
Summer  Session  the  University's  sum- 
mer courses  in  all  departments.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1904,  the  Regents  provided  (m 
the  amalgamation  of  the  summer  ofFcr- 
mgs  under  one  chairman  and  three  secre- 
taries—John R.  Effinger,  who  repre- 
sented die  Dep>artment  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering;  G.  Carl  Huber,  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
and  Edwin  C.  Goddard,  die  Department 
of  Law.  Before  the  summer  of  1907 
James  P.  Bird  was  added  to  this  execu- 
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tive  committee  as  secretary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Engineering;  otherwise,  the 
administrative  wgantzation  and  person* 
nel  remained  the  same  until  the  end  of 
Reed's  service  to  the  Summer  Session. 
Throughout  this  period  all  of  the  sum- 
mer work  was  carried  on  in  a  session  of 
six  weeks  except  that  in  the  Department 
of  Law,  which  continued  to  hold  dght- 
week  sessions. 

A  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Regents  at 
die  time  of  the  ama^amation,  permit- 
ting leaves  of  absence  on  the  basis  of 
accumulated  salaries;  by  this  regulation, 
an  instructor  who  had  taught  during 
four  suRuner  sessions  without  compensa- 
tion could  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  for 
a  full  academic  year.  The  summer  recep- 
tion was  first  held  in  1904,  under  the 
management  of  the  wives  of  fticulty 
members.  The  first  summer  courses  in 
pharmacy  were  given  in  1905,  and  the 
first  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1907. 

John  R.  EfTinger,  who  had  become  a 
member  of  the  summer  facult>'  in  1897 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  in  1900, 
served  as  secretary  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Summer  Session  from 
1902  until  the  end  of  Reed's  administra- 
tion, and  in  October,  1907,  was  made 
Dean  of  the  Summer  Session.  Edward  H. 
Kraus  then  succeeded  him  as  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  and  as  the 
special  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts. 

The  attendance  grew  from  1,077  to 
1,324  during  the  five  summers  of  Dean 
Effinger's  administration,  1908-12,  and 
widlin  the  same  period  longer  sesnons 
were  introduced,  summer  fi1»-ary  courses 
were  begim  (1909),  experimental  sum- 
mer field  work  in  botany  and  zoology 
was  undertaken,  and  die  engineering 
fidd  work  was  strengthened. 

Though  field  work  in  surveying  offered 
by  Howard  B.  Merrick  and  his  assistants 


had  been  listed  in  the  Announcement  of 
the  Summer  Session  for  three  years,  the 
first  Summer  Sesuon  announcement  of 
a  surveying  camp  was  made  in  1908, 
when  the  work  was  carried  on  at  Bur- 
dickville,  Leelanau  County.  At  Douglas 
Lake  the  Bogardus  Engineering  Camp 
was  firmly  established  in  1909  and  the 
Biological  Station  was  set  up  in  a  pre- 
liminary way.  The  next  year  the  Biologi- 
cal Station  offered  regular  work. 

Dean  ^foiger  had  urged  in  February, 
1908,  that  the  summer  session  be  ex- 
tended to  eight  weeks,  and  in  the  Liter- 
ary Department  and  the  Department  of 
Engmeerif^  die  longer  term  went  into 
effect  the  following  summer.  Hie  De- 
partment of  Law  changed  from  one  ses- 
sion of  eight  weeks  to  two  sessions  of 
five  wedss  each,  beginning  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1910.  This  was  done  to  provide 
for  all  courses  of  the  first  two  years,  one> 
half  of  each  in  alternate  summers. 

Edwud  H.  Kraus  became  Acting 
Dean  the  Summer  Sesnon  in  191 1, 
permanent  administrator  in  1013,  and 
Dean  in  1916.  Kraus's  active  leadership 
covered  the  twenty-one  years  1913-J3 
indusive.  Thorns  E.  Rankin  became  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Summer  Session 
in  191 6  and  was  succeeded  by  Carlton 
F.  Wdls  in  1929.  Louis  M.  Eicii,  tiie 
present  secretary,  began  his  work  in 
1933- 

Among  the  important  advancements 
in  the  Summer  Session  program  during 
Dean  Kraus's  long  administration  were 
the  establishment  of  summer  courses  in 
architecture  in  1913,  the  first  summer 
work  of  the  School  of  Business  Admmis- 
tration  in  the  summer  of  1917,  and  a 
southern  Kentucky  fidd  station  in  geol- 
ogy and  geography  in  1920.  The  camp 
was  directed  first  by  C.  O.  Sauer  and 
later  (1924-35)  by  George  M,  DUers. 

In  I916,  the  Uni\cr;5ity  Engineering 
Camp  came  to  he  called  Camp  Davis, 
in  honor  of  Joseph  B.  Davis,  formerly 
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Phifenor  of  Geodesy  and  Surveying  and 
Associate  Dean  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering.  In  1923  the  administration 
of  Camp  Ekivis  wm  put  under  the  direc> 
tion  of  the  Office  of  the  Summer  Session, 
and  the  camp  budget,  previously  a  part 
of  the  budget  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, was  included  in  thmt  of  die  Summer 
Sosion.  The  Bogardus  area,  in  which  this 
camp  had  heen  conducted,  grew  from 
1,600  acres  to  approximately  4,000  acres. 
The  camp  was  moved  to  Wyoming  in 
1929. 

Summer  plays  were  developed  in  1930 
by  the  Department  of  Speech  and  proved 
to  be  the  introduction  of  the  later  sum- 
mer dramatic  programs  of  the  play  pro- 
duction classes.  The  social  and  physical 
education  programs  of  the  University 
were  also  greatly  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Michigan  League  and 
the  Intramural  Sports  Building  ui  1939. 
An  annual  gathering  of  notable  research 
physicists  known  as  the  physics  sym- 
posium and  later  as  the  symposium  on 
theoretical  physics  was  begun  in  1923. 

It  is  as  true  as  it  was  in  Angell's  day 
that  teachers  and  school  officials  look 
to  the  Summer  Session  for  special  tram- 
ing  and  inspiration.  Besides  professional 
courses  in  education  and  advanced  aca- 
demic work  for  teachers— the  solid  cur- 
riculum which  has  grown  slowly,  but  very 
steadily,  for  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury— a  special  summer  program  has  in 
late  years  been  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Education.  Bq^n  in  1929  and  dealing 
widi^  sudi  toiHCs  as  guidance,  remediid 
reading,  and  curriculum  problems,  this 
program  consists  of  "clinics,"  special 
conferences,  and  short,  intensive  non- 
credit  courses  or  institutes. 

Other  steps  in  the  expansion  of  the 
summer  program  were  the  inclusion  of 
the  School  of  Music  in  1930  and  the 
adopticm  the  Michigan  Daily  as  an 
official  publication  of  the  administra- 
tion in  1931.  It  was  in  this  year,  too. 


that  a  group  of  teachers  of  international 

law  held  their  first  conference  in  Ann 
Arbor  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Biological 
Station  was  developed  under  the  active 
interest  of  Dean  Kraus,  who  in  1933 
joined  with  Director  La  Rue  and  G.  Curl 
Huber,  then  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  in  the  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
hfth  anniversary  of  the  Station's  activi- 
ties. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  19x3 

there  were  about  175  members  of  the 
summer  faculty;  in  1933  there  were  435. 
The  largest  number  while  E.  H.  Kraus 
was  Dean  of  die  Summer  Session  was 
518  in  1 93 1.  Within  this  same  period  the 
student  body  grew  from  1,402  in  1913  to 
4,328  in  1 93 1;  the  total  r^istration  in 
1933  was  3,962.  The  largest  attendance 
of  undergraduates  in  the  years  1913-33 
was  that  of  the  summer  of  1927,  when 
1,190  were  enrolled. 

At  first  tiie  graduate  students  formed 
only  a  small  percentage,  but  by  1918 
the  proportion  had  grown  to  1 1  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  students 
with  college  degrees,  including  not  only 
graduate  students  but  also  students  en- 
rolled in  the  professional  schools  and 
others  not  seeking  advanced  degrees  and 
therefore  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liter- 
ature^ Science,  and  the  Arts,  constituted 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  summer  registra- 
tion. Of  the  total  enrollment  in  1926,  26 
per  cent  were  graduate  students;  in  1928, 
33  per  cent;  in  1930, 42  per  cent;  and  in 
i933>  44  per  cent.  In  1 930, 60  percent  of 
all  the  students  had  college  degrees,  and 
in  1933,  64  per  cent.  The  importance  of 
summer  graduate  studies  was  consist- 
ently emphasized  during  Dean  Kraus's 
administration:  he  served  as  the  first 
secretary  for  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Graduate  School  in  die  summer  of 
1928. 

Dean  Kraus  worked  unremittingly  to 
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make  the  Summer  Session  an  integral 
part  of  the  University — a  principle  ap- 
plied more  extensively  at  Michigan  than 
at  most  odier  institutions.  He  also  in- 
sisted that  teachers  of  advanced  rank  be 
retained  on  the  Summer  Session  faculty 
in  order  to  provide  courses  of  the  same 
standatxl  as  those  given  during  the  regu- 
lar year.  The  practice  of  securing  an  early 
adoption  of  the  Summer  Session  budget 
permitted  the  working  out  of  the  pro- 
grams carefully  and  unhurriedly,  with  an 
eariy  announcement  of  the  program  for 
each  year.  Kraus  also  advocated  a  salary 
scale  proportionate  to  the  winter  pay 
schedule.  Finally,  in  December,  1927, 
this  scale,  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  Summer  Session,  was  adx^ted  by  the 
Regents. 

In  1 9 17  the  deans  and  directors  of  the 
summer  schools  of  the  prindpal  univer- 
sitir.  of  the  country  came  to  Michigan 
and  termed  an  association.  This  organi- 
zation has  assisted  materially  in  the  de- 
vdopment  of  an  appreciation  for  summer 
study,  in  large  increases  in  enroUment, 
and  in  the  placing  of  summer  session 
programs  upon  a  footing  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  r^ular  sessions.  In  all  dib 
work  Dean  Kiaus  took  an  active  par^ 
and  college  and  university  executives 
have  expressed  appreciation  of  his  con- 
structive, persistent,  and  patient  labors. 

The  first  summer  session  administered 
by  Louis  A.  Hopkins,  the  present  Di- 
rector, was  that  of  1934.  During  the 
seven-year  period  extending  through  the 
summer  of  1940  the  enrollment  of  under- 
graduates in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  increased  from  577 
to  717,  while  the  College  of  Engineering 
had  a  much  larger  relative  growth,  from 
250  to  400.  In  the  Medical  School,  the 
Law  School,  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
the  College  of  Architecture  and  Design, 
and  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion the  summer  attendance  has  re- 
mained constant  for  many  years.  The  en- 


rollment  in  the  School  of  Forestry  and 
Conservation,  on  the  other  hand,  grew 
from  thirty-two  in  1934  to  sixty-two  in 
1940.  But  die  two  units  of  the  University 
that  have  had  the  greatest  rise  in  sunu 
mer  enrollment  are  the  School  of  Music, 
in  which  attendance  increased  from  loi 
to  321,  and  die  Graduate  School,  in 
which  the  attendance  was  more  than 
doubled  in  this  seven-year  period.  There 
were  1,645  graduate  students  enrolled 
in  1934  ^"^^  3a3^  19^0.  The  total  at- 
tendance of  these  seven  years  was  as 
follows: 

1934  3-272 

1935  4.066 

1936  4i5«« 

1937  5."0 

1938  5.77« 

««39  5.59* 

1940  5i6to 

Until  1939  there  was  a  continually 
mountintr  enrollment  in  successive  sum- 
mer sessions  which  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  enrollment 
during  the  regular  academic  year.  Even 
in  the  summer  of  1939,  when  there  was 
a  decrease  that  preceded  by  fifteen 
mondis  a  similar  downward  turn  in  the 
attendance  at  regular  academic  sessions, 
the  summer  enrollment  was  more  than 
one-half  that  of  the  previous  second 
semester  and  nearly  one-half  diat  of  the 
following  first  semester. 

The  well-established  activities  pre- 
viously carried  on  by  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion have  been  continued — the  confer- 
ences on  international  law,  die  symposia 
on  theoretical  physics,  the  programs  of 
special  interest  to  educators,  the  work  of 
the  Biological  Station  and  of  the  other 
summer  camps,  and  the  excursions  con- 
ducted for  a  number  of  years  to  points 
of  scientific,  industrial,  or  scenic  and 
general  interest.  Among  these  are  Niag- 
ara Falls,  the  island  of  Put-In  Bay  in 
Lake  Erie,  Greenfield  Village  and  the 
Ford  automobile  plant  in  Dearbofn,  and 
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the  Cnmbrook  School  near  Bloomlidd 

Hills. 

Since  1935  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foun- 
dation has  co-operated  with  the  School 
of  Education  in  giving  varied  programs 
of  in-service  education  for  teachers. 
These  have  included  scholarships  for 
study  at  the  University  as  well  as  grants 
for  the  support  of  workshops  provided 
in  selected  communities  in  the  Michigan 
Community  Health  Project.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  program  m  seven  coun- 
ties in  western  Michigan  in  wiiich  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  has  been  supporting 
numerous  undertakings  for  community 
betterment,  in  the  summer  of  1938  a  spe- 
dal  curriculum  laboratory  was  estab- 
lished in  Ann  Arbor  in  co-operation  with 
Wayne  University,  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  lour  state  teachers  col- 
leges. In  the  same  year,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Webster  H.  Pearce, 
the  University  established  a  graduate 
center  at  Marquette  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Northern  State  i  eachers  College. 

The  Departments  of  Geology  and  Ge- 
ography operated  their  last  joint  sum- 
mer camp  in  southern  Kentucky  in  1934. 

'935  the  Department  of  Geography 
carried  on  its  fidd  work  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  near  Menominee,  and  since 
then,  with  the  generous  co-operation  of 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation, 
has  mainouned  a  fM  station  at  Wilder- 
ness Park,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Macki- 
naw City.  The  Department  of  Geolog>' 
for  three  summers,  1935-37,  State 
Bridge,  Colorado,  as  its  htat.  Since  the 
summer  of  1937  the  field  work  in  geol- 
ogy has  been  given  with  that  in  sur- 
veying at  Camp  Davis  near  Jackson, 
Wyoming.  Camp  Filibert  Roth  at  the 
Mte  near  Munising  had  ou^rown  its 
capacity  by  the  end  nf  1935.  Obtaining 
generous  terms  from  the  Von  Platen- 
Fox  Lumber  Company,  the  University 
adapted  for  instructional  purposes  a  lum- 
ber camp  on  Golden  Lake,  Iron  County, 


Michigan,  to  the  west  of  Iron  River,  and 
opened  it  as  Camp  Filibert  Roth  in  T936. 
Recently  the  same  company  deeded  a 
small  tract  of  land  on  the  lake  front  to 
the  University,  thus  making  possible  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  Ottawa 
National  Forest.  Since  i9.';6  the  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  Biological  Sta- 
tion have  exceeded  the  available  accom- 
modations. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  the  College  of  Engineering 
has  in  recent  years  usually  brought  in 
outstanding  men  from  other  universities 
to  conduct  extra  graduate  work  and  the 
symposia  in  theoretical  mechanics.  In 
i937»  ^th  the  co-operation  of  five  large 
electrical  industries,  the  Coll^  devd- 
oped  a  special  program  in  electronics. 
Special  emphasis  in  1940  was  placed  on 
internal-combustion  engines,  advanced 
thermodynamics,  and  mechanical  en* 
gineering. 

The  music  clinic  for  high-school  stu- 
dents, a  successful  annual  event  or- 
ganized by  the  School  of  Mudc,  was 
first  held  in  1936;  in  the  same  year  the 
French  House  was  established,  and  this 
also  was  successful  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  later  years.  Professor  Elmer  D. 
Mitchell  led  a  group  of  students  in  physi- 
cal education  on  a  study  tour  in  Europe 
that  summer,  visitmg  eight  European 
countries  and  conduding  the  journey  at 
the  Olympic  games  in  Berlin.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  1938  that  the  Detroit 
program  of  the  University  in  social  ad- 
ministration came  under  the  dh'ection 
of  the  Summer  Session. 

In  the  period  during  which  the  present 
Director  has  served,  the  general  program 
has  been  changed.  Formerly  the  several 
departments  arranged  their  programs 
somewhat  independently,  hut  at  present 
emphasis  is  placed  on  groups  of  co- 
operative studies  with  each  group  under 
die  direction  of  a  joint  committee  se- 
lected especially  for  the  purpose.  A  most 
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interesting  devdopment  of  recent  yean, 

which  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  use 
made  of  co-operative  committees,  is 
that  of  the  Summer  Session  institutes 
and  programs  of  emphasis. 

The  annual  Linguistic  Institute,  spon- 
sored by  the  University,  the  T linguistic 
Society  of  America,  and  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  was  or- 
ganized in  1936  and  has  served  as  an 
occasion  for  bringing  to  the  campus  out- 
standing authorities  in  linguistics  from 
odier  universities.  The  Institute  of  Far 
Eastern  Studies,  organized  in  1938  and 
conducted  again  in  1939,  has  capitalized 
a  long-standing  tradition  of  the  Uni- 
vernty's  interest  in  the  Orient.  In  the 
summer  of  1935  Professor  Robert  B. 
Hall  and  a  group  of  advanced  students 
of  geography  went  to  Japan  and  car- 
ried on  intensive  studies  of  die  densdy 
populated  area  of  the  Yamato  basin. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  and  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  schools  of 
emphasis  were  carried  on  during  the 
summers  of  i9.';7  and  19,18  in  the  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  and  Russian  languages. 
The  graduate  conference  on  Renaissance 
Studies  was  organized  in  1938,  and  a  sec- 
ond such  conference  was  held  in  1939. 
The  Instituteof  Latin-American  Studies, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  University  and 
^  committee  on  Latin<<American  stud* 
ies  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 


Societies,  with  the  co-operation  of  that 
council  and  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, was  begun  in  1939.  In  the  summer 
of  1938  the  auditorium  of  the  new  Rack- 
ham  Buildii^  became  available  for  spe- 
cial  lectures,  which  have  been  arranged 
in  several  series  corresponding  to  the 
various  institute  programs.  In  1940  a 
graduate  study  program  in  American 
culture  and  institutions  was  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. It  included  courses  selected  from 
the  programs  of  die  Departments  of 
Economics,  English,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and 
Sociology.  In  addition,  a  number  of  pub- 
lic lectures  were  given  throug^MMit  the 
period  by  qualified  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity staff  and  by  special  lecturers 
brought  from  other  institutions.  Round- 
table  discussions  of  the  general  topics, 
each  of  which  formed  the  subject  of  a 
week's  work,  were  part  of  the  general 
program. 

Through  this  development  of  summer 
institutes  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion 

of  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty 
have  been  encouraged,  and  b)-  means  of 
the  constructive  attitudes  of  the  depart- 
mental organizations  there  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a  higher  degree  a  stimulating 
and  interesting  atmosphere  which  has 
enabled  the  University  to  use  more  ef- 
fecttvdy  the  riches  of  its  inttllcctuallife. 

Looi*  A.  HoruNS 
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in  tbe  spring  of  the  year  1900  Profes- 
sor Jacob  E.  Reighud  of  the  Depart. 
^  ment  of  Zoology  appeared  before 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  discuss  the 
establishment  oi  a  biological  station  on 
the  Grsftt  Lakes,  to  be  under  University 
control  but  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment. TTie  Regents  then  asked  President 
Angell  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Sena- 
tor James  McMUJan  in  the  hope  of  ob. 
taining  favorable  action  hf  ^  govem- 
ment.  Apparently  the  project  came  to 
naught.  The  idea  was  not  entirely  aban- 
doned by  the  University,  however,  for  in 
October,  1903,  Professor  John  O.  Reed 
included  in  his  plan  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Summer  Session  a  suggestion  that 
a  bic^ogical  station  be  established  at 
some  suitable  place  on  the  lakes  of 
Michigan,  "for  the  study  of  Botany  and 
21o6logy  and  for  accommodation  of  per- 
sons desiring  to  do  advanced  work  in 
those  lines"  {R.P.y  1901-6,  p.  vjo).  But 
again  no  immediate  action  resulted. 

Authorization  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Inological  station  was  finally  secured 
and  was  recorded  thus  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  for  April  28, 1909: 


On  motion  of  Regent  Carey  it  was  voted 
that  a  teaching  or  research  station  in  Botany 

and  Zoology  at  a  total  appropriation  for 
equipment,  salaries  and  other  expense  for 
1909  not  to  exceed  ^2,000,  should  be  estab^ 
lished  at  the  Bogardus  Engineering  Camp,* 
provided  at  least  twenty  students  should 
elect  the  course  for  the  coming  Summer  Ses- 
sion. {JLP^  1906-10,  p.  47a.) 

During  the  summer  of  1908  the  Uni- 
versity had  acquired  a  tract  of  land  oi 

nearly  fourteen  hundred  acres,  on  the 
south  and  east  shores  of  Douglas  Lake, 
Chebojrgan  County,  partly  by  purchase 
and  partly  by  gift  from  Charles  and 
Hannah  VV.  Bogardus,  of  Pellston  {R.P., 
1906-10,  pp.  274-75,  348).  According  to 
Reighard,  Colonel  Bogardus  and  his  wife 
had  expressed  the  wish  that  scientific 
work  be  done  on  the  site: 

With  that  remark,  the  biological  station 
was  conceitjed.  Dean  Cooley  wanted  still  more 
hmd  and  thought  that  the  founding  of  a  bio- 
logical station  might  lead  Colonel  and  Mrs, 
Bogardus  to  offer  it  on  the  same  favorable 
terms  as  before.  He  took  the  matter  to  the 

*  This  name  later  (Mar.,  1916)  was  changed  to  Camp 
Davit. 
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Board  of  Regents  and,  largely  through  the 
efforts  nf  Regent  Carey,  they  were  persuaded 
to  send  a  committee  from  Ann  Arbor  in  the 
fall  of  1908  to  look  over  the  proposed  site. 
(Reigjiard,  p.  5-) 

The  personnel  of  that  committee  does 
not  appear  on  the  records  of  the  Regents, 
nor  is  their  report  acknowledged  or  pub- 
lished. Rdghard  stated  that  he  was  not 
a  member  and  that  he  did  not  know  its 
membership,  bur  that  Frederick  C. 
Ncwcombe  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
repfcsented  the  science  of  biology,  and  he 
believed  that  the  secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  several  Regents  were  members 
of  the  party.  The  committee  recom- 
mended diat  die  Regents  found  a  bio- 
logical station  to  be  administered  by  the 
Summer  Session.  Georere  P.  Bums,  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  who  may 
have  been  a  member  of  the  committee, 
strongly  urged  die  establishment  of  a 
biological  station. 

Although  only  fourteen  of  the  required 
twenty  students  applied  for  admission, 
the  Biological  Station  was  permitted  to 
go  ahead  under  the  directorship  of  Reig- 
hard  and  with  Burns  as  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces J.  Dunbar  as  general  assistant. 

For  buildings  the  Station  had  one  of 
the  two  small,  old  log  buildings  which 
had  been  hastily  built  about  1904  for 
use  as  a  railroad  grading  camp.  The  sur- 
veying camp  was  located  a  third  of  a 
mile  farther  west  on  South  Fishtail  Bay 
of  Douglas  Lake.  About  six  miles  to  the 
west  and  a  litde  south  was  the  village 
of  Pellston,  eight  miles  southeast  was 
Topinahee,  and  thirteen  miles  northeast 
was  Cheboygan. 

A  plague  of  black  flies  delayed  the 
opening  of  the  session  for  a  week,  and 
this  delay  gave  much-needed  time  for 
erecting  the  tents  for  living  quarters 
and  for  installing  shelves  and  windows 
in  the  log  laboratory  and  a  (datform 
and  a  hand  pump  for  the  aquarium. 


Photographs  taken  at  the  time  reoord 

these  preparations  and  the  barren  ap- 
pearance of  the  landscape,  which  had 
been  repeatedly  burned  over.  Gaunt 
black  stubs  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high 
were  prominent  features  of  the  land- 
scape, and  huge  pine  stumps  showed  that 
a  magnificent  pine  forest  had  been  re- 
moved some  thirty  years  earlier  (1876 
and  1877). 

The  women  students  lived  in  tents 
pitched  near  the  engineers'  dmmg  tent 
on  die  hill  behind  die  survejring  camp. 
The  men's  tents  were  pitched  along  the 
shore  west  of  the  log  laboratory.  The 
log  laboratory  had  shelves  for  equip- 
ment, books,  supplies,  and  specimens, 
also  tables  for  classes,  research,  and  office 
work. 

Those  few  tents,  some  of  them  bor- 
rowed, and  the  old  log  building  used  as 
a  lalxMatory,  with  a  small  shed  attached 

at  the  rear,  a  platform,  a  water  tank, 
and  a  hand  pump  for  the  aquarium,  con- 
stituted the  physical  plant.  The  fleet 
consisted  of  three  rowboats.  There  were 
no  automobiles  nor  trucks  for  transpor- 
tation overland.  Students  and  staff 
boarded  at  the  dining  tent  operated  by 
the  Bogardus  Engineering  Camp. 

Since  the  Biological  Station  was  still 
considered  an  experiment,  at  the  close 
of  the  session  the  students  were  asked  to 
report  on  the  value  of  thdr  work  and 
their  experiences  during  the  summer. 
Without  exception,  these  reports  (in 
the  Biological  Station  files)  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praise  of  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  instruction,  of 
the  type  of  courses  offered,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  work  accomplished  in  prepa- 
ration for  teaching  and  research.  All 
I^aced  hig^  value  on  their  experiences. 
Mo;it  of  the  students  preferred  living  in 
tents  to  living  in  dormitories.  Their  sug- 
gestions in  these  letters  had  considerable 
weight  with  Director  Reighard  and  with 
the  administration  in  evaluating  the 
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Station  as  an  experiment  in  bidbgical 

education. 

Although  the  Station  was  considered 
to  have  been  successful,  there  remained 
much  uncertainty  regarding  its  perma- 
nence and,  particularly,  its  location. 
From  1 9 13  to  1916  inclusive  the  very 
existence  of  the  Station  was  endangered; 
it  lacked  the  strong  support  of  the  De- 
partments of  Botany  and  Zoolog>'.  A 
majority  of  its  staff  and  students  came 
from  other  institutions.  The  compre- 
hensive and  vigorous  report  of  Director 
Otto  C.  Glaser  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1916  brought  it  the  needed  support 
of  the  departments  and  strengthened 
the  determination  of  the  Summer  Ses> 
sion  authorities  to  continue  its  existence. 
Since  that  time  the  Station  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  established  part  of  the 
Summer  Sesuon  and  well  past  the  exper- 
imental  stage. 

The  Station  had  been  situated  on 
Douglas  Lake  because  the  University 
owned  the  land  and  on  that  particular 
site  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Bo- 
gardus  Engineering  Camp  and  the  avail- 
ability of  the  log  buildings.  There  had 
been  no  survey  of  the  state  to  determine 
the  best  area  for  a  biological  fidd station, 
nor  had  the  Bogardus  tract  been  carefully 
surveyed  tor  the  best  site.  As  early  as  191 1 
partieii  from  the  Station  had  examined 
Burt  Lake  and  had  reported  on  its  non- 
suitability  as  a  location.  Adverse  reports 
were  made  following  examinations  of 
Pine  Lake  in  Charlevoix  County  in  1917 
by  members  of  the  stafF  and  CKf  a  tract 
south  of  Williamsburg  in  1927  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  Regents  Beal  and 
Hubbard.  In  later  years  much  of  the 
shore  line  of  Douglas  Lake  was  carefully 
examined,  and  reports  were  made  on 
part  of  Section  29,  Munro  Township, 
lying  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
tract.  Again  and  again  the  directors  and 
lildr  staffs  examined  Grapevine  Point, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of 


die  Engineering  Camp^  and  brought 
that  site  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Regents.  Plans  were  prepared  for 
die  development  of  a  physical  plant  on 
that  site,  and  repeated  requests  for 
funds  for  that  purpose  were  presented 
to  the  Board.  In  turn,  the  Board,  no 
less  than  twice^  requested  funds  from 
the  legislature  for  the  development  on 
Grapevine  Point. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  World  War,  the 
growth  in  the  enrollment  at  the  Biologi- 
cal Station  had  been  rapid  and  contin- 
uous. Many  small  buildings  had  been 
erected  on  the  narrowly  limited  original 
site,  bounded  on  the  front  by  the  lake 
and  on  the  side  and  back  by  die  en- 
gineers' base  line  and  an  old  dry  beach 
pool.  Roads  and  streets  had  not  been 
built  and  could  not  be  cheaply  con- 
structed on  the  woh  beach  sand.  A  water 
supply  under  pressure,  sanitary  toilets, 
and  other  conveniences  had  not  been 
provided.  The  old  site  was  recognized  as 
intolerable,  and  the  need  for  expansi<Mi 
became  greater  year  by  year. 

In  the  fall  of  T927  a  party  consisting 
of  President  Little,  Secretary  Smith, 
Regent  Beal,  Deans  Hubcr,  Kraus,  and 
Dana,  Professors  Bartlett  and  Ruthven, 
and  Directors  La  Rue  and  Johnston  in- 
spected the  two  camps  on  the  Bogardus 
Tract  and  examined  Grapevine  Point 
as  a  site  for  the  Biological  Station.  By 
that  time  the  staff  members  had  become 
convinced  that  no  better  area  for  bio- 
logical study  would  be  found  in  the  state, 
and  the  great  value  of  the  accumulated 
data  was  recognized. 

Following  that  trip  of  inspection  it 
was  made  known  that  Director  John- 
ston and  the  staff  of  Camp  Davis  de- 
sired to  give  up  their  location  on  Doug- 
las Lake  and  to  build  a  new  camp  in 
Wyoming.  Growth  of  trees  and  under- 
brush, since  fires  had  been  prevented, 
had  been  so  great  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  practice  of  surveying.  The  old 
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engineering  camp  thus  became  available 
for  the  Biological  Station,  and  the  plan 
to  erect  buildings  on  Grapevine  Point 
was  abandoned. 

The  summer  of  1928  was  spent  in  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Camp  Davis  site.  In  February,  1929, 
the  Regents  set  aside  the  sum  of  #70,1000 
for  the  development  of  camps  for  survey- 
ing and  biology.  That  summer  and  fall 
and  the  spring  of  1930  were  spent  in 
carrying  out  diese  plans.  On  the  old 
Camp  Davis  site  this  work  involved  the 
cutting  and  grading  of  new  streets,  the 
extension  of  the  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems, and  the  erection  of  several  build- 
jngs.  New  water  tanks  and  septic  tanks 
were  built,  and  two  two-story  laboratory 
buildings  were  constructed,  in  addition 
to  an  administration  building  to  house 
offices,  with  a  stockroom-store  on  the 
first  floor  and  a  dining  hall  and  a  kitchen 
on  the  second.  Ninety-nine  other  build- 
ings were  moved  or  put  onto  founda> 
tions.  .'Although  work  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, the  session  of  1930  was  held  in 
the  new  location,  which  included  the 
old  Camp  Davis  site  and  eictended  as 
far  to  the  east  as  the  old  log  laboratoty. 

On  this  site  there  is  a  central  campus 
area  which  includes  the  laboratories,  the 
keeper's  residence,  tlie  aquarium  build- 
ing, a  small  animal  house,  a  garage,  the 
libran,',  the  clubhouse,  and  the  adminis- 
tration building.  Immediately  to  the  west 
on  the  main  street  (State  Street)  is  a 
group  of  eighteen  small  houses  set  aside 
for  married  students,  and  on  the  hillside 
behind  and  west  of  this  area  is  a  group 
of  twenty-three  small  houses  for  men 
students.  At  the  west  end  of  State 
Street  are  a  garage  and  the  covered  har- 
bor and  boathouse.  Immediately  east  of 
the  campus  area  along  State  Street  are 
the  three  Healdi  Service  buildings,  an 
office  and  living  quarters  for  the  dean 
of  women,  living  quarters  for  the  kitchen 
force,  and  thirty-one  houses  for  women 


students,  giiests,  and  investigators.  Along 
East  State  Street,  extending  from  the 
guest  houses  to  the  log  laboratory,  are 
a  dozen  houses  for  faculty  members. 

Since  1930  many  unfinished  construc- 
tion jobs  projected  on  the  original  plans 
have  been  completed,  i  hcse  include  ad- 
ditions to  the  aquarium  building,  the 
conversion  of  the  basement  of  the  Camp 
Davis  kitchen  into  a  photographic  suite 
with  five  darkrooms,  the  insulation  of 
the  dming  hall  and  Idtdien,  the  wiring 
of  many  buildings  for  electric  light 
or  power,  the  construction  of  retain- 
ing walls  and  of  stone  paths  from  bro- 
ken concrete  floors,  the  developmmt  of 
dAjed  paths,  the  construction  of  ter- 
races in  front  of  the  administration 
building,  of  log  stairways  outside  certain 
buildings*  and  of  a  tower  on  iriiich  insects 
can  be  collected  at  night  with  the  aid 
of  an  arc  light,  and  the  reconstmcQon 
of  the  baseball  diamond. 

Except  for  the  construction  of  fire 
fames  around  the  two  stations  and  at- 
tempts to  prcv^ent  forest  fires,  no  efforts 
had  been  made  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  improve  the  forest  on  the  tract. 
Natural  reseedii^  was  in  process  on  oer- 
tain  areas,  but  on  others  there  were  only 
scattered  clumps  of  bushes  and  aspens. 
In  T930  the  forest  was  pUced  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Willett  F. 
Ramsdell,  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and 
Conservation,  in  order  that  the  existing 
forest  might  receive  expert  care  and  be 
improved  by  planting  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  less  desirable  trees.  This 
was  made  possible  through  the  generos- 
ity of  the  George  Willis  Pack  Founda- 
tion and  of  members  of  the  Pack  family. 
Before  June,  1937,  approximately  one 
thousand  acres  had  been  planted.  A 
program  of  long-term  studies  on  the  Bio- 
logical Station  forest  has  been  instituted 
by  Ramsdell  and  his  colleagues. 

The  fire  lanes  built  around  the  two 
stations  in  the  early  years  had  long  gone 
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un  tended.  In  1951  die  co-operation  of 

the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
was  secured  in  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain fire  lanes  on  the  property;  later, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion  Corps,  the  University  was  able  to 
have  some  miles  of  work  roads  built  and 
the  fire  lanes  extended  and  impoxwed. 
These  are  mainrained  by  annudl  culd- 
vation.  'I'he  CCC  in  1933  constructed  a 
building  for  the  forestry  equipment  and 
in  1934  erected  an  eighty-five-foot  fire 
tower  whidi  had  been  donated  by  the 
Dqnrtment  of  Conservation. 

The  original  tract  of  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  acres  has  been  extended  by  pur- 
chase and  by  acquisition  of  tax  tides.  In 
I94O  it  comprised  about  four  thousand 
acres.  Early  in  1942,  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cial legislative  act,  the  State  Department 
of  Conservadon  was  enabled  to  transfer 
to  the  University  for  the  purposes  of  its 
Biological  Station  more  than  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  tax-reverted  lands  which 
the  Department  of  Conservadon  had 
earlier  acquired  from  the  state.  Nearly 
half  of  this  new  tract  is  adjacent  to  the 
old  one,  but  other  parcels  are  separated. 

iNSTRUCnON  AT  THE  BlOLOOICAL  StjU 

TION. — ^Teaching  is  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  Biological  Station.  With  few 
exceptions  the  courses  offered  have  sup- 
plemented instrucdon  given  in  colleges 
and  universities,  and  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  field  work,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  work  in  the  laboratory  and 
die  library,  the  degree  of  emphasb  upon 
eadi  aspect  depending  upon  die  course 
and  upon  the  special  interests  of  die  in- 
structors and  the  students. 

In  die  following  brief  account  olf  die 
courses  subject  matter  can  be  indicated 
only  by  titles.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
clearly  the  changes  in  content,  method, 
and  emphasis  as  the  professors  changed. 

Zoology. — Courses  treating  the  field 
aspects  of  vertebrates  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  offerings  of  the  Sta- 


tion from  the  beginning.  The  first  course 
was  entitled  the  Natural  History  of 
Vertebrate  Animals.  With  some  changes 
in  dde  and  emphasis  this  course  was 
ffVtn  by  Jacob  E.  Reighard  (1909, 
1911-12),  Norman  H.  Stewart  (1910), 
Majt  M.  Ellis  (1913-17),  and  Frank 
Smith  (1919-22)  for  two  hours  of  credit. 
Reighard  emphasized  behavior  and  evo. 
lution  in  lecture  and  library  work,  but 
field  studies  received  attention.  Stewart 
gave  emphasis  to  field  studies,  Ellis  and 
Smith  to  ecology  and  taxonomy.  This 
course  was  replaced  by  Ichthyology,  two 
hours,  and  Herpetology  and  Mammal- 
ogy, two  hours,  both  offered  by  Francis 
Harper  in  1 923  and  1924  and  by  Charies 
W.  Greaser  since  1925. 

Birds  were  included  in  Natural  His- 
tory during  the  years  1909  and  1910,  but 
in  191 1  became  the  object  of  a  separate 
two-hour  course,  the  Natural  History 
of  Birds,  given  by  Smith  and  continued 
by  Smith  and  John  S.  Dexter  (1912), 
Ellis  and  James  S.  Cbmpton  (1913), 
Compton  alone  (1914),  Norman  A.  Wood 
(1915),  and  Reuben  M.  Strong  (19 16). 
The  title  was  changed  to  Ornithology 
in  1917,  and  under  this  name  &t 
course  was  given  successively  by  Strong 
(1917),  Roland  F.  Hussey  (191 8),  Day- 
ton Stoner  (1919-20),  Zeno  P.  Metcalf 
(1921),  Frank  N.  Blanchard  (1912-^7, 
i929-37)>  Alfred  O.  Gross  (1928)  while 
Blanchard  was  on  leave,  and  Olin  S. 
Pettingiil  (1938 — ).  Because  of  increased 
interest  in  die  subject.  Advanced  Oral, 
thology  was  started  by  Blanchard  in 
1923.  For  many  years  the  enrollment  in 
the  elementary  ornithology  course  was 
higher  dian  diat  in  any  other  course  ex- 
cept Entomology. 

The  invertebrates  have  always  re- 
ceived their  share  of  attention.  Reighard 
gave  a  course  endtled  Fredh-Water  Bi- 
ology, two  hours  credit,  in  1909.  This 
course  gave  way  in  1 910  to  the  Natural 
History  of  Invertebrates,  by  Arthur  S. 
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Pcrirse.  Without  change  of  title  this 
course  was  given  successively  by  Frank 
Smith  (1911-14),  Robert  W.  Hegner 
(191 5),  and  Otto  C.  Glaser  (1916).  Then 
the  title  was  changed  to  read,  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  Invertebrate  Animals 
with  Reference  to  the  Principles  of  Ecol- 
ogy, tnd  it  was  given  by  Walter  N.  Kodz 
(1917)  and  by  Paul  S.  Welch  (1918- 
who  emphasized  the  lininological 
aspects  and  introduced  quantitative 
methods.  In  recognition  of  these  changes, 
the  course  was  renamed  Limnology  in 
1923.  The  Natural  History  of  Verte- 
brates was  re-established  in  1933  as  a 
four-hour  course,  and  it  has  been  given 
r^ularly  by  Frank  E.  Eggleton,  with 
emphasis  upon  taxonomy  and  ecology  of 
invertebrates  exclusive  of  insects  and 
parasitic  worms. 

Limnology,  as  indicated  above,  de- 
veloped from  the  course  known  as  Nat- 
ural History  of  Invertebrates  and  was 
first  given  under  its  new  name  in  1913 
as  a  four-hour  course.  Since  its  incep- 
tion it  has  been  taught  continuously  by 
Welch,  although  Eggleton  was  associ- 
ated inth  htm  in  diis  work  for  diree 
years  (i931*"33)-  The  need  for  additional 
training  in  methods  of  limnoloeical  re- 
search led  in  1931  to  the  establishment 
of  a  two-hour  course  named  Limnologpi- 
cal  Methods  and  given  by  Eggleton. 
Repeated  in  1932,  it  has  been  given  in 
alternate  years  thereafter. 

Instruction  in  entomology  began  in 
191 2,  when  a  twOhhour  course  entided 
the  Natural  History  of  Insects  was  of- 
fered by  Smith  and  Welch,  with  Welch 
giving  the  instruction.  It  was  given  by 
Welch  in  1 913,  by  Ellis  in  the  years  1914- 
17,  and  in  1918  by  Welch,  as  Ellis  had 
been  called  to  war  service.  Stoner  gave 
the  course  in  1919  and  1920,  and  Metcalf 
i  n  1 911 .  Without  underBoing  any  change 
in  content,  it  was  renamed  Entomology 
in  1 922,  and  Robert  Matheson  was  put  in 
charge.  It  was  made  a  four-hour  course 


in  1923,  when  Herbert  B.  Hungerford 
took  charge  of  it.  Hungerford  has  con- 
tinued to  give  the  course  except  in  1928, 
when  he  was  on  leave  and  Clarence  H. 
Kennedy  gave  it.  For  years  this  course 
had  been  deservedly  popular,  and  usu- 
ally there  were  more  students  enrolled 
in  it  than  there  were  in  any  of  the  other 
courses. 

A  course  in  hclminthology  was  estab- 
lished in  1927  and  has  been  given  every 
year  since  by  William  W.  Cort  and  Lyell 
J.  Thomas. 

In  1910  Arthur  S.  Pearse  and  Miss 
Mary  T.  Harmon  gave  the  course  en- 
titled Zoology  fw  Teadiers,  and  Horace 
B.  Baker  gave  Natural  History  of  Mol» 
lusks  in  1 91 1.  Neither  course  has  been 
repeated. 

In  the  early  years  students  who  had 

had  no  previous  biological  training  were 
sometimes  admitted  to  courses  in  zool- 
ogy. Only  once,  in  191 5,  was  the  ele- 
mentary course  called  General  Zoology 
given,  and  then  Cart  was  in  chai^ 
With  few  exceptiorr;  since  that  date  stu- 
dents takmg  zoology  courses  have  been 
required  to  present  one  or  more  courses 
in  biology  or  zoology  for  entrance. 

Botany. — During  the  first  three  years 
there  was  a  complete  change  of  the  bo- 
tanical staff  (one  professor)  each  year, 
resulting  in  extensive  changes  in  courses. 

During  the  first  session,  however, 
three  important  lines  of  botanical  work 
were  begun  which  have  been  pursued 
almost  without  interruption  to  the  pres- 
ent. These  are  ecoloev,  svstematic  bot- 
any, and  a  botanical  survey  of  the  re- 
gion. From  time  to  time  there  have  bem 
changes  in  emphasis,  new  aspects  of 
these  major  fields  have  been  undertaken, 
and  new  courses  have  been  added  as  the 
staff  grew  and  demand  warranted. 

The  Teachers'  Course  in  Ecology, 
which  was  given  by  George  P.  Burns  in 
1909  for  two  or  for  four  hours  of  credit, 
was  never  repeated  in  that  form;  in  1913 
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and  191 4,  however,  a  course  called  Fxol- 
ogy  but  which  dealt  with  the  ecology  of 
plants,  two  hours,  was  given  by  Henry  A. 
Gleason.  It  was  enlarged  to  a  four-hour 
course  in  1915,  when  it  was  given  by 
Gleason  and  Frank  C.  Gates.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  given  annually  by  Gates. 
Ill  1930  the  title  was  changed  to  Plant 
Ecology.  A  two-hour  course  known  as 
Advanced  Ecology  was  given  by  George 
£.  Nichols  in  the  summers  1926-30  in- 
clusive. 

The  first  course  in  systematic  botany 
(1909)  was  Burns's  Identification  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  two  hours,  which  was 
superseded  in  1910  by  a  more  gen- 
eral course,  Systematic  Botany  of  Seed 
Plants,  two  hours,  by  Pool.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  called  Systematic  Bot- 
any and  has  been  given  by  Gleason 
(1911-14),  Frank  C.  Gates  (191 5),  John 
H.  Ehlers  (1916-38),  and  William  C. 
Steere  (1939 — ).  Advanced  Systematic 
Botany,  two  hours,  dealing  with  grasses 
and  sedges*  was  instituted  by  Ehlers 
in  1915  and  was  given  annually  there- 
after until  1932,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  alternated  with  Aquatic  Flowering 
nants,  two  hours,  also  given  by  Ehlers 
and  continued  by  Steere  (1939 — )• 

The  systematics  of  the  lower  plants 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  courses. 
Taxonomy  of  the  Bryophytes,  two 
hours,  and  Taxonomy  of  Fresh- Water 
Algae,  two  hours,  have  been  given  by 
Nichols  (1920-38),  Hempstead  Casde 
substituting  for  him  in  1931  during  his 
illness.  The  algae  course  has  appeared 
under  a  variety  of  titles.  The  two-hour 
course  named  Mycology  and  given  by 
R.  J,  Pool  in  1 910  has  never  been  re- 
peated, although  the  present  staff  has 
been  on  record  for  many  years  as  favor- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  such  a  course. 

During  the  early  years  some  students 
without  previous  biological  or  botanical 
training  were  admitted.  For  them  in 
1910  Pool  gave  a  four-hour  course  desig- 


nated the  Course  in  Field  and  Forest 
Botany.  This  was  continued  by  Gleason 
and  Fred  A.  Loew  during  the  summers 
of  191 1  and  1912,  and  was  given  by 
Harry  N.  Whitford  in  1913,  by  Gleason 
and  Frank  T.  McFarland  in  19 14,  by 
McFarland  in  1915,  and  by  Richard  M. 
Holman  in  1916  and  1917.  For  students 
with  only  laboratory  training  in  botany 
this  course  served  as  an  introduction  to 
field  work  and  became  the  vehicle  for 
ecological  training  during  the  summers 
1910-12,  when  a  regular  course  in  ecol- 
ogy was  not  given. 

Plant  Anatomy  was  a  two-hour  course 
establidied  in  1915  by  Gleason  and 
Walter  E.  Rogers,  and  was  enlarged  to  a 
four-hour  course  in  1930.  Those  who 
have  given  it  are  Holman  (1916-17), 
Ehlers  (191 8),  Bert  E.  Quick  (191 9), 
Nichols  (1920-22),  Gleason  (1923),  Wil- 
liam Seifriz  (i9'24),  and  Carl  D.  La  Rue 
(1925 — ).  A  second  course.  Ecological 
Plant  Anatomy,  two  hours,  was  given 
by  C.  D.  La  Rue  in  the  summers  19^35 
inclusive.  The  latter  course  gave  way  to 
Plant  Tissue  Culture  and  Morphogene- 
sis (1936 — ),  also  given  by  La  Rue. 

Plant  Geogra|>hy,  a  two-hour  lecture 
course,  was  begun  by  Seifriz  (1924)  and 
was  given  after  the  first  year  by  C.  D. 
La  Rue  (1925-29). 

Research. — From  the  very  b^inning, 
qualified  students  have  been  invited  to 
undertake  research  on  the  flora  and 
fisuna  of  the  region,  under  direcdoQ. 
Among  the  subjects  offered  in  botany 
may  be  noted  ecology  (Burns),  taxon- 
omy and  ecological  relations  of  bryo- 
phytes and  algae  (Nichols),  ecology  of 
flowering  plants  (Gleason,  Gates),  taxon- 
omy and  distribution  of  flowering  plants 
(Ehlers),  plant  anatomy,  tissue  culture, 
and  morphogenesis  (C*  D.  La  Rue). 

In  zoology  research  has  been  offered 
in  these  fields:  systematic  and  faunal 
zoology  (Pearse),  behavior  of  animals  in 
relation  to  their  environment  (Pearse), 
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evolution  and  behavior  (Reighard),  fishes 
(Reighard,  Ellis,  Smith,  Francis  Harper, 
and  Charles  W.  Creaser),  Spoiozoa  (El- 
lis), Oligochaeta  (Smith,  Welch),  mol- 
lusks  (Baker),  insects  (Welch,  Ellis, 
Stoner,  Metcalf,  Matheson,  Hunger- 
fold),  sponges  (Smith),  arthropods  (Heg- 
ner),  birds  (Strong,  Stoner,  Metcalf, 
Gross,  Blanchard),  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles (Blanchard),  parasitic  worms  (Cort, 
George  R.  La  Rue,  Thomas),  aquatic  or- 
ganisms (Smith),  mammals  (Harper, 
Creaser),  limnology  (Welch),  and  nat- 
ural history  ot  invertebrates  (Eggieton). 

Graduate  students,  staff  members, 
and  visiting  investigators  have  published 
no  less  than  450  scientific  papers  based 
on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Douglas 
Lake  region  during  the  years  1909-39, 
making  that  region  well  known  to  bioJo- 
gists  of  the  world. 

Personnel. — The  Biological  Station 
has  developed  under  the  directorship  of 
six  men:  Jacob  £.  Rei^ard,  1909-14 
(not  in  residence  in  19 10,  1913,  and 
1914);  Arthur  S.  Pearse,  Acting  Direc- 
tor, 1910;  Henry  A.  Gleason,  Acting 
Director,  19 13  and  1914,  and  Director, 
1915;  Otto  C.  Glaser,  1916;  George  R. 
La  Rue,  1917-39;  and  Alfred  H.  Stock- 
ard,  secretary,  1931-39,  and  Director, 
1 940 — . 

It  is  impossible  to  list  all  the  faculty 
members  and  give  a  full  description  of 
what  they  have  accomplished  for  the 
Biological  Station.  A  number  of  men 
taught  for  a  single  session,  others  for  two 
or  three,  a  few  for  many  years.  In  gen- 
eral tliose  who  served  the  Station  for 
long  terms  have  made  by  far  the  great- 
est contributions  to  the  development  of 
research  and  reaching  programs.  Pro- 
fessor Reighard  was  in  residence  during 
three  sessions  only,  but  he  exerted  a  pro> 
found  influence  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Biological  Station  program.  He  empha- 
sized research,  insisted  that  the  courses 
be  based  on  die  fauna  and  flora  of  the 


region  and  that  they  be  scientific,  and 
set  up  the  daily  routine  which  has  since 
been  followed  with  only  minor  varia^ 
tions.  Gleason  (1911-15)  developed  a 
course  in  plant  ecology  and  ecoloc^ical 
methods.  His  branch  of  teachmg  and 
research  has  been  ably  carried  on  since 
his  time  by  one  of  his  students,  Frank 
C.  Gates  (1916 — ).  Frank  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  a  member  of 
^sttffnrom  1911  to  1914  mdudveand 
agahi  during  the  summers  1919-22  in- 
clusive. During  his  first  period  of  service 
he  developed  courses  dealing  with  in- 
vertebrates, and  in  die  second  period  he 
took  over  vertebrate  courses,  wludi  he 
ably  conducted. 

Faculty  members  who  have  served 
the  Biological  Station  for  many  years 
and  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  teaching  and  research  include 
Frank  N.  Blanchard,  who  had  charge 
of  the  teaching  in  ornithology  and  of 
the  research  in  both  ornithology  and  her- 
petolngv  in  the  vcars  1922-37;  William 
Walter  Cort  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity (191 5-16,  1927 — ),  in  parasitology; 
Charies  W.  Creaser  of  Detroit  City  Col- 
lege,  now  Wayne  l^nivcrsity,  in  ich- 
thyology, herpetologv,  and  mammalogy 
(1925 — );  Frank  E.  Eggleton  (1929 — ) 
in  limnological  methods  and  the  natural 
history  of  invertebrates;  John  H.  Elders 
(1916-38),  in  systematic  botany  and 
aquatic  flowering  plants;  Frank  C.  Gates 
of  Kansas  State  College  (191 5 — ),  in 
plant  ecology;  Herbert  B.  Hungerford 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  (192/, — ;  on 
leave,  1928),  in  entomology;  Carl  D. 
La  Rue  (192;— )>  in  fdant  anatomy, 
plant  tissue  culture,  and  morphogenesis; 
George  E.  Nichols  of  Yale  University 
(1920-38),  in  the  taxonomy  ot  algae  and 
bryophytes;  Lydl  J.  Thomas  of  dhe  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  (1927 — ),  who  was  as- 
sociated with  Cort  in  parasitology;  and 
Paul  S.  Welch  (1918 — ),  in  limnology. 

Gbomb  R.  L*  Rvb 
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IN  1 817  the  governor  and  judges  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  passed  an 
act  establishing  the  Catholepiste- 
miad,  or  University,  of  Michigatita.  Of 
the  thirteen  didaxiim  or  professorships, 
one  didaxia  was  designated  as  tatrica 
or  the  medical  sciences.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  actual  instnicti«Nii  in 
medicine  was  given  at  that  time. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  January,  1837, 
Michigan  was  formally  admitted  to 
statehood  by  Cbngress,  and  the  legisla^ 
ture  of  the  state,  on  March  18,  passed 
the  organic  act  establishing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  It  was  specihed  that 
the  University  was  to  consist  of  at  least 
three  departments:  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the 
Department  of  Law,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine. 

The  vastnessof  the  educational  scheme 
laid  down  by  the  organic  act,  as  well  as 
financial  ditficulties,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Regents  to  act  slowly.  The  De- 
partment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall  of  184I, 
and  for  some  years  the  tenderest  care 
and  every  effort  were  needed  to  keep  that 
much  of  the  University  alive.  Six  years 
elapsed  before  the  matter  of  a  medical 
college  again  came  up  tor  consideration. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents,  January 
7,  1847,  a  communication  was  read 
"from  Drs.  Sager,  Douglass,^  and  others. 
Surgeons,  Physicians,  etc.,  in  reference 
to  a  Medical  Department  in  the  Uni- 
versity," and  dib  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Zina 
Pitcher,  which  reported  on  the  following 
day  a  reoonimendation  for  the  creation 
of  auch  a  department  with  four  profes- 
sors and  a  six  months*  course.  The  report 

•  The  name  was  spelled  "Oougliis"  after  187J. 


was  accepted,  but  after  some  discus- 
sion, on  motion  of  CJuef  Justice  Ransom 
it  was  recommitted.  The  next  day  the 
committee,  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son, presented  a  lengthy  and  adverse 
legal  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Board 
had  neither  the  authority  nor  the  means 
to  erect  necessary  buildings  without  spe- 
cific action  of  the  legislature. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Pitcher 
ortt;red  a  resolution  committing  the 
Board  to  the  organization  of  the  Medical 
Department,  but  this  was  tabled.  Where- 
upon he  gave  notice  that  he  would  call 
the  resolution  up  again  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  This  he  did,  and,  in 
August,  1847,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  report  at  a  further  meeting 
"upon  the  expediency  as  well  as  upon 
the  plan  of  organizing  the  Departments 
of  Medicine  and  Law.'*  Dr.  Pitcher,  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  presented 
to  the  Board  on  January  19,  1848,  a 
lengthy  and  masteriy  repcurt  on  the  need 
of  a  medical  department,  and  although 
two  of  the  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  lawyers,  the  subject  of  a  law 
department  was  not  stressed.  Hie  adop- 
tion of  this  report,  the  appantttaeat  of 
Dr.  Douglass  and  Dr.  Sager  as  profes- 
sors in  the  new  department,  and  the 
appropriaticm  of  $3,000  for  a  *1abonu 
tory"  make  January  19,  1848,  the  natal 
day  of  the  Medical  Department.  The 
tirst  session  of  the  Medical  Department 
was  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1849,  but  be- 
cause of  delay  in  the  construction  of  the 
!al)oratory,or  medical  building,  its  doors 
were  not  opened  until  the  fall  of  1850. 
The  originM  medical  building  was  finally 
completed  at  a  cost  of  ^8,981. 

The  establishment  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment was  essentially  due  to  three 
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men,  Zina  Pitcher,  Silas  II.  Douglass, 

and  Ahram  Sager.  Dr.  Pitcher  was  one 
of  the  twelve  original  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  appointed  in  1837 
was  reappointed  in  1 841 , 1 845,  and  1849; 
he  retired  on  the  last  ihn'  of  iS;;!,  at 
which  time  the  appointive  Board  gave 
way  to  one  elected  by  the  people,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  l8$o. 
He  was  the  only  member  to  serve  con- 
tinuously from  its  inception  to  its  re- 
organization— a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
Thn  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his 
intense  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  in  July,  1 848,  a  few 
months  after  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  Department,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  name  tiie  University  build- 
ings, proposed  to  call  the  North  Building 
"Mason  Hall"  and  the  South  Building 
"Pitcher  Hall."  This  report,  although 
accepted,  was  tabled.  The  following 
day  a  motion  to  name  the  North  Build, 
ing  "Mason  HaU"  wu  also  tabled. 

Tbe  Original  Faculty. — The  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1837,  in  establishing  the 
University,  provided  by  name  for  six 
professorships  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, as  it  was  otRciaily  designated 
until  191 5.  These  were:  (i)  anatomy, 
(a)  surgery,  (3)  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, (4)  practice  of  physic,  (5)  ob- 
stetrics and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  (6)  materia  medica  and  medical 
jurisprudence.  It  provided  further,  that 
in  the  first  organization  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  Regents  should  "appoint  such  a 
number  only  as  the  wants  of  the  institu- 
tion shall  require;  and  to  increase  them 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  income  of  the 
fund  shall  warrant ....  Provided  al- 
waysy  that  no  new  professorship  shall  be 
established  without  the  consent  of  die 
legislature." 

The  Organic  Act  of  1837,  in  designat- 


ing the  professorships  in  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  .\rts,  pro- 
vided for  a  chair  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy. Hence  these  subjects  are  listed  in 
the  title  given  in  1839  to  Dr.  Douglas 
Houghton.  In  the  Statutes  of  1846,  replac- 
ing this  act,  the  sixth  chair  mentioned 
above  was  designated  as  that  of  materia 
medica,  pharmacy,  and  medical  jurist 
prudence.  It  may  be  inferred  that  Dr. 
Silas  H.  Douglass  and  Dr.  Samuel  Den- 
ton, then  state  senator,  may  have  ef- 
fected this  transfer  of  pharmacy  to  the 
medical  faculty. 

The  new  Constitution  which  went  into 
effect  in  1851  omitted  the  naming  of 
specific  professorships  and  hence  the 
Regents,  after  that  date,  became  free  to 
create  new  professorships  and  to  give  to 
each  whatever  title  was  desirable. '  • 

The  R^e&ts,  in  making  the  first  afv 
pointments  in  the  Medical  Department, 
endeavored  to  comply  with  the  letter  of 
the  law  as  far  as  the  naming  of  the  chairs 
was  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  con> 
sidering  the  qualifications  of  the  men  to 
be  apjxjinted,  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
holder  of  a  chair  might  be  quite  different 
from  those  implied  by  the  title.  Thus,  in 
the  report  to  the  Regents  in  January, 
i8cc,  the  faculty  WIS  to  consist  of  the 

following: 

A  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  who  would 

teach  only  Pharmacy  and  Toxicolog>'. 

A  Professor  of  Anatomy,  who  should  do  the 
duties  of  the  Ohalr  of  Surgery. 

A  Professor  of  Patholc^  and  Physiology, 
who  should  besides  Physiology  also  do  the 
duties  in  part  of  the  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica. 

A  Professor  of  Practice  of  Phjrsic  (includ- 
ing Pathology). 

A  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children.  {R»P^  i%yi-6^  p. 
^) 

At  no  time  in  the  reojrds  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Medical  Department 
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WM  chemiscry  mentkmed.  Doubtless,  it 
was  tacitly  understood  that  this  subject 
was  to  be  taught  by  Dr.  Douglass,  who, 
since  1846,  had  been  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Bifiiiendogy,  and  Geology  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts. 

The  term  chemistry  could  nut  be  used 
legally  in  the  title  of  Dr.  Douglass  as  a 

professor  in  the  Medical  Department 
and  hence,  conforming  to  the  law,  he 
was  designated  as  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, who  "would  teach  only  Phar- 
macy and  Toxicology."  A  free  interpre- 
tation of  these  two  subjects  might  be 
taken  to  imply  chemistry.  At  all  events 
Dr.  Douglass  did  teach  chemistry  in  18  jo 
and  thereafter,  but  did  not  teach  ma- 
teria medica.  There  being  no  longer  any 
legal  obstacle,  in  1855  die  title  of  Dr. 
Douglass  was  amended  by  substituting 
toxicology'  for  medical  jurisprudence. 

An  equally  striking  circumlocution  was 
presented  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Adams  Allen,  who  in  1850  was  made 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physiology, 
but  "who  should  besides  Physiology  also 
do  the  duties  in  part  of  the  Froflnsor  of 
Materia  Medica/'  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Samuel  Denton  was  given  the  legal  title 
of  Fh>fessor  of  Practice  of  Physic,  with 
the  words  "induding  Pathology"  under- 
stood. It  was  perhaps  deemed  more  logi- 
cal to  attach  pathology-,  unofficially,  to 
the  duties  of  the  professor  of  the  prac- 
tice of  physic. 

The  removal  of  pathology  and  the 
addition  of  materia  medica  made  Dr.  Al- 
len virtually  Acting  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics, Materia  Medica,  and  Ph3rsioU 
ogy,  though  his  official  title  even  as  late 
as  1854  was  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Physiology. 

Prior  to  die  report  of  1850  die  Re- 
gents had  made  three  appointments  to 
the  medical  faculty.  In  January,  1848, 
Dr.  Douglass  had  been  appointed  Pro- 


fiessor  of  Materia  Medica;  he  was  also 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Professor  of 
Pharmacy  and  Medical  Jurisprudence; 
Dr.  Abram  Sager  was  named  Professor 
of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
and  was  to  discharge  the  duties  of  such 
other  professorship  as  might  be  pre- 
scribed (not  the  professorship  of  physic 
as  specified  in  the  Act  of  1837).  In  July, 
1849,  Dr.  Gunn  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  was  to  discharge  such 
other  duties  as  might  be  required  of  him. 
Denton  hiter  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
title  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  of  pathology.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  Sager,  with  his  con- 
sent, was  transferred  to  die  chah*  of  ob- 
stetrics and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Hence,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
at  this  time  held  the  titles  prescribed  by 
law. 

Dr.  Silas  H.  Douglass,  a  native  of 
New  York  state,  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  ofRce  of  Regent  Zina 
Pitcher,  who  continued  to  be  a  Regent 
of  die  University  undl  1851.  He  also 
served  as  physician  under  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  the  noted  Indian  scholar, 
who  was  abo  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Later,  he  assisted  Dr.  Dou^as 
Houghton  in  his  geological  survey  of 
Michigan  (see  Part  Hi:  Department  or 
Geology). 

Dr.  Douglass  was  made  Assistant  in 
Chemistry  in  1844,  without  salary.  After 
the  death  of  Houghton  in  1845  he  con- 
tinued in  diai^  of  the  work,  and  in  1846 
he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mitl> 
eralog>',  and  Geology;  no  mention  was 
made  of  pharmacy,  probably  because  of 
the  statute  of  1846,  which  was  in  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dr. 
Douglass,  with  or  without  the  approval 
of  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Pitcher,  for- 
mulated the  commttmcadon,  signed  by 
medical  men  and  Others,  which,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents asking  for  the  establishment  of  the 
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Medical  Department.  The  communica- 
tion started  the  movement  which,  a  year 
later,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Douglass  and  Dr.  Sagcr  to  the  faculty  of 
the  new  Medical  Department. 

In  1846  Douglass  became  Superinten- 
dent of  Buildings  and  Grounds  and,  as 
such,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
phuuiing  and  erection  of  buildings  on  the 
campus.  The  Medical  and  Chemistry 
buildings  as  well  as  the  Observaton,'  and 
the  South  Wing  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment>  were  tniilt  under  his  supervision. 
Dr.  Douglass  served  as  elective  dean  of 
the  Medical  Department  for  nine  years. 
His  service  in  the  University  ended  in 
1877. 

Dr.  .^bram  Sager,  also  a  native  of 
New  York  state,  had  been  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Zoology  since  1842.  He  was 
given,  in  1848,  the  chair  of  thecny  and 
practice  of  medicine,  and  this  was 
changed,  in  1850,  to  obstetrics  and  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children.  Because  of 
ilMiealth  he  reMgned  in  March,  1874,  *Jnd 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Dunster  was  appointed 
to  the  chair.  Sager  became  Emeritus 
Professor  and  resigned  as  Dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  in  1875.  He  had  served 
ten  years  as  elective  dean. 

Dr.  Moses  Gunn,  as  a  medical  student, 
had  formed  a  strong  triendship  with  Dr. 
Corydon  L.  Ford,  the  demonstrator  of 
anatomy.  He  came  to  Ann  Arbor  im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  and 
brought  a  cadaver  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  die  Geneva  liMical  Sdiool. 
Dr.  Gunn  dissected  the  body  before  in- 
vited guests,  thus  performing  the  first 
dissection  in  Ann  Arbor,  if  not  in  Michi- 
gan. In  1849  he  was  appointed,  as  the 
third  member  of  the  new  faculty,  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy,  with  other  tiuties  to 
be  assigned.  He  was  then  twenty-seven 
years  old.  His  interests  were  primarily 
in  surgery,  but  the  absence  of  clinical 
facilities  resulted  in  his  devoting  himself 
during  this  period  to  work  in  anatomy. 


In  1853  he  moved  to  Detnut,  but  main- 
tained his  position  in  Ann  Arbor.  The 
following  year  he  became  Professor  of 
Surgery  and  held  this  title  until  1867, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of 
surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago, which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  acted  as  elective  dean  for  only 
one  year. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Adams  Allen,  a  de- 
scendant of  Ethan  Allen,  was  the  fourth 
man  to  be  added  to  the  faculty.  He  was 
the  youngest  member,  being  <mly  twen> 
ty-five  years  of  age.  His  position  was 
vacated  in  1854  because  of  a  controversy 
about  student  secret  societies.  Later  he 
became  preudent  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  .Samuel  Denton,  in  1837,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Regents  for  a  term  of  three  years.  He 
became  the  fifth  member  of  the  medical 
faculty.  Dr.  Denton  served  for  three 
years  as  elective  dean  and  died  in  Ann 
Arbor  in  i860. 

Officers. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  January,  1849,  Dr. 
Zina  Pitcher,  as  chairman  of  a  special 
committee,  presented  a  report  embody- 
ing regulations  for  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  Department.  On  July  17,  1850, 
the  same  report,  somewhat  amended 
and  designated  as  Rules  for  the  Gmem- 
ment  ^  /t#  MeeUeeU  CdlUgge,  was  adop> 
ted. 

In  the  report  it  was  specified  that  one 
of  the  professors  was  to  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  faculty  as  president  and 
one  as  secretary  of  the  medical  faculty. 
This  was  in  line  with  the  practice  of  the 
faculty  of  the  DqMutment  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  ArtB>  irfuch,  since  1845, 
had  designated  its  preuding  ofBcer  as 
president. 

The  minutes  of  die  medical  Ucwky 
record  the  dection  of  presidents  in  1850^- 
53  inclusive,  and  in  1855.  Apparently, 
following  the  election  of  Dr.  Henry 
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Philip  Tappui  as  President  of  the  Uni- 

versify,  in  1852,  there  was  a  transitional 
period  in  tiie  use  of  the  term  "presi- 
dent" by  the  faculty.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  Ci^U^u  of  1851-53 
lists  Dr.  Samuel  Denton  as  Dean,  though 
he  was  elected  president.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  earliest  recorded  usage  ot  that 
title  in  the  University.  In  the  minutes, 
however,  the  earliest  references  to  the 
dean  appear  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1853;  and  in  March,  1854,  Silas  H. 
Douglass  was  dected  Dcaui. 

The  deans  continued  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  faculty  until  1891,  The 
rotating  principle  was  at  first  adopted, 
but  not  for  long,  as  can  be  seen  ftomthe 
following  list  of  elective  deans  :  Abram 
Sagcr  (ten  years),  1850-51,  1859-61, 
1868-75;  Samuel  Denton  (three  years), 
1851-53,  1857-58;  Silas  H.  Dou^asB 
(nine  years),  1853-57,  1863-68;  Moses 
Gunn  (one  year),  1858-59;  Cory  don  L. 
Ford  (seven  years),  1861-63,  1879-80, 
1887-91;  Alonzo  B.  Palmer  (deven 
years),  1875-79,  1880-87. 

With  the  growth  of  the  University,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  election  of 
deans  by  die  various  foculdes  should  be 
centralized  and,  accordingly,  the  rules 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  were  amended 
on  July  17,  1889,  making  the  deans 
thereafter  Board  appointees.  By  this 
acdon  the  deans  received  a  status  which 
was  recognized  in  all  University  publica- 
tions. The  elective  deans  had  not  been 
g^ven  diis  recogmtion  in  the  Univernty 
Calendar  or  OOrnkgutf  ami,  at  times, 
their  names  were  not  even  in  the  An- 
nouncemaU  of  the  Department.  Dr. 
Ford  was  die  last  of  die  decdve  deans, 
and  upon  his  reugnation  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Vaughan  was  appointed  Dean  by  the 
Board  of  R^ents. 

The  deans  afipomted  are  as  follows: 
Victor  C.  Vaughan  (thirty  years),  1891- 
192 1  (resigned);  Hugh  Cabot,  T911- 
February,  1930  (relieved);  Executive 


Committee,  i93i>^\ Frederick  G.  Novy, 

1933-February,  1935  (retired);  Albert 
C.  Fursfenberg,  February,  I935,  to  date. 

In  the  interim  following  the  termina- 
don  of  Dr.  Cabot's  deanshif^  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  Medical  School  was 
entrusted  to  an  executive  committee 
consisting  of  Drs.  James  D.  Bruce, 
Harley  A.  Haynes,  Frederick  6.  Novy, 
Udo  J.  Wile,  and  Arthur  C.  Curtis,  Sec-  " 
retary.  The  committee  chose  Dr.  Novy 
as  chairman,  and  in  September,  1933,  he 
was  appointed  Dean. 

The  executive  committee,  which  had 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  School,  was 
continued,  and  similar  oommittees  were 
set  up  in  the  other  schools  and  collies 
of  the  University. 

The  Rules  of  1850  provided  that  "the 
Faculty  shall  annually  appoint  one  of 
their  number  Secretary,"  This  rule  was 
observed  literally  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  on  March  28,  1865,  the  Regents  re- 
odved  a  communicadon  from  the  rnedi* 
cal  faculty  asldng  the  appointment  of 
Douglass  as  dean  and  secretary  with  ad- 
(Utional  salary.  An  appropriation  of  |2oo 
was  made  for  this  purpose,  but  no  official 
ap()ointment  was  made,  since  that  was 
probably  considered  to  be  a  faculty  mat* 
ter. 

His  successor.  Dr.  Abram  Sager,  like- 
wise held  the  two  positions  from  1 868  to 
1875,  when  he  resigned.  It  is  probable 
that  Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Palmer,  who  fol- 
lowed as  Dean,  also  acted  as  secretary, 
but  as  the  faculty  minutes  for  1875  to 
1878  are  missing,  this  cannot  be  verified. 
These  minutes  were  either  lost  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  of  191 1,  which  actu- 
ally damaged  the  book  of  minutes  start- 
ing in  1878. 

Elective  secretaries,  1850-78:  M. 
Gunn,  1850-51;  J.  A.  Allen,  1851-53; 
A.  Sager,  1853-55,  1861-62,  1868-75; 
C.  !..  Ford,  15^55-57;  A.  B.  Palmer, 
1857-59,  1862-64,  1875-78;  S.  Denton, 
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1859-^  S.  R  Doug^iM,  1860-61, 1865- 

68;  S.  G.  Armor,  1864-65. 

A  revision  of  the  bylaws,  adopted  in 
1880,  and  subsequently  revised  in  1883, 
aUowed  die  faculty  to  fill  die  position  of 
secretary  with  one  of  the  assistants  to 
the  professors.  Since  they  received  a 
salary,  appropriated  by  the  Board,  they 
became  actual  University  appointees. 
Appointive  secretaries,  1 878-1940:  L.  G. 
North,  1878-79;  G.  B.  Ayres,  1879-80; 
P.  E.  Nagle,  1 880-8 ij  C.  F.  Dight, 
1881-83;  C.  R  Chadbourne,  1883-84; 
G.  A.  Hendricks,  1884-85;  W.  A.  Camp- 
bell, 1885-97;  G.  C.  Huber,  1897-191 1; 
C.  W.  Edmunds,*  1911-19;  R.  E.  Mc- 
Cbtter,  1919-29;  J.  L.  Garvey,  1929-30; 
A.  C.  Curtis,  1931^35;  H.  M.  Pollard, 
1935-40. 

Buildings. — The  report  of  Dr.  Zina 
Pitcher,  establishing  die  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Regents  on 
January  19,  1848.  Among  other  recom- 
mendations, it  proposed  the  "erection  of 
a  Laboratory  which  by  the  expenditure 
of  $3,000  in  addition  to  the  material  on 
hand  can  be  completed  so  as  to  furnish 
all  the  room  required  for  the  Medical 
Department  for  many  years  to  come" 
{R.P.,  1837-64,  p.  .192).  The  Bo  ir !  di- 
rected the  building  committee  to  procure 
a  plan  for  a  laboratory  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  executive  committee 
which  was  to  select  a  site  for  the  build- 
ing. The  executive  comniittL-c  appropri- 
ated ^jjOoo  for  its  erection  and  selected  a 
site  on  the  east  side  of  the  campus.  When 
the  Medical  Department  opened  its  doors 
to  the  first  students  the  building  cost  was 
$8,98 1.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later 
that  appropriationa  were  made  to  com^ 
plete  the  exterior  of  the  building,  bring- 
ing the  total  cost  to  19,991.84. 

'  C.  \V,  Edmunds  held  the  uffieial  title  of  Assistant 
Dean  and  Secretary  from  1919  to  1914,  but  Hollo  £. 
uuSMXKt  Mt  iiniSBMeo  ilCoBS  aMWtVjr  lOr  tnu 


Durii^  die  session  of  t8$ft^3,  diere 

were  167  medical  students  registered. 
The  inevitable  crowding  of  "the  narrow 
and  ill  ventilated  rooms"  used  for  dis- 
section led  the  fiwulty,  in  March,  1855, 
to  recommend  to  the  Regents  that  a  fee 
of  three  dollars  be  charged  for  the  course 
in  practical  anatomy  and  that  the  attic 
be  fitted  up  for  dissecting  purposes.  In 
October,  1854,  a  committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty appeared  before  the  Board  and  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  "certain  alterations  in 
theMecBcal  College  Building  for  die  pur* 
pose  of  accommodating  classes  in  dis- 
sections, and  of  providing  apartments 
for  the  private  researches  of  the  Profes- 
sors" {R.P.y  1837-64,  p.  575).  These  aU 
teradons  were  probably  made  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  since  the  sketch  of  the 
campus  made  by  J.  F.  Cropsey  in  the 
summer  or  foil  of  that  year  shows  the 
glass  dome  over  the  new  dissecting  room. 

The  original  Medical  Building  was 
ninety-two  feet  in  length,  forty-two  feet 
in  width,  and  three  stories  high.  The 
araphidirater  had  a  seating  capacity  for 
222  students.  By  i860  the  number  of 
students  had  increased  to  242,  and  by 
1 863  to  350.  Because  of  die  laigp  number 
of  students  the  Regents  considered  the 
question  of  raising  the  roof  to  provide 
extra  space,  but  this  was  not  deemed  to 
be  exp^ent.  Another  suggestion  was  to 
separate  the  classes  into  two  divisions, 
the  professors  repeating  their  lectures. 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
September,  1863,  pointed  out  dimt  the 
Medical  Building  must  be  enlarged  or  its 
door  closed  to  many  students.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  new  Board,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing in  January,  1864,  Prende&tErastns 
O.  Haven  stated  that  the  "greatest  ifl». 
mediate  necessity"  was  a  new  or  en- 
larged building  for  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. The  finances  of  the  University  at 
dits  time  were  too  low  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  up  the  desired  addition, 
but  on  February  17,  1864,  the  Board 
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authorized  such  construction  as  soon  as 
|io,cxx>  had  been  provided  from  sources 
other  than  the  treasury  of  the  Univer- 
sity. A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  be  expedient  to  raise 
the  sum  from  the  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor. 
Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Doug- 
lass was  appointed  to  this  committee  and 
that  the  next  day  he  mtroduced  to  the 
Board  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of 
Ann  Arbor,  who  indicated  that  the  sum 
of  $10,000  would  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, with  the  expectation  that  this 
money  would  be  repaid  as  soon  as  the 
l^islature  approved  a  general  tax  or  a 
bond  issue  for  that  purpose.  The  money 
was  soon  subscribed,  and  on  March  19, 
1864,  tiie  Board  let  a  contract  tor  1^20,615 
for  the  addition  to  tlie  Medical  Building 
and  appointed  Dr.  Douglass  to  superin- 
tend the  work.  The  legislature,  a  year 
later,  legalized  the  bond  issue  by  the  city 
of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  addition  to  the  Medical  Building 
was  sixty  feet  square  and  four  stories 
high,  with  two  large  lecture  rooms  or 
ampikitiieatera,  each  contumng  ami» 
fortable  bench  seats  for  about  six  hun- 
dred persons.  The  top  floor  provided  a 
new  and  enlarged  dissecting  room.  The 
addttkm  came  very  opportundy,  since 
the  number  of  students  in  1864-65  rose 
to  4 1 4.  Dr.  Moses  Gunn  in  1866-67  de- 
hvered  his  last  lectures  in  surgery  to  525 
Students,  probably  the  largest  medical 
class  in  thu  country  up  to  that  time. 

As  long  as  the  method  of  instruction 
was  by  lectures  and  recitations,  the  en- 
larged old  Afadical  Building  served  its 
purpose.  But  by  1886  it  was  apparent 
that  new  rooms  and  more  space  were  re- 
quired for  the  rapidly  developing  sci- 
ences. The  legislature  was  requested  to 
provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  new 
laboratories.  It  responded,  in  1887,  by 
the  grant  of  ^35,000,  which  obviously 
was  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands 
for  space.  Of  this  appropriation,  the  sum 


of  $30,000  was  allotted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  to  house  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  the  newly 
created  Hygienic  Laboratory.  This  build- 
ing was  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall 
of  1888.  In  the  meantime,  the  Regents 
authorized  the  erection  of  an  anatom- 
ical laboratory,  which  w;is  occupied 
in  1887.  This  building  was  used  as  a 
laboratory  until  1903,  when  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Buildings  and 
Groimds  service.  The  removal  of  anat- 
omy from  the  old  Medical  Building  al- 
lowed space  for  the  Physiological  Labo- 
ratory under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry 
Sewall.  .At  the  same  rime,  space  was 
provided  for  histology  and,  a  little  later, 
for  pharmacology. 

AJl  this  change,  however,  was  only 
temporary.  The  full  impact  of  the  ad- 
vances in  medical  sciences  was  felt  in 
the  nineties,  and  enlarged  and  better 
equipped  laboratories  were  needed.  In 
1 901  construction  was  started  on  the 
West  Medical  Building.  This  was  com- 
pleted in  1903  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
matdy  $1*37,000  and  provided  space 
for  hygiene,  bacteriology,  physiological 
chemistry,  anatomy,  histology,  and  pa- 
thology. Physiology  and  pharmacology 
were  taug^it  in  the  old  building  until, 
with  the  construction  of  the  Chemistry 
Building,  space  was  made  available  in 
the  old  Chemical  Laboratory,  which  was 
fitted  up  for  them  in  1909. 

In  1923  construction  of  the  East 
Medical  Building  was  begun,  and  in 
1925  physiology  moved  into  its  new 
quarters.  In  1926  anatomy,  Ustok^, 
bacteriology,  and  the  Pasteur  Institute 
occupied  quarters  in  this  building,  which 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^858,283.  The 
West  Medical  Building  provided  ex- 
panded space  for  hygiene,  physiological 
chemistry,  and  pathology. 

The  Curriculum. — ^The  course  of 
study  as  given  at  the  time  of  die  opening 
of  the  Department  of  Medidne  and 
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Surgery  consisted  of  four  lectures  daily, 
or  twenty  lectures  or  recitations  a  week, 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Saturday  was  reserved  for  the 
reading  of  theses  and  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion. 

Each  of  the  five  professors  gave  four 

hours  of  instruction  a  week.  Dr.  Allen 
presented  materia  medica;  Dr.  Douglass, 
chemistry;  Dr.  Denton,  theory  and  prac- 
tice; Dr.  Gunn,  anatomy;  and  Dr.  Sager, 
obstetrics.  In  the  first  report  ir  was 
stated  that  "quite  a  number  of  clinical 
lectures"  were  also  given,  and  that  sixty- 
four  studoits  entered  their  names  among 
the  dissecting  classes. 

The  second  ^nnouncemefU,  for  1851- 
5a,  mentions  surgical  operations  per- 
formed before  the  class  and  states  also 
that  "during  the  past  term  numerous 
patients  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege." While  gratified  by  this  demand  on 
die  part  of  the  then  small  population  in 
and  about  Ann  Arbor,  the  faculty  could 
not  refrain  from  making  adverse  com- 
ments on  clinical  teaching  as  a  "hasty 
walk  through  die  wards  of  a  hospital'* 
and  emphasized  that  "Clinical  Instruc- 
tion ....  is  far  better  imparted  in  the 
walks  of  private  practice  ....  than  can 
be  done  even  in  the  best  regulated  hos- 
pital." This  view  was  repeated  in  subse- 
quent announcements,  but  was  elimi- 
nated in  that  of  1856-57,  the  reason 
doabdess  being  diat  by  that  dme  die 
number  of  medical  and  surgical  cases 
presenting  themselves  for  treatment  had 
increased,  and  the  desirability  of  a  hos- 
pital was  perhaps  recognized. 

From  1857  to  1^59^  ^*  Pitcher 
conducted  a  summer  clinical  course  in 
the  hospitals  of  Detroit.  A  surgical  clinic 
was  hdd  by  Dr.  Gunn,  in  Ann  Arbor,  in 
1 8  58-59,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
These  two  days  continued  to  be  used  for 
medical  and  surgical  clinics  until  1884 
when  clinics  became  an  everyday  routine 
(see  Part  V:  UmvEitsiTy  HosprrAL). 


A  striking  feature  of  the  program  in 
1850-51  was  the  requirement  compelling 
the  student  to  attend  the  same  lectures 
again  in  the  second  year.  This  practice 
continued  when  the  course  was  extended 
to  nine  months  and  even  when  it  was 
lengthened  to  three  years.  Thus,  the 
medical  Announcement  o(  1889-90  stated 
"that  attendance  upon  ....  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  a  second  time  ....  is 
much  more  interesting  ....  and  profit- 
able than  the  first;  and  hence  they  re- 
quire students  to  attend  lectures  on  all 
the  leading  subjects  more  than  once.'* 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  four-year 
course  in  1890-91,  this  custom  came  to 

an  end. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion, as  laid  down  in  the  Ruks  ^pted 
by  the  Regents  in  1850,  was  that  the 
student  "shall  exhibit  evidence  of  hav- 
ing pursued  the  study  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  for  three  years,  with  some  re- 
spectable pracddoner  of  Medicine." 
This  was  interpreted  as  including  two 
full  courses  of  lectiires.  It  was  the  ac« 
cepted  practice  of  that  time  for  a  student 
to  serve  as  an  apprentice  with  a  physi> 
clan,  known  as  a  preceptor.  In  the  medi- 
cal Announcement  from  1877  to  1890,  the 
preceptors*  lists  show  that  the  role  of  the 
preceptor  was  diminishing  with  the 
passage  of  time,  for  members  of  the 
faculty  were  frequendy  named  as  pre- 
ceptors. The  formality  of  thb  require* 
ment  ceased  with  the  organization  of  the 
four-year  course. 

In  1850  each  candidate  for  graduation 
was  required  to  write  an  original  diesis 
which  was  to  be  read  and  defended  be- 
fore the  class.  These  theses  or  essays 
were  bound  and  duly  deposited  with  the 
faculty.  A  thousand  of  them,  more  or 
less,  now  repose  in  the  Michigan  Histori- 
cal Collections  of  the  University.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Announcement  of  1852-53 
and  that  of  1875-76,  the  theds  codd  be 
written  in  English,  German,  French,  or 
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Latin.  With  the  nine  months'  course, 
effective  October  i,  1877,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  written  examina- 
tions, the  final  diesis  ceased  to  be  re- 
quired. 

The  Rules  of  1850  make  no  mention 
of  practical  anatomy  as  a  requirement 
for  the  M.D.  degree.  This  may  have 
been  an  omission  to  aUay  public  feeling, 
or  it  may  have  been  caused  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  enough  subjects  for  dis- 
section. In  the  first  AnHtmtuemeHi  of  the 
Department,  1850-51,  it  is  stated  that 
"arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  an  ample  supply  of  materiel  for  the 
department  of  anatomy  has  been  se- 
cured." It  was  not  until  1852-53  that  the 
student,  as  a  requirement  for  graduation, 
"must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Piractical  Anatomy."  It  thus  bwame  the 
first  required  laboratory  course  in  the 
Medical  Department.  Two  dissections 
were  required  in  the  first  or  second  year, 
and  diMe  called  fin*  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  wedcs  of  daily  laboratory  work. 
After  a  few  years  all  the  work  was  placed 
in  the  first  year.  In  1941  a  total  of  433 
hours  were  required  in  gross,  applied, 
and  top<^)graphical  anatomy. 

As  already  indicated,  beginning  with 
1850  chemistry  was  a  part  of  the  didactic 
course.  Optional  laboratory  work  was 
offered  early,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  was  built  that  the 
work  was  developed.  Thus,  in  the  medi- 
cal Announcement  of  X858-59,  for  the 
first  time  a  course  in  Practical  Chemistry 
was  offered.  Tliis  course  covered  qualita- 
tive analysis,  urine  analysis,  and  toxi- 
ook^.  when  the  laboratory  was  en- 
laiged  it  became  possible  to  instruct  all 
medical  students.  Hence,  in  1865--66,  the 
requirements  for  graduation  stated  that 
the  student  "must  have  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  Practical  AnattMny  and 
Practical  Chemistry."  Thus,  practical 
chemistry  became  the  second  required 
laboratory  course. 


This  course  as  given  in  1875-76  re- 
quired ten  to  sixteen  weeks  of  afternoon 
work.  In  1881-82,  both  Qualitative 
Qiemistry  and  Urine  Analysis  called  for 
six  weeks  of  afternoon  work.  In  1883-84 
and  thereafter,  each  course  required 
twelve  weeks.  They  became  the  second 
and  third  required  laboratory  courses. 
With  the  raising  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  1909  to  sixty  hours  of  collegiate 
work,  mcluding  general,  organic,  and 
qualitative  chemistry,  as  well  as  physics, 
oiese  subjects  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
medical  curriculum.  Chemistry  had  been 
taught  in  the  Medical  Department  for 
fifty-nine  years. 

The  b^inning  of  histology  may  be 
said  to  go  back  to  1869,  when  Dr.  Ford 
was  given  the  additional  title  of  In- 
structor in  Microscopy.  It  is  known  that 
Ford  gave  demonstrations  of  histological 
structures.  The  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1877,  of  the  I^yuok^iical 
Laboratory,  which  in  1881  was  renamed 
the  Histological  Laborato^^^  The  practi- 
cal course  consisting  of  "fifteen  lessons  of 
afternoon  work"  was  still  elective  in 
1880-81,  but  became  required  in  the 
following  year,  as  a  part  of  the  new 
three-year  schedule.  It,  therefore,  be- 
came the  fourth  required  laboratory 
course.  Under  the  four-year  curriculum, 
the  laboratory  work  was  extended  to  six 
weeks  and  in  1 900-1 901  to  nine  weeks. 
Subsequently,  the  laboratory  work  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  enw 
bryology  and  neuroanatomy,  so  that  by 
1 941,  a  total  of  275  hours  was  required 
for  graduation.  Including  lectures,  the 
aggregate  of  hours  amounted  to  371. 

With  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Sewall  in 
1882,  the  lecture  course  in  physiology 
became  a  required  subject.  An  optional 
course  in  modern  laboratory  niethods 
was  offered  by  him  in  1883.  His  succes- 
sors also  offered  elective  laboratory 
work.   With  increased  facihties  and 
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space,  provided  in  T904,  laboratory'  in- 
striictinn  bccatnc  required  of  all  medical 
students.  Tiie  course  called  for  daily 
•ftanoon  work  for  eight  weeks,  requir- 
ing twelve  hours  weekly  in  the  second 
semester.  The  lectures  and  laboratory 
work,  in  1941,  totaled  271  iiours. 

Modem  pathotogy  had  its  begiiming 
in  the  Medical  Department  when  Dr. 
Heneage  Gibbes  entered  upon  his  service 
in  January,  1888.  The  lecture  course  was 
supptemented  by  an  optional  course, 
in  practical  pathology,  open  to  senior 
students.  The  latter  course  became  a  re- 
quired study  for  juniors  when  the  four- 
year  course  went  into  eflfect  in  1890. 

A  special  course  in  the  Pathological 
Laborator>',  of  twelve  to  fifteen  weeks' 
duration,  was  listed  from  1885-88,  given, 
presumably,  by  Dr.  Herdman.  In  addi- 
tion to  Practical  Pathology  a  course  in 
Practical  Bacteriology  was  offered  in 
1889-5)0,  at  which  time  the  department 
was  housed  in  the  basement  of  the  Ana- 
tomical Building.  Gibbes,  as  a  member  of 
the  British  Cholera  Commission  of 
had  had  some  experience  with  tiie  culti- 
vation and  staining  of  bacteria,  but  he 
had  very  litde  faith  in  their  importance. 
The  course  was  offered  once  again,  in 
1891-92,  but  it  had  no  attraction  owing 
to  the  extended  course  in  bacteriology 
given  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory. 

In  1892  the  Pathology  Laboratory 
was  moved  to  the  recently  vacated 
Iftmieopathic  Hospital  Buildii^,  where 
it  remained  until  1903.  In  1895,  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  was  merged  with 
the  Department  of  Medicine.  Dr.  George 
Dock  gave  the  lectures,  and  the  laboim- 
tory  work  was  assigned  to  Dr.  A.  S. 
Warthin,  as  Instructor  in  Patholog>'. 
With  characteristic  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm he  developed  die  work  of  the  dqpart- 
ment.  At  the  same  time  he  himsdf  rose 
rapidly  in  rank,  becoming  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  1903,  which  position  he 
hdd  until  his  death  in  1931. 


At  first  the  laboraton,'  work  in  pa- 
thology required  daily  afternoon  work 
over  a  period  of  five  weeks.  In  1 898  it  was 
lengthened  to  dght  weeks.  In  1903  the 
laboratory  was  moved  to  its  present 
quarters  in  the  West  Medical  Building 
and  the  work  continued  to  be  given  to 
the  juniors  until  1912,  when  it  became  a 
sophomore  course.  A  total  of  352  hours 
in  lectures  and  laboratory  was  required 
in  1 941. 

The  medical  /tmrnmcemtnt  for  three 

years,  from  1885-87,  listed  a  course  of 
ten  lectures  on  the  Study  of  Bacteria. 
However,  the  first  laboratory  course  in 
bacteriology  was  started  in  January, 
1889,  in  the  then  new  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory. It  consisted  of  daily  afternoon 
work  for  a  twclve-wwk  period.  At  first, 
it  was  optional  for  literary  and  medical 
students,  but  with  the  establishment  of 
the  four-year  course  in  1890,  it  became  a 
required  sophomore  study.  Though  de- 
scribed in  die  text  of  the  medicid  An- 
nouncement  for  1889-91  as  a  course  in 
bacteriology,  in  the  sclicdule  of  studies  it 
was  listed  first  as  Etiology  and  then  for 
two  years  as  Practical  Hygiene.  It  finally 
appeared,  in  1892-93,  under  its  real 
name,  Bacteriology.  Actually,  instruc- 
tion in  laboratory  bacteriology  began 
not,  as  sometimes  stated,  in  1892  but  in 
1889. 

The  lecture  course  in  genera!  bacteri- 
ology was  given  four  times  weekly 
throu^iout  a  semester  from  1890  to 
J  938,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  requirement 
for  medical  students.  The  length  of  the 
course  has  varied  from  eight  to  sixteen 
weeks  and  has  required  from  160  to  320 
hours. 

The  laboratory  course  in  electrothera- 
peutics, which  was  optional  under  the 
three-year  curriculum,  became  required 
when  the  four-year  curriculum  was 
adopted.  It  was  taken  by  the  second-year 
class,  three  hours  daily  for  six  weeks.  In 
1903  it  was  combined  widi  the  demon- 
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stration  course  and  given  in  tlic  third 
year.  For  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Her  dm  an  in  15^  it  was  listed  as  an 
opdonal  course  and  then  was  eliminated. ' 
At  the  same  time  "Electrotherapeutics" 
was  dropped  from  the  title  of  the  chair 
hdd  by  Dr.  Herdman  since  1899. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Abd 
nurked  the  banning  of  the  Pharma- 
cology Laboratory.  Unfortunately,  the 
space  allotted  for  his  work  was  limited. 
His  successor,  Dr.  A.  R.  Cushny,  estab- 
liahed  the  Pharmacological  Laboratory 
in  two  rooms  in  the  old  Medical  Build- 
ing in  1894  and  gave  the  first  course  in 
practical  pharmacology.  This  course  was 
open  to  the  third-year  class  as  an  elec- 
tive and  required  four  afternoons  each 
week  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The 
removal  of  histology  from  the  build- 
ing in  1903  provided  additional  space  so 

that  in  the  following  year  the  laboratory 
work  in  pharmacology  became  a  required 
eight-week  course  for  the  second-year 
class.  In  i9\Oy  the  department  obtained 
better  quarters  when  it  moved  to  the  old 
Chemical  Laboratory.  This  space  was 
doubled  m  1925,  when  the  Department 
of  Phystdogy  was  transferred  to  the 
East  Medical  Building.  The  total  of 
hours,  lectures,  and  laboratory  required 
in  pharmacology,  materia  medica,  and 
therapeutics  in  1941  amounted  to  192 
hours. 

The  four-year  curriculum  was  charac- 
terized by  the  separation  of  the  preclini- 
cal and  clinical  courses.  The  first  two 
years  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work  in  the  scientific  subjects, 
and  the  last  two  years  were  given  to 
clinical  instruction.  The  demonstration 
courses  in  the  third  year,  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  in  189I,  have  in  a  certain 
sense  carried  on  the  idea  of  laboratory 
instruction.  The  consideration  of  these 
courses  belongs,  however,  under  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  development  of  the 
Hospital. 


The  elective  system  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
came  into  full  operation  in  1878,  when  it 
was  extended  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 
One  result  of  this  new  departure  was  the 
opening  of  a  large  number  of  courses  to 
election  by  the  students.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  elective  courses  increased  from 
year  to  year.  Courses  such  as  physics, 
general  and  organic  chemistry,  and  quali- 
tative analysis,  which  were  required 
studies  in  the  Medical  Department, 
could  be  elected  by  the  prospective 
medical  student.  A  little  later,  such  a 
student  was  offered  courses  in  hygiene 
and  physiology  as  well  as  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  in  bacteriology,  his- 
tology, and  physiological  chemistry.  The 
student  electing  and  completing  these 
courses  received  full  credit  upon  entering 
the  Medical  Department,  thereby  shor^ 
ening  his  medical  course  by  a  year  or 
more. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  four-year 
medical  course  it  became  evident  that 
some  formal  control  and  recognition 
should  be  given  to  this  method  of  meet- 
ing the  requirements  for  graduation  in 
the  two  departments.  In  1892  a  com- 
bined course  was  established,  and  the 
student  was  asked  to  register  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the 
dose  of  his  third  year  in  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  The 
student  thus  had  a  double  registration  in 
order  to  meet  the  time  requirement  of 
four  years  in  the  Medical  Department. 
This  combined  course  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  University,  and  for  that 
matter,  the  first  in  the  country. 

At  first  all  required  courses  for  the 
first  two  years  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  anatomy, 
were  listed  as  electives  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  Later,  although  anatomy  also 
became  an  elective,  regional  and  surgi- 
cal anatomy,  electrotherapeutics,  and 
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pathology  did  not.  The  student  taking 
the  combined  course  received  the  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  in  four  years  and 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  two 
years  later. 

The  combined  course  was  also  open  to 
the  candidate  for  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree, and  the  two  degrees  could  be 
eanied  in  six  years.  Thus,  in  the  medical 
Announcement  of  1901-3,  it  was  stated 
that  "a  student  who  has  completed  sixty 
hours  of  work  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment is  permitted  to  enter  the  M»lical 
Department,  and  when  he  has  obtained 
sixty  more  hours  ot  credit  in  those  sub- 
jects which  are  accepted  by  the  Literary 
Department,  he  can  obtain  the  degree 
A.B." 

This  held  true  until  1908,  when  an  im- 
portant change  was  made.  The  bachelor 
of  science  and  doctor  of  medicine  de- 
grees were  awarded,  as  before,  upon  the 
completion  of  six  years  of  study.  But  the 
candidate  for  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
was  required  to  have  ninety  or  more 
hours  of  credit  before  registering  in  the 
Medical  Department.  Upon  completion 
of  the  first  year  in  medicine  he  was 
recommended  for  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree.  The  combined  course  for  the  two 
degrees,  bachelor  of  arts  and  doctor  of 
medicine,  henceforth  required  seven 
years. 

Candidates  for  the  bachelor  of  science 
and  doctor  of  medicine  degrees  were 
eligible  for  double  registration  upon  the 
completion  of  sisity  hours  of  credit  and 
could  obtain  the  two  degrees  in  six  years. 
In  19 14  the  candidate  for  these  two  de- 
grees was  required  to  have  seventy-five 
hours  of  credit  btkm  enroUing  in  die 
Medical  Department.  This  meant  that 
the  combined  course  covered  six  years 
and  one  or  two  summer  sessions.  The 
d^ree  was  designated  as  bachelor  of 
science  in  medicine. 

The  combined  course  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  medicine   and  doctor  of 


medicine  virtually  ceased  in  1931,  when 
the  admission  requirements  to  the  Medi- 
cal School  were  raised  from  seventy  to 
ninety  hours.  The  student,  therefore, 
was  obliged  to  have  ninety  hours  in 

order  to  enter  upon  the  combined 
course.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  the  freshman  year  he  received  the 
bachelor  of  arts  or,  at  his  option,  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Those  desiring  to  enter  upon  a  com- 
bined course  were  required  to  have  a  uni- 
form record  of  good  scholarship.  In  1921 
this  was  expressed  in  terms  of  points. 
The  applicant  for  the  combined  course 
was  expected  to  have  earned  at  least  one 
and  oncthird  times  as  many  pcunts  as 

hours.  In  1930  this  requirement  was 
raised  to  one  and  one-half  points;  and  in 
1937  to  one  and  three-fourths  points.  In 
1940,  with  the  new  grading  system,  this 
became  two  and  three-fourths  points. 

A  combined  course  in  pharmacy  and 
medicine  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
bachdor  of  science  in  pharmacy  and 
doctor  of  medicine  was  started  in  1925, 
but  was  discontinued  in  1931.  The  candi- 
date was  required  to  have  nmecy-six 
hours  of  credit  befim  enroUing  in  the 
combined  course.  Upon  completion  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  cur- 
riculum he  was  given  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy. 

The  Fees. — The  Organic  Act  of  1837 
specified  that  "the  fee  of  admission  to  the 
University  shall  never  exceed  ten  dol- 
lats;  and  it  shall  be  open  to  all  persons 
resident  in  this  State ....  without 
charge  of  tuition  .  .  .  .  ,  and  to  all  others 
under  such  restriction  and  regulations  as 
said  r^ents  shall  prescribe.**  Acting 
under  this  provision  the  Regents,  in  the 
Rules  of  1850,  required  that  every  stu- 
dent entering  the  Medical  Department 
pay  ten  dollars  as  an  initiation  fee.  In 
the  Announcement  of  the  first  session  of 
the  department  this  fee  was  designated 
as  a  matriculation  fee.  No  other  fee  was 
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exacted  of  the  student  and  no  distinction 
was  made  between  Michigan  residents 

and  nonresidents. 

Since  the  matriculation  fee  was  paid 
.but  once,  it  follows  that  the  oqiense  to 

the  student  taking  the  two-year  course 
was  but  five  dollars  a  year.  By  contrast, 
the  fees  prevailing  in  other  medical  col- 
leges which  were  essentially  proprietary 
ranged  from  sixty-five  dollars  to  one 
hundred  twenty-five  dollars  a  term,  the 
income  being  divided  among  the  profes- 
sors. At  Michigan,  however,  the  medical 
professors  from  1850  to  1869  received 
salaries  of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
paid  by  the  University  out  of  its  income. 
The  one  exception  to  the  foregoing  state- 
ment was  Dr.  I>ouglass,  who  taught  stu- 
dents of  the  Literary  Department  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Medical  Department,  and 
for  the  double  duty  he  received  a  salary 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  matriculation  fee  tor  Michigan 
residents  has  always  been  ten  dollars.  In 
the  case  of  nonresident  students  it  has 
changed  first  to  twenty  dollars  and  then 
to  twenty-five  dollars.  The  Announce- 
ment o{  1852-53  required  each  student  to 
make  a  deposit  of  one  dollar  to  cover  pos- 
sible  damages,  the  balance  to  be  returned 
to  him  at  tlic  close  of  the  term.  This 
practice  continued  until  1862.  In  1852 
the  fee  for  a  diploma,  which  at  that  time 
was  printed  in  English,  was  fixed  at  two 
dollars;  in  1877  it  was  raised  to  ten  dol- 
lars, where  it  remained  until  1936.  In 
1878,  at  the  request  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents, the  diploma  was  printed  in  Latin. 

A  moderate  but  new  source  of  income 
was  instituted  in  1858  with  the  inciden- 
tal or  annual  fee  of  five  dollars.  This  was 
required  of  all  medical  students.  In  1866 
it  was  increased  to  ten  dollars.  In  1874 
this  fee  was  again  increased,  but  this 
time  a  distinction  was  made  between 
Michigan  residents  and  nonresidents: 
the  former  paid  fifteen  and  the  latter 
twenty  dollars.  From  that  time  the  an- 


nual fee  increased  and  a  difiisrential  of 
ten  dollars  was  maintained  for  many 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  fees,  the 
student,  as  the  practical  work  devdoped, 

was  called  upon  to  pay  laboratory  fees, 
which  eventually  became  considerable. 
At  the  same  time  the  general  expenses  of 
the  University  increased.  Accordingly, 
in  1 91 6  the  plan  was  developed  of  com- 
bining annual  and  ail  laboratory  fees  in 
one  sum,  which  for  Michigan  students 
was  set  at  one  hundred  dollars  and  for 
nonresidents  at  one  hundred  twenty  dol- 
lars. In  1933  the  annual  fee  was  re- 
placed by  semester  fees. 

In  1936  the  matriculation  and  di- 
ploma fees  were  absorbed  in  the  semes^ 
ter  fees,  which  for  Michigan  residents 
amounted  to  one  hundred  ten  dollars, 
and  for  nonresidents,  to  one  hundred 

seventy-five  dollars,  payable  each  se- 
mester. In  1 940  the  semester  fees  be- 
came one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  for 
Michigan  reridents  and  two  hundred 

dollars  for  nonresidents. 

The  Term, — At  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Medical  Department  in  1850, 
there  was  probably  no  medical  coll^  in 
the  country  which  had  a  term  exceeding 
four  months  in  length.  The  Regents, 
having  under  consideration  the  question 
of  a  Medical  Department,  in  January, 
1847,  recommended  that  the  term  of 
lectures  be  six  months.  In  July,  1848,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the 
Medical  Department.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  as  chair- 
man, two  additional  Regents,  Dr.  Abram 
^iger,  and  Dr.  Silas  H.  Douglass.  In  the 
committee's  report  of  January,  1849,  it 
was  recommended  among  other  things 
that  "the  course  of  Lectures  and  Recita- 
tions ....  shall  occupy  one  entire  year, 
to  be  divided  into  three  terms,  namely, 
one  of  fifteen  weeks,  one  of  fourteen 
weeks,  and  one  of  eleven  weeks"  (/ti*.. 
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1857-64,  p.  417).  This  would  correspond 

to  the  forty-week  session  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts. 

In  the  meantime  considerable  oppo- 
sition arose  concerning  the  proposed  long 
term,  and  Dr.  Pitcher  was  obliged  to 
yield.  The  Rules  presented  and  adopted 
in  July,  1850,  provided  that  "the  Course 
of  Study  ....  shall  commence  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October  and  continue  un- 
til the  first  Wednesday  in  April" 

1837-64,  P-  4^)« 

For  some  reason  the  Announcement  of 
the  Medical  Department  for  the  first 
three  years  gave  the  end  of  the  term  as 
die  "third  Wednesday  in  April,"  proba* 
bly  to  end  with  the  spring  vacation  in  the 
Literary  Department.  Actually,  the  first 
two  commencement  exercises  were  held 
on  April  21,  1852.  During  the  first  year 
of  President  Heurf  P.  Tappan's  admin- 
istration the  caKrdses  were  also  held  in 
April. 

As  early  as  1857  the  medical  faculty 
asked  that  the  term  be  extended  to  nine 
months,  but  this  request  was  tabled,  and 
a  year  later  the  Board  decided  that  the 
change  was  not  expedient.  In  1876  the 
R^ents'  committee  presented  a  rq>ort 
recommending  a  full  nine  months'  course 
beginning  in  October,  1877,  and  this  was 
adopted. 

In  the  Anumtmement  of  the  Medical 

Department  for  1877-78,  full  promi- 
nence was  given  to  the  extension  of  the 
course  to  nine  months.  It  was  abo  stated 
that  students  entering  for  the  term  of 
1877-78  would  be  provided  with  a 
graded  course  of  instruction  covering 
three  college  years.  This  three-year 
course  was  clearly  optional,  since  the  re- 
quirement for  graduation  was  "at  least 
two  full  courses." 

The  optional  diree-year  course  paved 
the  way  for  the  next  step,  which  was 
taken  in  1H79  and  which  provided  for  a 
full  three-year  graded  course  to  be  re- 


quired of  all  students  after  October  i, 

1880.  Improved  hospital  facilities  were 
provided,  and  laboratory  work  in  anat- 
omy, qualitative  and  physiological  chem- 
istiy,  and  histdogy  was  required. 

The  next  and  final  step  was  taken  in 
1887,  when  the  faculty  requested  that 
the  course  be  extended  to  four  years  of 
nine  months  each.  The  Board  considered 
the  request,  presented  by  Dr.  Palmer 
and  Dr.  Herdman,  but  it  was  tempo- 
rarily tabled.  The  death  of  Dr.  Palmer, 
in  December,  1887,  and  the  subsequent 
agitation  about  the  removal  of  the  d6> 
partment  to  Detroit,  delayed  action  on 
the  recommendation.  However,  in  June, 
1889,  the  Board  acted,  requiring  "all 
students  who  enter  [the  Medical]  De- 
partment after  July  i,  1890,  ....  to 
pass  four  years  of  professional  study  be- 
fore graduation'*  (ILP.,  1886-91,  p.  323). 
Ford  had  succeeded  Palmer  as  Dean, 
but  the  work  of  reorganization  devolved 
upon  Dr.  Vaughan.  In  June,  1890,  the 
faculty  presenttd  a  plan  for  a  four-year 
graded  curriculum  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Board.  In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Ford 
resigned  the  deanship.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  deans  to  be  elected  by  die  medical 
focolty. 

Admission. — ^The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  frame  regulations  for  the  or- 
ganization of  die  Medical  Department 
provided  the  following  entrant  require- 
ments in  their  report  in  1849: 

Every  candidate  for  admission  shu!!  pre- 
sent sati.shictory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character;  shall  pass  an  examination  satis- 
factory to  the  Faculty  in  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  be  possessed  of 

such  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Languages 
as  will  enable  him  to  read  and  write  pre- 
scriptions with  facility.  1S37-64,  p. 
417-) 

In  the  final  Rules  as  adopted  on  July 

17,  TS'50,  the  language  follows  that  given 
in  the  first  Announcement  of  the  Medical 
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Department,  for  1850-51,  which  evi- 
dently was  published  somewhat  earlier. 
According  to  the  Announcement: 

Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of 

good  moral  character,  and  also  of  such  lit- 
erary attainments  as  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion, viz:  "A  good  English  education,  the 
knowledge  ot  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Ele- 
mentary Mathematical  Sciences,  and  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  as  will  enable  the  student  to  ap- 
preciate the  technical  language  of  medicine, 
and  read  and  write  prescriptions.**  {Primary 
/fnnouncftnent  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  in  the 
Medical  Department .  .  .  . ,  1850-51,  p.  8.) 

In  order  not  to  frighten  away  prospec- 
tive applicants  the  Rules  provided  that 
"these  literary  requirements  shall  not 
be  insisted  upon  for  the  first  two  yean, 
until  the  student  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  M.D."  This  lat- 
ter provision  was  stretched  somewhat, 
fer  in  the  third  to  the  ninth  Announce- 
ment the  rule  regarding  admission  stated 
that  "each  candidate  for  admission 
....  must  be  provided  with  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and,  if 
a  candidate  for  graduation,  also  of  such 
literary  attainments  as  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Medical  Associ- 
ation *'  Under  thb  requirement 

any  person  "of  good  moral  character" 
could  enroll  in  the  Medical  Department 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  then  if  he  could 
not  qualify  for  further  stiuly  toward  the 
degree  he  was  free  to  go  to  another  col- 
lege or  he  could  cease  the  study  of 
medicme  altogether.  That  this  was  actu- 
ally the  case  for  many  years  is  seen  in  the 
great  disproportion  between  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  and  the  number  of 
graduates.  As  early  as  1852,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  request  to  have  the  gradua^ 
tion  fee  lowered  from  five  to  two  dollars, 
the  awareness  of  the  faculty  in  this  mat- 
ter is  indicated  in  its  report  by  the  state- 


ment "that  the  tendency  will  be  to  con- 
vert this  College  into  a  merely  Prepara- 
tory School  for  students  who  wish  to 
graduate  in  other  Cdkges."  Similarly, 
the  request  of  the  fiunilty,  in  1857,  for  an 
extension  of  the  course  from  six  to  nine 
months  may  have  been  actuated  by  the 
fact  that  students  upon  completing  the 
first  year's  work  in  March  could  enroll  in 
some  other  college  and  even  receive  a 
medical  degree  a  few  months  later. 

In  the  Anmunetmita  of  1861-62  the 
admission  requirements  were  sUg^dy 
modified  to  reads 

Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  ex- 
hibit to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of 
a  good  moral  and  intellectual  character,  a 
good  English  education,  including  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  a 
respectable  acquaintance  with  its  literature, 
and  with  the  art  uf  composition; a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  at  least, 
of  the  more  elementary  Mathematics,  in- 
cluding the  chief  elements  of  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  as  will  enable  him  to  read  current 
prescriptions,  and  appreciate  the  technical 
language  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  of 
Medicine. 

This  requirement  did  not  call  for  an 
oral  or  written  examination.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  no  medical  college  in  the  country, 
then  nor  for  many  years  afterward,  re- 
quired an  examination  for  admission. 
The  requirement  continued  in  force 
until  1874. 

The  question  of  requiring  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  professional  schools,  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, came  up  in  1 872,  and  the  Regents 
directed  "the  Professor ....  [to]  make 
such  inquiries  of  the  applicants  .  .  .  .  ,  as 
will  enable  them  to  report  understand- 
ingly  upon  the  actual  extent  of  prelimi- 
nary education  possessed  by  such  appli- 
cants." The  result  of  that  inquiry  is  un- 
known, but,  in  June,  TH73,  the  State 
Medical  Society,  through  a  committee. 
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conferred  with  the  Board,  and  the  mat- 
ter "was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Medical  Department,  together  with 
die  medical  faculty." 

After  lengthy  discussions  the  admis- 
sion requirements  were  strengthened  in 
October,  1 874,  and  presumably  included 
written  examinatioiw.  The  medical  fac- 
ulty in  their  annual  report  for  that 
year  reported  a  "considerable  increase 
of  numbers  notwithstanding  the  rejec- 
tion, for  deficiency  in  preliminary  prepa- 
ration, of  a  number  of  applicants."  The 
following  year  the  report  of  the  faculty 
indicated  "more  than  a  dozen  rejec- 
tions/'Preddent  Angell,  in  his  report  for 

1874-  75,  stated  that  "an  examination 
for  admission  was  held.  Though  the  re- 
quirements were  very  slight,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  reject  some  of  the 
applicants,  whose  ignorance  was  pro- 
found." He  went  on  to  express  his  belief 
**that  no  other  Medical  school  in  die 
Union  yet  holds  an  exaroinadon  for  ad- 
mission." Under  the  circumstances  the 
medical  faculty  could  justly  claim  this  to 
be  a  "pioneer  movement  in  Prdiminary 
Examinations  in  American  Medical  Col- 
leges." 

The  requirements  for  admission,  as 
given  in  the  medical  Announeenunl  hr 

1875-  76,  were  formulated  by  the  com- 
mittee referred  ro,  and  as  such  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years.  For  the  first  time 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation 
from  colleges,  academies,  and  high 
schools  were  officially  recognized.  More- 
over, the  examinations  of  those  not  pro- 
vided with  such  credentials  were  to  be  in 
wrtring.  Thus,  the  requirement  states 
that,  in  addition  to  bcmg  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  of  good  moral  character,  "un- 
less already  a  matriculant  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  a  graduate  of  some  respectable 
college,  academy  or  high  school"  every 
candidate  was  to  take  an  examination  in 
writing,  which  was  to  "cover  the  ordip 


nary  branches  of  an  English  education." 
Until  1889  the  examinations  were  writ- 
ten, but  with  the  announcement  of  the 
fowvyear  course  in  that  year,  although 
required,  they  no  longer  had  to  he  taken 
"in  writing."  In  1875  Latin  ceased  to  be 
required,  but  in  1892,  two  years  after  the 
extension  of  the  course  to  four  years, 
Latin  became  a  required  subject,  and  it 
continued  to  be  such  until  1936. 

Achangein  the  admission  requirements 
was  announced  in  1878  which  may  have 
lowered  the  standard  of  1875.  Thus, 
"graduates  or  advanced  members  of 
some  academy  or  high  school'*  were 
exempted  from  taking  the  examination. 
Apparently,  a  full  academy  or  high- 
school  course  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary; however,  in  1889,  this  was  changed 
to  "graduates  of  literary  colleges  of  good 
standing,  graduates  of  the  schools  ap- 
proved as  diploma  schools  in  the  Literary 
Department  and  of  odier  High  Schools 
of  equal  standing.** 

The  statement  concerning  the  written 
examination  of  1878  was  more  explicit 
than  that  of  1875  M  to  subjects  re- 
quired: **Arithmedc,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Forms  of  Government  and  current 
events"  and  the  candidate  was  "particu- 
larly ....  required  to  correct  imperfect 
English."  These  subjects  were  amplified 
in  1 885  and  the  first  science^  elementary 
zoology,  was  added. 

The  requirements  of  1892,  eight  in 
number,  were  more  exacting  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
subjects  considered  essential  to  the 
proper  study  of  medicine  rather  than 
upon  the  possesion  of  a  diploma. 

The  minimum  age  limit  for  admission, 
which  in  1875  had  been  set  at  eighteen 
years,  was  lowered  to  seventeen  in  1893, 
doubtless  to  meet  the  twenty-one  years* 
requirement  for  graduation.  It  oeased  to 
be  mentioned  after  1900. 

In  1897,  instead  of  a  classical  or  Latin 
diploma,  a  formal  cerdficate  was  re> 
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quired  of  the  high-school  principal  show- 
ing that  the  candidate  had  passed  in  cer- 
tain prescribed  subjects.  The  applicant 
was  exempted  from  examination  only  in 
tho&e  prescribed  subjects  covered  by  the 
certificate.  He  could  take  the  examina- 
tion in  the  uncertihed  subjects^  or  he 
could  be  accepted  with  a  conitition, 
which  had  to  be  removed  within  a  year. 
No  student  was  permitted  to  have  more 
than  two  entrance  conditions. 

In  1903  graduation  from  an  approved 
high  school  or  its  equivalent  became 
mandatory.  For  unconditional  accept- 
ance, the  applicant  was  expected  to  have 
had  two  years  of  collegiate  instruction  in 
addition  to  his  hig^Mchool  course.  High- 
school  certificates  continued  to  be  used 
until  1909,  when  the  applicant  for  ad- 
mission was  required  to  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  sixty  hours  of  credit  (two  yeafs  of 
collegiate  work),  and  also  to  have  cre- 
dentials showing  "an  acquaintance  with 
Latin  and  a  fur  reading  knowledge  of 
either  German  or  French,  and  a  year  of 
collegiate  work  in  Biology  (Zoology  and 
Botany),  Chemistry  and  Physics." 

The  requirements  of  1909  practically 
called  for  two  years  of  collegiate  work, 
but  it  was  not  until  T912  that  the  definite 
announcement  was  made  that  "no  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  the  sdiool  who 
has  not  completed  two  years  of  college 
work,  in  addition  to  graduating  from  an 
approved  High  School,  or  its  equiva^ 
loit.*'  The  applicant  was,  moreover,  re- 
quired to  have  credit  for  the  five  sub- 
jects prescribed  in  1900  and  also  to  have 
had  organic  chemistry.  The  subject  re- 
quirements have  undergone  littie  change 
since  1909. 

Graduation.-  The  Rales  of  1850  pre- 
scribed the  conditions  required  for  grad- 
uation. The  first  was  that  "candidates 
for  graduation  shall  announce  them- 
selves as  such  at  the  close  of  their 
first  course  or  the  commencement  of 
their  second,  and  shall  be  examined  upon 


the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistrv."  This 
was  known  as  the  primary  examination. 
They  were  further  required  **to  write  a 
thesis  upon  some  Medical  or  Surgical 
subject,  once  in  two  weeks,  which  thesis 
shall  be  read  and  defended  before  the 
class,  on  such  Saturdays  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Faculty." 

In  the  Primary  Announcement  of  the 
Course  of  Lectures  (p.  9)  it  was  further 
q)ecified$ 

In  or^  that  any  student  may  be  recom- 
mended for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, he  shall  exhibit  evidence  of  having 
pursued  tile  stwly  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  with  some  r©. 
spectable  practitioner  of  Medicine;  (including 
lecture  terms;)  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  which  must 
have  been  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan — must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age — must  have  submitted  to 
the  Faculty  an  original  Thesis,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  on  some  Medical  subject;  and 
have  passed  an  enmination,  heU  at  the 
dose  of  die  term,  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

It  was  also  ruled: 

An  allowance  of  one  year  ....  may  be 
made  in  favor  of  graduates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Arts,  and  of  other  re- 
adable Literary  Cdlqftt,  and  respectable 
practitioners,  of  four  vears*  standing,  may 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.D.,  by  at- 
tendance upon  one  Course  of  Lectures  -on 
passing  the  requisite  exanunation.  (Ak/ci, 
1850,  p.  9.) 

The  provision  in  the  Rules  granting 
exemption  ot  one  year  to  college  gradu- 
ates continued  in  force  until  1858,  when 
it  was  changed  to  "sis  months,"  and  tUs 
was  continued  imtil  1 880,  at  which  time 
the  extension  of  the  course  to  three  years 
of  nine  months  each  went  into  eifect. 
Thereafter,  the  matriculant  recdved 
credit  for  whatever  medical  courses  he 
may  have  taken  as  a  literary  student. 

The  Rules  of  1850,  while  stating  that 
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"all  degrees  shall  be  conferred  hy  the 
Board  of  Regents,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Medical  Faculty/'  con- 
tain no  mention  of  a  diploma.  However, 
the  minutes  of  the  faculty,  November 
23,  1850,  show  that  Dr.  Denton  and  Dr. 
Sager  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to 
draft  a  form  for  a  diploma.  This  draft, 
in  English,  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the 
Board,  which,  in  January,  1851,  en- 
trusted to  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  engraving  of  the  diploma 
and  "to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
st>'le  and  embellishment  thereof  as  he 
may  find  proper."  The  cost  of  engraving 
the  diploma  and  making  twenty  impres* 
sions  was  $250. 

In  1875  Dean  Sager,  reporting  on  the 
complaint  of  the  students  that  the  old 
diploma  plate  was  worn  out,  stated  "that 
the  vignette  designed  to  represent  the 
Medical  College  and  surroundings  .... 
conveys  a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate 
idea*'  of  their  present  concUtion.  The 
students  asked  for  a  new  plate  and  new 
diplomas.  The  Board  decided  not  to  pro- 
cure a  new  plate,  but  recommended  that 
an  appropriaticm  of  not  more  than  ^soo 
be  maide  to  represent  on  the  plate  the 
University  buildings  of  that  time.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted,  but  a 
month  later  the  action  was  rescinded, 
and  the  Board  directed  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Medical  Building  on  the 
plate  be  stricken  out. 

The  Board,  in  1 878,  recdved  a  petition 
from  the  medical  students  asking  that 
the  diplomas  thereafter  be  printed  in 
Latm  and  offering  to  give  ^150  toward 
procuring  a  new  plate.  This  request  was 
granted  provided  that  the  cost  to  the 
University  did  not  exceed  fifty  dollars. 
The  sum  of  ninety  dollars  was  received 
from  medical  students  as  part  payment 
toward  a  dif^ma  plate. 

In  the  /innouncement  of  1852  a  new 
requirement  for  graduation  was  added 
wludi  stated  that  the  candidate  **must 


have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy."  A  further  slight  change 
made  at  this  time  was  that  the  thesis 
had  to  be  "composed  and  written  by 
[the  candidate]  himself."  In  1865,  as  a 
result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  the  above  requirement  was 
made  to  read  "must  have  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  and 
Practical  Chemistry." 

With  the  above  slight  additions,  the 
requirements  were  the  same  in  1875.  1^ 
was  stated,  however,  that  the  candidate 
was  required  during  the  course,  "to  sub- 
mit to  written  examinations  by  each 
Frofrssor."  The  final  thesis  could  be 
written  in  English,  German,  French,  or 

Latin. 

In  1877  the  transition  from  the  old 
requirements  began  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  the  course  from  six  to  nine 
months  and  the  initiation  of  the  optional 
three-year  course,  which  went  into  effect 
in  1880.  In  the  Ammtneement  for  that 
year  it  was  stated  that  in  addition  to  the 
examination  required,  the  candidate 
"may  be  called  upon  to  write  upon  some 
theme ....  required  to  be  defended  be- 
fore the  class.  In  consequence  of  the 
prominence  given  to  written  examina- 
tions through  the  Course,  no  graduating 
thens  will  be  requufed."  The  dd  phrase 
"of  having  studied  medicine  three  Tears" 
is  retained  but  that  of  "with  some  re- 
spectable practitioner  of  medicine"  is  de- 
leted, although  the  names  of  the  precep- 
tors continued  to  be  puMished  until  as 
late  as  1890. 

In  1 85 1  the  faculty  decided  upon  a 
ballot  system.  Each  professor  was  ^iven 
five  votes,  making  a  total  of  twenty-five 
possible  votes.  The  passing  grade  was 
fixed  as  sixteen  votes,  64  per  cent.  Of  the 
seven  candidates  who  presented  them^ 
selves,  one  received  six  votes  and  ac- 
cordingly was  rejected.  The  remaining 
six  candidates  received  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  votes.  The  one  to  receive  the 
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unanimous  vote  was  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Kcdzie,  who,  later,  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, became  very  prominent  in  sanitary 

work. 

In  later  years  each  professor  was 
given  seven  votes.  The  full  vote  of  six 
professors  in  1878  was  therefore  foity- 

two,  and  the  passing  grade  was  twennr'- 
six  votes,  62  per  cent.  The  candidates  re- 
ceived from  twenty  to  thirty-seven 
votes;  the  latter,  or  highest,  vote  was 
received  by  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan. 

In  1880  the  candidate  who  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  fifty-one 
out  of  a  possible  fifty-six,  and  thus 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  was 
Dr.  Jos6  Celso  Barbosa  of  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  first  student  to  come  to 
the  University  fixnn  that  bland.  One  of 
the  youngest  graduates  was  Dr.  William 
J.  Mayo,  who  lacked  one  day  of  being 
twenty- two  at  the  time  of  his  gradua- 
tion in  1883. 

Ptobably  with  the  object  of  develop- 
ing the  best  possible  relations  with  the 
physicians  of  the  state,  the  Regents  in 
1878  decided  to  appoint  annually  two  of 
the  physicians  to  serve  as  examiners. 
They  were  to  act  with  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  graduation  and  were  to  report, 
jointly  with  the  faculty,  die  names  of 
such  candidates  as  were  deemed  worthy 
for  graduation.  These  examiners  sat  with 
the  faculty  and  each  had  the  usual  seven 
votes.  Their  names  were  listed  in  the 
announcements  of  the  department  from 
1880  to  1883. 

Dr.  V^lliam  Brodie,  of  Detnut,  and 
Dr.  H.  O.  Hitchcock,  of  Kalamazoo, 
were  the  first  examiners  to  be  appointed. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Dr.  A.  F. 
Whdan,  of  Hillsdale,  and  Dr.  E.  P. 
Qiristian,  of  Wyandotte.  The  next  and 
last  to  be  appointed  was  Dr.  W,  Par- 
menter,  of  Vermontviile. 

The  method  of  bulbting  upon  candi> 


dates  for  graduation  conrinued  into  rhe 
late  eighties.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  laboratory  and  lecture 
courses,  a  card  system  for  keeping  re^ 
ords  was  devised  by  the  secretary,  and 
this  procedure,  greatly  developed,  has 
been  followed  ever  since.  It  doubtless 
was  responsible  for  the  discard  of  the 
old  procedure  of  baUoting  on  each  candi- 
date. 

The  requirements  for  graduation 
under  the  four-year  course,  as  set  forth 

in  the  medical  Announcement  of  1890-91, 
were  brief  and  explicit.  The  candidate,  in 
addition  to  being  "twenty-one  years  of 
1^**  and  of  **goMi  moral  character,"  re> 
quirements  handed  down  from  the  be- 
ginning, "must  have  completed  the  re- 
quired courses  in  laboratory  work, .... 
must  have  been  engaged  in  die  study  of 
medicine  for  the  ptfiod  of  four  years,  in- 
cluding time  spent  in  attendance  upon 
lectures.  He  must  also  have  passed  satis- 
factory eacamtnations  on  all  the  studies 
included  in  the  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion." 

The  reporting  of  examinations  as 
''Passed,*'  ''Conditioned,"  or  "Not 
Pas8«l'*  had  been  the  custom  for  some 

years,  but  the  "Rules"  were  not  pub- 
lished in  the  medical  Announcement  until 
1892.  The  condition  had  to  be  removed 
within  a  year,  otherwise  it  became  "Not 
Passed."  These  rules  were  modified  in 
1903  by  the  addition  of  "Absent"  and 
"Incomplete."  The  change  to  letters,  still 
in  use,  came  in  191 5,  wlien  the  results  of 
examinations  were  reported  as:  A,  excel- 
lent; B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  conditioned; 
E,  not  passed. 

In  1931  the  candidates  for  graduation, 
in  addition  to  having  completed  all  re- 
quired work  and  having  passed  all  course 
examinations,  were  required  to  take  a 
comprehensive  examination  covering  all 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  This  require- 
ment has  continued  in  force  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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In  contrast  to  the  five  hundred  hours 
of  instruction  by  didactic  lectures,  re- 
<^aired  in  i850»the  schedule  of  tnstruc* 
tion  in  1 940  caUed  for  4,994  hours  of  lec> 
tures,  demonstration  and  laboratorjr 
work,  and  clinics. 

Enrollment. — ^In  his  fiist  report  on 
the  Medical  Deportment,  in  1848,  Dr. 
Pitcher  said  "that  in  two  years  from  the 
establishment  of  a  Medical  Department 
of  the  Univernty  there  would  at  least 
fifty  students  matriculate  annually,  the 


the  latter  took  the  lead  and  held  it  until 
1863,  when  it  was  again  outnumbered  for 
another  period  of  four  years.  In  1867-68 
the  two  departments  tied,  each  having 
41 8  students.  Table  I  gives  a  summary  of 
the  enrollment  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. The  first  high  peak,  of  525  stu- 
dents, was  reached  in  1 866-67,  probably 
because  of  the  post  Civil  War  influx.  At 
the  time  this  was  the  highest  enrollment 
in  any  medical  school  in  the  country.  The 
second  h^  pcsh*  of  556  students,  in 
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91 

•  * 

5 

6 

151 
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30 
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1S60-61 

941 

44 

1S65-66 

467 

3 

74 

1870-71 

315 

18 

81 

I 

1 87 1-76 

3>a 

37 

1880-81 

J84 

43 

1 

101 

10 

18S5-I6 

srj 

61 

i 

83 

»9 

1890-91 

37» 

S» 

4 

los 

16 

I89f-g6 

440 

5S6 

68 

"4 

S» 
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1900-1901 

4t 

7 

77 

7 

1 90  J-  6 

367 

96 

1 

67 

6 

1910-II 

360 

U 

6 

S6 

2 

1915-16 

3i4 

aa 

s 

63 

7 

1930-11 

449 

36 

t 

7« 

6 

1925-36 

36 

$ 

111 

7 

1930-31 

574 

48 

4 

»«3 

'935-36 

4«I 

37 

8 

"7 

7 

1940-41 

466 

36 

6 

"7 

» 

number  of  course  constantly  increanng." 
It  must,  tlicrcfore,  have  been  a  gratify- 
ing surprise  to  the  faculty  to  find  ninety- 
one  matriculants  when  the  new  depart- 
ment began  its  first  session.  Moreover, 
this  number  was  appreciably  larger  than 
that  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  which  had  an  en- 
rollment of  sixty-four. 

During  the  first  four  years  the  enroll- 
ment in  medicine  exceeded  that  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts.  But,  in  the  session  of  1854-5$, 


1 900-1901,  marks  an  adaptatron  to  the 

high-school  requirements  for  entrance. 
The  third  high  peak,  of  664,  came  in 
1928-29,  when,  as  yet,  no  limitation  on 
numbers  had  been  set.  It  was  the  next  to 
the  highest  attendance  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  country.  I'he  ninth  decade, 
that  of  the  ''depression,"  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  limitation  of  enrollment 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible clinical  instruction.  The  number  of 
students  in  1940  was  under  50a 
The  Rules  of  1850  (p.  6)  provided  that 
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"clergymen,  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  graduates  of  other  respectable 
medical  iiudtations,  may  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  course  of  instruction  as 
honorary  members  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment." The  enrollment  under  this 
provinon  is  g^ven  in  Table  I  in  the 
column  designated  **special  students." 
The  custom  apparently  ended  in  1866. 
Of  the  honorary  members,  eiglit  were 
dergymen,  twdve  were  medical  gradu- 
ates, and  two  were  without  designation. 
As  the  work  in  the  laboratories  de- 
veloped, students  not  enrolled  in  the 
regular  medical  course  applied  for  in- 
struction in  certain  fields  and  weredesi^ 
nated  as  "special  students." 

The  students  who  enroll  in  any  one 
year,  obviously,  do  not  all  remain  in 
school.  Various  causes  contribute  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  in 
any  one  class.  A  very  important  factor 
during  the  first  three  decades  was  the 
lack  of  clinical  iiuilities,  which  caused 
students  to  migrate  to  other  schools  in 
large  cities.  This  migration  was  lessened 
somewhat  by  the  erection  of  the  Pavilion 
Hospital  on  the  campus  in  1876;  it  de- 
creased still  more  after  189a,  when  the 
then  new  Hospital  was  occupied,  and 
soon  ceased  altogether.  Another  possible 
reason  for  the  decrease  recorded  was  that 
the  student  who  had  taken  one  year  in 
medicine  could  go  out  and  practice  the 
art  without  having  a  medical  diploma, 
since,  at  that  period,  there  were  no  legal 
requirements. 

Scholastic  and  financial  difficulties,  as 
well  as  illness  and  unfitness,  have  always 
been  factors  in  decreasing  die  numberof 
a  graduating  class.  In  general,  it  may  be 
safely  predicated  that  about  one-third 
of  those  entering  school  in  a  given  year 
do  not  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  four* 
year  period,  although  some  of  these  may 
return  and  graduate  later. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  department, 
in  1850-51,  the  class  was  made  up 


largely  of  Michigan  students.  They  con- 
stituted 78  per  cent  of  the  attendance, 
which  tt  a  larger  percentage  than  diat  of 
any  subsequent  class.  Seventy-one 
Michigan  students  were  enrolled  as 
against  twenty  from  six  other  states. 
Evidently,  the  enstence  of  the  new  medi- 
cal college  was  as  yet  hardly  known  out* 
side  the  state. 

In  1855  students  Irom  other  states,  ex- 
cluding foreign  countries,  made  up  77 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  an  all- 
time  high  record.  In  the  peak  year  of 
1866,  with  an  enrollment  of  525,  Michi- 
gan students  numbered  120  or  only  23 
per  cent  of  the  total.  It  was  not  untU 
1 92 1  that  the  Michigan  residents  re- 
gained the  majority  which  they  had  lost 
sevoiteen  years  before.  In  that  year  they 
had  51  per  cent,  with  28 1  residents  out  of 
a  total  of  552  students.  From  that  time 
the  Michigan  residents,  with  slight  vari- 
ation, have  led  in  the  enrollment.  In 
they  reached  75  per  cent,  almost  the 
same  as  in  1850. 

During  the  first  twenty-five  years, 
apart  from  Canada,  which  in  1864  had 
fifty-four  students  (13  per  cent  of  the 
total),  the  enrollment  from  foreign 
countries  was  very  limited.  The  records 
show  only  one  each  from  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Jamaica,  and  two  each  from 
Hawaii  and  Liberia — a  total  of  eleven 
entrants  from  nine  countries.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  students  from  all  but 
the  last  three  countries  were  immigrants 
and  that  those  from  Hawaii  were  prob- 
ably the  sons  of  American  missionaries. 

A  steady  enrollment  of  foreign  stu- 
dents began  in  1876.  Since  that  time 
there  has  not  been  a  year  without  repre- 
sentation from  some  foreign  country. 

The  missionaries  began  to  send  women 
for  medical  training  as  early  as  1878, 
when  Burma  was  represented.  Later, 
Chinese  and  even  some  Japanese  came 
under  like  auspices.  The  most  Mgnificant 
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help,  however,  came  from  the  Levi  Bar- 
bour Oriental  Girls'  Scholarships,  which 
were  established  in  1917;  these  have 
served  to  train  women  from  many 
Asiatic  countries.  Incalculable  benefits 
have  come  from  this  most  generous 
foundation. 

Women  Students. — With  the  adop>- 
tion  of  the  resolution  permitting  the  at- 
tendance of  women  m  liiyo,  in  October 
of  that  year  etfjihteen  women  entered  the 
Medical  Depnrtmcnt,  and  one  of  them, 
Miss  Amanda  Sanford,  of  Auburn,  New 
York,  was  graduated  in  tiie  toiiowing 
March.  She  was  die  first  woman  to 
graduate  from  the  Uni\  ersitv  and  from 
the  Medical  Department.  (It  should  be 
stated  that  she  was  followed,  within  a 
half  hour,  by  Miss  Sarah  Killgore,  who 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.) 
Three  months  later,  two  women,  Amelia 
and  Mary  Upjohn,  were  given  the  degree 
of  pharmaceutical  chemist.  Thus,  four 
women  were  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  1 871. 

In  view  of  the  applications  from 
women  for  admisnon  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment early  in  1870^  the  medical 
faculty  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
R^encs.  They  stated  that  "in  their 
judgment  the  medical  co-education  of 
the  sexes  is  at  best  an  experiment  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  one  not  calculated 
to  increase  the  dignity  of  man,  nor  the 
modesty  of  women."  They  suggested, 
however,  that  the  faculty  was  "willing  to 
give  a  full  course  of  medical  instruction 
to  females,  at  any  convenient  time,  and 
for  a  suitable  compensation**  {R.P.y 

i87o-76»  pp.  36.  37)- 

Three  months  later  a  special  meeting 

of  the  Board  was  called  for  the  express 
purpose  of  considering  the  education  of 
women  in  the  Medical  Department,  and 

Dean  Palmer,  in  a  brief  report,  reaf> 
firmed  the  views  of  the  faculty: 

Declaring  their  clear  conviction  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  co^educadon  of  the  scms 


....  having  in  view  not  only  the  indelicacy 
of  sttch  common  iRstracdon  . . . . ,  but  abo 

....  the  difficulty  of  restraining  improprie- 
ties of  deportment,  and  checking  insubordi- 
nation, in  large  classes  of  mixed  students 
. . . . ,  (the  faculty  reoommended]  a  complete 
course  of  instruction  separate,  and  in  .-ill  re- 
spects apart  from  that  given  to  the  other 
clan.  iR,P*t  1870^,  pp.  51-59.) 

They  also  agreed  to  accept  a  remunera- 
tion of  $500  for  each  course.  This  plan 
was  then  adopted.  As  a  result  ot  this  ac- 
tion two  separate  courses  ot  instruction 
were  given  and  hence  each  professor  gave 
eifl^t  lectures  a  week.  In  1871-72  thirty- 
five  women  were  enrolled  in  the  depart- 
ment, indicating  "a  probable  final  and 
complete  success." 

The  first  and  partial  break  in  the  ngA 
requirement  of  two  separate  courses  oc- 
curred within  a  year,  when  Dr.  Douglass 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  re- 
peating his  lectures  in  chemistry  to  the 
ladies.  Tldt  request  was  granted  but 
with  the  proviso  that  he  "so  arrange  his 
lectures  ....  as  to  avoid  introducing 
the  students  of  both  sens  into  a  conunon 
lecture  romn.**  Just  how  this  was  done  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  may  be  sur- 
mised that  the  women  students  were 
given  seats  in  the  preparation  room 
where  they  could  hear,  and  yet  could  not 
be  seen  by  the  male  students. 

In  March,  1874,  Regents 
offered  a  resolution  "that  hereafter  there 
shall  be  no  separate  lectures  given  to 
women  in  the  Medical  Department,  and 
that  the  extra  compensation  ....  shall 
be  discontinued."  In  the  report  on  this 
resolution  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
faculty  assured  the  committee  "of  the 
impracticability  of  conducting  certain 
lectures  and  experiments  in  the  presence 
of  mind  classes,  and  that  any  further 
attempt  in  this  direction  would  seriously 
damage  the  Department."  The  commit- 
tee also  stated  that  the  question  of  a  re- 
duction in  salary  was  equally  impracdc- 
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able,  and  recommended  that  the  matter 

be  referred  "to  the  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  Medical  Professors." 

It  was  not  until  1881  that  the  subject 
came  up  again,  this  time  on  the  initiative 
of  the  faculty.  They  asked  for  discre- 
tionary pxDwer  on  the  subject  of  separate 
lectures  to  the  male  and  female  students 
of  the  department.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
segregation  of  the  classes  practically 
ceased. 

When  it  came  to  seadng  the  women  • 

then  often  referred  to  as  "hen-medics," 
in  the  amphitheaters  of  the  old  Medical 
Building,  the  faculty  found  it  desirable 
to  bar  off  a  section  to  the  left  of  the 
lecturer  by  a  broad  red-painted  band  ex- 
tending from  the  pit  to  the  top  row  of 
seats.  Violation  of  that  border  line  by 
either  sex  ww  undiinkable.  With  die 
erection  of  the  West  Medical  Building  in 
1903,  the  red  line  disappeared  and  the 
co-ed  was  free  to  take  a  seat  wherever 
she  wished.  For  many  years  practical 
anatomy  was  pursued  by  the  two  sexes  in 
aeparate  rooms. 

The  Announcement  in  1 883,  regarding 
instruction  of  women,  added:  "And  such 
of  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  as  it 
is  thought  by  each  member  of  the 
Faculty  not  desirable  to  be  presented  to 
the  combined  classes,  are  gjven  sepa* 
rately ;  but  in  most  of  the  lectures,  in  the 
public  clinics,  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
and  in  various  other  class  exercises,  it  is 
found  that  both  may  widi  propriety  be 
united."  This  statement,  somewhat 
shortened,  has  been  handed  down 
through  the  past  sixty  years. 

The  Laboratories 

Chemistry. — With  the  completion  of 
the  original  Medical  Building  a  limited 
space  became  available  for  practtca]  tn> 
struction  in  chemistry.  The  first  laborar. 
tory  course  in  chemistry,  in  toxicological 
analysis,  was  given  in  1854  in  the  Medi- 


cal Building  by  Dr.  Silas  H.  Dou^sas. 

The  demand  for  this  work  was  such  that 
Douglass  felt  it  desirable  to  provide  in- 
struction after  the  end  of  the  medical 
term.  In  this  he  gained  the  support  of 
President  Tappan,  who  in  his  repxjrt  in 
December,  1 855,  announced  that  a 
"summer  course  in  Practical  and  Ana^ 
lytic  Chemistry'*  would  b^n  the  first 
week  in  April.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  course  was  intended  primarily  for 
medical  students  desiring  such  instruc- 
tion, and  that  it  was  given  in  1856  and 
1857.  This  was  only  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
pcnnt  out  that  another  summer  course 
was  put  into  effect  in  1857.  In  that  year, 
Dr.  Zina  Pitcher  recommended  that  clin- 
ical instruction  be  given  in  one  of  the  two 
hospitals  in  Detroit  and  diat^  in  order 
not  to  conffict  with  the  claims  of  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  it  should  begin  in  June 
and  continue  until  the  end  of  September. 
He  was  appointed  Clinical  Instructttf 
and  the  work  was  given  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  which,  at  that  time,  had  an 
average  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  patients. 
The  course  in  1857  was  taken  by  nine 
students;  that  in  1858  had  thirteen  atu^ 
dents.  Dr.  Pitcher  resigned  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  and  the  attempt  at  summer  in- 
struction came  to  an  end. 

How  long  the  summer  coarse  in  chem- 
istry  continued  to  be  given  is  not  clear, 
but  it  probably  was  discontinued  when 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  was  built.  At 
aU  events  these  two  courses  were  modest 
precursors  of  the  summer  session  which 
came  about  forty  years  later. 

The  erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory 
had  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Regents  in  the  forties,  but  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  Medical  Department  delayed 
die  project.  It  came  to  the  front  in  1 855, 
when  President  Tappan  pointed  out  the 
need  of  a  chemical  laboratory.  The 
Regents  responded  in  May,  1856,  by 
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appropriating  $2,500  for  such  a  building, 
and  later  four  additional  appropriations 
were  made,  so  that  up  to  the  end  of  June, 
i8$7,  the  sum  of  ^6,459  had  been  voted. 
I'resident  Tappan,  in  his  report  for  1856 
and  1857,  referred  to  the  new  analytical 
laboratory  as  "the  most  complete  and 
efficient  in  our  country.*'  It  was  situated 
just  west  of  die  Medical  Building,  prob- 
ably to  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  medical  students. 

The  laboratory  was  a  small  building, 
with  only  twenty-six  tables,  but  to  Dr. 
Douglass  it  was  the  realization  of  the 
dream  of  a  decade.  It  was  the  first  chemi- 
cal laboratory  in  a  state  univemty. 
Within  a  year  after  its  oomidetKm» 
realizing  the  need  of  gas  in  chemical 
work.  Dr.  Douglass  organized  the  Ann 
Arbor  Gas  Company.  He  was  permitted 
in  June,  1858,  to  lay  gas  piptt  from  the 
street  to  the  laboratory  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  to  charge  students  for  the  use 
'  of  gas.  Six  months  later,  permission  to 
use  gas  in  the  Medical  Building  was 
granted  under  like  conditions.  The  title 
to  all  gas  pipes  laid  upon  the  University 
grounds  and  in  its  buildings  was  ac- 
quired by  the  University,  in  1 860,  by  the 
payment  of  I350  to  Dr.  Douglass. 

With  a  steady  increase  in  enrollment 
diere  came  an  ever-increasing  demand 
for  practical  instruction  in  chemistry.  As 
many  as  seven  additions  or  alterations 
were  made  to  the  laboratory,  first  in 
1861,  and  later  in  1866, 1868, 1874,  1880, 
1889,  and  1901.  For  years,  most  of  those 
who  took  practical  courses  in  "the  Labo- 
ratory," as  it  was  generally  known,  were 
medical  students.  Thus,  in  1871-72,  of 
the  267  students  who  took  lectures  and 
laboraton.-  in  chemistry,  19c;  or  73  per 
cent,  were  medical  students.  At  that 
time  there  were  135  tables.  In  1878  and 
1879  the  Chemical  Laboratory  had  374 
students,  twenty-eight  of  whom  were 
from  the  Department  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts  and  346  from  the 


Dental,  Medical,  and  Pharmacy  depart- 
ments. After  the  last  addition  to  the  old 
buildmg,  m  1901,  there  were  362  tables 
avulable.  The  continued  increase  in 
students  called  for  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  building,  with  634  tables, 
which  was  occupied  in  1909  (see  Part  III: 

DErAKTMEMT  OF  ChBMISTRY). 

With  the  opening  of  the  Iifcdical  De- 
partment, in  1850,  instruction  was  given 
by  five  professors,  each  of  whom  taught 
four  hours  a  week.  Chembtry  was  co- 
equal with  the  four  medical  subjects.  As 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  developed, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  practical  in- 
stmctfon  in  qualitative  analysis,  toxi> 
oology*  and  physiological  chemistry. 

General  Chemistry  including  physics 
was  given  by  Dr.  Douglass  until  1877. 
The  work  was  then  taben  over  by  John 
W.  Lang^cy,  who  taught  it  until  1889 
when  he  resigned.  His  successor.  Dr. 
Paul  C.  Freer,  gready  developed  the 
course.  Dr.  Samud  Lawrence  Bigelow 
succeeded  t»  die  chair.  The  subject  be- 
came an  entrance  requirement  in  1900. 

After  1889  the  instruction  in  physics 
was  given  fin*  medical  students  by  an  in- 
structor in  general  chemistry.  Thus,  Dr. 
D.  M.  Lichty  taught  the  course  from 
1891  to  1901.  It  was  then  given  by  Dr. 
J<«n  O.  Reed,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  undl  1906b  The  subject  had  been 
a  prerequisite  for  entrance  to  the  Medi- 
cal School  since  1892. 

Qualitative  Chemistry  was  at  first  op- 
tional, but  became  required  for  medical 
students  in  1866  and  so  continued  until 
1900,  when  it  became  an  entrance  re- 
quirement. This  laboratory  course  at 
first  required  daily  afternoon  work  for 
seven  weeks  and  later  was  extended  to 
twelve  weeks. 

Widl  the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Frescott  as  Asdstant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Lecturer  on  Organic  Chemis- 
try, in  June,  1865,  the  hrst  separate 
course  in  organic  chemistry  was  given. 
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He  continued  to  lecture  on  this  subject 
to  medical  students  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1905.  The  course  was  then  con- 
dnued  by  Dr.  Moses  Gombcrg  who 
taught  it  until  1909,  when  it  beoune  a 
premedica!  requirement. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — ^Labo- 
ratofy  instructkm  in  medical  chemittiy, 
such  as  urine  analysis  and  toxicology, 
began  very  early.  Such  work  was  op- 
tional and  was  carried  on  in  the  old 
Medical  Bdiding.  V^di  the  erection  of 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  more  students 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
The  report  of  the  Chemical  Department 
for  1871^2  states  that  toxicology  was 
taken  by  eighteen  students  and  "urol- 
ogy" by  143  students.  Thus,  of  the  350 
students  in  the  Medical  Department, 
nearly  one-half  took  the  latter  course, 
the  instruction  being  given  by  Dr.  P.  B. 
Rose,  a  graduate  of  the  medical  class  of 
1862.  Rose  had  served  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  in  1861-63  and 
1866-75. 

In  October,  1875,  Dr.  Rose  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry.  This  probably  was 
the  first  use  of  that  tide  in  this  country. 
Because  of  a  laboratory  defalcation 
Rose  was  suspended  on  December  21, 
1875  (see  Part  I:  Thk  Douolas-Rosb 

COHTllOVBaSY). 

In  1877,  ^  joint  committee  of  the 
l^slatiu-e  made  an  "investigation" 
and  concluded  that  Rose  was  innocent 
and  asked  for  his  restoration.  The 

request  was  repeated  in  February,  1879, 
and  the  Board  thereupon  appointed 
him  Assistant  Ptofessor  of  Physidogical 
Chemistry.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was 
named  Assistant  Professor  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  and  Toxicology  and 
Lecturer  on  Renal  Diseases. 

A  dedsicm  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
January,  1881,  exonerated  Dr.  Douglas, 
the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, and  awarded  him  a  judgment 


against  the  University.  Thereupon,  Dr. 
Rose  resigned,  as  of  October,  1881. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  suspen- 
«on  of  Dr.  Rose,  in  December,  187$, 
was  the  appointment  of  Victor  C. 
Vaughan  as  temporary  assistant  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory.  In  June,  1876,  he 
was  e^ven  the  permanent  appointment, 
which  he  held  until  1879.  At  the  same 
time,  having  obtained  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  1876,  he  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  in  the  Medical  Department  and  re- 
ceived  his  M.D.  degree  in  1878. 

In  1879  Dr.  Vaughan  was  made  Lec- 
turer on  Medical  Chemistry  and  Assist- 
ant in  the  Chemistry  Laboratory.  In 
November,  1880,  he  became  Assistant 
ProfKsor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  As- 
sistant in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  In 
1883  he  was  made  Professor  of  IMiysi- 
ological  and  Pathological  Chemistry  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica. 

On  the  creation  of  the  Hyg;ientc  Lab- 
oratory in  1887,  Vaughan  was  given  the 
title  of  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
ological Chemistry,  and  he  lectured  on 
these  subjects  until  his  resignation  in 
1921.  Dr.  Vaughan  was  Director  of  the 
Hygienic  Laboraton,'  from  1887  to  I9O9. 
He  gave  the  laboratory  work  in  physio- 
logical diemistry  until  189X,  «^en  it  was 
taken  over  by  Frederick  G.  Novy,  who 
conducted  it  until  192 1.  Dr.  E.  B.  Mc- 
Kinley  carried  on  the  laboratory  work 
for  the  following  year,  when  Dr.  Howard 
B.  Lewis  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry.  In  1935  the 
name  of  the  department  was  changed  to 
Biolc^cal  Chemistry. 

When  Vaughan  began  to  teach  phyn- 
ological  chemistry  only  two  poor  micro- 
scopes were  available.  In  1876  he  ob- 
tained six  more,  and  in  1 879  another  lot 
of  six  was  added.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  microscopical  work  was  all  but  un- 
known. The  committee  on  microscopes 
reported  in  June,  1882,  that  at  that  time 
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there  were  104  microscopes  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  forty- two  of  these  were  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Vaughan. 

With  the  1880  addition  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory,  physiological  chemistry 
acquired  a  large  room  with  forty-eight 
tables  and  a  room  for  microscopes  and 
microscopical  examinations.  A  room  was 
also  provided  for  Dr.  Vaughan.  In  1903 
the  work  was  transferred  to  the  present 
West  Medical  Building,  where  ic  is  still 
given. 

The  Anatomical  Laboratory. — ^This 
was  actually  the  first  laboratory  on  the 
campus.  In  July,  1849,  a  year  before  the 
Me(Ucal  Department  opened,  the  Re- 
gents appointed  Dr.  Moses  Gunn  to  be 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  to  discharge 
such  other  duties  as  might  be  pre- 
scribed. He  was  then  twenty-seven  years 
old  and  the  only  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion. As  his  real  interest  was  in  surgery, 
although  he  lectured  on  anatomy,  the 
practical  work  was  turned  over  to  a 
demonstrator. 

In  July,  1851,  Dr.  Edmund  .Andrews 
was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anato- 
my and  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 
Three  years  later  he  became  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Demon- 
strator of  Human  Anatomy.  It  may  be 
inferred  Jiom  this  title  that  the  couraein 
practical  anatomy  was  based  to  some  ex- 
tent on  animal  dissection.  .Andrews  was 
capable  and  energetic  and  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Grounds  he  devised  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  planting  of  trees  on 
and  around  the  campus.  At  that  time  the 
campus,  as  well  as  the  bordering  streets, 
was  treeless.  plan  called  for  1,640 
trees.  In  June,  1855,  he  resigned  his  posi^ 
tion  and  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  soon 
rose  to  distinction. 

As  early  as  July,  18  51,  the  Regents 
had  passed  a  resolution  stating  "that  no 
anatomical  subject  shall  be  introduced 
into  the  Medical  Building  or  brought 
upon  the  groumb  of  the  University  ex- 


cept through  the  agency  of  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  and  any  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity violating  this  resolution  shall  be 
expelled"  1837-64,  p.  497).  It  may 

be  inferred  from  this  that  during  the  first 
year  medical  students  had  attempted  to 
act  as  "resurrectionists."  Without  doubt, 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  as 
many  stories  seem  to  indicate,  material 
was  obtained  from  outside  sources.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  from  tlie  beginning 
an  important  duty  of  the  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  was  to  supply  material  for 
dissection.  The  financial  reports  included 
in  the  early  Regents'  Proceedings y  with 
one  exception,  throw  no  light  upon  the 
cost  of  such  supplies.  This  exception 
perhaps  entered  the  records  inadvert- 
ently. For  the  session  of  1861-62,  the 
DemonstratxM*  of  Anatomy  listed;  *To 
expense  of  procurii^  45  anatomical  sub- 
jects—$1,367.46." 

Students  in  increasing  numbers  elected 
work  in  practical  anatomy,  which,  of 
course,  they  would  not  have  done  if 
there  had  been  a  scarcity  of  anatomical 
subjects.  As  a  result  increased  space  for 
dissection  had  to  be  provided.  The  ana^ 
tomical  law  of  1 875  provided  relief  from 
the  difHculties  of  the  past  and  assured  a 
solution  of  the  problem  for  the  future. 
Even  then  the  Regents,  in  appointing 
a  professor  of  practical  anatomy  (l875)» 
required  that  he  "shall  give  his  attention 
to  the  procuring  of  anatomical  mate- 
rial." Two  years  later  die  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  was  "charged  with  the  duty 
of  procuring  the  supplies  of  material 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  students." 
During  the  succeeding  years  action  had 
to  be  taken  frequently  because  of  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  law  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  send  unclaimed  bodies  to 
the  Anatomical  Labcn^tory. 

Dr.  Moses  Gunn,  in  July,  i8$2,  was 
made  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Alonzo  B.  Palmer  was  named  P^fessor 
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of  Anatomy.  He  never  served  in  that 
capacity;  in  1854,  after  the  dismissal  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  A.  Allen,  he  was  given  the 
chair  of  materia  medica  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children. 

In  1854  I^r.  Gunn  relinquished  his 
work  in  anatomy,  but  served  as  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  until  he  resigned  in  1867 
to  accept  a  position  at  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Chicago.  When  Gunn  had  been  a 
student  at  Geneva  Medical  College  Dr. 
Cory  don  L.  Ford  was  the  deinoiistrator 
of  anatomy.  The  two  became  intimate 
friends,  and  in  discussing  their  futures 
the  young  Gunn  dreamed  of  the  time 
when  they  would  be  associated  in  a  medi- 
cal college,  he  as  professor  of  surgery  and 
Ford  as  professor  of  anatomy.  The  dream 
came  true  in  1854,  when  Dr.  Ford  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  professorship  of 
anatomy  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Edmund  C.  An- 
drews was  made  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 

In  i860  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Samud 
Denton,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Pathology,  which 
necessitated  a  change  in  the  duties  of  the 
professorsi  Ford  became  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  This  title  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1894,  which  oc- 
curred two  days  after  he  had  completed 
his  fortieth  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  cam- 
pus and  just  when  he  was  about  to  retire 
as  Professor  Emeritus.  He  had  tendered 
his  resignation  in  1892,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  R^ents  he  had  withdrawn  it.  Dr. 
Ford's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  anatomy  in  various  medical 
colleges.  As  long  as  the  University  medi- 
cal course  was  only  of  six  months'  dura- 
tion, he  was  able  to  teach  in  other  medi- 
cal schools  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

Dr.  James  Playfair  McMurrich  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  anatomy  from  1894  ^ 

1907,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
George  L.  Strectcr,  who  served  as  Pro- 


fessor of  Anatomy  from  1907  to  1914, 
After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Streeter,  the 
chaii-s  of  anatomy  and  histology  were 
combined  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G. 
Carl  Huber,  who,  however,  retained  his 
active  interest  in  histology,  while  Dr. 
Rollo  E.  McCotter  conducted  the  ana- 
tomical work,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
In  1935,  Dr.  Bradley  M.  Patten  (Ph.D. 
Harvard  '14)  succeeded  to  the  position 
previously  held  by  Dr.  Huber.  With  the 
discarding  of  the  title  of  Director,  in 
1938,  he  became  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  m 

Anatomy. 

Physiology  and  Histology. — Dr. 
Jonadum  Adams  Allen,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal faculty  of  five  members  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  was  appointed,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1850,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Physiology.  But  actually  he  served  as 
Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Med- 
ica, and  Physiology.  After  he  left  in  1854 
the  medical  faculty  was  reorganized, 
and  Dr.  Abram  Sager,  in  addition  to 
his  dudes  in  botany  and  zoology,  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  physiol- 
ogy. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Denton,  Dr. 

Ford  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  anatmny 
and  physiology.  .Ar  that  time  physiology 
was  purely  a  didactic  subject,  and  the 
experimental  method  was  hardly  avail- 
able. The  natural  approach  to  physiol- 
bgy  was  through  the  microscopical  study 
of  the  tissues.  Hence  it  was  that  in  April, 
1869,  Professor  Ford  was  given  the  addi* 
tional  title  of  Instructor  in  Microscopy, 
and  the  students  raking  the  course  were 
required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  of  ten 
d<wlars. 

In  June,  1872,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  Dr.  Ford,  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
more  extended  course  of  instruction  in 
physiology,  the  Regents,  at  the  request 
of  the  niedical  faculty,  transferred  this 
subject  to  Dr.  Henry  S.  Cheever,  who, 
from  1872  to  1876  was  Professor  of  Ther- 
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apeutics,-  Materia  Medica,  and  PhyaioU 

ogy. 

From  1873  to  1875,  when  Dr.  Chcever 
was  on  leave  of  absence  in  Cobrado,  Dr. 
Frederic  H.  Gerrish  was  first  I^turer 
on  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Physiology,  and  then,  in  1874,  Professor. 
He  resigned  his  chair  in  1875. 

Cheever  resumed  his  duties  in  1875, 
but  was  compelled  hy  illness  to  resign 
his  position  in  March,  1 876.  Dr.  Burt  G. 
Wilder^  of  Comdl  University,  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Physiology  for  the 
session  of  187^77. 

During  this  year  both  Dr.  Ford  and 
Dean  Alonzo  B.  Palmer  pressed  the  need 
of  a  physioJogical  lab<  r.u<  1  y  and  of  a 
permanent  professor  for  that  subject. 
The  Regents  appealed  to  the  legislature, 
which  responded  by  an  appropriarion  of 
$2,500  for  1877,  and  one  of  %\fiao  for 
1878. 

In  June,  1877,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Stoweil 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  the  Physi* 
ologicill  Laboratory  and  was  authm'ized 
to  go  to  New  York  and  examine  instru- 
ments and  other  appliances  needed.  He 
visited  Bausdi  and  Lomb,  and  also 
Spencer  at  Geneva  and  examined  their 
microscopes  and  lenses.  As  a  result 
fifteen  microscopes  and  a  number  of 
minor  items  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,300. 

In  June,  1878,  Dr.  Ford  presented  a 
rqport  to  the  Board  of  Regents  describ- 
ing the  work  done  during  the  year  in  die 
Fhysaotegical  Laboratory.  With  fifteen 
microscopes  it  was  possible  to  give  a 
course  to  six  classes,  each  class  consist mg 
of  fifteen  students.  A  class  (tevoted  (me 
afternoon  every  week  for  ten  weeks  to 
practical  work  with  the  microscope.  It 
thus  appears  chat  ninety  students  re- 
ceived instruction  during  each  ten-week 
period.  Three  courses  were  given,  and 
more  than  250  students  received  instruc- 
tion during  the  year.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  actual  dns  instruction  in 


microsooiHcal  work  in  the  Medical  De> 

partment. 

In  1880  Stoweil  was  made  Assistant 
Professor  of  Fhyriotogy  and  Histofogy. 
In  the  second  semester  of  1880-81,  Dr. 
Henry  Sewall  began  his  service  in  physi- 
ology in  the  Medical  School.  Since  Dr. 
Stoweil  was  not  in  the  new  department, 
his  title  was  changed  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Histology  and  Microscopy 
(1881-83).  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Re- 
gents changed  the  name  of  the  Physio- 
logical  Laboratory  to  the  "Histological 
Laboratory."  In  1883  Stoweil  was  made 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy, 
which  position  he  hdd  until  he  left  the 
University  in  1889. 

The  microscope  had  been  introduced 
into  the  University  as  early  as  October, 
1 854,  for  in  an  addendum  to  die  Annital 
Report  of  President  Tqipan,  it  is  stated 
that  "several  fine  microscopes  are  also 
in  the  use  of  the  IMedical]  Department." 
Nothing  is  known  of  thoe  instruments, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were 
not  of  an  expensive  type. 

In  March,  1 856,  Professors  Sager  and 
Winchdl  were  made  a  committee  to  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
microscope  for  the  University.  The  com- 
mittee spent  ^300,  and  in  December  a 
forther  sum  of  $150  was  voted  to  cover 
die  balance  due.  In  September,  1857, 
the  committee  received  an  additional 
grant  of  ^19  for  accessories.  The  total 
cost  of  the  instrument  was  ^469.  Since 
this  amount  was  charged  to  the  account 
of  "Narural  History"  it  follows  that  this 
was  the  first  microscope  in  the  Literary 
Department.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  the 
tnuisfer  of  this  microscope  from  the  De- 
partment of  Botany  to  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  that  the  Regents  authorized 
in  October,  1 877,  with  the  provision  that 
the  Laboratory  should  furnish  a  suitable 
one  in  return.  At  all  events,  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  microscopes  in  1882 
lists  a  W,  and  J.  Grunow  mianscope. 
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purchased  in  1856  at  a  cost  of  Jfco,  as 
being  in  the  custody  of  Dr.  Stowell  of 
the  Histological  Labontoty.  This  would 

seem  to  explain  the  statement  in  Hins- 
dale's History  of  the  University  that  the 
first  course  in  lustology  was  given  in 
1856. 

The  next  record  of  the  purchase  of  a 
microscope  was  in  March,  i860,  when 
the  medical  lacuity  was  autiiorized  to 
hny  a  "superioi^'  microscope  and  certain 
anatomical  preparations  offered  for  sale 
by  Dr.  DeVille  for  ^275.  The  actual 
amount  was  ^228  as  shown  by  the 
warrant  paid  on  April  3.  This  instru- 
ment, also  in  the  custody  of  Dr.  Stowell, 
was  listed  as  a  Powell  and  Leland  micro- 
scope of  English  make,  and  purchased 
"20  or  15  yean  ago"  at  a  cost  of  ^I5a 

A  third  instrument,  listed  about  1861 
by  the  committee,  as  a  J.  Grunow  in- 
verted microscope,  was  probably  ac- 
quired by  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  and 
thus  came  into  the  custody  of  Dr.  Vic- 
tor C.  Vaughan.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen 
microscopes  bought  before  1877,  two 
were  acquired  in  1872,  twdve  in  1875, 
and  two  in  1876.  These  were  used  in 
microscopical  botany. 

From  January,  1877,  to  June,  1882, 
die  University  acquired  eighty-five  mi« 
croscopes.  The  "Report  on  the  Use  of  Mi- 
croscopes in  the  University"  {R.P.,  188S, 
pp.  201-10)  lists  104  microscopes,  twenty- 
three  of  which  were  tti  the  custody  of  Dr. 
Stowell  (histology) ;  forty-two  in  the  care 
of  Dr.  Vaughan  (physiological  chem- 
istry), making  sixty-five  (62  per  cent)  in 
the  Medical  Department.  Of  the  remain- 
ing thirty-nine  microscopes,  which  were 
in  the  Literary  Department,  thirty-three 
were  used  in  botany,  four  in  zoology,  and 
two  in  geology. 

In  July,  1889,  following  the  restgnfr. 
tion  of  Dr.  Stowell,  the  medical  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Regents  recom- 
mended that  die  duurs  of  pathdogf 
and  histology  be  combined  under  Dr. 


Heneage  Gibbes  and  that  Dr.  G.  C. 
Huber  be  appointed  Instructor  in  Histol- 
ogy. This  recommendation  was  adopted, 
but  two  weeks  later,  the  title  of  Dr. 
Gibbes  was  changed  back  to  Professor  of 
PatJiology,  and  that  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Howell,  the  newly  appointed  Lecturer 
in  Physiology,  was  changed  to  include 
histologv.  The  following  year  he  became 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology 
and  hdd  that  tide  undl  he  resigned. 

Dr.  Howell's  successor  was  Dr.  War- 
ren P.  Ix)mbard,  who  was  appointed  in 
June,  1892,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Histology.  To  Dr.  Lombard  the  connec- 
tion of  histology  with  physiology  was 
purely  formal,  and  in  1898  his  title  was 
changed  to  Professor  of  Physiology. 

As  mentioned  above.  Dr.  6.  C.  Huber 
was  made  Instructor  in  Histology  in 
1889.  After  graduating  from  the  Medical 
Department  in  1 887  he  served  two  years 
as  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
His  entrance  into  the  field  of  histology, 
in  1889,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  successful  career.  In  1 898  he  became 
Junior  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Histological  Laboratory, 
which  position  he  held  until  1903,  when 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Director  of  the  Histdogical  Laborattny. 
When  anatomy  and  histology  were  com* 
bined  in  19T4,  Dr.  Huber  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Director  of  the 
Anatomical  Laboratories.  He  continued, 
however,  to  give  the  work  in  histology 
and  embryology  until  his  death  in  1934, 
thus  completing  forty-hve  years  of  serv- 
ice in  that  field.  From  1928  to  1934  he 
served  as  Dean  (jf  the  Graduate  School. 

Dr.  Bradley  M.  Patten  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Director  of  the 
Anatomical  Laboratories  in  1935.  Ht 
took  direct  charge  of  the  work  in  histoU 
ogy,  and  in  this  he  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Crosby. 

Work  in  histology  began  in  1877 
what  was  known  at  that  time  as  the 
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Physiological  Laboratory*  The  apace 
which  it  then  occu]ned  in  the  old  Medi- 
cal Building  continued  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose  until  1903,  when  new  quar- 
ters were  provided  in  the  West  Medical 
Building.  In  1926  anatomy  and  histol- 
ogy were  moved  into  the  new  East  Medi- 
cal Building. 

PHTSIOLOOICAL     LABORATORY. — Hie 

designation  Physiological  Laboratory 

was  in  use  as  early  as  1877,  but  the  work 
was  in  histology  and  microscopy.  By 
the  spring  of  1881  die  medical  faculty 
recognized  the  need  of  a  chair  in  mod- 
ern experimental  physiolog)'.  Three 
names  were  submitted  in  answer  to  let- 
ters sent  by  Dr.  Vaughan.  H.  NewcU 
Martin,  professor  of  biology  at  the  newly 
established  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
recommended  his  assistant.  Dr.  Henry 
Sewall.  When  the  vote  of  the  faculty 
was  taken  Dr.  Sewall  received  a  major- 
ity, and  his  name  was  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Regents.  His  first  appointment  was 
that  of  Lecturer  on  Physiology  for  the 
second  semester  of  1881-82.  Hb  ability, 
enthusiasm,  and  training  were  promptly 
recognized,  and  in  June,  1882,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  made  Pro- 
finsor  of  niynology . 

The  advent  of  Dr.  Sewall  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Medical 
Department.  The  purely  didactic  meth- 
od gave  way  to  demonstrations  and  to 
the  experimental  approach.  His  meager 
laboratory,  under  the  slanting  side  of 
the  upper  amphitheater,  became  the 
scene  of  active  research.  A  number  of 
scientific  papers  resulted,  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  appeared  in  1887  under  the 
title  "Experiments  on  the  Preventive  In- 
oculaticm  of  Rattlesnake  Venom."  This 
work  was  the  precursor  of  all  subsequent 
studies  on  immunity  to  snake  venoms 
and  to  bacterial  toxins.  When  Dr.  A. 
Cabnette,  the  eminent  authority  on 
venom  immunity,  visited  Ann  Arbor  in 
1908,  he  asked  particularly  to  see  the 


room  in  «4udi  Sewall  had  done  diis 
pioneer  work. 

Between  Dr.  Sewall  and  Dr.  Vaughan, 
both  young  men,  an  intimate  friendship 
developed  whidi  undoubtedly  widened 
their  horizons.  Dr.  Sewall's  year  abroad 
in  1879-80  familiarized  him  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  pioneer  work  of  Pasteur 
and  Koch,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Johns  Hopkins  he  already  knew  of  the 
work  being  done  by  Dr.  Sternberg,  who 
was  working  as  a  guest  in  Dr.  Martin's 
laboratory.  As  part  of  thdr  Sunday 
afternoon  stroll,  Sewall  and  Vaughan 
were  wont  to  sit  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Huron  River  and  discuss  the  "germ 
theory."  The  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Sewall 
found  an  eager  listener  in  Dr.  Vaughan, 
who  in  this  way  became  convinced  of  the 
important  relation  of  bacteria  to  dis- 
ease. The  immediate  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions is  probably  reflected  in  the 
note  in  The  Chronicle  of  January  31, 
1885,  to  the  effect  that  "Dr.  Vaughan  is 
giving  to  the  Seniors  some  mterestmg 
talks  on  Bacteria,"  and  again,  on  March 
I4,  1885,  in  the  remark  that  Dr.  Sewall 
gives  the  fresh nien  weekly  talks  on  the 
"Bacteria  Theory." 

In  spite  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
constitution,  Dr.  Sewall  developed  in  the 
spring  of  1S86  the  first  signs  of  illness. 
He  spent  tlie  summer  of  that  year  in 
Denver  and  returned  in  October  much 
improved  in  health.  In  November  of 
that  year  he  began  his  famous  "Experi- 
ments on  Preventive  Inoculation  of  Rat- 
desnake  Venom."  The  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  another  attack  of  illness,  and 
Dr.  Sewall  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carohna.  On 
his  return,  in  April,  he  completed  the  in- 
vestigation which  marked  the  beginning 
of  immunology  as  regards  soluble  toxins. 
During  the  summer  of  1887  anatomy 
was  transferred  to  a  new  bmlding,  and 
Sewall  moved  his  laboratory  into  the 
renovated  old  dissecting  room.  In  the 
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spring  of  1888  Dr.  Scwall  asked  for  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  and  during  his 
absence^  in  x888-89»  the  work  in  physi- 
ology was  9ven  by  Dr.  Josqili  W.  War- 
ren. 

Dr.  Sewall  retwned  in  April,  1889, 
and)  althou^  not  greatly  improved  in 
healdi,  he  planned  to  give  a  ooune  in 

practical  physiology.  At  the  same  time 
he  taught  the  second  laboratory  course 
in  bacteriology  oflfaned  in  the  University. 
It  was  there  that  he  examined  his  own 

sputum  and  found  the  tubercle  bacillus 
present.  This  was  decisive  for  him,  and, 
in  Jane,  he  regretfully  resigned  his  posi- 
tion. 

Dr.  Sewall's  successor  was  Dr.  W.  H. 
Howell.  He  was  appointed,  in  1889,  Lec- 
turer on  Phynolol^  and  Ifistology.  He 

was  Professor  from  1890  to  1892,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  Har- 
vard. Dr.  Warren  P.  Lombard  succeeded 
Dr.  Howell,  first  as  Lecturer  (18912)  and 
a  year  later  as  Professor  of  Phynology 
and  Histology.  Largely  at  his  request 
histology  was  dropped  from  his  title  in 
1898,  and  he  then  became  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  held  dits  appointment 
until  his  retirement  in 

Dr.  Robert  Gesell,  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  chair  of  physiology,  was 
appointed  in  1923.  He  and  his  associates 
have  carried  on  valuable  researches  on 
respiration  and  allied  subjects. 

As  already  stated,  the  modem  Physi- 
ological Laboratory  had  its  beginning 
under  Dr.  Sewall.  lie  saw  it  develop 
from  poor,  makeshift  rooms  to  commodi- 
ous quarters  in  the  old  Medical  Building. 
Th/t  laboratory  was  wiped  out  in  the  fat 
of  1907  which  destroyed  the  western  end 
(built  in  1 867)  of  the  old  Medical  Build- 
ing. Work,  however,  was  carried  on  in 
the  east  half  of  the  building  until  1909, 
and  thereafter  transferred  to  the  old 
Chemical  Laboratory.  Under  Dr.  Gesell 
the  Physiological  Laboratory  acquired, 
in  1925,  thorough  modem  quartets  in 


the  south  wing  of  East  Medical  Building. 

Pathology. — ^As  stated  before,  one  of 
die  nx  professorships  provided  for  in 
the  Act  of  1837  was  that  of  physiology 
and  pathology.  Accordingly,  in  January, 
1850,  Dr.  Jonathan  Adams  Allen  was 
appointed  IVolessor  of  Pathology  and 
Physiology,  but  with  the  reservation 
that  pathology  was  to  be  given  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Denton,  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic.  Hence,  Dr.  Denton  was  in 
charge  of  pathology  from  1850  until  his 
death  in  1 860.  The  title  of  his  chair  was 
apparently  changed  after  1851,  for  in 
Fhresident  Tappan's  report  for  1853-54 
Denton  is  designated  "Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of 
Pathology."  No  record  of  this  change  is 
noted  in  the  Rege^*  Proceedings.  Upon 
die  death  of  Dr.  Denton  in  September, 
i860,  Dr.  Alonr.o  B.  Palmer  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
dce  of  Medicine,  Pathology,  and  Mate- 
ria Medica.  A  year  later,  with  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Armor, 
this  title  was  amended  by  leaving  o£f 
"Materia  Medica." 

In  1863  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
United  States  Army  determined  to  re- 
quire at  least  one  course  of  lectures  on 
hygiene  and  military  surgery  from  can- 
didates for  the  Army  medical  staff.  The 
Regents  therevipon  provided  for  a  course 
of  lectures  on  hygiene  to  be  offered  in 
the  Literary  Department.  Dr.  Palmer 
was  appointed  Lecturer  for  that  purpose. 
In  June,  1864,  Palmer  was  appointed 
"Professor  of  Pathology,  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Hygiene,"  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  course  in  hygiene  was  to 
be  given  in  the  Literary  and  Law  de- 
partments. This  course  was  discon- 
tinued in  April,  1869,  and  at  the  same 
dme  Palmer  was  appointed  Instructor  in 
Auscultation.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
added  that  a  course  in  hygiene  was  not 
given  again  in  the  University  until  1S87, 
when  Vanghan  was  appointed  Professor 
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of  Hygiene  and  Director  of  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Palmer's  chair  from 
1869  to  1880  was  that  of  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  As 
a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  Hospital, 
in  1880,  "and  Clinical  Medicine"  was 
added  to  this  title,  which  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1887. 

The  lack  of  a  large  hospital  made  it 
difficult  to  secure  material  for  gross 
pathology.  The  anatomical  law  of  1875 
relieved  the  situation  to  some  extent 
by  supplying  unclaimed  bodies  from 
State  institutions.  Some  of  these  could  be 
used  for  pathological  demonstrations, 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  with  this  object 
in  view  that  Dr.  William  J.  Herdman 
was  made  Lecturer  of  Pathological  Anat> 
omy  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
1879.  He  held  the  title  of  Professor  of 
Practical  and  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  from  1882  to 
1888. 

Dr.  Herdman  performed  occasional 
autopsies  and  gave  demonstrations  of 
patlralogical  material  in  the  large  amphi^ 
theater  before  hundreds  of  students.  The 
medical  faculty,  in  October,  1887,  recog- 
nizing the  lack  of  laboratory  work  in  pa- 
dioIogXi  asked  the  Board  to  estaUish  a 
chair  of  pathology  and  to  appoint  Dr. 
Heneage  Gibbes,  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege, London,  England,  as  Professor  of 
Pathology,  lliis  was  done  by  the  Board, 
and  modem  pathology  thus  began  in  the 
Universitv. 

The  service  of  Dr.  Gibbes  as  Professor 
of  Pathology  began  in  January,  1888. 
He  established  a  laboratory  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  new  Anatomy  Building,  but 
the  quarters  were  inadequate  for  the 
laboratory  instruction  of  students.  After 
the  transfer  of  the  Humcoputhic  Hos- 
pital to  its  new  building  Dr.  Gibbes, 
in  1892,  acquired  ample  space  tor  his 
work. 

Dr.  Gibbes,  unibrtunately,  had  an  ar- 


bitrary and  intolerant  disposition  which 
brought  on  clashes  with  his  colleagues. 
The  appointment  of  a  nonmedical  num. 
Dr.  James  P.  McMurrich,  as  Professor 
of  Anatomy  gave  him  an  ally  in  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  W.  A.  Campbell,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  who  aspired  to 
the  chair.  Together  they  formulated  and 
presented  to  the  Regents  a  sweeping 
plan  for  reorganizing  the  Medical  De- 
partment. A  somewhat  similar  plan  was 
presented  by  Dean  Obetz,  of  the  Home- 
opathic Department.  As  a  result,  the 
chair  of  pathology  was  abolished,  as  of 
October  i,  189$,  and  the  title  of  Dr. 
George  Dock  was  amended  to  Professor 
of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology. 

Dr.  Aldred  S.  Warthin  was  made  A^ 
sistant  to  the  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  1891.  In  June, 
1892,  he  became  Demonstrator  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine  and  held  diis  position  until 
1895,  when  he  became  Instructor  in  Pa- 
thology. In  1899  he  became  Assistant 
Professor.  In  1902  he  was  made  Profes- 
sor of  ^thokigy  and  in  1903  Director  of 
the  Pathological  Laboratory. 

Under  Dr.  Warthin  the  Department 
of  Pathology  was  developed  into  the 
foremost  of  its  kind.  With  the  oompie* 
tion  of  the  West  Medical  Building,  in 
1903,  the  laboratory  acquired  new  quar- 
ters which  it  still  occupies.  Dr.  W  arthin 
died  in  1931  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Cari  V.  WeUer,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Pathological  Laboratories  from  T931  to 
193^)  when  he  was  named  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Pathology. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
— The  sixth  and  last  of  the  professor- 
ships prescribed  for  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, as  indicated  under  the  **Original 
Faculty,**  was  that  of  materia  medica, 
pharmacy,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
Therapeutics  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
legislative  act  and  hence  the  term  does 
not  appear  until  after  1851. 
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Dr.  Douglass  was  appointed,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1848,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  was  also  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  but,  as  specified  in  1850, 
he  would  teach  only  pharmacy  and 
toiicoiogy.  In  other  words  he  was  given 
the  tide  required  by  law,  but  was  not  to 
teach  materia  medirrt. 

The  Board  in  1850  appointed  Jonathan 
Adams  Allen  Professor  of  Pftthdogy  and 
Hiysblogy.  It  was  specified  that  be- 
sides physiology  he  should  also  perform 
in  part  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica.  The  teaching  of  pa- 
thology was  assigned  to  the  chair  of 
physics. 

At  the  time  of  his  dismissal  in  1854, 
Dr.  Allen  though  nominally  Professor  of 
Physiology-  and  Patholog>',  was  still 
"acting  as  Professor  of  Therapeutics, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Physiology."  In 
the  reorganization  that  followed  Dr. 
Alonzo  B.  Pahner  was  given  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Abram  Sager  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  obstetrics  and  physiology. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Denton 
in  i860,  another  rearrangement  of  duties 
took  place.  The  work  in  materia  med- 
ica and  therapeutics  was  divided.  Dr. 
Palmer  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  of 
Pathology,  and  of  Materia  Medica.  At 
the  same  time  I>r.  Gunn  was  made  Pro- 
fessor  of  Surgery  and  Therapeutics;  Dr. 
Sagcr,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children;  and  Dr. 
Ford,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi* 
ology. 

In  1 86 1  the  Regents  amended  the 
titles  of  Dr.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Gunn  by 
dropfMttg  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, respectively.  At  the  same  time  a 
chair  of  the  principles  of  medicine  and 
materia  medica  was  established  to  which 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Annor  was  appointed. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  R^ents,  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Armor,  the  title  was 
changed  to  "Institutes  of  Medidne  and 
Materia  Medica.**  Dr.  Sna  Pitcher,  in 

1 851,  had  been  named  "Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Obstetrics.*' 

Dr.  Armor  tesigned  in  1868,  having 
served  for  seven  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  H.  S.  Cheever,  after  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Kedaie  had  declined  the  posi- 
tion. Dr.  Cheever,  made  Lecturer  on 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  in 
1868,  became  professor  of  these  subects 
in  1870.  In  187a  physiology  was  added  to 
the  tide,  thus  making  it  essentially  the 
same  as  the  acting  title  held  by  Dr.  Allen 
from  1850  to  1854.  Cheever  held  this 
position  until  1876,  interrupted  by  leave 
of  absence  for  two  years  because  of  ill- 
health  (1873-74).  He  resumed  his  teach- 
ing in  1875  and  resigned  in  1876.  During 
his  absence  the  work  was  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Frederic  H.  Gerrish,  first  as  Lecturer 
and  then  as  Professor  of  Therapeutics, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Physiology.  Dr. 
Gerrish  resigned  in  1875. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cheever 
the  duties,  in  part,  were  passed  on  to  Dr. 
George  E.  Frothingham,  who  was  desig- 
nated Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Ophthalmology  (1876).  In  1880  "and 
Clinical  Ophthalmalogy"  was  added  to 
this  title. 

Dr.  Frothingham  came  to  Ann  Arbor 
in  X867,  as  Vraatctar  of  Surgery  and  As- 
sistant Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  with 
Dr.  William  Greene,  his  former  precep- 
tor, who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  surgery.  From  1872  to  1875  he  was 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Aural 
Surger\',  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy; 
and  in  1875-76  he  bore  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor of  IVactical  Anatomy  and  Ophthak 
mic  and  Aural  Surgery.  In  1876  Anat« 
omy  was  replaced  by  Materia  Medica  in 
this  title,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
**and  Clinical  Ophthalmology"  in  x88o» 
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he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1889. 

Although  materia  medica  was  included 
in  Dr.  Frothingham's  tide  from  1876  to 
1889,  it  does  not  foUow  that  he  taught 
the  subject  for  thirteen  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  in 
1883,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physi- 
ological and  Pathological  Chemistry  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica.  He  taught  the  latter 
subject  to  pharmacy  students  and  per- 
haps to  medical  students.  His  connection 
with  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
ended  in  1887,  when  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiological 
Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Hy- 
gienic Laboratory.  In  the  fall  of  1887, 
Dr.  Conrad  Georg  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  Materia  Medica.  This  title 
he  held  for  two  years  and  in  1 889,  when 
Dr.  Frothingham  resigned  as  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Ophthalmology, 
Dr.  Georg  was  appomted  Instructor  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
which  position  he  held  for  one  year. 

During  the  forty  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  Medical 
Department,  the  teaching  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  had  been  purely 
didactic  and  often  had  been  combined 
with  some  other  discipline.  Like  a  poor 
relative  it  was  passed  around  from  one 
professor  to  another.  Thus,  during  four 
decades  the  names  of  ten  men,  from 
Douglas  to  Georg,  were  associated  with 
materia  medica  and  dierapeutics.  By 
contrast,  during  the  fifty  years  that  fol- 
lowed, these  subjects  were  presented  by 
only  three  men. 

FkiARMACOLOOY. — hk  1890  the  Re- 
gents established  a  ch«r  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics,  and  Dr.  John 
J.  Abel  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  these 
subjects,  to  begin  his  duties  on  January  i, 
1 891.  In  June,  1891,  he  was  made  fiiU 
Professor,  which  post  he  held  for  the  next 
two  years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  chair  of  phamacology  in  the  new 


Medical  School  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni^ 

versity. 

Just  as  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Sewall 
marked  the  b^jinning  of  a  new  era  in 

physiology,  so  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Abel  was  equally  significant  for  pharma- 
cology. Although  he  did  not  have  the 
title  he  was,  in  fact,  the  first  professor  of 
pharmacology  at  Michigan.  He  intro- 
duced the  experimental,  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics.  Like  Dr.  Sewall  he  had 
to  begin  his  research  work  in  a  small 
room  under  the  sloping  sides  of  the  lower 
amphitheater  in  the  old  Medical  Build- 
ing. The  facilities  were  meager,  but  the 
enthusiasm  for  research  was  uppermost. 

Dr.  Abel  was  a  stimulating,  prolific, 
and  tireless  investigator.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1893  by  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Cush- 
ny,  who  resigned  in  1905.  Under  Dr. 
Cushny  the  laboratory  space  was  en- 
larged by  taking  over  a  large  room  in  the 
old  Medical  Building.  It  was  well 
equipped,  and  it  became  possible  to  give 
the  practical  course  in  pharmacology  to 
medical  students.  The  first  course,  given 
in  1894-9$,  was  optional  for  a  limited 
number  of  junior  medical  students.  In 
1909  after  removal  of  the  department  to 
the  old  Chemistry  Building,  it  became 
posnble  to  make  the  laboratory  course 
in  pharmacology  a  reqtnred  one  for  aU 
medical  students. 

After  Dr.  Cushny 's  resignation,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Edmunds,  who  had  been  his  as> 
sistant,  was  given  charge  of  the  Fharma> 
cology  Department,  as  it  was  commonly 
designated.  In  1907  he  became  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutica  and 
Director  of  the  Pharmacolo^cal  Labora- 
tories. Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Ed- 
munds the  laboratory,  through  its  re- 
search work,  became  recognized  as  the 
faremost  of  its  kind.  Dr.  M.  H.  Seevers 
succeeded  Dr.  Fdmunds  in  1941  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 


« 
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Electhotherapeutics. — In  1875,  t^* 
Board  appointed  Dr.  John  W.  I.ang- 
ley  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  as  Act- 
ing Professor  of  General  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  and  a  year  later  he  was  made 
full  professor.  Early  in  1880  Langley  of- 
fered an  elective  course  in  electro- 
therapeutics to  the  medical  students, 
which  consisted  of  practical  laboratory 
work  in  its  applications  to  medicine.  The 
faculty  report  in  1882  recorded  that  the 
assistant  in  charge  gave  seventy-two  les- 
sons in  electrotherapeutics  to  sections  of 
the  class  and  a  quiz  once  a  week  during 
the  first  semester. 

Incidentally,  charges  were  preferred 
against  this  same  assistant  for  unethical 
advertisement  of  an  "electrical  belt" 
through  local  dealers.  The  Board  brought 
in  a  Scotch  verdict,  whereupon  Dr.  Froth- 
ingham  and  Dr.  D.  Maclean  tendered 
their  resignations.  A  month  later,  the 
Board  reversed  itself,  and  the  resignation 
of  the  assistant  was  requested  and  at  the 
same  time  the  resignatitms  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  tabled. 

In  1888  Dr.  W.  J.  Herdman  gave  up 
his  connection  with  pathology  and  was 
named  Professor  of  Practical  Anatomy 
and  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem. In  1890  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Nervous  Diseases  and  Electrotherapeu- 
tics. A  practical  oourse  in  the  latter  sub- 
ject was  organized  and  reqmred  of  all 
medical  students.  It  was  given  in  the  old 
Chemical  Laboratory,  but  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Herdnian  it  was  discon- 
tinued. In  1898  Herdman  was  given  the 
title  of  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System  and  of  Electro- 
therapeutics. 

HosprrAL  Laboiutoiues.— ^The  old 
Hospital  on  the  campus  provided  few 
or  no  facilities  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
although  the  rules  of  1891,  providing  for 
the  government  of  the  hospitals,  re- 
quired the  resident  physician  to  "see 


that  all  analyses  and  examinations  of 

sputum,  urine,  etc.,  as  required  by  the 
clinical  Professors  are  made  and  properly 
reported  to  them." 

When  the  Catherine  Street  Hospital 
was  occupied  in  1892,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  laboratories,  and  Dr.  George 
Dock  was  obliged  to  convert  a  water 
closet  into  a  diagnostic  laboratory.  Un. 
der  most  unfavorable  conditions  he  or- 
ganized and  equipped  a  suitable  labora- 
tory which  soon  demonstrated  its 
usdfulness.  The  other  clinical  depart- 
ments followed  the  example  set  by  Dr. 
Dock. 

With  the  erection  of  the  new  Hospital 
in  1935,  provi8i<m  was  made  for  a  central 
laboratory.  Dr.  Kenneth  Fowler  was  in 
charge  of  it.  After  his  resignation  in  1928, 
Dr.  Reuben  L.  Kahn  was  placed  in 
duuge  and  given  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Professor  of  Bacteriology.  In  addition 
to  the  diagnostic  work  in  chemistry, 
hematology,  bacteriology,  and  serology, 
some  instruction  was  given  in  special 
methods. 

The  full  impact  of  the  laboratory  type 
of  instruction  was  soon  felt  by  the  clini- 
cal branches.  In  May,  1892,  the  Board 
authorized  the  establishment  of  six  new 
courses  for  junior  students,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  demonstrators  to  do  the 
work.  These  courses  in  the  clinical  de- 
partments were  known  as  demonstration 
courses  and  were  required  of  all  junior 
students.  Later,  they  came  to  be  known 
as  junior  sections.  They  are  given  in 
medicine,  obstetrics,  surgery,  ophthal^ 
mology,  otolaryngology,  and  roentgen- 
ology. Incidentally,  the  first  work  in 
roentgenology  was  done  by  Dr.  Herd- 
man  in  1896,  shortly  after  Roentgen's 
discovery,  but  it  was  not  until  Dr.  James 
G.  Van  Zwaluwenberg  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  in  1907  that  die  program 
In  roentgenology  was  really  inaugurated. 

Faaosaica  G.  Now 
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TH£  D£PARTM£ 

PROVISION  for  the  teuhing  of 
anmtomy  was  made  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1849  and  the 
oom]4etiofi  of  the  old  Medicu  Building 
in  1850.  One  of  the  five  professorships 
forming  the  faculty  of  medicine  was  the 
professorship  of  anatomy. 

There  have  been  five  directon  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  whose  person- 
alities are  so  closclv  interwoven  with  the 
achievements  of  the  department  during 
the  period  <if  thdr  incumbency  that  it 
appears  advisable  to  divide  the  ninety 
years  of  its  development  into  five  divi- 
sions. Dr.  Moses  Gunn  directed  the  de- 
partment from  1850  to  1854;  Dr.  Cory- 
don  L.  Ford,  1854-94;  ^^i"-  J^n^es  P. 
McMurrich,  1894-1907;  Dr.  George  L. 
Streeter,  1907-14;  and  Dr.  G.  Carl  Hu- 
ber,  191 4-34.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Brad- 
ley M.  Patten  has  been  chairman. 

Moses  Gunn  (M.D.  Geneva  Medical 
College  [N.  Y.]  46,  .'\.M.  tl>U.  '56,  LL.D. 
Chicago  '67)  was  the  first  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  and  he  held  the  chair,  com- 
bined with  that  of  surgery,  for  four  years; 
he  was  appointed  Professor  in  1849  at 
|i,ooo  a  year.  A  statement  by  Dean 
Vaughan  brings  out  the  personality  of  the 
man  whose  indSuence  was  outstanding; 


IT  OF  ANATOMY 

Wlute  a  student  in  a  mecfical  school  at 

Geneva,  New  York,  he  read  about  the  or- 
ganization of  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  provision  that  a  medical  depsttmeat 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  attached  to  this 
institution.  Immediately  on  rerpivlnp  hi"! 
medical  diploma  he  started  to  Ann  Arbor, 
carrying  in  his  grip  several  dissecting  cases 
and,  among  his  grosser  impedimenta,  a  box 
of  suspicious  size  and  shape  and  unmarked 
oontenti 

On  arriving:  in  Ann  .^rhor  one  cold  Febru- 
ary in  the  late  forties,  he  hung  out  a  shingle 
o^tng  h»  surgical  skill  to  the  public  and 
more  discreetly  he  let  it  be  known  to  the  Uni- 
versity students  that,  in  his  back  office,  after 
a  certain  hour,  he  was  prepared  to  initiate 
any  of  them  wlio  might  have  the  profession 
of  medicine  in  view  into  the  mvsteries  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body.  He  wa.s  soon 
recognized  as  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the 
small  group  of  inrellccruals  then  constituting 
the  faculty  and  student  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity. There  is  no  record  of  his  surgical  success 
as  a  private  practitioner  but  his  class  in  Anat* 
omy  was  soon  in  a  flourishing  condition.  His 
best  students  in  his  bade  office  were  Robert 
Kedzie, ....  and  Edmund  Andrews  .... 
(Vaughan,  pp.  187-88.) 

The  lectures  in  anatomy  were  given  by 
Dr.  Gunn  four  times  a  week  in  the  morn- 
ing and  were  attended  by  the  two  clsssrs 
throughout  the  college  year  of  nx  months. 
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As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  the  first 
lecture-room  was  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
old  Medical  Building. 

The  first  anatomical  laboratory  was  no 
doubt  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  same  building.  Dean  Hu- 
bcr  has  written:  "The  Anatomical  Labo- 
ratory is  by  far  the  oldest  laboratory  in 
the  medical  department ....  The  room 
then  used  as  an  anatomical  laboratory  is 
the  one  now  used  by  Professor  McMur- 
rich  as  a  private  laboratory"  (Huber, 
"Medical  Laboratories,"  pp.  259-60). 
This  laboratory  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  six  hundred  feet  of  floor  space-  or 
sufficient  space  for  thirty-two  students 
as  they  work  now. 

The  staff  during  the  formative  years 
consisted  of  the  professor  of  anatomy, 
who  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  teaching 
surgery,  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 
The  most  important  duty  of  the  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  was  to  obtain  mate- 
rial for  teaching  practical  anatomy  in  the 
laboratory.  This  was  a  most  difficult 
task,  with  the  two  conflicting  state  laws; 
for  if  he  obeyed  one,  there  would  be 
no  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Dr.  Robert  Qark  Kedzie  (OberUn  \% 
Midiigan  *5ii»,  LL.D.  ibid,  'oo)  was  die 

first  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  one 
ol  the  six  graduates  of  the  medical  class 
<tf  1851.  He  took  duuge  of  the  first  ana^ 
tomical  laboratory  while  a  senior.  Dr. 
Kcdzic  became  a  distint^uished  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Miclugan  State  Q>Uege. 
He  has  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  difli- 
culdes  that  beset  the  Medical  School  at 
its  inception,  with  reference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  practical  anatomy: 

Many  persons  regarded  with  awe  the  dis- 
secting room  "where  dead  folks  were  cut  up," 
and  the  question  "Where  do  you  get  yoursub- 
jects,"  had  a  strange  fascination  for  many 
people.  The  reply,  "We  rmbt  *CMa,**  did  not 
seem  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind.  There  was 
no  legalized  method  by  which  material  for 


dissection  could  be  secured,  and  the  dark 

suspicion  that  graves  were  robbed  in  the  vi- 
cinity took  possession  of  many  minds.  The 
suspicion  was  oonfirm«i  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a  grave  a  few  miles  away  had  been 
robbed  under  atrocious  circumstance$>  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  coffin  and  ton)  portions 
of  the  shroud  being  left  beside  the  half  filled 
grave.  The  outrage  was  charged  to  the  Med- 
ical College.  Bitter  hostility  against  the  Ccd- 
lege  broke  forth  at  once.  A  mob  gathered  in 
the  evening  with  the  avowed  pur]x>se  of  burn- 
ing the  medical  building;  the  mob  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  under  the  harangue 
of  a  tap-room  demagogue,  they  announced 
their  purpose  of  "burning  that  butcher  shop 
of  human  flesh,  and  scattering  the  young  crop 
of  sawbones  that  wodd  not  1^  the  dead  sleep 
in  their  graves." 

The  medics  had  their  spies  in  the  mob^  and 
when  it  wa<;  learned  that  it  was  planned  to 
burn  the  medical  building,  a  guard  of  one 
hundred  armed  medics  patrofled  the  campus 
to  protect  the  building,  having  ugns  and 
countersigns  to  exclude  our  enemies.  The 
mob,  learning  of  this  determined  guard,  soon 
cooled  down  and  dispersed.  A  suit  at  law  for 
desecrating  a  grave,  in  which  the  witnesses 
knew  little  and  remembered  less,  was  the 
outcome  of  the  excitement.  (Kedd^  p.  107.) 

Dr.  Edmund  C.  Andrews  (49,  '52m, 
LL.D.  '81)  was  appointed  to  the  position 

of  Demonstrator  of  ."Vnatomy  upon  the 
resignation  of  Kedzie  in  1851  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  $ 

ResoM,  That  Edmund  Andrews  be  and 

is  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Medical  College  and  that  he  also  dis- 
charge the  duties  lately  performed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Grounds.  That  for  his  serv- 
ices under  this  appointment  he  be  allowed 
10  per  cent  on  all  moneys  he  may  collect  and 
account  for  during  the  year  ending  31st  of 
December  next,  provided  that  such  per- 
centage shall  not  exceed  $-200.  (/J./*.,  1837- 
64,  p.  494.) 

It  appears  that  one  of  die  dudes  of  die 

sup>erintendent  of  grounds  was  to  collect 
the  three-dollar  anatomy  laboratory  fee 
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from  each  student  taking  the  course 
{ibid.y  p.  538).  Notwithstanding  this  dual 
function  of  his  position  and  the  method 
of  collecting  his  salary,  Andrews  held 
the  position  until  the  close  of  college  in 
April.  In  later  life  he  became  a  lead- 
ing surgeon  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School,  and  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  peology  of  the  Great  Lakes 
(Vaughan,  A  Doctor's  Memories^  p.  188). 

The  problem  of  fin<Ung  adequate  teach, 
ing  material  for  practical  anatomy  was 
insuperable  for  many  years.  It  is  ob- 
served that  the  Catalogue  of  1853-54  car- 
ried the  following  indefinite  statement 
(P-  36) :  "Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  which  an  ample  supply  of  materiel  for 
the  purposes  of  practical  anatomy  has 
oeen  securea .  •  • . 

The  second  period  in  the  development 
of  the  department  began  in  1854  with  the 
change  in  Gunn's  title  to  Professor  of 
Surgety  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
O)rydon  L.  Ford  (M.D.  Geneva  Medical 
College  '42,  A.M.  hon.  Middlebury  '59, 
LL.D.  Michigan  '81)  as  the  second  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  He  hdd  the  posidon 
for  forty  years: 

Dr.  Corydon  La  Ford  ....  [was]  a  sen- 
sitive and  earnest  teacher,  who  had  a  way  of 
'^making  dry  bones  and  anatomical  tissues  of 
absorbing  interest."  It  is  said  of  him  that  in 

his  day  he  probably  taught  more  students 
than  any  other  teacher  of  anatomy.  (Shaw, 
P.H4,) 

Under  Ford's  direction  lectores  con- 
tinued to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 

teaching.  Laboratory  teaching  of  prac- 
tical anatomy  began  to  take  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  die  instmctXMi.  He  moved 
the  Anatomical  Laboratory  from  the  sec- 
ond floor  to  the  attic  of  the  old  Medical 
Building  upon  his  arrival.  This  was  a 
low  room  beneath  the  rafters,  occupying 
the  full  width  of  the  east  portion  of  the 
building.  The  only  daylight  that  reached 
the  interior  was  through  a  dome-shaped 


skylight.  The  floor  space  of  this  room 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  eight 
hundred  square  feet. 

The  Catalogue  of  1854-55  (P*  3^)  an- 
nounced for  1^  first  time  courses  in  his- 
tology : 

....  The  dass  is  divided  into  sections  for 
the  examination  of  various  tiasncs  of  the 
body  by  means  of  the  Microscopes,  so  that 
each  student  has  repeated  opportunities  for 
becoming  familiar  with  the  minute  structure 
of  parts,  and  also  the  practical  working  of 
the  Instruments. 

The  teaching  of  anatomy  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  was  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
charts,  few  of  which  could  be  purchased, 
and  by  specimens  preserved  and  placed 
in  a  room  called  the  anatomy  museum. 
This  teaching  material  was  prepared  in 
the  laboratory,  with  additions  presented 
by  friends  of  the  school. 

Ford  continued  to  collect  museum  spec- 
imens largely  for  teaching  purposes. 
Many  of  diese  specimens  are  sdll  on  ex- 
hibit,  in  cases  especially  built  for  them  in 
the  corridors  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
East  Medical  Building,  where  there  is 
also  a  catalogue  of  die  specimens  in  Dr. 
Ford's  handwriting. 

In  i860  the  Regents  decided  to  com- 
bine the  teaching  of  physiology  with  the 
diatr  of  anatomy,  as  fallows  (ILP.,  1837- 
64,  p.  918):  ** Resolved y  That  Professor 
Corydon  L.  Ford  be  and  he  is  hereby 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Iliysblogy,  with  a  salary  of  $i,ooow'* 
And  again  in  1 860,  without  a  change  of 
ritle.  Ford  was  to  have  direction  of  the 
amount  of  gas  to  be  used  at  the  "Medical 
College"  {ibid.,  p.  923). 

In  1864,  when  the  medical  lecture- 
rooms  were  added  to  the  old  Medical 
Building,  the  AnaRmiical  Laboratory  was 
moved  from  the  atdc  to  tlw  third  floor. 
The  new  quarters  contained  an  esrimated 
sixteen  hundred  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Dr.  Lombard  has  stated  that  Ford 
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occupied  a  small  room  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  third  floor  as  his  private 
laboratory. 

Ford  continued  to  broaden  his  teach- 
ing so  that  it  included  not  only  practical 
anatomy  in  the  laboratory  but  also  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  and  physiology.  There 
had  been  created  an  intense  interest  in 
the  developing  science  of  histology  in 
lecture  and  laboratory.  The  importance 
of  the  teaching  of  histology  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Regents,  in  April,  1869:  "Reso/ved, 
That  Professor  C.  L.  Ford  be  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Medical  Museum  and  In- 
structor in  Microscopy"  (R.P.,  1 864-70, 
p.  326).  It  will  be  observed,  therefore, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of 
the  development  of  the  School  (then  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery) 
the  Department  of  Anatomy  not  only 
had  broadened  its  teaching  functions  to 
include  Gross  Human  Anatomy,  lectures 
and  laboratory,  but  also  had  developed 
Microscopical  Anatomy  and  Functional 
Anatomy  (physiology).  Ford  held  these 
combined  chairs  as  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Fhynology,  Curator  of  the 
Medical  Muaeom,  and  Instructor  in  Mi- 
croscopy. 

With  the  admission  of  women  to  all 
departments  of  die  Univetsity  in  i9yo, 
eighteen  entered  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  Acting  President  Frieze  said  of 
themt  'Those  who  have  entered  the 
Medical  Department,  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  Board  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  year,  have  formed  a  class  by 
themselves,  bodi  in  lectures  and  in  the 
dissecting  rooms"  (P.R.,  1870^1,  p.  5). 
Just  how  long  this  double  course  of  lec- 
tures m  anatomy  continued  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  first  anatomical  labonu 
tory  for  women  was  in  ^  attic  of  the 
Medical  Building,  a  room  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  men.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Matomical  Laboratory  Building 


in  1887  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor  was 
designated  as  the  anatomy  laboratory  for 
women,  and  ^en  Wett  Medml  Build- 
ing was  completed  early  in  the  present 

century  (190?)  such  a  room  was  also  re- 
served for  women  (Huber,  "The  New 
Medical  Building").  The  women  and 
men  worked  in  separate  laboratories  of 
anatomy  until  1908,  when  they  were  as- 
signed to  the  same  laboratory.  The  latter 
method  has  worked  out  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  ooncemed  and  is  oc»^ 
tinued  at  the  present  time. 

In  1872  the  teaching  of  physiolc^  was 
split  off  from  anatomical  instruction  and 
was  comlnned  with  the  chair  of  thera- 
peutics and  materia  medica  under  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Sylvester  Cheever. 

In  1877  the  teaching  of  physiology  was 
combined  with  that  of  anatomy,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Roanl  request  Professor  Ford, 
with  the  assistance  of  other  Medical  Pro- 
fessors, to  hll  the  chair  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  Professor  of  Physiology,  aided 
by  the  instructor  in  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  to  be  appointed" 
1876-81,  p.  147). 

Adding  to  the  teaching  load  of  the  de- 
partment was  the  extension  of  the  med- 
ical course  from  six  months  to  nine 
months  in  1877  and  the  mcrease  of  the 
medical  course  from  two  to  ^ree  years 
in  1880. 

During  the  year  1877  the  Physiology 
Laboratory  was  equipped,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  physiology  was  agun  separated 
from  that  of  anatomy — permanently 
this  time — by  the  appointment  of  Henry 
Sewall  (Wesley an  '76,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hop- 
kins '79,  M.D.  Doiver  '89,  M.D.  hon. 
Michigan  '88,  Sc.D.  hon.  ihU.  '12)  as 
Lecturer  of  Physiology.  As  he  had  al- 
ready "engaged  himself  for  the  year  to 
Johiu  Hopkins  University,'*  this  ap. 
pointment,  though  made  in  December, 
1 88 1,  was  not  to  become  efiective  until 
October,  1882. 

Apparently  there  has  been  no  decade 
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in  the  development  of  the  Medical  School 
when  the  teaciiing  of  the  basic  medical 
sciences  was  undergu  i  n  g  sudi  revolatioii- 
ary  changes.  The  teaching  of  phynokigy 
developed  by  Dr.  Ford  was  separated  for 
a  time  from  that  of  anatomy  and  then 
agwn  oombined  with  it»  and  finally  sus- 
tuned  as  a  sqiarate  department. 

Histolog)'  was  recognized  as  a  separate 
subject  in  1877  upon  establishment  of 
the  Physiological  laboratory,  which  was 
also  arranged  for  work  in  practical  histol- 
ogy, and  by  the  appointment  of  Charles 
Henry  Stowell  (Genesee  Wesleyan  *68, 
Michigan  '72^)35  Instructor  in  the  Physi- 
ological Laboratory,  where  the  course 
Microscopical  Anatomv  was  his  chief  in- 
terest. That  Dr.  Stowell  taught  this  sub- 
ject well  is  evidenced  by  his  rapid  promo- 
tion, as  follows: 

[June,  1879.]  Resolvedy  That  Charles  H. 
Stowell,  M.D.,  he  iintl  is  hereby  apjv)inted 
Lecturer  of  Physiology  and  Histology  at  a 
salary  of  f  1100  per  annum,  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  October  next. 

[Nov.,  1880.J  Resolvedt  That  the  tide  of 
Chsrles  H.  Stowdl,  M.D.,  be  and  hereby  is 
changed  from  "Lecturer  on  Physiology  and 
Histology"  to  "Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Histology." 

[June,  1883.1  Rfiotvei!,  That  the  title  of  Dr. 
Chas.  H.  Stowell  be  changed  to  Professor  of 
Histology  and  Microscopy.  (R-P.^  1876-81, 
pp.  385, 604;  i88i>-86»  p.  jiSt.) 

Finally,  the  name  of  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  was  changed  to  Histolo^cal 

Laboratory,  in  1880. 

By  the  creation  of  the  chair  of  histol- 
ogy and  microscopy  in  1883,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  teaching  of  micro- 
scopical anatomy  from  that  of  gross  anat- 
omy was  recognized.  The  Department 
of  Histology  was  maintained  as  a  sepa- 
rate department  until  1914,  when  it  was 
again  included  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy.  After  having  devoted  ten  im- 
portant and  productive  years  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  histology,  and  after 


having  completed  six  important  pieces  of 
research.  Dr.  Stowell  retired  to  private 
life.  A  copy  of  his  large  wdUllustraced 
monograph,  The  Microscopic  Stmctim 
a  Human  Tooth,  is  in  the  departmental 
library.  Stowell  throughout  his  life  was  a 
loyal  alumnus  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  depart- 
ment. Upon  the  death  of  his  widow,  the 
following  bequest  was  recorded  in  the 
mittutiss  of  the  Board  of  Rqpits: 

Regent  Beal  reported  to  the  Board  diat 

the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Stowell, 
who  from  1881  to  1889  was  Professor  of  His- 
tology and  Microscopy,  at  the  time  of  her 
dcatil,  desired  that  the  gold  watch  which  had 
been  presented  to  her  husband  at  Christmas, 
1885  by  Dr.  Corydon  L.  Ford,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  should  go  into  the  possession  of 
the  University,  and  particularly  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Anat- 
omy and  should  be  passed  down  from  one 
succeeding  holder  of  that  chair  to  another. 
The  Regents  accepted  the  watch  with  thanks 
under  tiieae  terms  and  conditions.  (R.P.i 

The  Stowdl  watch  has  been  placed  in 
the  custody  of  Professor  Bradley  M. 
Patten,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy. 

In  the  seventies  the  medical  sciences  of 
dentistry  and  homeopathic  medicine 
were  attracting  much  attention  and  dis- 
cussion. Accordingly,  two  new  colleges 
were  added  to  the  University,  under  the 
following  provisions'. 

Resolve  [ti],  ....  4.  Students  entering  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  shall  receive 
insCniction  in  the  now  existing  Medical  !>»■ 
partment  in  all  hranches  not  provided  fnr  by 
the  chairs  cstablislied  above,  Ondttding  prac- 
tical anatomy);  they  shall  be  entided  to  all 
the  privileges  accorded  students  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  ....  [The  two  chairs  estab- 
lished were  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  and  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.] .... 

Resoivedt  That  a  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
be  established,  which  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
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facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Medical  De- 
partment and  Chemical  Labomtory,  be  con- 
ttitnted  by  the  founding  of  two  profea«ir> 
ships.  (JW^  1870^  pp.  43a,  435') 

It  is  not  8urpri«ng  then»  that,  with  the 

added  teaching  burden  of  these  two 
groups  of  students,  much  of  which  fell  on 
the  Department  of  Anatomy,  the  medical 
faculty  was  striving  tordieve  the  increas- 
ing teaching  load.  This  was  attempted  in 
two  ways:  first,  by  separating  the  chairs 
of  physiology  and  histology  from  that  of 
anatomy,  as  stated  above;  and,  second, 
by  increasing  the  teaching  staff  of  the  de- 
partment. The  staff  giving  instruction  in 
anatomy  was  increased  by  an  assistant 
to  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  five 
demonstrators  (Gs/1, 1877^). 

The  great  increase  in  laboratory  in- 
struction necessitated  a  lengthening  of 
the  medical  course  from  two  to  three 
years  in  1880. 

The  first  formal  expression  by  the  stu- 
dents of  their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Ford's 
great  service  as  a  teacher  and  a  friend 
was  the  presentation  of  a  large  portrait 
of  him  In  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  serv- 
ice to  the  University,  officially  recorded 
as  fdlbws: 

Resehedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Regents 
be  presented  to  ...  .  members  of  the  Junior 
and  Freshman  classes  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  tu  members  of  the 
Dental  classes  iw  a  large  portrait  of  Profes- 
sor Ford,  presented  by  them.  (/S./*.,  1886-91, 
P-  113) 

The  large  portrait  of  Professor  Ford  now 
hangs  in  the  faculty  room  of  the  Medical 
School. 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
basic  sciences  in  medicine — particularly 
anatomy  and  histology' — the  available 
laboratory  qMoe  became  inadequate, 
and  a  request  for  an  anatomical  building 
was  therefore  presented  to  the  Regents 
in  July,  i  887  (p.  140) : 

....  The  Committees  on  Buildings  and 


Grounds,  and  that  of  [the]  Medical  Depart- 
ment ....  [recommended]  that  a  two  storied 
bwlding  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  |6,ooo,  for  the  uses  of  dissecting 
rooms  and  a  dead  room,  and  that  said  build- 
ing be  located  conveniently  to  the  Medical 
GoUege,  but  not  mthin  100  feet  of  the  same. 

This  building  was  ready  for  use  in  the 
college  year  beginning  October,  1889.  It 

is  said  to  have  been  the  first  building 
in  this  country  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  instruction  in  anatomy.  The  floor 
space  provided  for  anarom\  in  the 
Anatomical  Laboratory  Building  has 
been  estimated  to  b«e  about  2,400  square 
feet.  The  main  laboratory  was  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  where  the  men  worked;  it  was 
lighted  by  small  windows  in  the  side 
walls  and  by  several  skylights  built  into 
the  shmt  of  die  roof.  The  interior  of  this 
room  was  unique^  in  that  all  of  the  great 
timbers  that  supported  the  roof  were 
plainly  visible,  giving  the  appearance  of 
what  many  of  us  believe  a  lodge  should 
be.  Near  one  end  of  the  room  from  a  tall, 
boxlike  stage,  about  four  feet  square, 
the  demonstra^r  might  at  leisure  look 
down  upon  die  bearded  students  of  that 
day,  assembled  to  eight  at  a  table.  The  ' 
first  floor  furnished  a  small  dissecting 
room  for  women  and  contained  the  wash- 
rooms. The  Anatomical  Building  al- 
lowed for  the  expansion  of  the  laborato- 
ries  of  histology,  physiology,  and,  in  fact, 
of  all  of  the  basic  sciences,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  extra  space  was  a  necessary 
readjustment  for  the  extension  of  die 
medical  course  from  three  years  to  four 
years  in  1 890.  The  completion  of  the  new 
Anatomical  Building  evidendy  relieved 
the  crowded  condition  of  die  department 
for  only  :i  short  time,  however,  for  addi- 
tions to  the  structure  were  authorized  in 
1893. 

The  death  of  Professor  Ford  in  1894 

brought  to  a  close  a  forty-year  period  in 
the  development  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted 
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to  teaching  in  the  department.  The  re- 
mainder was  consumed  by  his  develop- 
ment of  investigative  methods  for  creat- 
ing charts,  modeb,  mannikins,  and 
teaching  specimens  of  all  kinds.  Most  of 
the  teaching  aids  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  during 
Ford's  etreer,  and  those  few  that  were 
obtainable  were  prohibitive  in  price.  As  a 
result  of  Ford's  foresight,  the  University' 
has  thousands  of  teaching  specimens  il- 
lustrative of  normal  and  pathological 
anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative. 

Space  will  not  allow  more  than  merely 
mentioning  the  names  of  many  of  the 
men  who  as  demonstrators  assisted  Ford 
during  the  years  when  he  had  charge  of 
the  Anatomical  Laboratory.  Some  of 
these — notably,  Andrews,  Lewit,  Chee- 
ver,  Frothingham,  Breakey,  Herdman, 
Campbell,  and  Huber — have  added  ma- 
terially to  American  medicine,  mostly  in 
fields  other  than  anatomy.  There  are  four 
articles  that  former  students  of  Dr.  Ford 
frequently  mentioned  whenever  they 
spoke  of  that  great  personality — a  mul- 
ticolored human  skull,  his  chart  of 
the  twelve  cranial  nerves,  a  cane  made 
from  Admiral  Perry's  flagship,  and  a 
light  stool  with  "Ford"  carved  in  the 
seat — and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
partmental library. 

Occupying  hardly  a  lesser  place  than  Dr. 

Ford  in  the  memories  of  the  older  medical 
graduates  was  his  factotum,  Gregor  Nagcle, 
better  known  as  **Doc"  Nagele.  As  an  immi- 
grant just  landed,  he  helped  in  the  con.struc- 
tion  of  the  old  Medical  Building,  and  re- 
mained to  become  for  years  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  Department,  and,  through  his 
long  association  with  Dr.  Ford,  an  unofficial 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  the  "boys." 
(Shaw,  p.  114.) 

James  Playftur  McMurrich  (Toronto 
•79,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '85,  LL.D. 
Michigan  '12)  was  appointed  the  third 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Anatomy  in  1 894  and 


served  the  University  faithfully  for 
thirteen  years.  When  became  to  direct  the 
department  the  anatomical  laboratories 
were  in  the  Anatomical  Laboratory 
Building  about  two  hundred  feet  south 
of  the  present  West  Medical  Building. 
His  private  laboratory  was  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  seomd  floor  of  the  old 
Medical  Building. 

Dr.  McMurrich  brought  to  the  Uni- 
versity very  definite  ideas  as  to  the  func- 
tion of  die  Department  of  Anatcnny, 
which  were  adequately  expressed  in  his 
own  wocds: 

An  anatomical  laboratory  has  a  treble  pur. 
pose  to  fulfill.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body  and  of  its  vari- 
ous parts,  of  the  arrangement  of  these  parts 
and  of  their  physiolngica!  and  topographical 
relations  is  essential  to  both  the  physician 
and  the  surgeon,  and  in  no  way  can  this 
knowledge  be  obtained  but  by  actual,  per- 
sonal investigation.  One  purpose  then,  which 
may  be  termed  the  special  purpose  of  an  ana- 
tomical laboratory  is  to  provide  means  where- 
by the  student  may  obtain  at  first  hand,  that 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  which  will  enable  him  later  to  pursue 
the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  intelli- 
gently and  successfully.  It  is  a  common,  but 
erroneous  idea  that  this  is  the  only  ntisoH 
tfitreof  an  anatomical  laboratory.  In  reality, 
however,  the  study  of  anatomy  is  not  a  part 
of  the  study  of  medicine,  but  rather  a  prfr> 
liminary  to  it,  and  in  this  connection  labora- 
tory work  in  anatomy  has  a  further  purpose, 
a  general  purpose,  namely,  to  train  the  stu- 
dent to  habits  of  observation  and  deduction. 
Whether  for  professional  or  general  educa- 
tion this  side  of  a  laboratory's  usefulness  can- 
not be  too  greatly  emphadied  and  no  labora^ 
tory  course  offers  greater  opportunities  for 
this  kind  of  training  than  a  practical  course 
in  anatomy.  Finally  the  third  purpose  of  an 
anatomical  laboratory  is  to  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body.  It  is  another  erroneous  idea 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  human  body  is 
complete.  On  the  contrary  there  is  yet  very 
much  to  be  learned,  not  only  as  to  the  actual 
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details  of  structure,  but  also  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  anomalies  which  occur  so  fre- 
quently. This,  which  may  be  termed  the 
higher  purpose  of  an  anatomical  laboratory, 
has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the  labora- 
tories of  this  country,  although  from  the 
purely  scientific  standpoint  it  b  by  fiur  the 
most  important  of  all  the  purposes  of  an  ana- 
tomical laboratory.  To  fulfill  these  various 
purposes  an  anatomical  laboratory  requires 
an  extensive  equipment,  a  corps  of  specially 
trained  instructors.  In  its  early  days  the 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was 
necessarily  conducted  almost  entirely  for  its 
special  purpose,  but  the  aim  of  those  in  charge 
has  always  been  to  place  it  in  a  position  to 
fillfill  all  the  purp>oses  which  might  be  de- 
manded of  it.  Before  this  can  be  accomplished 
however,  many  facilities,  such  as  a  more 
ample  building,  an  improved  equipment  and 
a  larger  corps  of  instructors  must  be  provided. 
This  being  accomplished  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  have  an  anatomical  faiboratory 
second  to  none  and  worthy  of  the  great  in- 
stitution of  which  it  is  a  part.  (Huber, 
*'Medical  Laboratories,"  pp.  061-60.) 

When  M^unich  took  over  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  depwrtment  he  tntroduoed  m 

well-organized  course  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system.  This  course  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  lectures  followed  by 
laboratory  work.  The  first  Neurological 

Laboratory  was  arranged  hy  Dr.  McMur- 
rich  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Anatomical 
Laboratory  Building.  It  was  impossible 
to  fHTOvide  human  material  for  labora- 
tory instruction  at  that  time;  therefore,  a 
careful  study  was  made  of  the  sheep 
brain.  When  the  West  Medical  Building 
was  completed  in  1903,  not  only  was  pro- 
vision made  for  laboratory  instruction  in 
gross  anatomy,  but  also,  adequate  space 
was  provided  for  the  practical  study  of 
the  central  nervous  system  and  spedal 
sense  organs.  This  laboratory  was  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  third  floor 
of  the  West  Medical  Building.  A  very  in- 
teresting commentary  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  course  is  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Regents:  "That  Dr.  McMur- 


rich  be  allowed  to  give  a  course  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  special  senses"  {ILP*^ 

1 896-1901,  p.  105). 

In  teaching  the  anatomy  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  as  a  subject  separate  from 
that  of  gross  anatomy,  Dr.  McMurrich 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  division  of 
anatomy  now  known  as  the  Laboratory 
of  Comparative  Neurology. 

Perhaps  the  first  official  recognition 
that  the  subject  of  anatomy  is  a  part  of  a 
general  education  and  is  not  restricted  to 
those  interested  in  the  medical  sciences 
was  provided  when,  by  the  acaon  of  the 
Regents,  McMurrich  was  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  literary  faculty  (ItP., 
1 896-1 901,  p.  104).  The  first  course  in 
anatomy  for  students  of  the  Graduate 
School  (then  a  department  within  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts)  of  the  University  was  also  pro- 
vided for  upon  the  compledom  of  tJie 
West  Medical  Building  (Cal,  1903-4). 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  occupied 
die  east  half  of  die  thhrd  floor,  the  south- 
east portion  of  the  second  floor,  and  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  basement  of  the 
new  building.  The  teaching  laboratories 
occupied  4,490  square  feet  of  floor  space» 
besides  the  space  devoted  to  adequate 
private  laboratories  for  the  staff,  and  to 
such  additional  rooms  as  the  storeroom 
and  morgue.  McMurrich's  private  office 
was  on  the  third  floor,  adjacent  to  the 
court  (Huber,  "The  New  Medical  Build- 
ing," p.  203).  In  1907  Dr.  McMurrich 
resigned  as  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Anatomy,  after  thirteen  years  of  serv- 
ice, to  accept  a  similar  position  at  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Toronto. 

George  Linius  Streeter  (Union  '95, 
A.M.  Columbia  '99,  M.D.  Uid.  *99),  die 
fourth  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  came 
to  the  University  in  1907.  The  teaching 
Staff  consisted  of  the  piofessor,  one  dem» 
onstrator,  one  instructor,  and  four  assist- 
ant demonstrators.  Streeter  reorganized 
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the  department — the  staff  as  well  as 
courses  of  instruction — tnd  for  the 
first  time  prepared  teaching  material  ac- 
cording to  modem  methods  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Up  to  this  time  ostedogy,  or  the  study 

of  the  skeleton,  was  taught  largely  by 
lecture.  The  lectures  were  supplemented 
to  a  very  limited  extent  by  the  demon- 
stration of  five  or  six  skeletons  in  the 
dqiartment.  Streeter  immediately  rec- 
ognized that  one  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal systems  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  body  could  not  be  properly  taught 
widuMit  adequate  material.  In  1909  he 
was  permitted  to  establish  the  loan  col- 
lection of  bones  {R-P.^  1906-10,  p.  563). 
This  ooUectkin,  prepared  within  die  de- 
partment, grew  rapidly  under  his  direc- 
tion. New  sets  have  been  added  to  it 
from  year  to  year,  until  in  1940  the  loan 
collection  consisted  of  i$o  complete  sets. 
In  addition,  there  were  about  two  hun- 
dred sets  nearly  ready  for  use.  No  doubt 
this  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  human  skeletons  for  teaching 
purposes  in  this  country. 

In  rhe  field  of  investigation  Streeter 
attracted  many  young  men  to  his  labo- 
ratories, where  he  ofiered  full  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  investigation  un- 
hampered by  European  traditions.  He 
encouraged  optimism  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  action;  he  expected,  and  ob- 
tained, results.  His  influence  as  a  teacher 
and  investigator  broadened  the  scope  of 
the  department  more  than  it  had  been 
broadened  in  any  previous  period.  He  di- 
rected the  preparation  of  the  first  group 
of  serial  sections  of  mammalian  brains 
prepared  at  the  University  for  research 
purposes.  These  aids  materially  increased 
the  interest  in  die  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Streeter  was 
not  only  an  excellent  teacfier  and  or- 
ganizer, but  also  a  trained  investigator  in 
the  fields  of  nenrolcgy  and  embtydogy. 
He  soon  found  confiict  in  these  fields  of 


investigation  incompatible  with  ideals  in 
research.  In  1914  he  rengned  from  the 

University  to  go  to  die  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  where  he  became 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Embryol- 
ogy and  Chairman  of  the  Divirion  of 
Animal  Biology. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Streeter 
the  Regents  requested  the  medical  fac- 
ulty to  devise  a  plan  which  would  not 
involve  an  increase  in  the  budget  of  the 
department  {R.P.,  1910-I4,  p.  960). 
Anatomy  and  histology  were  combined 
and  the  title  of  Gotthdf  Carl  Huber 
('87W,  Sc.D.  Hon.  Northwestern  '30)  was 
changed  from  Professor  of  Histoloey  and 
Director  of  the  Histology  Laboratory  to 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  IMrector  of 
the  Anatomical  Laboratories.  Huber  was 
the  fifth  Director. 

The  development  of  the  subject  of  his- 
tology has  hem  traced  above,  from  the 
time  of  the  appmntment  of  F«»d  (i  854), 
who  gave  demonstrations  on  the  mi- 
nute structure  of  the  human  body  by 
the  use  of  die  only  microscope  owned 
by  the  University,  up  to  the  recognition 
of  a  separate  Department  of  Anatomy, 
with  a  well-equipped  laboratory,  by  the 
appointment  of  Stowell  as  Professor  of 
Histok^  and  Micrc^copy  (1883).  The 
teaching  of  microscopic  anatomy  de- 
veloped rapidly  under  Stowell.  He  grad- 
ually acquired  the  best  equipment  for 
the  Histokgy  Laboratory  for  teaching, 
demonstration,  and  research  purposes. 
He  encouraged  original  investigation 
among  his  associates  by  his  own  exam- 
ple. The  capacity  of  the  laboratory  dou- 
bled under  his  guidance:  only  fifteen  stu- 
dents could  be  dealt  with  in  each  section 
in  1877,  but  when  he  resigned,  in  1889, 
there  were  facilities  for  thirty  students 
per  section. 

After  Stowell's  resignation  the  chair  of 
histology  had  been  combined  with  that  of 
pathobgy  under  Heneage  Gibbes  (M3. 
and  CM.  Aberdeen  '79^  M.D.  iHd,  '81); 
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and  Dr.  Huber  at  that  time  had  been 

designated  Instructor  in  Histology. 

Dr.  Huber,  after  having  served  as  As- 
sistant Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  under 
Fotd  in  1887  and  as  Instructor  in  His- 
tology under  Gibbes  in  1889,  began  the 
direction  of  histology  teaching.  In  1890 
the  duur  of  histokigy  was  separated 
from  that  of  pathology  and  was  com- 
bined with  that  of  physiology  under  Wil- 
liam Henry  Howell  (Johns  Hopkins  '81, 
I%.D.  iUi,  '84,  M.D.  hon.  Michigan  '90, 
LL.D.  ibid,  'n,  Sc.D.  Yale  '11),  Profes- 
sor nf  Physiology  and  Histology.  Al- 
though histology  was  nominally  com- 
Uned  with  physiology,  first  under  Howdl 
and  later  under  Lombard,  Huber  was 
privileged  to  guide  its  development  along 
the  lines  of  teaching  and  research. 

When  the  Anatomical  Laboratory 
Building  was  completed  in  1889  the  De- 
pArtment  of  Anatomy  vacated  the  third 
floor  of  the  old  Medical  Building  and  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  was  moved 
into  these  quarters.  Histology  as  well  as 
physiology  was  taught  in  this  laboratory 
until  1892,  when  "the  histology  labora- 
tory was  ....  moved  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  medical  building"  (Huber,  "Medi- 
cal Laboratories,"  p.  4).  This  hiboratory 
now  occupied  the  north  half  of  the 
second  floor,  and  Huber 's  private  labora- 
tory was  across  the  halL  The  floor  space 
assigned  to  this  department  is  estimated 
to  have  been  1,200  square  feet. 

In  1903  the  Department  of  Histology 
was  moved  from  the  second  floor  of  dte 
original  Medical  Building  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  West  Medical  Building, 
where  it  occupied  the  northeast  portion. 
The  student  laboratorjr  was  increased  to 
1,800  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  laboratory  there  were  a 
hbrary,  storerooms,  and  many  rooms  for 
memboa  of  die  staff.  Huber's  private 
laboratory  was  on  the  north  side.  In 
1898  the  Regents  made  provisions  for  a 
separate  chair  of  histology,  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  the  title  of  Professor  Lom- 
bard, now  Professor  of  Physiology  and  HistoU 
ogy,  be  changed  to  Professor  of  Physiology. 
That  Dr.  McMurrich's  tide  be  made  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  and  Director  of  the  Anatom- 
ical Laboratory;  and  that  Dr.  Hubcr's  tide 
be  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Director  of  the  Histology  Laboratory. ... 
(/?.P.,  1896-1901,  p.  ai8.) 

Dr.  Huber,  with  one  assistant— Dr. 
Lydia  Maria  Adams  De  Witt  ('99,  '98;n, 
A.M.  Hon.  '13),  continued  the  develop- 
ment of  the  department  according  to  Us 

conception  of  its  functions,  namely,  the 
teaching  of  medical  and  dental  students 
and  of  students  ftom  other  dquurtments, 

and  original  investigation. 

The  Histology'  Laboratory,  as  well  as 
the  laboratories  of  the  basic  sciences,  be- 
came overcrowded.  The  completion  of 
the  West  Medical  Building  in  1903  al- 
lowed the  expansion  of  laboratory  facili- 
ties so  that  students  from  the  Graduate 
School  and  from  certain  departments 
within  the  Department  (later  the  Col- 
lege) of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
were  permitted  to  pursue  studies  in  the 
Department  of  Histology.  Dr.  Huber 
found  time,  in  addition  to  that  required 
by  his  heavy  teaching  load,  to  continue 
research  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1914 
he  had  completed  sixty  publications, 
either  individually  or  in  collaboration 
with  others  ('Thompson,  pp.  33-41). 

The  story  of  this  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Histology 
would  hardly  be  complete  without  men- 
tion of  his  only,  but  capable,  assistant, 
Lydia  Dc  Witt.  Dr.  De  Witt,  during 
her  thirteen  years  as  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Histology,  by  publishing  six 
papers  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  fulfillment  of  Huber's  ideal  of 
continuing  research.  After  leaving  the 
Univernty,  she  spent  most  of  tiie  remdn- 
ing  sixteen  years  of  her  life  with  the 
Sprague  Memorial  Institute  and  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  she  became 
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a  promment  pathologist  (Uvingston,  p. 

30. 

Maiiy  advanced  students  became  in- 
terested in  the  scienM  of  histology  at  this 
time.  Among  them  were  Atwell,  Guild, 
Curtis,  Eggerth,  and  Clark.  All  have  be- 
come prominent  in  one  field  of  medical 
sdence  or  another;  two  have  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  teacher* 
Wayne  J.  Atwell  (Ph.D.  '17)  became 
professor  of  anatomy  and  director  of  the 
Anatomical  Laboratories  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  and  Stacy  R.  Guild 
(Ph.D.  '18)  became  director  of  the  De- 
partment for  Otological  Research  at 
JtAua  Hopkins  Hosixtal. 

In  1914  the  Department  of  Anatomy 
and  the  Department  of  Histology  were 
again  combined  as  the  Department  of 
i^iatomy,  and  Haber  was  placed  in 
charge.  Under  his  durection  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  rapidly  developed 
courses  that  attracted  students  in  de- 
partments of  the  University  other  than 
the  two  medical  schools  and  the  School 
of  Dentistry.  Soon  the  portion  of  the 
West  Medical  Building  allocated  to  the 
Dqpartment  of  Anatomy  became  so 
overcrowded  that  even  the  addition  of  a 
large  room  in  the  basement  brought  only 
temporary  relief.  With  the  completion  of 
the£ast  Medial  Building  in  1925,  how- 
ever, this  condition  was  reliev«l,  and 
provision  was  made  to  develop  courses 
for  physical  education,  first  announced 
in  1927.  Courses  in  anatomy  for  nurses 
were  announced  the  same  year,  as 
well  as  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Vocal  Organs,  a  course  for  graduate 
students  in  the  Department  of  Speech, 
and  in  1932  a  course  was  arranged  for 
students  in  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts.  In  1934  a  course  was  arranged 
for  students  of  the  biological  sciences. 
Many  students  from  the  Graduate 
School  continued  to  apply  for  a  place  in 
the  neurological  division  of  the  depart- 
ment. Graduate  students  of  the  School  of 


Dentistry  attended  in  large  numbers  the 
course  in  the  division  of  gross  anatomy 
arranged  for  them  the  second  semester. 
Finally,  courses  in  gross  anatomy  for  in- 
terns were  so  arranged  that  they  could 
work  in  the  evenings,  whereas  in  the 
similar  courses  for  graduates  in  medicine 
the  students  worked  throughout  the  day. 

Not  only  was  the  teaching  program  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
broadened  under  Dr.  Huber's  direction, 
but  also  many  pieces  of  valuable  equip- 
ment for  teaching  and  orig^al  research 
were  added.  Among  these  were  a  well- 
equipped  photographic  room,  including 
microphotographic  apparatus.  X-ray  ap- 
paratus for  teaching  and  research,  and  a 
well-equipped  laboratory  for  making  the 
Born  wax-plate  reconstructions. 

During  all  of  his  association  with  the 
Department  of  Anatomy,  Huber  was 
particularly  interested  in  neuroanatomi- 
cal  as  well  as  in  histolo^cal  and  em- 
bryological  fields,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
research  record.  His  interest  in  neuro- 
anatomy reached  fruition  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Laboratory  of  Comparative 
Neurology,  recognized  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  as  such  in  1919  and  hav- 
ing as  its  raison  d'etre  a  group  of  workers 
interested  in  neurological  research  and 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  compar- 
ative neuralo^cal  material  available  in 
this  country  or  abroad.  The  collection, 
much  of  which  was  prepared  by  Huber, 
consisted  of  approximately  six  hundred 
complete  series  of  the  brains  and  spinal 
cords  of  various  animals.  The.se  series, 
Stained  by  standard  methods,  are  one  of 
the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  G.  Carl 
Huber  directed  the  Anatomical  Labora- 
tories he  published  thirty-two  contribu- 
tions to  science.  Most  of  these  were  in  the 
field  of  comparative  neurology;  many 
were  written  in  collaboration  with  oth- 
ers, in  particular,  with  Elizabeth  C. 
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Crosb\'.  Resides  the  publications  men- 
tioned above  there  were  many  contribu- 
tions by  members  of  the  staff  and  by 
graduate  students. 

In  the  Laboratory  nf"  Comparative 
Neurology  Professor  Elizabeth  C.  Crosby 
(B.S.  Adrian  '10,  M.S.  Chicago  '12, 
Ph.D.  ikid,  *\$)  has  had  an  outstanding 
influence.  Before  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1920,  Dr.  Crosby  worked  for 
several  years  with  Proiessor  Herrick,one 
of  the  best-known  comparative  nenroU 
ogists.  After  coming  to  the  University 
she  was  associated  with  Dr.  Huber  in 
the  development  of  the  laboratory.  She 
has  produced  many  original  and  im- 
portant pieces  of  research,  mostly  in 
collaboration  with  Huber.  Upon  his 
death  m  1934,  she  completed  revision  of 
that  outstanding  two^vdume  treatne, 
Comparative  Anatomy  0/  the  Nervous 
System  0/  Fertebrates.  She  took  over  the 
task  of  completing  the  "Huber  Me- 
morial Volume"  of  the  Jiuafud  ^  Com- 
pmvtive  Neurology.  In  1936-37  Crosby 
brought  to  the  University,  for  confer- 
ences on  neurology.  Dr.  C.  U.  Ariens 
Kappers,  Dr.  Herridc,  and  Dr.  Larsell — 
diree  of  the  foremost  neurologists  of  the 

world.  She  is  an  exceptionally  successful 
teacher  and  is  loved  by  all  her  students. 
We  of  the  University  were  late  in  rec- 
ognizii^  that  in  our  midst  is  one  who 
ranks  among  the  leading  neurologists  of 
the  world.  The  Umversity  is  aware  that 
widi  Professor  Crosby  directing  the  di- 
vision  of  neurology  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  its  high  standard  is  assured. 

Bradley  MeniU  Patten  (Dartmouth 
'11,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '14)  was  appointed 
the  sixth  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Anatomical  Laboratories  in 
1935.  It  was  decided  that  three  divisions 
be  made  widiin  the  di^Nutment,  and  diat 
an  adjustment  of  space  be  made  for 
teaching  and  for  research — the  division 
of  embryology  and  histology,  the  Labo- 
ratory of  Comparative  Neurology,  and 


the  di  vision  o*^rf)ss  anruomy.  The  division 
of  embr>  ology  and  histology  is  under  the 
direct  charge  of  Professor  Patten.  The 
teaching  laboratory  is  on  the  second 
floor  of  thf  F  ist  Medical  Building.  The 
laboratory  has  about  180  microscopes, 
an  excellent  loan  collection  of  micro- 
scopic slides  for  histxdogy,  and  a  good 
loan  collection  of  microscopic  slides  for 
embryology.  With  the  seating  arrange- 
ment providing  adequate  workmg  light, 
the  microscopical  laboratory  will  aooom« 
modate  I44  students.  Patten's  private 
office  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  re- 
search laboratories  are  in  the  south  part 
of  the  first  floor.  To  die  photographic 
laboratory  has  been  added  a  morion, 
picture  outfit  for  microscopic  work. 
The  general  shift  in  the  allotment  of 
space  within  the  departnwnt  has  given  to 
the  Laboratory  of  Comparative  Neurol, 
ogy  a  group  of  twelve  rooms  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  East  Medical  Build- 
ing. Within  this  space  have  been  ar- 
ranged  a  large  labtiratory  for  technical 
work,  a  seminar  room,  a  small  but  rea- 
sonably well-equipped  experimental  lab- 
oratory, a  secretary's  room  together  with 
space  for  housing  the  neurological  col^ 

lection,  projection  and  chart  rooms^  and 
a  series  of  smaller  rooms  for  neurological 
research,  all  of  which  are  occupied.  Hie 
collection  has  been  arranged  and  cata> 
logued,  and  additions  to  it  are  constantly 
being  made.  A  research  grant  from  the 
Graduate  School  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  monkey  colony  having 
special  quarters  on  the  fifth  floor.  A  pro- 
gram in  normal  and  experimental  neuro- 
logical research  is  being  carried  on  by 
members  of  the  department  and  by 
graduate  students. 

The  division  of  gross  anatomy  occu- 
pies portions  of  the  first,  the  diird,  the 
fourth,  and  the  flfth  floors  of  the  East 
Medical  Building.  There  is  working 
space  for  472  students.  The  division  of 
gross  anatomy  attracts  students  from 
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many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
University.  The  groups  that  receive  in- 
struction in  these  laboratories  are:  from 
the  Medical  School,  first-)  second-^  and 
third-year  medical  students  and  gradu- 
ates in  medicine;  from  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  both  undergraduates  and 
gradnate  student*;  and  students  firom 
the  School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of 
Education,  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Department  of  Speech,  the  Graduate 
Schod,  the  College  of  Architecture  and 
Design,  and  the  Summer  Session.  During 
1936-37,  578  students  pursued  courses 
in  gross  anatomy. 

The  state  anatomical  law  under  whidi 
teaching  material  may  be  provided  for 
the  medical  schools  was  passed  in  1867. 
It  has  been  amended  many  times  since. 
The  Michigan  law  is  the  best  one  ever 
enacted  feradentific  purposes,  and  it  has 
been  used  as  a  model  for  similar  legtsla^ 
tion  in  other  states. 

A  careful  record  of  all  the  bodiea  sent 
to  the  University  haa  been  kept,  bepn- 
ning  in  1881.  By  1940  more  than  t  0,000 
subjects  had  been  received.  The  rate  of 
arrival  of  bodies  b  between  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred  per  year,  a  suffident 
number  at  this  time  for  the  very  large  en- 
rollment in  the  department.  The  subjects 
are  Gwed  for  by  a  ftdUtime  embahner  and 


morgue  director.  After  the  bodies  are  used 
for  scientific  purposes  they  are  cremated 
in  a  crematory  built  for  this  purpose.  The 
ashes  are  buried  once  a  year,  with  the 
Christian  burial  service,  on  the  Univer- 
sity lot  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

The  first  morgue  was  built  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  Medical  Building,  at  a 
cost  of  $185.81.  In  1889  a  morgue  was 
built  into  the  basement  of  the  Anatomi- 
cal Laboratory  Building.  When  the  West 
Medical  Building  was  completed  in  1903, 
aniorguewith  a  capacity  of  fifty  subjects 
was  constructed  and  was  furnished  with 
refirigeration  machinery.  In  the  East 
Medical  Building  a  large  morgue,  with  a 
capadty  of  Too  subjects  and  with  refiig* 
eration  apparatus,  was  provided. 

It  is  lifting  that  the  present  members 
of  the  department  should  record  with 
pride  the  achievements  of  their  predeces- 
sors. But  that  alone  is  not  enough.  The 
tradition  of  scholarly  work  must  con- 
tinue without  interruption,  for  we  are 
realizing  with  mcreastng  clearness  that 
teaching  soon  becomes  barren  without 
the  revivifying  effect  of  original  investi- 
gation. 

Rouo  E.  AfcConsa* 

*  Rollo  Eugene  McG>tter  Cio*"),  ndcNor  of 
Anatomx  io  the  University  since  1914. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY 
AND  SEROLOGY  AND  TH£  HYGIENIC 

LABORATORY 


THE  beginning  of  bacteriology  in 
the  University  can  be  traced  back 
to  1881.  In  June  of  that  year  the 
Board  of  Regents  established  a  School  of 
Political  Science,  and  among  the  courses 
listed  was  Sanitary  Science,  taught  by 
Dr.  Victor  Clarence  Vaughan  (Mount 
Pleasant  Cbllege  [Mo.]  '72,  Ph.D.  MichU 
gan  '76,  '78W,  LL.D.  ibid.  '00),  then  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physiological  Chem- 
istry. In  the  outline  of  the  course,  as 
^ven  in  the  Univereity  Ctilendar  for 
1881-82,  twelve  main  topics  were  pre- 
sented, and  among  these  the  fifth  is  of 
special  interest,  since  it  concerned  "Fer- 
ments and  Germs;  physiologtcal  fer- 
ments, and  fermentation;  disease  germs; 
filth  diseases;  antiseptics  and  disinfect- 
ants and  their  use;  quarantine,  vaccina- 
tion, etc.'*  This  was  an  decdve  course 
begun  in  October,  188 1,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  l  iterature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
and  consisted  of  lectures,  twice  weekly, 
in  the  first  semester. 


At  that  period  it  was  quite  proper  to 
speak  of  the  "germ  theory,"  for  bacteri- 
ology was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  bac- 
teria of  several  human  ^seases,  apart 
from  those  of  animals,  had  been  seen,  but 
in  the  absence  of  suitable  means  of  culti- 
vation it  was  not  possible  to  prove  their 
role  as  causative  agents.  It  was  early  in 
1 88 1  that  Pasteur  and,  independently,  a 
few  weeks  later,  Major  G.  M.  Sternberg, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  discovered 
the  microbe  of  sputum  septicemia  which 
later  came  to  be  identified  as  the  cause  of 
pneumonia.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
was  not  discovered  until  the  spring  of 
X882.  Again,  it  was  in  188 1  that  Ftoteur 
began  his  experimental  work  leading  to 
vaccination  or  the  preventive  inoculation 
against  anthrax  and  hydrophobia,  thus 
opening  up  the  field  of  immunology.  At 
this  time  Dr.  Sternberg,  Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill, 
professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  of  the 
federal  Dqpartment  of  Agriculture,  were 
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almost  the  only  persons  in  this  country 
who  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  bac- 
teria. Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  sanitary  science,  and  incidesi> 
tally  of  bacteria,  was  recognized  at  a 
very  early  date.  Fragmentary  though 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  bacteria 
must  have  been  at  this  time,  before  a 
decade  passed,  as  a  result  of  intensive 
work  with  the  newly  discovered  method 
of  plate  cultivation,  bacteriology  be- 
came a  study  of  commanding  impor- 
tance. 

An  account  of  the  early  development 
of  bacteriology  in  the  University  would 
be  incomi^te  without  the  mention  of 
Dr.  Henry  Scwall,  who,  from  1882  to 
1889,  was  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Though  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
at  die  time  of  his  appointment,  he  had 
been  trained  under  Martin  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  had  also  studied 
abroad.  Indirecdy,  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  work  being  done  on 
bacteria,  since  he  had  been  closely  asso 
ciated  with  G.  M.  Sternberg,  who  had 
worked  as  a  guest  in  Martin's  labora- 
tory. Hence,  he  was  familiar  in  a  general 
way  with  the  subject  when  he  arrived  in 
Ann  Arbor,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
colleague  of  Vaughan.  Together  the 
two  young  men  frequently  ^scussed  the 
germ  theory,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  convictions  of  the  young  bio- 
logically trained  physiologist  carried  the 
day. 

Fifty  years  later,  in  the  dosing  para- 
graph of  his  book,  Society  and  the  Natural 
Law  (p.  78),  Sewall  recalled  the  course  in 
sanitary  tdence  and  paid  a  tribute  to 
Vaughan: 

[Dr.  Vaughan]  was  a  pioneer  in  a  Golden 
Age,  and  in  virile,  emphatic  teaching  he  led 
his  class  to  see  with  him  the  formation  of  or- 
ganic compounds  in  plants,  thdr  metabolism 
in  the  animal.  lie  told  nf  the  ferments  and 
germs  and  their  relations  to  health  and  dis- 
ease. He  invented  a  comae  in  hygiene  whidi 


wa<?  a  forerunner  of  our  noble  institutions  of 
Preventive  Medicine.  The  largest  lecture 
room  became  crowded  with  students  tHio 
relished  with  zest  a  culture  which  included 
the  motivation  of  their  own  bodies  in  health 
and  disease,  but  stressed  above  all  the  mas- 
tery of  man  over  his  environment  and  Ins 
fate. 

The  course  called  Sanitary  Science  was 
given  by  Dr.  Vaughan  to  students  of  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts  for  a  decade.  In  1884  he  also  in- 
troduced in  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try a  practical  course.  Sanitary  F.xami- 
nations,  dealing  with  the  analysis  of  such 
materials  as  water,  foods,  and  drugs.  It 
was  later  transferred  to  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  and  in  1892  was  designated 
Methods  of  Hygiene.  Since  1B90,  sepa- 
rate courses  in  water  analysis  and  food 
analysis  hav^e  been  givTn.  The  medical 
students  were  given  a  separate  course  of 
twenty  lectures.  Sanitary  Science,  from 
1884  to  1 891,  when  it  was  divided  into 
two  courses,  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene. 
The  latter  was  given  by  Vaughan  until 
his  retirement  m  1921. 

By  1 885  tlw  growing  importance  of  the 
study  of  bacteria  was  recognized,  and  a 
special  course  for  medical  students,  the 
Study  of  Bacteria  (ten  lectures),  was 
listed  in  the  Univerrity  Calendar  for 
1885-86,  and  again  in  the  next  two 
years.  Unfortunately,  nothing  definite  is 
known  regarding  these  lectures.  From 
items  in  die  students'  publication,  Thf 
Chronicht  it  would  appear  that  the  lec- 
tures were  given  by  Vaughan  and  Sewall. 
In  the  issue  of  January  31, 1885  (p.  ^S^)* 
Vaughan  was  reported  as  "giving  the 
seniors  some  very  interesting  talks  on 
Bacteria."  And  again  on  March  14 
(p.  215),  Sewall  was  said  to  be  giving  the 
freshman  medical  students  weekly  talks 
on  the  "bacteria  theory.*'  His  assistant. 
Dr.  Harry  Lum,  was  mentioned  (p.  237) 
as  carrying  on  an  original  investigation 
on  the  bacterial  theory.  Fiirdier,  on 
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March  12,  1887  (p.  70),  the  statement 
was  made  that  Dr.  Hugo  Lupinski  was 
re^ttcstod  to  lecture  on  imcroorgianisms. 

He  certainly  possessed  at  that  time  a 
copy  of  Hueppe's  Methoden.  Dr.  Otto 
Landman  ('84,  '%^my  A.M.  hon.  '12)  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject  and 
remem  bered  staining  for  tu bercul ar  badUi 
and  diphtheria  bacilli  and  rrachoma. 

However  scanty  these  lectures  on  bac- 
teria may  ham  been,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  diis  period  a  significant  contri- 
bution was  made  to  the  subject  of  im- 
munity, then  in  its  infancy.  As  indicated 
above,  Sewall,  though  primarily  a  physi- 
ologist, was  deeply  interested  in  the 
rapidly  developing  subject  of  bacteriol- 
ogy.  He  was  fascinated  by  Pasteur's 
studies  on  vaccination.  At  the  time  it  was 
believed  that  die  poisonous  properties  of 
bacteria  were  due  to  basic  products 
known  as  ptomaines.  Sewall  reasoned 
that  immunity  might  be  produced  by  re- 
peated injections  of  the  soluble  products 
of  bacteria,  and  since  he  himself  was  un- 
able to  work  with  these  organisms,  he 
looked  about  for  a  suitable  substitute. 
The  toxicity  of  the  venom  of  the  rattle- 
snake was  known  to  be  caused  by  soluble 
poisonous  proteins.  He  gave  pigeons  re- 
peated mjections  of  small  doses  of  the 
venom  and  rendered  them  refractory 
against  seven  to  ten  times  the  fatal  dose. 
A  short  paper  describing  his  experi- 
ments was  published  in  the  spring  of 
1887;  it  antedated  by  six  months  the  first 
work  on  the  production  of  immunity 
with  the  soluble  products  of  Vibrion 
septique  (Roux)  and  by  three  years  the 
iminunizatioii  of  Miimals  with  tetanus 
and  diphtheria  toodns  (Behring  and  Ki- 
tasato).  His  was  the  pioneer  work  in 
an  ti  venom  serum  therapy. 

The  recognition  of  Vaughan's  interest 
in  the  teaching  of  sanitary  science  led  to 
his  appointment  in  February,  1883,  to 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health.  He 
was  a  member  of  that  boaid  continue 


ously,  except  during  the  period  1895- 
1901,  until  1919,  when  the  State  Board 
of  Health  was  abolished  and  the  oflke  of 
State  Health  Commissioner  was  created. 
In  January,  1884,  at  a  time  when  out- 
breaks of  cheese  poisoning  were  claiming 
attention,  he  urged  upon  the  Board  <^ 
Health  the  need  of  a  fully  equipped  sani- 
tation laboratory  at  the  University,  but 
no  action  was  taken  at  that  time.  The 
suggesti<m  was  made  again  in  October, 
1886,  and  then  the  Board  of  Healdi  re- 
quested the  Board  of  Regents  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
laboratory  of  hygiene  in  which  original 
investigations — chemical,  microscopical, 
and  biological — should  be  carried  on,  and 
in  which  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
analysis  of  water,  the  adulteration  of 
food,  and  the  practical  investigation  of 
other  problems  of  sanitary  science.  A 
committee  appeared  before  the  Regents 
on  December  7,  1886,  and  presented  in 
full  the  needs  of  such  a  laboratory.  To 
meet  this  and  other  requests  the  Regents 
asked  the  legislature  of  1887  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  175,000  for  laboratories  of 
physics,  hygiene,  pathology,  physiology, 
and  histology.  By  act  of  the  legislature, 
approved  June  24,  1 887,  ^35,000  was  ap- 
propriated "for  the  construction  of  a 
building  for  scientific  laboratories  and 
for  the  equipment  of  the  same."  It  was 
obvious  that  the  amount  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  ail  the  labora- 
tories mentioned,  and  a  committee  of  die 
Board  of  Regents  on  July  8, 1 887,  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  a  three-stoiy 
brick  building  to  accommodate  at  least 
two  of  the  laboratories,  those  of  hygiene 
and  physics,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
?a8,ooo,  which  amount,  by  amendment, 
was  increased  to  $y>fioo.  Actually,  when 
die  building  was  completed  there  re- 
mained an  unexpended  balance  of  1 176.93 
which  was  used  to  buy  apparatus  for  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory. 
At  the  same  time  a  committee  was 
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appointed  to  present  :i  scheme  for  the  es- 
tablishment ot  a  department  of  hygiene. 
The  committee,  on  July  9,  1887,  pre- 
sented a  report  signed  by  V.  C.  Vaughan, 
A.  B.  Prescott,  and  ]o\\n  W.  Langley 
recommending  the  establishment  ot  a 
department  of  hygiene^  the  combinatioii 
of  the  closely  related  subjects  of  hy^ene 
and  physiological  chemistry  in  one  chair, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  instructor. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Vaughan 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Hygiene 
and  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory.  At 
a  meeting  of  die  executive  committee 
held  the  same  day,  Frederick  George 
Novy  ('86,  Sc.D.  '90,  '91m,  T  L.D.  Cin- 
cinnati 'ao)  was  appomted  Instructor  in 
Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

In  October,  1887,  the  Regents  ac- 
cepted the  architectural  plans  of  Pond 
and  Pond  and  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  building,  which  was  to  be  com- 
pleted on  or  before  July  i,  1888.  There 
were  the  usual  delays  in  construction, 
and  the  building,  the  east  half  of  the 
present  West  Phyucs  Laboratory,  was 
not  completed  undl  the  late  fall  of 
1888.  The  Department  of  Physics  was 
given  the  basement  and  first  floor,  and 
die  Hynenic  Laboratory  occupied  the 
second  loor  and  the  attic.  These  quar- 
ters  were  soon  outgrown.  In  iqc^  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  was  moved  to  the 
present  West  Medical  Building  and  in 
1926  to  its  present  location  in  the  East 
Medical  Building. 

The  Hygienic  Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  this  country;  that  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  was  started  in 
New  York  in  August,  1887,  was  moved 
to  Washington  in  1891,  and  is  now  the 
National  Institute  of  Health;  the  hy- 
gienic laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  established  in  1890; 
and  the  Bender  Hygienic  Laboratory 
at  Albany  was  founded  in  1896. 


Immediately  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  work  was 
carried  on  in  rooms  in  die  old  Chemical 
Laboratory  (the  present  Economics- 
Pharmacology  Building)  pending  the 
erection  of  the  new  Medical  Building. 
Chemical  analyses  of  water  and  foods 
were  made,  but  attempts  to  do  bacterio- 
logical work  were  not  satisfactory.  It  was 
evident  that  a  first  hand  knowledge  of 
bacteriolog^al  techniques  could  only  be 
obtained  by  going  abroad  for  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  new  science.  Accord- 
ingly, Vaughan  and  Novy  went  for  such 
a  course  to  Koch's  laboratory,  the  Hy- 
gienic Institute  of  die  University  of 
Berlin,  in  the  summer  of  1888.  At  the 
same  time  they  purchased  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  new  laboratory.  Later 
they  visited  the  laboratory  of  Futeur  in 
Paris. 

The  first  systematic  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  bacteriology  were  given  in  the 
fall  of  1888  by  Vaughan  in  his  conrs^ 

Sanitary  Science.  These  lectures  he  gave 
also  in  the  following  two  years,  when  the 
designation  of  die  course  was  changed  to 
Hygiene.  Vaughan  continued  to  teach 

this  course  until  his  retirement  in  I921. 
From  1891  to  1934,  inclusive,  the  formal 
lecture  course  on  general  bacteriolc^ 
was  given  by  Novy.  The  course  was  re- 
quired of  all  medical  students,  and  also 
of  students  of  dentistry  from  1891  to 
1 90 1.  In  1935  and  for  the  next  few  years 
the  lecture  course  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Malcolm  Herman  Soule  ('21,  Sc.D.  '24, 
LL.D.  Saint  Bonaventure's  College  '28), 
but  because  of  a  change  in  the  curricu- 
lum in  1938-39  it  was  no  longer  required 
of  the  medical  students,  though  it  con- 
tinued to  be  given  to  nonmedical  stu- 
dents. Until  the  time  of  this  change,  the 
course  had  been  taken  by  about  8,700 
students.  A  full  synopsis  of  the  course  is 
to  be  found  m  t\\^  .Itvwuucement  of  the 
Medical  School  (193^  39,  p.  66). 
In  1888  an  attempt  was  macte  at  giv- 
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ing  instruction  in  bacteriology'  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology.  Dr.  Heneage 
Gibbes  of  London,  En^and,  appdnted 
Professor  of  Pathology,  began  work 
in  January,  1888,  and  continued  in 
service  until  1895.  basement  of  the 
new  Anatomical  Laboratory  Building  he 
fitted  out  a  small  space  for  bacteriologi- 
cal work.  In  1885  Dr.  Gibbes  had  been 
associated  with  Dr.  £.  Klein  on  the  Brit- 
ish Cholera  Commisaion  and  had  some 
acquaintance  with  bacteriological  meth* 
ods,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  germ  theory.  Hence,  though  he  of- 
fered a  course  in  practical  bacteriology 
from  1888  to  1890,  very  few  students 
were  attracted.  To  Gibbes,  the  patho- 
genic germs,  such  as  the  cholera  and 
tubercle  bacilli,  were  merdy  adventitious 
organisms. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  the  new  quarters  of 
the  Hygienic  Laboratory  were  equipped 
for  work,  and  in  January,  1889,  the  first 
laboratory  course  in  bacteriology  was  of- 
fered in  the  University.  It  is  listed  in  the 
University  Calendar  for  1888-89  (p.  59) 
as  Qrigbal  Researdi  in  tite  Causation 
of  Disease.  Some  very  short  courses 
in  bacteriology  had  been  given  in  the 
East  as  early  as  1887.  Perhaps  the  hrst 
course  given  in  New  York  in  1887  was 
that  by  Dr.  John  E.  Weeks  ('81  ot,Sc.D. 
hon.  '12).  The  course  at  Michigan  was 
the  first  comprehensive,  experimental 
course  to  be  offered  in  this  country.  It 
was  given  daily,  afternoons,  and  on 
Saturday  morning,  twenty-four  hours 
weekly,  for  three  months.  It  was  an 
elective  open  to  students  of  the  Liter- 
ary and  Medical  departments.  The  first 
class  consisted  of  nine  students;  the  sec- 
ond, beginning  in  April,  had  fourteen.  In 
1889-90,  three  such  courses  were  given 
to  nxty-three  students;  in  1890-91,  to 
seventy-one  students. 

The  new  four-year  course  in  medicine 
went  into  effect  in  1890-91,  and  at  that 
time  the  thre&moath  course  in  kbora- 


tory  work  in  bacteriology,  given  three 
times  each  year,  became  a  required  sub- 
ject for  the  first-year  medical  students, 
but  remained  optional  to  others.  The 
medical  curriculum  was  revised  in  1900- 
1901  by  the  introduction  of  the  block 
system,  whernn  all  the  laboratory  courses 
were  placed  on  an  eight-week  basis.  At 
the  same  time  the  laboratory  work  in 
bacteriology  was  transferred  to  the  soph- 
oipore  year.  As  a  rule,  four  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  laboratory,  each  Ux 
eight  weeks,  were  given  each  year.  The 
schedule  continued  for  ten  years.  The 
faculty  of  the  Coll^  of  Dental  Surgery 
Cook  advantage  of  the  shortening  of  the 
course,  and  in  1 902-3  made  it  a  required 
subject  for  students  of  dentistry,  which 
it  has  ccmtinued  to  be  ever  since. 

Vaughan  had  become  Dean  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
1891.  He  remained  Director  of  the  Hy- 
g^ic  Laboratory  until  1909,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Novy,  who  had  held  a 
full  professorship  of  bacteriokigy  since 
1902. 

In  1910-11,  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
the  schedule  of  studies,  die  laboratory 

work  in  bacteriology  was  returned  to  the 
firstp-year  program  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents, in  which  it  has  remained  to  the 
present  time.  Moreover,  the  duration  of 
the  course  for  the  medical  students  was 
restored  to  three  months,  lasting  from 
March  to  June.  With  this  new  schedule, 
the  first  period  of  eight  weeks  was  re- 
served for  the  dental  students,  and  the 
second  period  of  about  ten  weeks  was  re- 
served for  the  students  of  other  schools 
andcoU^es. 

In  1923-24  the  laboratory  period  for 
medical  students  was  extended  through 
the  entire  second  semester,  and  attend- 
ance each  afternoon  and  Satvirday  moni' 
ing  was  required.  In  1940  the  laboratory 
period  for  medical  students  was  cut  in 
half — to  three  afternoons  a  week  for  the 
semester.  In  the  first  semester,  two  dght- 
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week  courses  were  given  to  students  in 
dentistry  and  in  other  schools. 

The  growtii  and  devekpment  of  bac- 
teriology, or,  rather,  microbiology,  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  alter  and  expand  the  laboratory 
work  so  as  to  include  the  study  of  new 
pathogenic  bacteria,  protozoa,  viruses, 
worms,  molds,  yeasts,  and  the  methods 
of  serology.  The  work  in  bacteriology 
was  conducted  by  Novy  from  1889, 
when  the  first  course  was  given,  until  his 
retirement  in  1935,  when  it  was  taken 
over  by  Soule.  During  the  fifty  years 
from  January,  1889,  to  January,  1939, 
instruction  in  this  course  was  given  to 

about  10,400  students. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  instruc- 
tion in  bacteriology  began,  requests 
came  from  students  for  further  work  in 
this  subject.  .Accordingly,  in  1H96,  a  for- 
mal course  named  Special  Methods  in 
Bactcriolog)'  was  given,  and  this  in  time 
was  designated  Advanced  Bacteriology. 
The  student,  after  acquiring  some  famili- 
arity with  glass  blowing  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  Pasteur  pipets  and  blood  pipets, 
worked  with  filters,  germicidal  tests,  the 
inoculation  and  bleeding  of  animals,  the 
preparation  of  vaccines,  immunization 
procedures,  and  serum  reactions.  In  1905, 
the  first  cfauswork  on  the  pathogenic 
protozoa  in  this  country  was  introduced. 
In  the  forty  years  since  its  establishment 
nearly  seven  hundred  students  have 
availed  themselves  of  diis  opportunity 
for  advanced  work.  As  a  supplement  to 
the  advanced  work,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  a  journal  club,  or  seminar, 
has  fmtered  the  interest  of  die  students. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  of  outbreaks 
of  rabies  in  the  state,  the  Pasteur  Insti- 


tute  was  set  up  as  a  part  of  the  Hygienic 
Laboratcny  in  1903,  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Benton  Cooley  ('91,  95^)  in  charge.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1905  by  Dr.  James  Gor- 
don Gumming  ('ojw,  D.P.H.  Harvard 
'15),  who  in  turn  was  followed  in  191 6 
by  Dr.  Herbert  William  Emerson  (Ph.C. 
'01,  B.S.  Pharm.  '02,  '151W).  Emerson  held 
the  position  for  the  remainder  of  the  pe- 
riod. Between  March  5, 1903,  and  August 
23,  1941,  the  Institute  provided  Pasteur 
treatment  to  2,815  persons  with  no  case 
nf  paralysis  or  rabies  following  treat- 
ment. The  bulk  of  its  work  has  consisted 
m  the  examination  of  7,772  animals  for 
suspected  rabies.  Of  these,  90  per  cent 
were  dogs,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  cats 
and  other  domestic  animals,  with  a  few 
wild  animals  such  as  skunks  and  rac- 
coons. 

The  Hygienic  Laboratory,  from  its  be- 
ginning, was  called  upon  to  render  diag- 
nostic aid  to  physicians  and  health  offi- 
cers, by  examinations  of  Mood,  pus, 
sputum,  and  water.  Scores  of  such  exam- 
inations were  made  annually  until  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  through  legisla- 
tive action,  established,  in  1907,  a  special 
laboratory  for  that  purpose  at  Lansing. 

In  addition  to  teaching  and  diagnostic 
service,  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  has  had 
research  as  a  diird  «rf)jective.  During 
more  than  half  a  century  since  its  estab- 
lishment this  objective  has  been  para- 
mount in  the  endeavors  of  its  statf  and  is 
being  maintained  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  As  the  result  of  its  contributions 
the  laboratory  is  known  far  and  wide  and 
has  more  than  justihed  the  expectations 
raised  at  the  time  it  was  founded. 

FksDBMCK  G.  Novr 
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jr  ]|  >|HE  University  of  Michigan  was 
one  of  the  first  American  univer- 


T 


sities  to  reoogntze  the  importance 

of  physiological  chfnii«tl7»  ehemistry  as 
applied  to  the  living  organism  in  health 
and  disease,  as  a  separate  branch  of 
diemistiy.  In  i88j  \ictor  Clarence 
Vaughan  (Mount  Pleasant  College  [Mo.l 
•72,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '76,  '78m,  LL.D. 
i^d.  '00),  at  that  time  Assistant  Professor 
of  IHiyttoIogical  Chemistty,  was  appoint* 
ed  Professor  of  Physiological  and  Patho- 
logical Chemistry  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med- 
ica  iR.P.»  1881-86,  p.  360).  Vaughan, 
later  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  was  the  first  man 
to  hold  a  professorship  in  physiological 
chemistry  in  a  medical  fiacalty  in  this 
country.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Vaughan  and  of  his  pupil,  Frederick 
George  Novy  ('86,  ScD.  '90,  '91m, 
IX.D.  Cincinnati  '20),  the  subject  was 
developed  at  the  University  as  a  part  of 
the  offerings  of  the  combined  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology,  Physiological 
Chemistry,  and  Hygiene.  (For  a  discus- 
non  of  the  devdopments  prior  to  1922, 
see  Part  V:  Administration  and  Cur- 
RicuLUMs  and  Department  of  Bacte- 

XIOUMY.) 


.After  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Vaughan 
in  1921,  the  feeling  that  the  work  in 
phynologKal  chemistry,  in  view  of  its 
rising  importance,  could  hardly  be  kept 
in  the  position  of  an  adjunct  to  other 
subjects  {P.R.,  1921-22,  p.  88)  led  to  the 
estaUishment  of  a  separate  Department 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  by  the  Re> 
gents  at  their  meeting  of  May  26,  1922. 
Howard  Bishop  Lewis  (Yale  '08,  Ph.D. 
iUJ,  '13),  of  die  University  of  Illinois, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
department.  He  had  received  his  grad- 
uate truning  in  physiological  chemistry 
under  Professors  R.  H.  Chittenden  and 
L.  B.  Mendel  in  the  Sheffield  Laboratory 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  had  taught  in  die  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  PennsyU 
vania.  In  1935,  with  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Medical 
School,  the  name  Department  of  Phyuo* 
logical  Chemistry  was  changed  to  De- 
partment of  Biological  Chemistry.  It  was 
felt  that  the  broader  term  "biological" 
was  more  in  keeping  with  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  this  branch  of  chemistry. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  depart- 
ment, aside  from  research,  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  courses  in  biological 
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chemistry  for  students  of  medicine.  V^th 

the  reorganization  of  the  preclinical  work 
of  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  depart- 
ment was  requested  to  co-operate  in  the 
devdopment  of  a  survey  onine  in  chem- 
istry for  nurses,  to  include  the  fundamen- 
tals of  inorganic,  organic,  and  biological 
chemistry  as  a  toundation  for  the  clini- 
cal courses  in  medicine,  therapeutics,  and 
dietetics.  Such  a  course,  which  included 
laboratory  exercises,  lectures,  and  recita- 
tions, was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1925. 

In  1928  the  fiKulty  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry  requested  that  arrangements 
be  made  to  offer  lecture  instruction  to 
students  in  dentistry,  and  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  four-year  corricnlum  in 
dentistry,  laboratory  instruction  was,  in 
I935»  ^so  made  available  to  the  stu- 
dents of  this  ^up.  At  the  request  of  the 
Scho(d  of  Education,  a  course  similar  to 
that  required  of  students  in  the  Schcxd  of 
Nursing,  but  slightly  more  inclusive,  was 
offered  in  1936  to  professional  students  in 
the  curriculum  of  physical  education  for 
women.  The  Department  of  Biological 
Chemistry,  in  addition  to  the  instruction 
in  the  required  courses  in  the  Medical 
Sdiool,  has  thus  cooperated  with  other 
profesnonal  groups — in  nursing,  den- 
tistry-, and  education.  In  addition,  many 
students  in  the  Coii^e  of  Pharmacy,  the 
G>Uege  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  the  Graduate  School  elect 
courses  and  receive  their  instniction  in 
sections  with  students  of  medicine.  Bio- 
logical chemistry  is  also  included  in  the 
list  of  courses  recommoided  for  students 
qualifying  for  positions  as  hospital  tech- 
nicians and  in  related  work. 

Advanced  students  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  department  as  candidates 
for  the  higher  degrees  of  master  of  sci- 
ence and  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Graduate  School.  Many  students  in  this 
group  have  served,  at  some  period  in 
didr  graduate  work,  as  assistants  in  the 


required  laboratory  courses  for  medical 

students.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its 
existence  as  a  separate  department, 
thirty-nine  students  received  the  degree 
of  master  of  sdence,  and  thirty-two  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  in  biolog- 
ical or  physiological  chemistry.  TTiese 
graduates  are  occupying  important  posi- 
tions in  university  education  or  research 
in  hospitals  or  research  institutes,  in  gov- 
ernment lai>oratories,  and  in  commercial 
work. 

In  research.  Associate  IVofossor  Adam 

Arthur  Christman  (Grinnell  '17,  PluD. 
Illinois  '22)  has  studied  various  phases 
of  purine  metabolism  and  has  published 
a  new  and  simple  method  for  die 
quantitative  determination  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  blood — a  method  which  has 
been  employed  extensively,  particularly 
in  medicolegal  work.  Associate  Professor 
Henry  Charles  Eckstein  (Illinois  '15, 
Ph.D.  Yale  'ii)  has  heen  an  investigator 
in  the  field  of  lipids,  and  in  1925  he  pub- 
lished the  results  of  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  composition  of  human  fat.  Along 
other  lines,  he  has  contributed  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  sterols  in  epidermal 
structures,  lipid  metabolism  in  xan> 
thoma,  and  the  relation  between  the 
lipids  of  the  diet  and  those  of  the  tissues. 
Assistant  Professor  Herbert  O.  Calvery 
(B.S.  Greenville  '19,  A.B.  Illinds  *3i, 
Ph.D.  iHd.  '24),  who  studied  in  the 
Prague  laboratories  of  Professor  E. 
Waldschmidt-Leitz  under  the  tenure  of  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship,  interested  him- 
self in  the  chemistry  and  enzymatic  de- 
gradation of  protein.  His  study  of  egg 
albumin  was  one  of  the  first  studies  of 
the  enzymatic  hydrolysis  of  a  native  pro- 
tein in  which  the  newer  methods  of  en- 
zyme investigation  were  used.  Miss  Lila 
Miller  (Wisconsin  '26,  Ph.D.  Michigan 
'36),  who  worked  in  the  Carlsberg  lab- 
oratories under  the  direction  of  Professor 
S.  P.  L.  Sflrensen,  continued  these  in- 
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vestigations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Professor  Calvery  resigned  in  1 915  to  ac- 
cept an  important  position  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  fedml  govenunoit.  He 
became  chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Phar- 
macology of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Professor  Lewis  has  been  interested 
in  protein  metabolism,  particularly  in 
the  two  sulfur-containing  amino  acids  of 
the  protein  molecule,  and  has  published 
tome  thirty  papers  on  sulfur  metabolism. 
Important  among  these  are  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  "inborn 
error"  of  metabohsm,  cysdnuria. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  served  as 
officers  of  the  professional  societies  of 
biological  chemistry  and  on  the  editorial 
boards  of  various  important  journals 
OQOcemed  wtdi  biolagtcal  diemistry  and 


related  fields.  T^wis  has  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Board  of  Medical  F.xam- 
iners,  serving  also  as  a  member  of  its 
examination  oommittee.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Dean  Vaughan,  whose  work 
was  so  important  to  the  dev^elopment  of 
instruction  and  research  in  physiological 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Midiigan, 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
National  Board  at  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion in  1 91 5.  Lewis  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  die  Onuicil  on  Foods  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

A  detailed  and  illustrated  account  of 
the  organization  and  of  the  instructional 
and  research  woik  of  the  department  was 
publidied  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundadoa 
in  I930i 

HowAso  Lswit 
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COURSES  in  deraiatologjr  and 
syphilology  appeared  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1890.  At  that 
time  Dr.  WilUam  Fleming  Breakey 
('59m),  who  had  previously  been  Pre- 
ceptor of  Surgery  and  Associate  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer on  Dermatology.  Dr.  Breakey  held 
the  position  until  1905,  at  which  time  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Dermatology  and 
Syphilology.  He  retained  this  professor- 
ship until  he  retired  in  191 2.  It  may  be 
aanimed  that  previous  to  1890  any  cuta- 
neous problems  which  presented  them- 
selves were  taught  in  one  of  the  other 
major  departments,  presumably  in  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine. 

Dr.  Breakey  was  born  in  Bethel  County, 
New  York,  in  1835.  After  his  graduation 
from  the  Department  of  Medidne  and 
Surgery  he  practiced  for  a  short  time  at 
Whitmore  Lake.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  Assistant  Surgeon  with  the  Six- 
teenth Michigan  Vdfunteer  Regiment 
during  the  Civil  War  and  while  he  was  in 
service  suffered  a  serious  bullet  wound  in 
his  left  thigh.  This  wound  produced  a 
chronic  infection  from  which  he  suffered 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  lifelong  member  of  the  local  medical 
society,  Breakey  was  honored  by  being 
made  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  in  1903.  He  was  also 
honored  by  membership  in  the  American 
Dermatological  Association,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1902. 

Dr.  Breakey  was  a  man  of  delte^tful 
persona!ir\',  whose  graciousncss  and  lov- 
able qualities  endeared  him  to  all  of  his 
medical  colleagues.  During  the  seven 
years  of  his  professonhip  die  dqpartment 


made  commendable  progress,  and  in 

1 91 2,  when  he  retired  because  of  ill. 
health,  the  Department  of  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology  at  the  University  of 
Midiigan  was  one  of  the  few  independent 
departments  of  dermatology  and  syphi- 
lology in  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

After  his  retirement  Breakey  lived  in 
Ann  Arbor  for  an  additional  tluee  years. 

He  died  in  February,  1915,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  is  remembered  as  a  loyal 
alumnus  and  a  (Moneer  in  a  new  field  of 
medical  practice. 

In  1912,  following  Breakey 's  retire- 
ment, the  professorship  of  dermatology 
and  qrphildogy  was  filled  by  Udo  Julius 
Wile  (Columbia  *04,  M.D.  Johns  Hop- 
kins '07). 

Immediately  after  he  had  obtained  his 
medical  degree  Dr.  Wile  had  served  as  an 

intern  in  die  Charite  Hospital  of  Berlin 
for  one  year  and  had  pursued  graduate 
studies  in  dermatology  and  syphilology 
during  the  next  d^teen  months  at  die 
universities  of  Bern,  I^uis,  and  Berlin.  At 
that  time  he  also  became  a  student  of 
Professor  Paul  G.  Unna,  of  Hamburg,  in 
whose  home  he  lived  for  several  months. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
practiced  in  New  York  City  until,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
in  the  University.  He  began  active  serv- 
ice in  September,  1912. 

Owing  to  the  cordial  support  of  his 
colleagues  and  of  the  deans  under  whom 
he  has  served.  Dr.  Wile  has  been  enabled 
to  build  upon  Dr.  Breakey's  foundation 
one  of  the  most  active  university  clinics 
in  dermatology  and  syphilology  in  the 
country. 

Through  the  year  1937  twenty-^even 
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men  had  graduated  from  the  service  of 
dermatology  of  the  department.  Of  this 
group  several  have  reached  national  and 
intemadonal  <&tiiicdon.  The  first  assist- 
ant of  the  department,  Dr.  John  Hinch- 
man  Stokes  ('08,  after  having  es- 

tablished the  syphilis  and  dermatology 
dqMUtments  at  tJie  Mayo  dinic,  became 
Duhring  professor  of  dermatology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  now  holds.  Dr.  Stokes  is 
an  outstandif^  syphilologist  and  has 
achieved  wide  distinction,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  effective  practice, 
but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
health.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Dermatological  Association  and  in  1936 
was  elected  its  president. 

Dr.  Francis  £.  Senear  ('12,  '14m)  has 
become  a  dermatosyirfulologjst  of  great 
distinction.  He  is  professor  of  dermatol- 
ogy and  syphilology  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Medical  School  and  is  in  acdve 
pracdce  in  Chicaga  Both  Dr.  Senear  and 
Dr.  Stokes  have  established  schools  of 
their  own,  properly  trained  graduates  of 
which  have  already  attained  national 
reptttadons.  Senear  is  a  member  of  die 
American  Dermatological  Association 
and  has  been  chairman  of  the  Section 
of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  of  the 
American  Medical  Assodadon. 

Dr.  Joseph  Alexander  Elliott  (South- 
em  University  '10,  Michigan  '14m)  was 
the  third  member  of  Dr.  Wile's  staff.  He 
proved  himsdf  an  excellent  teacher,  and 
during  Wile's  absence  for  military  serv- 
ice during  World  War  I,  FJliott,  as 
Acting  Professor,  carried  the  teaching 
and  other  responsibilides  of  the  depart- 
ment with  admirable  executive  ability. 
Dr.  Elliott  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Dermatological  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Lyie  Boyle  Kingery  ('14,  'i6ot), 

now  professor  of  dermatology  and  syph- 
ilology at  the  University  of  Oregon,  was 
the  first  member  of  the  staff  in  the  der- 


matology and  syphilology  service  to  re- 
main for  the  full  period  of  four  years  and 
also  the  first  to  have  reached  professorial 
rank  in  the  University.  He  is  an  ad- 
mirable teacher  and,  in  spite  of  a  very 
heav^'  practice,  has  maintained  his  in- 
terest in  scientific  investigation.  He  has 
devdoped  a  strong  department  at  his 
university  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Kingery  was  followed  by  Dr.  Harther 

Lewis  Keim  ('15,  'lyw,  M.S.  '23),  who 
was  with  the  department  nine  years  and 
who  also  reached  professorial  rank.  In 
addition  to  his  semce  in  the  department 
and  his  contributions  to  the  research  and 
literature  in  this  subject,  Keim  spent  a 
year  at  the  Union  Pekin  Medical  College, 
China,  as  an  exchange  professor.  Upon 
his  return  he  established  himsdf  in  pro^ 
tice  in  Detroit. 

Dr.  Carroll  Spaulding  Wright  ('17, 
'19m),  die  sixth  gradtiate  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  fortunate  in  securing  Pro- 
fessor J.  F.  Schamburg  of  Philadelphia 
as  his  associate.  Wright  became  as- 
dstant  professor  and  subsequently  as- 
sociate professor  in  the  Graduate  Sdiool 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  elected  professor  of  dermatology 
and  syphilology  at  Temple  University 
Medical  School. 

The  next  man  after  Dr.  Wright  to 
achieve  professorial  rank  was  Dr.  George 
H.  Bdote  ('23m,  M.S.  '27).  Bdote 
entered  the  department  in  1923,  served 
successively  as  intern,  resident,  and  in- 
structor, and  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  department  in  1928.  In 
1930  he  was  promoted  to  Assodate  Pro- 
fessor.  He  died  in  1941.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable teacher  and  an  excellent  admin, 
istrator,  and  he  made  signal  contributions 
to  the  literature. 

Among  the  other  staff  members  who 
remained  during  the  full  period  of  in- 
ternship and  graduated  are  many  who 
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have  university  associations  and  from 
whom  It  is  expected  and  hoped  that  more 
will  be  heard. 

The  Department  of  Dermatology  and 
Sy philology'  staff  had  in  1940,  in  addition 
to  Wile,  one  associate  proic&sor,  two 
instracton,  a  research  assistant,  two  as- 
sistant residents,  and  two  interns. 

In  the  earlier  days,  the  department 
was  housed  in  a  section  of  the  hospital, 
but  in  191 8,  upon  Wile's  recommenda- 
tion, a  separate  building,  aiFording  4,166 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  room  for 
twenty-five  beds,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
17,445.  The  building  was  torn  down  in 
1932,  after  the  department  was  accom- 
modated in  the  new  hospital.  Through 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  group,  the  department  has 
adequate  bed  facilities  and  not  infre- 


quently has  as  many  as  sixty  patients  in 
the  hospital  at  one  time.  The  department 
muntains  an  active  outpatie&t  service 
visited  by  approximately  nine  thousand 
patients  yearly. 

Through  the  adequate  budgets  al- 
lowed the  dqMutment  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  keep  pace  with  all  of  the  newer 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The 
department  not  only  has  been  from  the 
outset  ideally  equipped  to  perform  its 
duties  to  the  people  of  the  state  as  a 
helpful  integral  part  of  University  Hos- 
pital service,  but  also  has  been  enabled 
to  develop  a  comparatively  new  fidd  and 
to  equip  young  men  to  enter  it  with  die 
scientific  and  practical  background  re- 
quired of  competent  practitioners  and 
teachers. 

UM»J.WiLa 
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I.  The  Peuod  Endino  in  1908 

J^TT^HE  first  step  in  organi7ing  the 
11  Department  of  Medicine  was  the 
Jl  appointment  in  1848  of  Abram 
Soger  (Renssdaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
'31,  M.D.  Castleton  Medical  College 
[Vt.]  '35,  A.M.  hon.  Michigan  '52)  as 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.  He  had  been  Ptofessor  of 

Botany  and  Zoology  since  1842,  but 
apparently  never  conducted  classes  in 
medicine,  as  in  January,  1850,  Samuel 
Denton  (M.D.  Castleton  Medical  Col. 
lege  [Vt.]  '25)  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship in  medicine  as  well  as  to  that 
in  pathology,  and  Sager  was  assigned  to 
the  professonhtp  of  obstetrics  wd  dis- 
eases of  women.  In  1874  Sager  was  made 
Emeritus  Professor,  but  he  continued  to 
act  as  Dean  until  June,  1875,  when  he 
resigned  as  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed  establishment  of  a  department  of 
homeopathy  in  the  Medical  School. 

The  iirst  active  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  was  Samud  Denton, 
who  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Pathology  in  1850.  In  1837  he  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  first  Regents  and 
he  had  served  for  three  years;  later,  his 
interest  in  state  politics  led  to  service  in 
the  state  Senate  from  1845  to  1848. 

Aooording  to  Dr.  Williani  Fleming 
Btealuy,  I^ton  was  very  dignified  in 
manner  and  always  wore  a  high  hat.  He 
had  a  large  general  practice  and  was 
much  soa^t  in  consultation,  for  he  luui 
an  excellent  reputation  for  sound  judg- 
ment and  skill  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. A  great  advocate  of  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  many  types  of  illnesa,  he  espe- 
cially recommended  it  in  **oonsumptioa" 


and  in  the  later  stages  of  protracted 

fevers.  The  discrepancy  between  his 
views  and  those  of  Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Palmer, 
who  bitterly  opposed  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  all  forms,  was  quickly  noticed  by  the 
students,  who  sometimes  submitted  writ- 
ten questions  in  class  calling  attention  to 
the  opposing  opinions.  According  to  Dr. 
Yictat  C.  Vaughan,  Denton  "poanbly 
had  something  to  do  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Medical  School,  but  so  far  as 
I  can  learn  he  contributed  but  little  to 
its  reputation"  (Vaughan,  Doctor's 
Memories,  p.  T95).  He  died  in  Ann  Arbor, 
August  17,  i860.  To  succeed  him  Samuel 
Glasgow  Armor  (M.D.  Missouri  Medi- 
cal College  *44,  LL.D.  Franklin  '72)  was, 
in  i8fir,  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Principles  of  Medicine  and  Materia 
Medica,  although  the  title  was  changed 
at  once,  by  liis  request,  to  Professor  ol 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia 
Medica,  He  had  held  teaching  positions 
in  several  middle  western  medical  col- 
leges and  was  in  private  practice  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  when  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, which  he  retained  until  the  dose 
of  the  session  of  1867-68. 

Dr.  Aimor,  a  man  of  great  personal 
charm,  was  characterized  as  an  able 
teacher  and  lecturer,  although  he  will  not 
be  remembered  as  one  who  contributed 
impcntandy  to  die  advancement  of  med- 
icine. He  made  his  home  in  Detroit  and 
was  in  practice  there,  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  in  professional  partnership  with 
Dr.  Moses  Gunn,  who  was  then  "Pto- 
fessor  of  Surgery  in  the  University. 

Alonzo  Benjamin  Palmer  (M.D.  Col- 
1^  of  Physicians  and  Sui^geons  [West. 
Dist.,  N.  Y.]  '39,  LL.D.  Michigan  '81) 
became  asiociattd  with  the  University 
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in  1^54,  when  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics, 
ind  IXaetses  <^  Women  and  Children. 
Appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  two 
years  before,  he  was  listed  as  "not  on 
duty,"  presumably  because  of  his  desire 
to  sLCcamulate  more  funds  before  begin- 
ning an  academic  life.  For  a  time 
Palmer  attempted  to  maintain  a  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  but  soon  gave  this  up 
and  came  to  Ann  Arbor  to  live.  On  the 
death  of  Denton  in  i860  he  aasumed 
the  professorship  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  of  pzthoiogy 
and  materia  medica,  becoming,  a  year 
later,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  of  Pathology,  in 
1864  Professor  of  Patholog>',  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  and  Hygiene,  and  in 
1869  Professor  of  Pathology  and  the 
Practice  of  Medicine.  His  title  from  1880 
until  his  death  was  Professor  of  Pathol- 
ogy and  of  the  Piractice  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Medicine.  Thirty-three  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  teaching  medi- 
cine in  the  University;  the  last  twelve  of 
these  he  served  as  Dean. 

During  the  years  of  his  Kndenoe  in 
Ann  Arbor  Dr.  Palmer  was  an  active 
member  and  vestryman  of  Saint  An- 
drew's Church,  where  as  a  lay  reader  he 
often  conducted  services  and  taught  a 
students'  Bible  class.  With  Mrs.  Palmer 
he  gave  a  substantial  sum  toward  the 
erection  of  the  chnrdi  tower.  After  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1879  he  became 
a  warm  friend  of  Bishop  Harris  of  the 
Detroit  diocese  and  took  the  deepest  m- 
terest  in  the  founding  of  the  Hobart 
Guild.  In  1859,  when  l»  was  forty-four, 
he  made  his  first  European  trip.  His 
diary  shows  that  in  London  he  attended 
clinics  and  lectures  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital,  King's  College  Hos- 
pital, Saint  Thomas  Hospital,  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  the  Children's  Hospital. 
He  met  many  prominent  medical  men. 


among  them  Charles  Murchinson,  famed 
for  his  studies  on  fevers  and  tor  em- 
phasiang  the  unportanoe  of  milk  in  the 
spread  of  typhoid  fever.  He  spoke  of 
having  met  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  then 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  the  president  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Sir 
Alfred  B.  Garrod,  wdl  known  for  hb 
studies  on  gout. 

After  three  months  in  London  he  spent 
five  weeks  in  Paris.  There  he  vi«ted 
Charles  Eduard  Brown-S^uard,  who 
succeeded  Claude  Bernard  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  medicine  in  the 
CoIUge  de  France  in  1878  and  who  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  hh  experimental 
investigations  of  the  nervous  system.  He 
also  saw  Auguste  Neiaton,  one  of  the 
surgeons  to  Napoleon  III,  and  Alfred 
Armand  Louis  Marie  Velpeau,  sui^eon 
at  the  Charit^,  well  known  for  his  work 
on  surgical  anatomy  and  his  New  Ele- 
ments of  Operative  Surgery.  Palmer  was 
especially  interested  in  the  clinic  of 
Pierre-Adolph  Piorry,  inventor  of  the 
pleximeter  and  a  pioneer  in  mediate 
percussion.  In  his  diary  he  recorded: 
"Piorry  0*1  famous  for  his  percussion; 
pretends  to  tell  more  by  percussion  than 
anyone  else,  and  probably  can  do  it." 
This  is  of  interest  because  Pahner  was  a 
master  of  physical  diagnosis  himself  and 
drilled  his  students  thoroughly  in  its 
methods.  He  also  visited  the  clinic  of  Ar- 
mand Trousseau,  one  of  the  leading  cli- 
nicians and  medical  teadiers  of  I^ance. 

In  Dublin  he  spent  a  morning  with 
William  Stokes,  regius  professor  of 
medicine,  who,  as  early  as  1825,  had 
published  an  Introduction  to  the  Use  ef 
the  Stethoscope.  He  had  also  written  on 
cholera,  having  observed  the  Dublin  epi- 
demic of  1832,  and  was  well  known  for 
his  description  of  the  Stokes-Adams  syn- 
drome and  for  his  contributions  to  the 
literature  dealing  with  diseases  of  the 
chest,  heart,  and  aorta. 

As  a  delegate  of  the  American  Medical 
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Association,  Palmer  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  met  and  heard  the  most  illus- 
trious scientific  men  of  Great  Britain. 
Later,  at  Edinburgh,  he  called  upon  Sir 
James  Young  Simpson,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personalities  nf  his  time,  who 
was  the  first  to  employ  chloroform  as  an 
anesthetic.  He  also  made  many  contri- 
bttti<Mis  to  obstetrics  and  gynecology  and 
was  greatly  interested  in  improving  the 
status  of  hospitals. 

The  European  trip  was  doubtless  a 
great  inspiration  to  Palmer,  for  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  finest  type  of  physi- 
cians and  medical  teachers  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  visited  most  of 
the  imp<Mrtant  hosfntals  and  medical 
schools.  Why  he  did  not  visit  Germany 
is  not  known.  The  French,  however,  had 
contributed  most  of  the  advancements 
in  medtdne  until  aboat  185a 

On  his  return  Palmer  entered  into  his 
work  with  enthusiasm.  Apparently  he 
was  an  inspiring  teacher;  he  sincerely  en- 
joyed lecturing  and  was  always  ready  to 
suAiatitute  for  other  lecturers  in  emer- 
gencies, or  to  add  new  lectures  of  his  own 
if  he  thought  there  was  a  need  for  them. 
The  memorial  to  him  stated; 

His  lectures  were  at  first  fully  written  out 
but  latterly  he  took  briefer  notes  into  the  lec- 
ture room,  carefully  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged. He  never  appeared  before  his  dass 
without  looking  over  his  notes  and  getting  his 
subject  wdl  in  hand;  he  was  constandy  re- 
writing and  rearranging  his  lectures,  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  scientific  advancemettt. 
{Memorial  of ...  .  Palmer,  p.  167.) 

That  he  was  thorough  and  meticulous  in 
the  examination  of  patients  may  be  sur- 
mised by  his  comments  on  Dr.  Walshe, 
whose  dinic  he  visited  in  London; 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  Dr. 
Walshe's  dinical  exercises  in  the  hospital.  I 
have  never  witnessed  more  searching,  exact, 
and  inteUigent  examination  of  patients,  par- 


ticularly in  all  cases  of  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  minute  care  exer- 
cised in  physical  explorations,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  witnessing  his  procedures, 
and  hearing  his  remarks,  with  occasional  ex- 
aminations of  particular  sounds,  he  is  un- 
usually discriminative  and  precise  in  his  ob- 
servations, and  very  just  in  his  conclusions. 
{Mmm^^. . .  Palnmt  p.  27.) 

Breakey  says  that  Palmer  was  "ener- 
getic, ambitious,  industrious,  and  loved 
teaching."  To  the  alumni  attending  the 
Commencement  of  1888,  the  year  follow- 
ing Palmer's  death.  Dr.  Elijah  H. 
Pilcher  characterized  him  as  follows: 

[He  was]  earnest  and  methodical,  learned 
and  painstaking,  pure  and  stainless  in  his  life, 
kindly  and  benevolent,  tenacious  of  what  he 
thought  to  be  r^ht,  devoted  to  the  inteiests 
of  the  University;  for  more  than  a  generation 
of  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  t£  the  medical  faculty.  {Mtmarud 
of . . .  Pmimer,  p.  170.) 

Vaughan  commented,  in  A  DoUor's 
Minaries  (pu  199): 

He  drilled  his  students  ad  naustMi  in  the 

employment  of  instruments  of  precision;  aus- 
cultation and  percussion  were  not  only  his 
favorite  hobbies,  but  in  their  use  he  showed 
great  skill.  I  remember  how  proudly  he  ex- 
hibited to  me  the  first  laryngoscope  I  ever 
saw. 

Although  he  was  an  ardent  Whig  and 
abolitionist,  his  Civil  War  service  was 
relatively  brief.  He  resigned  a  commis- 
sion as  surgeon  of  the  2d  Regiment  of 
Michigan  Volunteers  on  September  2j, 
1861,  after  a  service  of  five  months,  to 
resume  his  University  teaching. 

In  i86j  he  accepted  the  chair  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  College  in  Pittsfidd, 
Massachtisetts,  and  during  his  first  sum- 
mer of  service  there  also  gave  the  lectures 
on  materia  medica.  The  plan  of  holding 
two  professorships  dmultaneomly  at 
difiernit  medical  institutiatts  was  not 
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unusual  and  apparently  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Univeretty.  At  least  two  other 
medical  teacfaera  of  the  Univer^it)  had  a 
similar  arrangement:  Corydon  J..  Ford, 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  lectured  in  his 
subject  at  die  same  institution,  and 
Armor,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  and  Materia  Medica,  lectured 
at  the  Long  Island  Hospital  Medical 
College.  This  arrangement  was  possible 
because  the  University's  term  of  medi- 
cal instruction  lasted  only  six  months. 
In  1877  the  annual  term  of  the  Medical 
Department  at  Ann  Arbor  was  extended 
to  nine  months,  causing  a  conflict  with 
Palmer's  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  which 
he  had  held  since  1869.  During  the  school 
year  1877-78,  by  lecturing  twice  daily, 
he  managed  to  give  the  full  number  of 
lectures  at  both  places. 

At  the  suggestion  of  many  of  his  for- 
mer pupils  Pahner  wrote  a  textbook,  /I 
Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Practice  nf 
Medicine,  which  appeared  in  1883  in  two 
volumes  of  about  nine  hundred  pages 
each.  Although  its  immediate  reception 
was  flattering  this  work  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  ^reat  success.  .According  to 
Vaughan,  "Had  it  been  presented  fifteen 
years  earlier  it  would  have  had  a  wide 
circulation,  but  it  came  just  when  the 
new  medicine  was  supplanting  the  old 
and  is  now  unknown  and  unused" 
Doctor's  Memories^  p.  199). 

Dr.  Palmer  was  not  a  prolific  writer, 
as  there  are  only  twelve  publications  re- 
corded in  his  memorial  book.  I'hey  deal 
with  homeopathy,  the  effects  of  alcohol 
and  temperance  teachings,  the  cause  of 
typhoid  fever,  sulphate  of  quinine,  epi- 
demic cholera,  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation of  internal  organs,  and  medical 
teaching.  His  president's  address  before 
the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  in 
1873  had  the  title,  "Law  and  Intelligence 
in  Nature  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Race  in  Accwdance  with  Law." 


During  the  last  decade  of  Palmer's  life 
many  changes  oocuned  in  the  Medical 

School  which  had  his  support  and  the 
benefit  of  his  influence.  Two  pavilions 
were  added  in  1876  to  the  residence 
which  served  as  a  hos|MtaI  on  the  nordi 
side  <^  the  campus,  and  this  greatly  in- 
creased the  bed  capacity;  in  1877  the 
sessions  were  extended  from  six  to  nine 
months;  in  1880  attendance  for  three 
yean  was  required  for  graduation;  a 
more  extended  course  in  physiological 
chemistry  was  begun  in  1878;  and  in 
1879  practical  work  in  physiology  was 
instituted  (the  course  in  physiolo^cal 
chemistry  had  previously  been  limited 
to  urinalysis). 

The  following  items  from  the  Calendar 
of  1884-85  illustrate  the  subjects  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  department 
and  the  time  devoted  to  them ;  Urinaly- 
sis, twelve  weeks  of  afternoon  work; 
Physical  Diagnosis,  thirty-two  hours  in 
lecture  room  and  hospitd;  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  180  hours  in  the  general 
lecture  room;  and  Clinical  Medicine,  148 
hours  in  the  Hospital  amphitheater. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Palmer  in  1887, 
Dr.  Henry  Francis  LeHunte  Lyster  ('58, 
'60W,  A.M.  '61)  was  made  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Medicine,  and  he  served  in 
thiscapadtyin  1888-89  in  i889-9a 
Apparently  he  continued  his  practice  in 
Detroit  while  he  was  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  in  the  University.  It 
was  during  Dr.  Lyster's  regime  that  the 
separate  Dqiartment  of  I^thology  was 
created. 

No  professor  of  internal  medicine  was 
appointed  for  the  year  1890-91,  but  the 
acting  head  was  Dr.  Walter  Shield  Chris- 
topher (M.D.  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
[Cinn.]  '8j),  who  was  listed  as  Lecturer 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Climcal  Medicine.  Dr.  Geoige 
Dock's  caqdanation  was  as  Mows: 
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All  professors  were  elected  as  lecturers  and 
only  given  the  title  of  Professor  if,  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  were  reconmended  lor 
full  title  with  indefinite  tenure.  Christopher 
was  a  very  bright  fellow  but  more  interested 
in  pediatrica.  Mewent  to  Gucagoin  1891  and 
became  «  very  popolar  consultant,  but  died 
young. 

George  Dock  (M.D.  Pennsylvania  '84, 
A.M.  hon.  Harvard  '95,  ScD.  hon. 
Pennsylvania  '04)  was  die  next  ap- 
ptuntee  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  clinical  medi- 
cme.  This  was  an  important  appoint- 
ment, as  he  probably  contributed  more 
to  the  development  of  the  department 
than  any  other  professor  before  or 
since.  In  addition  to  his  remarkable 
natural  ability  as  a  physician,  teacher, 
and  investigator,  he  had  received  the 
advantages  of  the  best  medical  edu- 
cation obtainable  at  that  time.  After 
his  graduation  from  Pennsylvania,  he 
served  as  an  intern  at  Saint  Mary's 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  then  spent 
two  years  in  study  at  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Frankfort,  and  Vienna.  Medicine  at  this 
time  was  developing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
German  medicine  was  conceded  to  be  the 
most  progressive  in  the  world.  Dock  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  in  1887  as  an 
assistant  in  clinical  pathology,  under  the 
influence  of  William  Osier  and  John  M. 
Musser,  two  of  the  most  inspirmg  medi- 
cal teachers  of  all  time.  These  experi- 
ences must  have  had  a  large  share  in  de* 
veloping  his  scientific  knowledge  and  his 
teaching  ability,  which  endeared  him  to 
many  classes  of  students  at  the  Univer- 
«ty. 

The  status  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  apparently  was  none  too  satis- 
factory in  the  few  years  prior  to  Dock's 
arrival.  At  die  time  of  his  i^ipointment, 
the  Michigan  Daily  reported  that  the 
chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine had  had  a  "checkered  career,  as 
more  than  die  ordinary  changes  [had] 


caused  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  the  medical  students.  This  feel- 
ing (hadj  been  dissipated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Dodc.*'  He  took  up  his  work 
in  September,  1891.  In  the  following  year 
Aldred  Scott  Warthin  (Indiana  '88, 
Michigan  '91OT,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '93,  LL.D. 
Indiana  '28)  was  appointed  Demon- 
strator of  Clinicd  Medicine.  According 
to  Dock: 

There  were  no  available  doctors  in  the  city 
to  act  as  volunteers  and  on  account  of  my 
late  appointment  there  were  no  senior  men 
available  to  assist  with  the  teaching.  War- 
thin  and  I  were  hteraily  on  full  time,  working 
in  the  hospital  or  on  outpatients  from  eight 
to  six,  and  ohm  scebg  patients  at  ni^. 

The  conditioii  of  affairs  on  his  amval 
may  be  summarized  by  his  own  wotds: 

Before  my  time  medical  patients  were 
rarely  admitted  to  the  hospital.  The  space 
was  filled  with  operative  cases.  When  I  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  there  were  no  medical 
patients  in  sight,  and  I  gave  my  first  clinic  on 
a  private  patient  of  D^.  Breakey  who  had 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  Very  soon  we  sent  out, 
with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  letters  to 
physicians  and  preachers  saying  that  there 
was  an  outpatient  service  in  the  hospital  for 
medical  cases  and  that  the  attendants  (War- 
thin  and  I)  would  see  indigent  patients  or 
any  referred  by  physicKins  at  their  homes.  We 
quickly  gathered  up  a  lot  of  good  stuff. 
(From  a  letter  written  on  March  I,  1937,  to 
Richard  C.  Boelkins,  a  fourth-year  medical 
student  at  the  University.) 

During  Dock's  early  days  at  the  Hos- 
pital the  clinical  facilities  of  the  Medical 
School  were  greatly  improved  by  the 
completion  of  the  Catiierine  Stteet  Hos- 
pital in  December,  1891,  providing  at 
first  sixtv-fuur  beds.  This  was  later 
known  as  the  West  Hospital. 

Dr.  Dock  will  be  remembered  for  his 
many  fine  qualities  and  for  the  important 
innovations  he  introduced  into  medical 
teaching  at  the  University.  He  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  oigantzing  lab- 
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oratory  methods  of  teaching  and  in  re- 
organizing the  course  in  auscultation  and 
peicuMioo.  He  Hkewise  insisted  that  die 
work  in  medicine  should  not  consist  of 
the  repetition  of  lectures  in  two  succes- 
sive years,  as  had  previously  been  the 
custom. 

His  bibliography  for  the  eighteen  years 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Medical  School 
contains  eighty-three  medical  articles. 
They  deal  tndi  many  different  topics  and 
indicate  his  thorough  knowledge  and 
broad  interest  in  clinical  medicine. 
Among  the  subjects  to  which  he  made 
original  contributions  were  chlomma, 
leukemia,  Banti's  disease,  Hod^dn's  dis- 
ease, malaria,  amoebic  dysentery,  osteo- 
malacia, endocarditis,  coronary  throm- 
bons,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  lobar 
pneumonia.  In  addition,  he  wrote  the 
section  dealing  with  endocrinology'  in 
Osier's  Modem  Medicine,  published  in 
1909  and  recognized  as  die  leading  sy». 
tem  of  medicine  in  the  English  language 
at  that  time.  Dock  edited  and  contrib- 
uted additions  to  the  volume  Diseases  0/ 
the  Heart  ( 1 908),  in  Nothnagel's  Encyclo- 
pedia  ^  Practical  Mediciney  which  was 
the  translation  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
systems  of  medicine  published  in  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Dock's  interest  in  tuberculosis 
is  shown  by  his  pubOcations  on  diis  sub- 
ject, including  one  in  T902  on  "Some 
Reasons  Why  There  Should  Be  a  Hospi- 
tal for  Consumptives  in  Connection  with 
the  University  Hospital." 

His  wide  interest  in  the  constant  ad- 
vances of  medicine  led  him,  in  associa- 
tion with  Vaughan  and  Warthin,  to  de- 
vote much  time  and  thought  to  the  de. 
velopment  of  the  Medical  Library.  As  a 
result,  early  in  the  history  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  a  remarkably  complete  library 
was  organized.  His  interest  in  this  work 
led  in  1907  to  an  article  on  "The  Medical 
Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 

Many  young  medical  students,  stimu- 
lated by  Dock's  teaching,  later  came  to 


occupy  positions  of  prominence  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Aldred  Scott  Warthin,  one 
of  his  first  associates,  became  Ptofesssor 
of  Pathology  in  the  University.  Dr. 

David  Murray  Cowie  became  Instruc- 
tor in  Pediatrics  in  1905,  and  in  later 
years  served  as  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
and  Infectious  Diseases  and  head  of 
that  department.  Dr.  James  Rae  Arneill 
(Lawrence  '90,  Michigan  '94?w,  LL.D. 
Lawrence  '23),  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was 
Instructor  in  Internal  Medicine  from 
1898  to  1903,  and  later  became  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Colo^ 
rado.  Dr.  Roger  Sylvester  Morris  ('00, 
*02m)  was  later  associated  with  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  hnally  became  professor  of 
medtdne  at  die  Untvennty  of  Gndn- 
nati.  Dr.  James  Gerrit  Van  Zwaluwen- 
hurg  ('98,  '08m)  became  Professor  of 
Roentgenology  in  the  University.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  group  named,  many  oth^ 
ers  who  were  Ida  students  and  who  in 
some  instances  were  associated  with  him 
on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  went 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
became  the  leading  consultants  and  prac- 
titioners in  their  communities. 

In  1896  Dr.  Dock  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion as  professor  of  medicine  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  but  he 
declined  it.  He  left  in  1908  to  become 
professor  of  medicine  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, and  later  accepted  a  chair  in 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  which 
he  resigned  in  1922  to  take  up  private 
practice  in  Pasadena. 

Cravs  C  Srvnoit 

n.  The  Years  1908-47 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Dock, 
the  dean  and  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  (then  called  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery)  attempted  at 
first  to  obtain  Dr.  Rufus  Cole  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  as  his  successor.  In 
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declining  their  offer  Cole  mentioned 
Albion  Walter  Hewlett  (California  '95, 
M.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '00)  as  a  possibility 
and  recommended  him  in  the  highest 
terms  to  the  Regents,  who  in  1908  ap- 
pointed him  Professor  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine and  Director  of  the  Clinical  Labora- 
tory. This  position  he  held  until  1916, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  professor  of 
medicine  at  I.eland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. While  at  Ann  Arbor  Hewlett 
made  a  rather  extensive  study  of  the 
hkiod  flow  in  the  aim  in  various  dinical 
conditions  and  wrote  a  book  on  the 
Functional  Pafholo^  oj  Internal  Diseases^ 
accepted  as  an  authoritative  work  on 
this  subject. 

Hewlett  was  one  of  the  first  men  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  medicine  in  an 
important  medical  school  whose  chief  in- 
terest lay  in  the  functional  rather  dian  in 
the  structural  aspects  of  disease — in 
pathologic  physiologA'  rather  than  in 
pathologic  anatomy.  He  had  a  strong  in- 
stinct for  research,  and  his  reputatioa 
rested  more  upon  his  attainments  in  die 
field  of  productive  scholarship  than  upon 
his  renown  as  a  clmician.  Dunng  his  stay 
at  Ann  Arbor  he  was  continuously  en- 
gaged in  research  himself  and  did  his  ut- 
most to  stimulate  his  assistants  to  do 
likewise.  Although  the  salary  he  received 
from  the  University  was  small  Judged  by 
present  standards,  he  refused  to  open  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
would  not  grant  this  privilege  to  his 
asnstants. 

Dr.  Hewlett  was  not  a  spectacular 
teacher  or  clinician,  unlike  Dr.  Dock, 
whose  striking  personality  immediately 
made  a  strong  and  lasting  impresston 
upon  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  One  of  Hewlett's  most  striking 
traits  was  his  mtellectual  honesty.  When 
he  made  a  mntake  in  diagnoris  ht  ac- 
knowledged it  fredy  and  without  em- 
barrassment and  never  offered  an  excuse. 
His  mind  was  of  the  very  first  caliber. 


but  he  never  paraded  his  knowledge  or 

sought  to  dramatize  his  lectures  and 
clinics.  In  his  character  there  was  no 
taint  of  selfishness.  He  took  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  his  assistants,  and 
when  he  worked  with  them  on  a  problem 
or  directed  their  research  he  saw  to  it 
that  they  received  more  than  their  full 
share  of  credit  for  the  work  done.  When 
the  time  came  for  them  to  leave  the  de- 
partment he  did  all  in  his  power  to  help 
them  pursue  their  chosen  careers  and 
foUoweid  their  progress  with  great  per- 
sonal interest. 

Of  the  men  who  were  associated  with 
Dr.  Hewlett,  Dr.  James  Howard  Agnew 
('07,  A.M.  '08,  'lOMi)  became,  for  a  time, 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Alabama;  Dr.  Luther  Fiske  Warren 
(07,  '09OT),  professor  of  medicine  at 
Long  Island  Medical  College;  and  Dr. 
Van  Zwaluwenbui^,  Professor  of  Roent- 
genology in  the  University. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  University 
Hewlett  called  attention  to  a  recent  epi- 
demic of  scarlet  fever  in  the  medical 
wards  and  pointed  out  the  great  need  for 
a  contagious  hospital.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  what  has  been  said  of  his 
chief  interests*  that  in  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  primary  function  of  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  was  to  supply  the  iMedi- 
cal  School  with  the  dinicikl  material 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  its  stu- 
dents and  for  the  investigation  of  disease, 
or  whether  one  of  its  major  functions  was 
to  furnish  medical  sendee  to  die  dtizeas 
of  the  state  of  Michigan,  he  championed 
the  former  view. 

When  he  first  came  to  Michigan  the 
instruction  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
dne  was  confined  to  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  A  junior  course  in  clinical  micros- 
copy, given  four  times  a  year  and  once 
during  die  summer  session,  had  as  its 
purpose  instruction  in  the  technique  em- 
ployed in  the  examination  of  the  blood, 
sputum,  stomach  contents,  and  cso^^ta. 
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and  dealt  also  with  the  diagnostic  sig- 
nificance of  the  data  furnished  by  these 
methods,  it  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
junior  instructor  in  the  de|>artment  and 
was  given  in  turn  by  Dr.  Warren,  Dr. 
Harry  Burke  Schmidt  ('i  im),  Dr.  Frank 
N.  Wilson  ('11,  '13m),  and  Dr.  Quintcr 
den  Gilbert  ('09,  A.M.  '10,  '14m).  In  a 
second  junior  course,  at  first  called 
Auscultation  and  Percussion  anil  later 
Physical  Diagnosis,  instruction  was  given 
in  die  technique  of  the  physical  examina^ 
tion  of  the  patient  and  in  the  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  data  obtained.  This  course 
was  conducted  at  first  by  Van  Zwalu- 
wenburg  and  later  by  die  senior  instruc- 
tor in  the  department. 

A  third  course  consisted  in  the  pres- 
entation of  typical  cases  illustrating  the 
more  common  internal  diseases  occurring 
in  the  Hospital.  At  each  meeting  the  class 
was  quizzed  on  the  subject  presented  at 
the  preceding  meeting.  These  clinics, 
given  by  Dr.  Hewlett,  covered  etiology, 
symptomatology,  and  physical  signs. 
Differential  diagnosis  and  treatment 
were  left  for  consideration  in  the  senior 
year.  A  second  part  in  this  course,  given 
by  an  assistant,  consisted  in  assigned 
reading,  quizzes,  and  frequent  written 
tests,  and  dealt  with  diseases  less  com- 
mon and  not  ordinarily  encountered  in 
the  Hospital.  This  didacdc  work  was  later 
given  up  in  favor  of  additional  clinics. 

In  the  senior  year  Dr.  Hewlett  gave 
two  clinics  weekly,  at  which  cases  were 
presented  and  the  diagnosis,  diflferendal 
diagnosis,  and  appropriate  treatment 
were  fully  discussed.  On  each  clinic  day 
he  selected  the  cases  and  spent  some 
time  in  preparing  his  material.  The 
mi^}or  course  of  the  senior  year  was  "case 
taking,"  in  which  the  students,  by  sec- 
tions, were  assigned  the  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  m^ical  wards.  Ordinarily 
the  students  worked  in  pairs,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  history  and  routine 
laboratory  tests,  and  were  expected  to 


complete  these  with  as  great  dispatch  as 
possible.  The  data  collected  by  them 
were  incorporated  in  the  Hospital  rec- 
ords, and  th«r  work  was  supervised  but 
was  not  repeated  by  the  house  officer  in 
charge  of  the  ward.  The  students  were 
also  expected  to  make  a  complete  physi- 
cal examinadon  and  to  keep  progress 
notes,  but  this  material  was  collected 
solely  for  their  own  use  and  did  not  be- 
come a  part  of  the  permanent  record. 
During  daily  ward  rounds  by  Hew- 
lett or  the  senior  instructor  the  students 
presented  their  cases  for  discussion. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  "medical 
staff*'  was  appointed,  consisting  of  a 
small  group  of  students,  selected  because 
of  their  scholastic  standing  or  interest  in 
internal  medicine.  These  students  were 
assigned  medical  cases  throughout  the 
year  instead  of  merely  during  the  period 
when  the  section  to  which  they  belonged 
was  on  the  medical  wards.  Hewlett 
made  special  rounds  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing for  their  benefit,  and  the  cases  aa- 
sicned  to  them  were  then  presented. 

In  191 1  an  introductory  course  in 
physical  diagnosis  for  sophomore  stu- 
dents was  given  for  the  first  dme  by  Dr. 
Warren.  It  was  continued  by  the  junior 
instructors  who  followed  him.  In  1915 
Hewlett  offered  a  one-hour  course  in 
pathoh)9C  frfiysiology. 

Up  to  this  time  very  little  provision  for 
the  care  of  outpatients  had  been  made  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine.  In  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  office  of  die  Depart- 
ment of  Neurolog>'  an  occasional  out- 
patient was  seen  by  the  assistant  in 
medicine,  but  the  number  of  outpatients 
gradually  increased,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  some  provision  for  them. 
After  declining  an  offer  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  1915-16  Dr.  Hew- 
lett requested  and  reoav«d  a  apecial  ap- 
propriation for  the  construcdon  of  an 
outpatient  service  in  the  basement  of  the 
medical  wing  of  the  old  University  Hos- 
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pital.  Shortly  after  this  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  medicine  at  Leland  Stanford. 

Dr.  Hewlett  was  succeeded  by  Nellis 
Barnes  Poster  (Amherst  '98,  M.D.  Johns 
Hopkins  *02),  who  had  pursued  post- 
graduate studies  in  various  European  in- 
stitutions before  becoming  associated 
with  Cornell  Medical  College  in  New 
York  City. 

Foster  arrived  in  Ann  Arbor  in  the  fall 
of  191 6  and  found  the  department  estab- 
lished in  the  old  Medical  Ward,  which 
burned  in  1927.  This  building  had 
twenty-three  beds,  and  there  was  no  for- 
mal outpatient  service.  A  small  room, 
measuring  about  five  by  ten  feet,  pro- 
vided the  only  available  space  for  experi- 
mental work.  From  this  the  work  in  ex- 
p>crimental  medicine  developed.  In  order 
that  the  department  could  have  more 
space  Vaughan  permitted  Dr.  Louis 
Harry  Newburgh  (Harvard  '05,  M.D. 
ibid.  '08)  to  work  in  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory in  the  basement  of  the  West  Medi- 
cal Building. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Foster  arrived  he  was 
assigned  space  in  an  old  building  which 
had  formerly  housed  the  Hospital  laun- 
dry, and  the  Regents  appropriated  about 
fdfiOQ  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory 
equipment  for  it.  The  one  large  room  of 
this  building  was  over  the  Hospital  fur- 
nace and  was  very  hot  in  summer,  es- 
pedaUy  as  the  structure  also  had  a  sheet- 
iron  roof.  The  room  was  so  dark  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  electric  lights 
turned  on  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  An 
Lrdiaped  room  was  partitioned  off,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  divide  it  into 
four  small  laboratories.  Small  experi- 
mental animals,  such  as  guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits,  were  kept  «t  one  end.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  room  was  used  for  teach- 
ing purposes. 

Dr.  Foster  had  a  very  high  regard  fat 
Vaughan,  Novy,  Warthin,  Huber,  and 
others  of  the  faculty,  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  their  reputations 


that  he  was  attracted  to  Ann  Arbor.  He 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  did  much 
teaching.  He  acted  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Newburgh  and  Dr.  Mark  Marshall 
(Earlham  '02,  Michigan  '05,  'o8OT),each 
of  whom  had  charge  of  a  ward. 

Dr.  Foster  had  served  in  his  position 
for  only  five  or  six  months  when  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I. 
Shortly  afterward  he  suddenly  left  the 
University,  as  a  result  of  a  misunder- 
standing with  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  was 
then  Dean,  and  joined  the  Medical  Corps 
of  fhe  United  States  Army.  The  differ- 
ences with  Dr.  Vaughan  probably  were 
not  initiated  by  Dr.  Foster,  and  apol- 
ogies were  offered  to  him  later.  He  was  a 
most  pleasing  type  of  physician,  exceed- 
ingly well  grounded  in  clinical  medicine, 
and  beloved  by  all  members  of  the  de- 
partment. 

When  Dr.  Foster  left  Ann  Arbor, 
Newburgh  was  advised  by  Vaughan  that 
he  was  to  be  the  acting  head  of  the 
department,  but  was  cauti<med  that  he 
could  not  have  a  free  hand  in  conducting 
the  department,  as  he  could  not  have 
control  of  its  budget,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  the  privilege  of  recom- 
mending new  appointments.  Newburgh 
was  then  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  select  a  successor,  but  atter  consider- 
ing several  physicians  of  imminence  in 
the  Middle  West  and  East,  the  commit- 
tee was  liiscluuged,  as  it  could  not  obtain 
a  suitable  man  for  the  position. 

Newburgh  had  come  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1916  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Foster.  He  had  served 
for  four  years  as  alumni  assistant  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  working  with 
Dr.  James  Howard  Means,  later  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  that  institution, 
and  Dr.  William  Townsend  Porter,  then 
professor  of  phynology.  Hb  investiga- 
tions during  this  interval  were  concerned 
chiefly  with  studies  on  the  respiration, 
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the  circxilatory  rate,  and  the  effect  of 
str>'chnine  on  the  blood  pressure  in  pa- 
tients with  pneumonia.  Upon  arrival  in 
Ann  Arbor  he  immediately  began  to  de- 
velop an  experimental  laboratory  which, 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  has  now  grown 
into  the  splendidly  equipped  nutrition 
laboratory  that  functions  as  a  unit  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine.  Dr. 
Newburgh  served  as  active  head  of  the 
department  in  1917-18,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Clinical  Investiga^ 
tion  in  Internal  Medicine  in  1922. 

Hugh  Cabot  (Har\'ard  '94,  M.D.  ihd. 
'98),  then  Dean  of  the  School,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  President  for  1921-11  statedt 
'*It  is  believed  to  be  essential  for  the 
satisfactorv'  conduct  of  this  Department 
that  we  should  obtain  the  services  of  a 
well-trained  physidan  with  broad  dini- 
cal  experience  and  a  wide  knowledge  of 
die  practice  of  medicine."  He  recom- 
mended Louis  Marshall  Warheld  (Johns 
Ifopkins  '97,  M.D.  iUd,  '01),  stating 
that  "his  experience  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  as  a  consultant  assures  us 
a  broad  type  of  approach  in  the  problems 
of  medicine.**  Dr.  Warfidd's  appoint- 
ment began  In  I9II,  and  he  continued  to 
serve  as  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  internal 
Medicine  until  1915.  He  was  not  happy 
in  his  position  at  the  University,  how- 
ever, because  of  certain  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  School  and  because  of  various 
controversies  which  had  arisen,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  arrival  in  Ann  Arbor. 
He  resigned  in  19^  ?  and  returned  to  his 
practice  in  Milwaukee. 

Warfidd  was  followed  by  Preston 
Manasseh  Hickey  ('88,  M.D.  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine  '92),  Professor  of 
Roentgenology,  who  kindly  consented  to 
be  temporary  administrative  head  of  the 
department  until  a  suitable  successor  to 
Warficld  could  be  appointed. 

James  Deacon  Bruce  (M.D.  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  '96) 


was  Director  of  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Medicine  for  the  years  1926-28. 
He  resigned  to  become  the  Director  of 
Postgraduate  Medicine  and  Vice-Pk«si- 
dent  of  the  University  in  charge  of 
University  relations.  During  his  direc- 
torship of  the  department,  the  Tubercu- 
losis Unit  was  started,  an  allergy  service 
was  developed,  and  the  Simpson  Memo> 
rial  Institute  was  built. 

Frakk  N.  Wilson 

III.  The  Period  Since  1927 

The  present  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Medidne  and  Director 

of  the  Thomas  Henry  Simpson  Memorial 
Institute  for  Medical  Research  is  Cyrus 
Cressey  Sturgis  (Washington  '13,  M.D. 
Johns  Hopkins  '17).  Before  coming  to 
Michigan  in  1917  as  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine and  Director  of  the  Simpson  Me- 
morial Institute  he  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  physician  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

The  last  year  that  Dr.  Bruce  was 
Director  of  the  Department  of  internal 
Medicine,  there  were  twenty-dght  mem- 
bers of  the  staff — a  director,  two  pro- 
fessors, three  assistant  professors,  eight 
instructors,  one  instructor  in  dietetics, 
four  research  asristants,  one  assistant, 
and  dght  inttms.  During  the  following 
year,  1928-29,  the  medical  staff  was 
increased  to  three  professors,  four  as- 
sistant profenors,  fifteen  instructors, 
dght  senior  interns,  and  eight  junior 
interns,  a  total  of  thirt>'-eight.  All 
members  of  professorial  rank  of  the 
original  stafF  were  retained,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  John  Barlow  Youmans  (Wis- 
consin '15,  M.S.  ibid.  '16,  M.D.  Johns 
Hopkins  '17),  who  resigned  to  accept  an 
assistant  professorship  in  internal  medi- 
dne at  Vanderbilt  University. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  professo- 
rial staff  of  the  department  m  1928  was 
Charles  Leonard  Brown  (Oklahoma  '19, 
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M.D.  ibid.  '21),  who  had  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
He  came  to  the  University  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

The  Department  of  Internal  Medicine 
had  previously  been  divided  into  several 
awvtees,  consisting  of  a  service  in  me. 
tabolism  headed  by  Dr.  Newburgh,  a 
cardiology  service  under  the  directorship 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  a  private  medical  service 
which  had  been  directed  by  Dr.  Bruce, 
and  a  tuberculosis  service  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  George  Alexander  Sherman 
(McGill  '19,  M.D.  ibid.  '04).  During 
the  year  1928-29  Sturgis  comUned  the 
cardiology,  metabolism,  and  private 
medical  services  with  those  of  general 
medicine.  This  allowed  Newburgh,  Wil- 
son, and  their  staflls  ample  opportunity 
to  continue  with  the  excellent  experi- 
mental work  that  rhcv  hail  done  in  the 
past  and  which  they  had  tound  difficult 
to  continue  because  of  the  heavy  clinical 
load  they  were  required  to  carry. 

John  Blair  Barnwell  (Trinity  College 
'17,  M.D.  Pennsylvania  '23)  was  brought 
to  the  department  as  Dnector  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Unit  in  November,  1938. 
He  had  been  research  instructor  in 
pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  fellow  and  acting  first  as- 
sistant of  the  Trudeau  Foundation. 

With  the  addition  of  the  special 
branches  of  medicine  to  general  medicine 
it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  teach- 
ing on  the  various  medical  wards.  In 
order  to  facilitate  handling  the  large 
number  of  students  at  that  time,  the 
medical  service  was  divided  into  four 
general  medical  services,  a  medical  out- 
patient service,  a  private  medical  service, 
a  tuberculosis  service,  and  a  diabetic  out- 
patient service.  The  work  of  the  students 
was  divided  equally  among  the  four 
services.  They  devoted  half  of  their  time 
to  the  medical  section  on  the  wards,  and 
each  group  alternated  between  two  in- 
stroctors.  The  other  half  of  the  time  in 


the  medical  section  was  spent  in  the  pri- 
vate medical  service,  the  tuberculosis 
service,  the  diabetic  outpatient  service, 
and  the  medical  outpatient  service.  The 
new  arrangement  allowed  more  individual 
attention  for  each  student  and  more  cases 
for  the  student  to  examine  than  had 
heretofore  been  possible.  The  general 
medical  services  were  also  reorganized  so 
that  each  attending  man  who  taught  the 
senior  students  was  a  member  of  the 
permanent  staff  and  of  professorial  rank. 
His  assistant  was  a  third-  or  fourth  year 
staff  member  of  the  rank  of  instructor 
who  also  tau^t  tiie  junior  section  in  the 
afternoon,  l^h  ward  was  under  the  (U- 
rection  of  an  assistant  resident  and  an  in- 
tern. Better  care  of  ward  patients  was 
possible,  and  teaching  for  both  the  stu- 
dent groups  and  the  younger  staff  men 
was  more  comprehensive  and  individual. 

The  department  by  1940  had  a  staff  of 
fifty-one  members — three  professors,  six 
associate  professors,  five  assistant  pro- 
fessors, seventeen  instructors,  three  re- 
search fellows,  one  mstructor  in  dietetics, 
nine  senior  interns,  and  seven  junior  in- 
terns. The  large stdF made  it  possible  to 
provide  postgraduate  instruction  for  the 
younger  members.  Interns  were  selected, 
who,  if  they  were  satisftictory,  could  be 
given  a  total  of  four  years*  truning  in 
internal  medicine.  Such  an  opportunity 
for  postgraduate  training  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  and  quality  of  men 
11^0  applied  for  internship  in  the  de- 
partment. In  the  early  period  of  Dr. 
Sturgis'  directorship  of  the  department 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  men  of  the  first 
rank  for  appointment  to  the  intern  staff. 
The  situation  changed  greatly,  until  in 
1937  sixty-five  applications  were  received 
for  seven  internships;  many  of  the  ap- 
plicants were  in  the  first  10  per  cent 
of  their  respective  classes,  and  most  of 
the  best  medical  schools  in  the  country 
were  thus  represented. 

During  the  first  thirteen  years  Dr. 
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Sturgis  was  Director  a  number  of  the 
younger  men  were  appointed  to  profes- 
sorial positions  elsewhere.  Dr.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Newburgh,  Dr.  Paul  Shirmer  Barker 
(Westminster  '15, M.D.  Washington  Uni- 
versity '20),  Dr.  Henry  Field,  Jr.  (Syra- 
cuse I  'niversity  '16,  M.D.  Harvard  '20), 
Dr.  Herman  H.  Riecker  (Marietta  Col- 
lege '17,  M.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '23),  and 
Dr.  Artliur  Covell  Curtis  ('23,  '25171),  all 
members  of  the  earlier  medical  staff, 
were  still  active  in  the  department  as  of 
1940. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  routine 
teaching  of  medical  subjects  the  depart- 
ment has  doubled  the  length  of  the 
courses  in  clinical  microscopy  and  physi- 
cal diagnosis,  and  numerous  elective 
courses  are  offered  to  students  interested 
in  the  various  special  phases  nf  general 
medicine.  The  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine  teaches  more  hours  a  year  than 
does  any  other  department  in  the  Medi- 
cal School.  That  such  teaching;  has  not 
been  Lnirdcnsomc  to  students  can  be  seen 
in  a  statement  in  "A  Criticism  of  the 
Teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School  by  the  Class  of  1935": 
"In  general,  we  feel  from  the  standpoint 
of  teaching,  that  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Medteine  is  outstanding  in  the 
Medical  School.  ..." 

Several  services  of  the  deparrmcnt 
benefited  during  the  thirties,  either  by 
new  accommodations,  marked  growth, 
or  special  grants.  Two  additional  floors 
costing  $1^0,000  were  erected  on  top  of 
the  Hospital  to  serve  as  a  new  unit  for 
the  care  of  patients  with  pulmonary  to> 
berculosis.  The  floors  were  first  occupied 
by  patients  in  July,  1931.  Accommoda- 


tions were  provided  for  ninety-eight  pa- 
tients in  six  single-bed  rooms,  ten  two. 
bed  rooms,  and  seventy-two  four-bed 

rooms,  .^mple  teaching  rooms  and  work- 
rooms for  examinations,  treatments,  lab- 
oratory work,  and  fluoroscopy  arc  also 
available. 

The  allerg\'  service  has  si  owl  v  grown 
from  a  part-time  interest  of  one  man  in 
1927  until  it  occupies  three  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Hospital  and  has  a 
permanent  staff  of  three  men  and,  ttt 
addition,  one  man  part  time. 

The  diabetic  service  has  likewise 
slowly  grown  until  now  it  has  entire  care 
of  all  diabetic  patients  assigned  to  the 
department  and  also  supervises  the  care 
of  all  diabetic  patients  on  services  otiier 
than  the  medical  service. 

It  was  found  possible  in  1936  to  rotate 
the  senior  instructors  who  were  members 
ot  the  medical  service,  in  periods  of  a 
month  each,  throiq^  die  electroosrcUo- 
graphic  service,  the  allei^  service,  and 
the  Simpson  Memorial  Institute.  This 
allowed  these  men  to  spend  ail  of  their 
time  for  the  period  in  pursuing  the  spe- 
cial  work  given  in  the  three  divisions  and 
gready  added  to  the  training  that  they 
received. 

In  1937  one  million  ddlars  was  appro- 
priated from  the  Horace  H.  Rackham 

Fund,  the  interest  on  which  was  to  be 
used  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years  and  not  more  than  ten  years,  for 

the  study  of  arthritis.  This  work  was  or- 
ganized in  the  University  Hospital  under 
the  directorship  of  Dr.  Richard  Harold 
Frcyberg  ('26,  '30111). 

AkTRva  C  Curtis 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  THliRAPliU  i  ICS 


MATERI.A  medica  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  fun- 
damental subjects  to  be  in- 
duded  in  die  curriculum  of  a  medical 
school.  Accordingly,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  organized, 
one  of  die  first  ch«r8  to  be  established 
was  diat  of  materia  medica. 

Jonathan  Adams  Allen  (Middlebury 
*45,  M.D.  Castleton  Medical  College  46) 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Physiology  in  January,  1850^  and 
the  first  medical  students  came  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year.  Inasmuch  as  ma- 
teria medica,  as  it  was  then  taught,  did 
not  require  a  previous  training  in  phys- 
iology but  was  closely  allied  to  chem- 
istry, it  was  ^ven  early  in  the  medical 
course.  The  first  class  consisted  of  ninety- 


one  students  and  five  special  students. 
The  Catalogue  of  1850-51  contained  the 
statement  that  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
medical  graduates  mig^t  enroll  as  "hon- 
orary" medical  students.  In  1852-53  the 
duties  of  Registrar  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
were  added  to  those  of  Allen's  professor* 
ship,  and  the  next  year  his  tide  was 
changed  to  Professor  of  Therapeutics, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Pathology. 

In  1854  Alonzo  Benjamin  Palmer 
(M.D.  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons [N.  Y.]  '39,  A.M.  hon.  Nash- 
ville '55,  LL.D.  Michigan  '81)  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 
Therapeutics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children;  he  retained  this  title  until 
1 86 1,  when  for  one  year  he  held  another 
composite  chair  as  Professor  of  Theorjr 
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and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Pathology. 
The  University  Catalogue  of  1852-53  di- 
rected that  students  be  exunined  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medka, 

and  chemistry. 

The  beginnings  of  the  materia  medica 
museum  were  indicated  in  the  Catalogtie 
of  1857-58,  in  the  following  statement: 

Instruction  in  Materia  Medica  is  gready 

increased  by  importation  from  Paris  of  an  ex- 
tensive "suit"  of  rare  and  pure  chemicals  and 
of  the  varions  articles  of  organic  materia 
medica  put  up  in  a  beautiful  and  uniform 
style.  Specimens  of  crude  materia  medica 
aie  constantly  being  added. 

Many  of  these  specimens  are  still  in 

the  department  (1940),  and  the  story 
connected  with  them,  as  related  by 
Cushny,  is  not  without  interest.  They 
were  ordered  in  1825  from  Paris,  by  the 
UntvenityofLouisiana.  When  they  were 
ready  for  shipment  that  university,  hav- 
ing gone  into  bankruptcy,  could  not  pay 
for  them,  and  they  were  bought  by  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  jars  were 
each  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  speci- 
men, and  "University  of  Louisiana"  was 
permanently  etched  or  painted  on  the  in- 
side of  the  jar,  but  on  the  outside  of  each 
is  a  small  slifi  of  paper,  with  "Michigan" 
printed  upon  it,  pasted  over  the  word 
Tooisiana."  The  vpoaxMXA  are  of  tn« 
terest  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
only. 

The  museum  was  referred  to  in  subse- 
quent University  catalogues,  and  it  evi- 
dently was  considered  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  tS7]-74  Calendar  spoke  of 
the  "beautiful  glass-covered  half  gallon 
jars,  of  untfotm  appearance,  finely  dis- 
played ....  besides  about  one  thousand 
other  specimens  of  Simple  Mitiernl  nnd 
Fegetabie  ^ulfstances  arranged  in  groups 
convenient  for  study.*' 

In  1861  Samuel  Glasgow  Armor 
(M.D.  Missouri  Medical  College  '44, 
LL.D.  Franklin  '72)  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Ma- 


teria Medica.  Armor  occupied  the  chair 
until  1 868,  when  Henry  Sylvester  Chee- 
ver  ('63,  A.M.  '66,  '67W)  was  made  Lec- 
turer on  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica.  In  1870  Dr.  Cheever  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  in  1 872  the  words 
"and  Phyaiology"  were  added  to  his  ti- 
tle. 

During  these  years,  the  textbooks 
of  Biddle,  Waring,  and  Ringer  were 
recommended,  and,  in  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing were  recommended  for  special 
subjects;  Headland,  Fhe  /Iction  of  Medi- 
cineSf  Anstie,  Stimulants  and  Narcotics^ 
and  Harley,  The  Oid  yegetable  Nances. 

Frederic  Henry  Gerrish  (Bowdoin 
'66,  A.M.  ihid.  '67,  M.D.  Medical  School 
of  Maine  '69,  LL.D.  MicJugan  05)  was 
associated  with  Cheever  in  the  depart- 
ment,  in  1873-74,  as  Lecturer  on  Thera- 
peutics, Mareri:!  Medica,  and  Physi- 
ology. In  1874  Gerrish  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Physiology,  in  place  of 
Cheever,  who  was  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  because  of  poor 
health.  Cheever  resigned  in  March,  1876. 

In  1876  George  Edward  Frothingham 
('64r«)  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Ophthalmology,  and  Aural 
Surgery;  his  tide  was  expanded  in  1880 
to  include  clinical  €^thalmoI(^,  and  he 
continued  to  occupy  this  chair  until 
1889. 

When  an  optional  third  year  of  medi- 
cal study  was  first  offered,  in  1 876,  chem* 

istry,  anatomy,  physiology',  and  materia 
medica  were  still  being  given  in  the  first 
year  of  the  three^year  cuiriculum,  but 
these  subjects  were  reviewed  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  examinations  upon  them 
might  be  passed  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
Two  courses  of  lectures  in  materia  medi- 
ca were  0ven,  each  course  containing 
sixty  lectures. 

Since  Frothingham 's  professorship  was 
a  rather  comprehensive  one,  it  is  not  snr- 
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privng  that  he  )iad  an  assistant  as  early 
as  1880.  Dr.  Fred  N.  Baker  (B.S. 
Cornell  '78,  Michigan  '8oi»)  acted  as  his 
assistant  In  1880-81.  The  name  of  Dr. 
John  G.  Kennan  (Western  Rest-rvc  '79, 
Michigan  '8iw)  appeared  in  riie  (Calen- 
dar of  1881-82  with  the  title,  Assistant 
to  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Ophthalmic  and  Auitd  Surgeiy. 

In  1882  Dr.  Kennan  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Harold  Gifford  (Cornell  '79,  Michi- 
gan '82m,  A.M.  Hon.  '12);  in  1883  the 
post  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Charles  Mar- 
shall Frye  ('82w),  who  was  saoocedcdia 
1884  by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Owen. 

The  name  of  Victor  Clarence  Vaughan 
(Mt.  Pleasant  College  (Mo.]  '72,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  '76,  '78W,  LL.D,  '00)  ap- 
peared in  the  list  of  those  teaching  in  the 
department  in  1883-84,  when  to  his 
duties  as  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathological  Chemistry  were  added 
those  of  Associate  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica.  Vaughan 
was  assodated  with  the  department  for 
three  years  with  this  title;  Dr.  Owen  re- 
mained as  his  assistant  for  two  years  and 
then  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Heman 
Andrus  ('8$ni). 

In  1887  Dr.  Conrad  Georg,  Sr.  i'j^m), 
was  appointed  Instructor  under  Dr. 
Frothingham,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Charles 
Phillips  (*85,  '8701)  was  Assistant.  The 
following  year  (1888-89) 
which  Dr.  Frothingham  remained  with 
the  department.  In  1889-90  Dr.  Georg 
took  entire  diarge  of  instruction  in  the 
subject.  This  was  an  important  year  in 
the  history  of  the  department,  as  it  was 
the  last  in  which  the  old  subject  of  ma- 
teria medica  was  taught  as  such,  for  in 
the  following  year  the  new  subject  oi 
pharmacolog)'  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  University,  by  John 
Jacob  Abel.  In  the  last  year  under  Geoi^, 
Materia  Medica  was  a  course  completed 
in  the  first  year,  and  Therapeutics  was 
given  in  the  second  year. 


Pharmacology  in  the  modem  sense  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  may  be  said 
to  date  from  July,  1890,  when  the  Re- 
gents established  die  disar  <^  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  in  die  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
appointed  John  J.  Abel  to  this  new  chair 
as  Lecturer,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$2,000.  In  June,  1891,  Abel  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics.  The  Regents  chose  to  re- 
tain the  old  tide  of  materia  medica 
and  dierapeudcs  for  the  new  chair  rather 
than  to  adopt  the  name  "pharmacology." 
In  this  way  they  linked  the  new  science 
with  the  old  historical  subject  which  had 
been  taught  in  this  school  since  it  was 
opened  in  1850,  and  with  the  name  which 
had  been  employed  to  designate  this 
older  subject  since  the  days  of  Dioscori- 
des. 

John  Jacob  Abel  ('83,  M.D.  Strass- 
burg  '88)  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1857. 
Before  his  graduation  from  the  Literary 
Department  of  the  University  in  1885, 
he  withdrew  to  become  principal  of  the 
LaPorte  High  School,  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
for  three  years.  When  he  returned,  while 
finishing  his  senior  wwk,  he  was  an 
assistant  to  Victor  C.  Vaughan  during 
the  first  semester  and  to  Henry  Sewall, 
Professor  of  Physiology,  in  the  second. 
He  then  went  abroad  and  studied 
in  various  European  universities.  While 
still  engaged  in  these  studies,  in  1888- 
89,  he  received  a  cablegram  from  Vaughan 
offering  him  the  professorship  of  phar- 
macology  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  Acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  biochemist,  von  Nencki,  of  Bern, 
with  whom  he  was  working  at  the  dme, 
he  accepted  the  call  and  arranged  to 
begin  his  new  duties  in  January,  1891. 
In  his  hrst  lecture  he  told  of  his  recent 
visit  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  spent  some 
weeks  investigating  the  new  remedy,  tu- 
berculin, which  Koch  had  recently  intro- 
duced for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
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Dr.  Abd's  tint  task  wm  to  fit  up  a  lab- 
oratory, inasmuch  as  there  had  never 
been  any  provision  made  for  experi- 
mental work  in  the  old  Department  of 
Materia  Medica.  Not  only  was  there  no 
room,  but  there  was  not  a  single  piece 
of  apparatus,  not  even  a  piece  of  glass- 
ware. He  finally  secured  a  small  room 
with  a  sloping  ceiling,  situated  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  rear  of  the  old  Medical  Build- 
ing under  the  lower  amphitheater.  The 
necessary  glassware  was  borrowed  from 
Professor  Paul  C.  Freer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  and  the  physiologi- 
cal apparatus  was  built  partly  by  Dr. 
Abel,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant, 
Archibald  Muirhead,  and  partly  by  the 
University  mechanics.  Vor  the  remainder 
of  the  year  he  lectured  for  an  hour  da'ilv 
to  a  class  that  included,  besides  the 
medical  students,  the  students  in  phar- 
macy and  in  dentistr>'.  As  it  was 
not  found  satisfactory  to  include  the 
dental  and  pharmacy  students  in  the 
same  dass  widi  the  medical  students,  a 
separation  was  effected,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  dental  and  pharmacy  facul- 
ties assumed  responsibility  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  own  students  in  the 
sabject 

During  the  academic  year  1891-92 
Abel  was  given  additional  laboratory 
Space — a  fairly  huge  room  in  the  south- 
east  corner  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Old 
Medical  Building. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  he  organized 
a  journal  dub,  inviting  ten  to  fifteen  of 
tlie  better  students  to  meet  with  him  at 
intervals  to  discuss  more  in  detail  than 
was  possible  in  dass  and  laboratory  the 
various  problems  and  aims  of  pharma- 
cology. He  was  interested  also  in  bring- 
ing a  knowledge  of  pharmacology  to  the 
attention  of  practicing  physicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  arranged  alecture  and  dem- 
onstration for  the  physicians  of  Ann 
Arbor,  and,  later,  a  similar  lecture  and 
demonstration  were  given  to  the  physi- 


cians of  Detroit.  These  lectures  were 

published  in  an  article  in  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Era  in  1891.  The  period  of  Dr. 
Abd's  service  to  die  University  of  Mich- 
igan was  destined  not  to  be  long,  for  in 
1893,  when  the  faculty  of  the  medical 
school  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
being  oi^anized,  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come one  of  its  members  as  professor  of 
pharmacology  and  professor  in  charge  of 
physiological  chemistry. 

It  is  evident  that,  even  though  Abd's 
term  was  short,  his  service  to  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  was 
of  the  greatest  importance.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  remarkable  group 
of  men  that  Dean  Vaughan  gathered 
from  far  and  wide  to  form  his  faculty  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  .'^bei,  Vaughan  had  the  founder 
of  die  first  department  primarily  for  die 
teaching  of  pharmacology  in  this  coun- 
try. In  him  also  he  had  a  powerful  sup>- 
porter  of  his  efforts  to  reorganize  the  De- 
partment of  Medidne  and  Surgery  upon 
a  true  University  basis.  This  support  was 
not  confined  to  routine  teaching  and  re- 
search activities,  but  was  extended  out- 
side die  lecture  room  to  the  Journal 
Club,  the  Sdentific  Club,  and  to  medical 
men  engaged  in  active  practice. 

After  Abd's  resignation  Dean  Vaughan 
appealed  again  to  Sdimiedebeig,  the 
pcofesaor  of  phatmaedbgy  at  Strass- 
burg,  to  send  him  a  man  to  succeed  Abel. 
Schmiedeberg  recommended  for  the  po- 
sition one  of  his  asastants,  Arthur  Rob- 
ertson Cushny  (A.M.  Aberdeen  *86,  M. 
Surg.  ibid.  '89,  M.D.  ibid.  "92,  LL.D. 
Michigan  '25).  After  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  he  had  been 
^ven  a  University  fellowship  to  work 
with  the  physiologist  Kroneckcr  at 
Bern,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this 
year's  work,  went  to  Strassburg,  where 
Ik-  spent  two  years  studying  with 
Schmiedeberg. 

Cushny  came  to  the  University  in  the 
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fall  of  1893  and  remained  here  until,  in 

I905,  he  was  called  to  University  Col- 
lege, London,  to  organize  the  teaching  of 
pharmacology  in  that  institution. 

Pharmacology  at  that  time  was  a 
course  given  to  the  medical  students  in 
their  junior  year  and  consisted  of  daily 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Once  a 
week  the  class  was  divided  into  two  quiz 
sections,  one  being  taken  by  Cushny  and 
the  other  by  his  assistant.  No  laboratory 
course  was  required  of  the  students,  but 
eariy  in  his  sojourn  here  Cushny,  feeling 
the  need  of  such  instruction,  developed  a 
course  which  he  offered  to  the  students 
as  optional  work.  This  course  was  grad- 
ually devdoped  as  time  went  on  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  laboratory  course 
as  it  is  now  given.  This  was  made  a  re- 
quired part  of  the  woric  shortly  before 
Cushny  went  back  tt>  Eiqiland. 

The  directions  for  the  work  in  the  op- 
tional course  were  gi  ven  on  mi  meographed 
sheets.  When  the  laboratory  course  was 
made  a  requirement  for  all  the  students 
these  notes  were  given  a  temporary  bind- 
ing, each  student  securing  his  own  copy. 
When  Cushny  decided  to  return  to  Eng- 
land the  question  was  raised  as  to  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  these  notes.  It  was 
possible  that  a  new  man  might  develop 
his  own  course;  thus  the  outline  which 
had  been  devdoped  throu^  the  twelve 
years  of  the  Cushny  regime  mi^t  be 
lost.  It  seemed  wise,  therefore,  to  put  the 
material  into  permanent  form,  and  this 
was  accomplished  by  Cushny  and  his  as- 
sistant. The  first  edition  of  the  result- 
ing volume,  A  Laboratory  Guide  in  Ex- 
ptrimtntal  Pharmacology^  by  Edmunds 
and  Cushny,  was  pubushed  by  George 
Wahr,  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  1905.  The  guide 
has  been  revised  and  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  name  of  Cushny  still  ap- 
pears upon  the  title  page. 

The  textbook  problm  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  laboratory  course,  for  in  1893 
there  was  not  a  single  textbook  on  phar- 


macology in  the  English  language  which 
was  suitable  for  medical  students.  The 
standard  textbook  on  pharmacology  in 
Europe  was  Schmiedeberg's  Grundriss 
der  Pharmakologie.  Cushny  fdt  the  great 
need  of  a  book  of  this  character  and  ac- 
cordingly set  himself  the  task  of  writing 
one.  The  work  had  to  be  done  mainly  in 
the  evenings,  and  the  labor  involved  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  was  all 
written  in  longhand,  lor  Cushny  did  not 
use  a  typewriter.  The  first  edition  of  A 
Textiook  of  Pharmacology  and  Thera- 
peutics contains  730  pages.  He  took  seven 
years  to  write  it.  The  book  set  a  high 
standard  nut  only  from  the  scientific 
standpdnt  but  from  the  literary  view- 
point as  wdl.  The  first  edition,  appearing 
in  1899,  was  followed  at  intervals  of 
about  three  years  by  revisions  made 
necessary  by  the  new  developments  m 
the  subject,  so  that  when  Cushny  died 
early  in  1926  the  book  was  in  the  eighth 
revision  and  was  one  of  the  standard 
works  on  i^armacology  used  by  students 
in  medical  schools  throughout  America 
and  Great  Britain.  Since  Cushny's 
death  this  textbook  has,  as  occasion  de- 
manded, undergone  several  revistcms  at 
the  hands  of  J.  A.  Gunn,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  C.  W.  Edmunds, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Cushny's  devotion  to  research  woHc 
yidded  rich  results  during  his  years  of 
residence  in  Ann  Arbor  and  added 
greatly  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  the 
prestige  of  the  University.  The  scope  of 
his  studies  is  indicated  by  the  bibliogra- 
phy of  his  Ann  Arbor  years.  It  is  both 
interesting  and  profitable,  however,  to 
mention  somewhat  more  in  detul  certain 
of  his  studies  which  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. 

His  monograph  on  the  action  of  digi- 
talis on  the  mammalian  heart  was  a  oon^ 

tribudon  of  first  in^portance.  About 

the  same  time,  in  the  late  nineties,  he 
published  the  results  of  his  studies  upon 
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the  irregularities  nf  the  heart.  This  pap>er 
recounted  the  results  ot  what  was  with- 
out doubt  the  most  important  special 
stndy  of  cardiac  irregularities  which  had 
appeared  in  America  to  that  time.  It  was 
very  largely  his  experience  in  making  the 
study  which  enabled  him  in  1902  to 
make  a  diagnosu  of  "auricular  fibrilla. 
tion"  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  patient 
who  was  exhibiting  marked  paroxysmal 
irregularity.  This  suggestion,  upon  being 
trannnitced  later  <o  Dr.  Mackenzie  and 
to  Sir  Thomas  I^wis,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  cardiac  disorder  as  a  clinical 
entity. 

Ei^ally  important  was  Cushny's 

study  of  kidney  physiology.  His  work  in 
this  field  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  approach  to  this  topic  and  did 
much  to  bring  once  more  into  the  jbre- 
ground  the  almost  neglected  Ludwig 
theory  of  the  mechanism  of  urinary 
secretion.  The  study  may  periiaps  be 
said  to  have  cubninated  in  his  mono* 
graph  entitled  The  Secr^an  ^  the  Urine 
(1917;  2d  ed.,  1926). 

Another  field  in  which  Cushny  made  a 
notabfe  contribation  was  diat  of  inves- 
tigation of  the  action  of  optical  isomers. 
The  study,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  op- 
tical activity  ot  a  substance  upon  its  ac- 
tim  in  the  body  was  investigated,  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  one  of  his  most 
important  contributions  to  medical  sci- 
ence, ranking  with  his  exhaustive  studies 
on  the  action  of  the  digitalb  glucosides. 
The  results  of  his  Studies  upon  the  action 
of  optical  isomers  were  incorporated  in 
his  Dohme  memorial  lectures,  given  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  They  later 
appeared  in  book  form,  entitled  Biologi- 
cal Relations  <^  Optically  Isomeric  Sub- 
stances. 

In  addition  to  the  three  major  studies 

Cushny  entered  upon  a  number  of  other 
fields  during  his  twelve  years  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor. A  word  should  be  added  as  to  his 
rdatkm  to  the  importsnt  subject  of  the 


biological  assay  of  drugs,  which  has  at- 
tained such  widespread  importance  in 
the  past  thirty  years.  It  was  Cushny  who 
first  suggested  making  use  of  animals  to 
test  the  relative  activity  of  different 
preparations  of  the  same  drug.  This 
method  of  testing  had  special  appHcation 
in  the  case  of  digitalis.  The  wide  diffier- 
ences  in  the  activity  of  variovis  prepara- 
tions of  this  drug  were  well  recognized, 
but  no  way  was  known  of  avoiding  them, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  drug.  One  of  Cushny's  as- 
sistants, Dr.  Elijah  M.  Houghton  (Ph.C. 
'93*  9^)  was  studying  the  problem, 
trying  to  devise  some  chemical  method 
of  standardization,  but  without  success. 
Cushny  suggested  to  Houghton  that 
he  might  study  the  relative  effect  of 
different  preparations  of  digitalis  upon 
frc^  and  learn  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  utilize  these  animals 
for  his  purpose.  The  trial  was  succcsstul, 
and  in  the  late  nineties  the  method 
was  introduced  into  commercial  prac- 
tice. Since  then  the  principle  has  been 
gradually  extended  to  other  drugs,  so 
that  now  many  drugs  such  as  ergot,  pi- 
tuitary, and  epinephrine  prq[Mratioas 
are  assayed  by  biological  means.  The 
method  was  first  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  in  191 5  and 
has  now  been  incorporated  into  the  Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia  as  well  as  into  the 
pharmacopoeias  of  some  other  countries. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Ctishny 
was  the  father  of  the  idea. 

An  additional  word  should  perhaps  be 
given  regarding  Cushny's  teaching.  His 
daily  lectures,  interspersed  with  demon- 
strattons,  were  models  of  a  clear,  concise 
presentation  of  his  subject.  .Although  he 
was  a  large,  well-built  man,  he  always 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  so  that  during  his  lec- 
tures the  amphitheater  was  absolutely 
quiet  in  order  that  none  might  miss  what 
he  was  saying.  His  optional  laboratory 
course  was  without  doubt  the  first  course 
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of  its  kind  given  in  this  country.  Fint 
offered  in  1903-4,  it  probably  was  not 
the  first  such  course  required  in  this 
country,  for  Ph^lenar  QianQs  W.  Greene 
claims  that  honor  for  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

In  1925,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years,  Cushny  returned  to  Ann  Arbor  at 
the  invitation  of  the  University  to  re- 
ceive the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  He  maintained  that  these  few 
weeks  in  Ann  Arbor  were  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  Early  the  following  year,  at  his 
new  home  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
moved  in  1918,  he  had  a  stroke  and  died 
a  few  hours  later  on  February  25,  1926, 
at  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  Medical  School  and,  in  particular, 
the  Department  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  owe  a  great  debt  to  Abel 
and  Cushny,  and  also  to  Dean  Vaughan, 
who  was  responsible  for  bringing  them 
to  Ann  Arbor.  The  wisdom  of  Vaughan's 
choice  IS  shown  by  the  subsequent 
careers  of  both  men.  During  the  sixteen 
years  of  their  connection  with  the 
school  they  put  the  stud>'  of  pharma- 
cology upon  such  a  hrm  foundation 
that  its  position  in  the  Medical  School 
has  never  been  questioned.  Because  of 
the  favorable  beginning  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics the  successor  to  these  two  men 
has  never  had  to  fight  for  his  academic 
life,  as  have  heads  of  similar  departments 
in  certam  other  schools,  where  a  new  sub- 
ject such  as  i^annacology  has  had  a  very 
strenuous  fight  for  existence. 

When  Cvishny  left  for  London  during 
the  spnng  vacation  of  1905  Charles  Wal- 
Us  Edmunds  ('04,  *oim),  who  was  then 
Instructor  in  the  dc9»artment>  was  asked 
by  the  Dean  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
department  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
I^nce  j€)hn  Howk  ('07m),  of  Rochester, 
New  Yorit,  one  of  the  medical  students, 
was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  teaching. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Regents, 


upon  recommendation  of  President  An- 
gell  and  the  medical  faculty,  appointed 
Edmunds  head  of  the  Department  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  with 
the  titleof  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica 
and  TTierapcutics — the  same  title  which 
had  been  given  Abel  in  1890.  Two  years 
later,  in  1907,  Edmunds  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. In  later  years  the  phrase  "Di- 
rector of  the  Pharmacological  Labora- 
tories" was  added  to  the  title;  this  was 
changed  in  1937  to  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Materia  Medica. 

Following  his  appointment  in  the  early 
summer  of  1905  Edmunds  left  at  once 
for  Europe,  and,  after  stopping  to  see 
Cushny  in  London,  went  on  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  Professors  Gottlieb  and 
Magnus  were  teaching  pharmacology, 
and  studied  during  the  summer.  Return- 
ing to  Ann  .Arbor  in  the  fall  Edmunds 
took  up  the  work  of  the  department.  He 
was  assisted  by  Dr.  William  Worth 
Hale  ('08,  '04111),  who  remained  in  the 
department  for  three  years.  Hale  went 
to  the  li\  trienic  laboratory  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  Washington,  as  as- 
wstant  pharmacologist  in  1908,  and  in 
1913  to  Harvard  Medical  School  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  pharmacology.  In 
Cambridge  he  was  associated  with  Pro- 
fessor Reid  Hunt,  who  had  left  the  hygi- 
enic laboratory  at  Washington  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  the  headship  of  the 
Harvard  Department  of  Pharmacology. 
Hale  was  appointed  associate  profenor 
and  assistant  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1918. 

During  the  three  years  of  Edmunds' 
association  widi  Hale  (1905-8),  the 
general  plan  of  the  teaching  of  pharma- 
cology was  not  changed  essentially  from 
that  adopted  by  Cushny — lectures 
by  die  head  of  the  department  and 
weekly  quizzes  to  the  class,  in  two  sec- 
tions. The  laboratory  course  was  also 
given  to  the  sophomore  students,  the 
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class  being  divided  into  sections.  The 
space  in  the  old  Medical  Building  re- 
served for  die  teaching  of  pliarmaoology 
remained  the  same  during  thoae  years. 
The  room  under  the  amphitheater  on  the 
first  floor  (originally  occupied  by  Abel 
and  Cushny)  was  given  to  the  assistant 
as  an  office,  and  all  of  the  second  floor  of 
the  main  part  of  the  building  was  de- 
voted to  pharmacology.  The  entire  north 
side  of  this  part  of  the  building,  com- 
prised of  two  long,  narrow  rooms,  was 
devoted  to  the  laboratory  course.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  east-west  hall  were 
three  rooms,  the  largest  of  which,  toward 
the  east  end  of  the  building,  was  used  for 
a  private  research  room.  The  small,  in- 
termediate room  was  occasionally  used 
for  research,  and  tlie  small  room  at  the 
rear  served  as  an  office  for  the  head  <^ 
the  department. 

In  1910  a  change  in  the  departmental 
quarters  was  necessitated  by  the  fear 
that  the  old  Medical  Building,  in 
which  the  department  had  been  housed 
for  so  many  years,  might  not  be  entirely 
safe  for  class  purposes.  The  old  Chemical 
Building  to  the  west  of  the  Medical 
Building  had  been  vacated  recently  by 
the  chemists;  the  north  section  of  it  was 
therefore  turned  over  to  the  depart- 
ments of  Phynology  and  of  Materia 
Medicaandllierapeutics,  and  extensive 
changes  were  made  to  render  it  fit  for  use. 
These  changes  included  the  building  of 
an  amphidieater  in  the  east  end  of  the 
old  building,  the  construction  of  suitable 
animal  quarters  on  the  top  floor,  and 
minor  alterations  throughout.  As  soon  as 
these  were  completed  Dr.  Lombard  took 
the  second  and  part  of  the  third  floor  for 
the  Department  of  Physiology,  and  the 
first  floor  and  part  of  the  basement  were 
assigned  to  the  teaching  of  pharmacol- 
ogy- 

Immediatelv  after  World  War  I  the 
classes  became  too  large  for  the  amphi- 
theater, and  the  laboratory  was  greatly 


overcrowded.  A  floor  was  built  between 
the  two  stories  where  the  amphitheater 
had  been,  and  die  new  space  then  avail- 
able was  appropriated  for  additional 
laboratory  facilities.  When  the  East 
Medical  Building  was  finished  in  the 
mid-twenties  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology moved  out  of  the  old  Chemistry 
Building  (Pharmacology  Building)  and 
the  Department  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  has  since  occupied  the  en- 
tire north  wing,  except  for  the  laboratory 
on  the  east  end  of  the  second  floor.  A  part 
of  the  rear  was  the  first  building  erected 
by  a  University  as  a  chemical  laboratory 
in  the  United  States.  The  lirant,  or  west, 
part  of  the  building  was  erected  in  1889, 
while  Albert  B.  Prescott  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  The  office  occupied  by  the 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  has  served 
as  an  ofiice  for  Prescott,  for  Professor 
£.  D.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory,  and  also  for  Dean  Julius 
O.  Schlotterbeck  and  Dean  A.  B.  Stevens 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Throughout  these  and  the  succeeding 
years,  all  the  rime  of  both  the  professor 
and  the  instructors  which  could  be 
spared  from  teaching  has  been  devoted 
to  research  problems,  the  scope  of  which 
is  indicated  in  the  bibliographies  pub- 
lished by  die  University.  Edmunds  went 
abroad  again  in  1907,  worked  with  Cush- 
ny in  University  College,  London,  and 
jdned  the  English  group  of  scientists 
who  attended  the  International  Congress 
of  Physiologists  in  Heidelberg.  He  spent 
the  summers  of  1908  and  1909  in  the 
hygienic  laboratory  at  Washington,  on 
problems  concerning  the  Uolo^cal  as* 
say  of  digitalis  and  ergot.  His  work  on 
ergot,  in  the  summer  of  1909,  was  carried 
out  in  collaboration  with  Vniliam  Worth 
Hale,  who  had  joined  the  government 
service  in  the  previous  year.  Fdmunds* 
connection  with  the  hygienic  laboratory 
at  Washington  was  very  important,  for  it 
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led  to  a  close  collaboration  between  the 
laboratory  at  Ann  Arbor  and  various 
national  organizations,  which  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  laboratory  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor. 

Because  of  his  previous  work  on  the 
biological  assay  of  drugs  Edmunds  was 
asked  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
a  committee  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  desirability  of  in- 
troducing such  methods  into  the  United 
States  Pkarmaeopoeia,  which  was  then 
undergoing  revision  (1910-ao).  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  studies  biological  assays  of 
certain  drugs  were  introduced  in  Volume 
IX  of  the  Unitid  States  Phmmaeopoeia^ 
which  was  die  first  |}harmacopoeia  in  the 
world  to  make  such  methods  of  assay 
obligatory.  This  led  to  a  continuation  of 
the  University's  connection  with  die 
Pharmacopoeia  and  resulted  in  close  co- 
operation between  the  Ann  Arbor  phar- 
macological group,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  at  Washington.  The  lab- 
oratory group  h^s  furnished  expert  ad- 
vice to  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  through  the  years,  and  this 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Erwin  E, 
Nelson  (Missouri  '14,  Ph.D.  ii^ij.  '20, 
Michigan  '26m)  of  the  Department  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  first 
as  a  special  expert  upon  certain  bio- 
logical problems  and  finally  as  head 
of  the  Division  of  Pharmacology  in 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
pfisition  Nelson  held  for  nearly  two 
years,  having  obtained  leave  from  the 
University  for  that  purpose.  Then,  too, 
the  laboratory  has  maintained  a  val- 
uable connection  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  through  member- 
ship in  the  Council  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy.  This  council,  in  which  Ed- 
munds has  held  membership  since  1921, 
exercises  a  certain  control  over  the  in- 
troduction into  medical  practice  of  the 


newer  drugs  of  the  more  effective  type. 
This  control  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
exact  nature  of  the  drug,  in  regulating  its 
potency  and  parity,  and  in  supervising 
the  advertising  literature  so  as  to  exclude 
false  claims  for  curative  properties.  The 
activities  of  the  council  have  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  medical  prac> 
tice,  and  especially  upon  therapeutic 
practice,  during  the  thirty«five  years  of 
its  existence. 

Edmunds  has  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  on  grants  to 
support  research  on  problems  connected 
with  therapeutics.  He  has  also  been 
chairman  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Ad- 
visor)^ Board  on  Antianemic  Prepara- 
tions— a  committee  which  has  control 
over  the  potency  claims  which  are  made 
for  all  official  liver  and  stomach  prepanu 
tions  used  for  the  treatment  of  primary 
anemia. 

These  and  odier  oonaeedons  of  the  de- 
partment have  proved  to  be  <tf  great 

value  to  the  laboratory  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  staff  in  close  contact  with  out- 
side movements  and  with  the  newer  in- 
troductions into  the  field  of  therapeutics. 

Dr.  I  Tale  was  followed  as  Instructor  by 
Dr.  George  Byron  Roth  ('06,  '09W),  who 
remained  at  the  University  in  the  De- 
partment of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics for  four  years  (1909-13).  Then 
he,  too,  joined  the  pharmacological  group 
at  the  hygienic  laboratory  at  Washington. 
He  was  made  professor  of  pharmacology 
at  George  Washington  University  in  1924. 

Roth  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Maurice 
Isadore  Smith  (College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  '09,  M.D.  ComeU  '13),  who 
served  as  Instructor  in  Pharmacology 
from  1914  to  1917,  when  he  resigned  in 
order  to  accept  the  professorship  of  phar- 
macology in  the  Univernty  of  Nebraska. 
He  later  became  the  senior  and  principal 
pharmacologist  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  at  Washington. 
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In  1 919  Nelson  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Pharmacology.  He 
became  Ptotessor  of  Pharmaoofegy  in 
1936.  During  a  part  of  his  career  in  Ann 
Arbor  he  acted  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington. Nelaon  resigned  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  1937  to  become  professor  of 
pharmacologv  at  Tulanc  University 
Medical  School. 

Ralph  Grafton  Smith  (Toronto  '11, 
M.D.  iiui.  '2$*  Ph  D-  Chicago  '28)  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Pharmacology  in 
1928  and  advanced  to  a  full  professor- 
ship in  1937.  Jacob  Sacks  (Chicago  '22, 
Ph.D.  Illtnois  '26,  M.D.  Northwestern 
'31)  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Phar- 
macology in  the  department  m  1932  and 
became  Assistant  Professor  in  1937. 
John  Howard  Ferguson  (Capetown 
A.M.  Oxford  '31,  M.D.  Harvard  '28) 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in 
1937- 

In  addition,  the  following  taught  in 

the  department  for  short  periods:  Dr.  AU 
Ian  L.  Richardson  ('08,  '10m),  Demon- 
strator of  Anesthesia,  1912;  John  G. 
Gage  ('08m),  1916-17;  Alvdi  R.  Mc- 
Laughlin ('09  Lafayette,  M.A.  Princeton 
'14),  1923-25;  Albert  G.  Young  (Ph.D. 
Wisconsin  '24,  M.D.  Harvard  '28),  1925- 
28; Helen  Bourquin  (Cokn-ado ' 1 5,  Ph.D. 
Chicago  *2i),  1928-31;  and  Dr.  A.  R. 
Mclntyre,  1931-32.  Also,  as  assistants 
and  fellows  many  advanced  medical  stu- 
dents have  been  employed  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

In  1912  the  Department  of  Anesthesia 
in  the  University  Hospital  was  placed, 
for  convenience  of  administration,  under 
the  Department  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics.  Dr.  Richardson  was  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anesthesia  for  the  first  year. 
After  his  resignation,  Mrs.  Laura  Davis- 
Dunstone  (R.N.  '08)  was  placed  in 
charge  and  held  the  position  first  as 
Demonstrator  and  later  as  Instructor. 
About  1930  the  Department  of  Anes- 


thesia was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery. 

In  1910  the  course  Plractical  Therapeu- 
tics was  instituted  for  the  senior  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Mark  Marshall  (Earlham  '02, 
Michigan  '05,  'oSm)  was  appomted  In- 
structor in  Therapeutics  and  retained 
the  position  from  1910  to  1920.  Dur- 
ing the  years,  the  teaching  hours  have 
been  changed  somewhat  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  changing  requirements 
of  the  medical  curriculum.  The  lec- 
ture course  was  cut  from  five  hours  a 
week  to  four,  and  then,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  students'  load,  to  three 
hours  a  week  for  a  year.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  placing  of  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  laboratory  course. 
I'he  position  of  the  lecture  course  within 
the  medical  curriculum  was  also  changed, 
in  that  it  was  moved  from  the  two  semes- 
ters of  the  junior  year  to  the  second  se- 
mester of  the  sophomore  year  and  the 
first  semester  of  the  jumor  year.  In  1940 
the  time  allotted  to  pharmacology  was 
ninety-six  hours  of  lecture  and  mnety.«ix 
hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Research. — In  additicNi  to  studies 
which  have  been  made  for  the  trustees  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  "A 
Study  of  Strophanthins"  and  "The  Po- 
tency of  the  U.S.P.  Standard  Digitalis 
Powder,**  two  problems  have  been  at- 
tacked in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  study  of  drug  addic- 
tKNi.  In  1929  the  National  Research 
Council  was  given  a  sum  of  money  to 
study  the  opium  prohlcm.  The  drug-ad- 
diction committee  of  the  council  decided 
to  make  a  study  of  morphine  and  allied 
natural  and  syndietic  alkaloids,  pattem- 
ing  the  work  somewhat  after  the  study 
which  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  no- 
vocaine  (procaine)  as  a  nonhabit-form- 
ing  substitute  for  cocune.  In  accordance 
with  this  plan,  a  chemicd  laboratory  for 
the  synthesis  of  the  compounds  was  or- 
ganized at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
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the  invitation  of  the  Universit\-  of  Mich- 
igan to  have  the  study  ot  the  action  of 
the  compounds  conducted  here  was  ac- 
cei»ted  by  the  committee.  AcccntUngty, 
in  1930,  the  work  was  started.  Edmunds 
was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
Dr.  Nathan  Browne  Eddy  (M.D.  Cor- 
nell 'it),  professor  of  pharmacology 
in  the  University  of  Alberta,  to  conduct 
the  work.  The  study  extended  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  that  is,  until  the 
summer  of  1940,  when  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  responsibility  for 
it  and  transferred  the  unit  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  at  Washing- 
ton. During  this  period  Eddy  was 
assisted  by  Hugo  Martin  Krueger  (Den- 
ver '24,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '30),  Margaret 
Sumwalt  (Goucher  '23,  B.S.  Washing- 
ton University  '25,  Ph.D.  Ptonsylvania 
'29),  Charles  Int^ham  Wright  (Middle- 
bury  "26,  Ph.D.  Rochester  32),  Rob- 
ert H.  K.  Foster  (Ohio  State  '23,  Ph.D. 
Chicago  '32),  and  a  group  of  assistants. 
The  work  assumed  extensive  propor- 
tions. Some  three  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
jx)unds  were  studied,  and  the  most  de- 
sirable of  these,  from  the  standpoint  of 
hick  of  toidctty  and  of  therapeutic  effi- 
ciency, were  selected  for  trial  upon  the 
human  patient.  This  portion  of  the  study 
was  sponsored  largely  by  the  United 
States  Public  Healdi  Service,  by  certain 
hospitals  under  the  control  of  some  of  the 
state  health  departments,  and  by  certain 
general  hospitals,  including  the  Uni ver- 
ity Hoqjntal  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  results 
of  the  studies  which  were  carried  out  in 
the  Department  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  of  the  University  have 
been  published  in  about  one  hundred  ar- 
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tides  which  have  appeared  in  various 
medical  journals,  chiefly  in  the  Journal 
of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Ther- 
apeutics. One  monograph,  edited  largely 
by  Eddy  and  entitled  "Studies  on  Drug 
Addiction,"  was  published  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  1938.  An  extensive 
review  of  the  literature  of  die  **Pharma- 
cology  of  the  Opium  Alkaloids,"  edited 
by  Eddy,  Krueger,  and  Sumwalt,  was 
also  prepared.  The  work  which  has  been 
done  by  this  group  headed  by  Eddy  has 
been  of  outstanding  importance.  It  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and,  though  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  has  been  removed 
from  Ann  Arbor,  it  is  gratifying  that  it 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  government. 

The  second  extensive  research  problem 
was  financed  by  the  Kellogg  Company  of 
Battle  Creek  and  was  concerned  with  the 
relative  effects  of  caffeine,  coffee,  and  de- 
caffeinated coffee.  Katherine  Florst 
(Iowa  State  College  '17,  Ph.D.  Yale  'ji) 
was  secured  to  supervise  the  study  and 
she  continued  this  work  for  about  four 
years,  until  her  unfortunate  death  in 
1914.  This  work,  in  which  Dr.  Horst  was 
assisted  by  medical  students,  was  earned 
out  upon  human  subjects,  and  the  find- 
ings were  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Pharmacoh^  and  Experimental  Thera- 
peutics. 

It  b  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  Abd  and 
of  Cushny  has  not  departed  from  the  de- 
partment which  they  founded  and  where 
they  carried  on  researches  which  added 
SO  much  to  i3t»  reputation  of  the  Medical 
School  and  of  the  University. 

Ckmxbs  W.  EnmiinM* 
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T,H£  teaching  of  neurology  in  the 
Mediod  School  began  in  1888-89, 
when  Dr.  William  James  Herd- 
man  ('72,  '7«:w,  LL.D.  Nashville  97) 
was  named  Professor  of  Practical  Anat- 
omy and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
The  change  of  his  title  to  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  Sys- 
tem and  of  Electrotherapeutics  in  the 
following  year  apparently  marked  the  re- 
moval of  the  subject  jBrom  the  Dqput- 
mcnt  of  Anatomy  and  the  creadon  of  a 

new  department. 

Herdman  had  a  large  general  and  con- 
sultation practice.  He  saw  patients  at  the 
Hospital,  but  the  teaching  of  neurology 
was  largelv  confined  to  the  weekly  clinic 
held  eacii  Wednesday  afternoon.  At  this 
diiuc  and  in  the  eicamination  and  care  of 
the  Hospital  patients  he  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Jeanne  Cady  Solis  ('92^),  Demon- 
strator of  Nervous  Diseases.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  electrotherapeutics, 
and  the  medical  students  were  taught 
the  subject  thoroughly,  both  by  lab- 
oratory work  and  by  the  treatment  of 
patients.  His  interest  in  electricity  led  to 
the  development  of  the  use  of  X  rays  at 
the  Hospital,  and  for  some  time  roent- 
genology was  taught  in  the  Department 
of  Neurology. 

In  the  nineties  he  cmiceived  the  i^a 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor.  .After 
some  delay  he  persuaded  the  state  legis- 
lature to  pass  the  required  bill  and  ap> 
propriatkMi,  and  the  building  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  1906.  He  was  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
Albert  Moore  Barrett  (Iowa  '93,  M.D. 
ibid.  '95),  who  had  been  at  the  Danvers 
State  Hospital,  Massachusetts,  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Professor  of  Neuro- 


pathology and  Director  of  the  Psycho- 
pathic HospitaL 

In  December,  1906,  Herdman  died  and 
Barrett  was  appointed  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem. As  Barrett  was  interested  only  in 
psychiatry,  Carl  Dudley  Camp  (M.D. 
Pennsylvania  *o:),  who  had  been  in- 
structor in  neurolog)'  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Clinical 
Profeasor  tiS  the  IMseases  of  the  Nervous 
System  in  June,  1907.  At  this  time  the 
department's  functions  in  neurology  and 
in  psychiatry  were  separated,  both  as  to 
teaching  and  as  to  the  care  of  patients. 
Dr.  Solis  resigned  her  position  at  this 
time,  and  Dr.  Theophil  Klincrmann 
( 99P»  '92»»)  served  as  Demonstrator  of 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  until 
1917.  The  Department  of  Diseases  of  the 
Mind  and  Nervous  System  remained  one 
administrative  unit  until  March,  1920, 
when  the  Board  of  R^ents  divided  it 
into  two  departments  and  changed  the 
title  of  Barrett  to  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try and  that  of  Camp  to  Professor  of 
Neurology. 

The  number  of  teaching  hours  devoted 
to  neurology  was  increased  in  1907.  The 
Wednesday  afternoon  clinics  were  con- 
tinued, but  the  clinical  period  was 
lengthened.  In  the  second  semester  an 
introductory  lecture  course  was  given  to 
the  juniors,  and  ward-class  instruction  to 
groups  of  senior  students  was  begun. 

The  junior  students  received  a  course 
of  forty-eight  lectures,  which  oovered  the 
subject  generally  and  which  were  illus- 
trated by  case  presentations  and  speci- 
mens. A  dinic  for  die  seniors  was  hdd 
once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  This 
was  scheduled  for  only  one  and  one-half 
hours,  but,  as  all  the  patients  were  shown 
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it  frequently  lasted  three  or  four  hours. 
The  seniors  also  received  sixteen  hours  of 
ward-class  instruction  in  sections  of  a 
quarter  of  the  ckue.  In  these  smaller 
groups  they  were  taught  the  method  of 
examining  patients.  Since  1929  the  senior 
clinic  has  been  limited  to  one  hour  and 
has  been  given  in  the  second  semester 
only,  but  the  plan  of  teaching  has  re- 
mained otherwise  unchanged. 

At  first  the  department  had  no  graduate 
intern;  a  senior  student  lived  in  the  Hos- 
pital and  served  in  that  capacity.  In  191  $ 
a  graduate  resident  was  appointed,  and 
the  following  year,  an  instructor.  When 
the  new  Hospital  was  opened  the  in- 
creased number  of  patients  to  be  cated 
for  called  for  an  increase  in  staff,  and 
an  additional  instructor  was  appointed. 
Raymond  Walter  Waggoner  Sc.D. 
Pennsylvania  '30)  came  as  Assistant 
FrofeMor  of  Neurology  in  1919,  on  the 
resignation  of  John  Louis  Garvey  ('soni), 
who  since  his  appointment  to  an  instruc- 
torship  in  1924  had  been  advanced  to  an 
associate  professorship.  Waggoner  re- 
Mgned  in  1937  to  take  Bairett's  i^ace  as 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Russell  Dejong  ('29,  '36m). 

In  1940  the  staff  consisted  of  a  profes- 
sor, an  assistant  professor,  three  instruc- 
tors, an  assistant  resident  in  neurology, 
and  one  intern.  The  instructors  usually 
serve  for  a  period  of  two  years. 


The  most  important  activity  of  the  de- 
partment in  its  graduate  program  has 
been  the  rotation  of  staff  members.  Each 
year  a  member  of  the  graduating  dass  is 
selected  as  a  rotating  intern,  to  serve  one 
year  in  various  other  departments  in  the 
Hospital.  The  following  year,  if  his  work 
is  satisfactory,  he  becomes  assistant  re«- 
dent  in  neurology.  He  then  serves  one 
year  as  junior  instructor  and  another  as 
senior  instructor.  Durmg  these  two  years 
he  has  time  and  opportunity  to  do  work 
in  neuroanatomy  and  neuropathology 
and  may  also  spend  three  months  in  resi- 
dence in  the  State  Psychopathic  Hospital 
(now  Neuropsychiatric  Institute).  This 
training  has  been  accepted  as  qualifying 
the  candidate  for  recognition  as  a  neuro- 
psychiatrist. 

From  time  to  time  medical  gradumtes 
apply  for  instruction  in  neurology.  Spe- 
cial courses  are  arranged  for  such  men, 
although  no  certificate  is  given.  During 
World  War  I  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office  assigned  certain  medical  officers  to 
receive  instruction  in  neurology  here. 

The  Department  of  Neurology  offers 
courses  for  credit  in  the  Department  of 
Postgraduate  Medidne.  Members  of  die 
staff  lecture  frequently  before  county 
medical  societies  and  participate  in  the 
program  of  graduate  medical  instruction 
sponsored  by  the  MQcfa^ian  State  Medi- 
cal Sodety. 

Carl  D.  CxMr 
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HEN  theDepartmentof  Med 
icine  and  Surgery  WM  estab- 
lished in  1850,  two  outstand- 
ing scientific  men  were  members  of  its  fac- 
ulty— Silas  Hamilton  Douglass'  (A.M. 
hon.  Vermont  47)  and  Abram  Soger 
(Rensselaer  P()I\technic  Institute  '31, 
M.D.  Castleton  Medical  College  '35, 
A.M..hon.  Michigan  '52).  With  the  aid  of 
Regent  Zba  Pitcher,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  physicians  in  the  state, 
they  had  organized  the  department.  In 
1 85 1,  his  last  year  as  Regent,  Pitcher 
was  appointed  Ementus  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Obstetrics. 
The  position  was  purely  honorary,  how- 
ever, and  his  appumtment  to  it  was  ap- 
parendy  the  University's  only  record  of 
any  special  interest  ht  may  have  had  in 
the  teaching  of  obstetrics. 

Sager  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  IVactice  of  Medidne  in 
January,  1848,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  also  teach  pharmacy  and 
medical  jurisprudence.  By  his  own 
choice,  in  1854,  he  was  transferred  to  be 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Physiology. 
Although  there  were  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  titles  and  duties  of  the  other 
four  medical  professors,  Sager 's  title  cor- 
responded with  his  teadiing  responsi- 
bilities. 

Jonathan  Adams  Allen  (Middlchury 
'45,  M.D.  Castleton  Medical  College 
'46),  who  had  previously  taught  physi* 
ology,  left  the  University  in  1854,  and 
Alonzo  Benjamin  Palmer  (M.D.  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  [N.Y.] 
*39,  AM,  hon.  Nashville  '55,  LL.D. 
Michigan  '81)  was  appointed  Ptofessor 

'  Spelled  "Douglas"  after  187J. 


of  Materia  Medica  and  of  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Cluldren. 

While  in  charge  of  the  teaching  of 
gynecology,  Palmer  was  closely  associ- 
at«i  with  Zina  Pitcher  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove medical  education.  From  1854  to 
1858  Palmer  was  an  editor  of  rhe  Penin- 
sulai-  'J'iurnal  oj  Medicine^  of  which, 
during  about  one-half  of  tliat  time. 
Pitcher  was  the  chief  editor;  and  in  the 
summers  of  1857  and  1858  Palmer  gave 
clinical  lectures  and  bedside  demonstra- 
tions before  the  University's  chnicai 
classes  in  Detroit,  which  also  were  under 
Pitsiier's  direction.  In  these  classes  a  few 
normal  and  abnormal  obstetrical  cases 
were  presented.  Both  men  advocated  the 
indusbn  of  adequate  hospital  training 
in  die  wmrk  required  for  the  medical 
degree,  but  unlike  Pitcher,  Palmer  at 
that  time  favored  a  plan — advanced  by 
P^fessor  Moses  Gunn  and  emphatically 
rejected  by  the  Regents  in  1858 — to 
move  the  entire  Medical  Department  to 
Detroit. 

In  i860,  when  Palmer  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  medicine 

and  pathology,  Sager  was  relieved  of  his 
work  in  physiology  and  resumed  the 
teaching  of  women's  and  children's  dis- 
eases. The  six-year  period  which  then 
ended  was  the  only  time  in  the  history  of 
the  school  when  gynecology  and  ob- 
stetrics were  not  taught  in  the  same  de- 
partment. 

One  student  has  said  that  Sager,  in 
lecturing,  was  inclined  to  become  ab- 
sorbed in  general  biolog>'  rather  to  the 
neglect  of  obstetrics,  but  fiom  all  ac- 
counts he  was  a  conscienrious,  if  not  an 
eloquent,  lecturer.  By  1871-72  through- 
out the  six-month  session  he  was  giving 
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eight  lectures  a  week,  induding  those  in 
obstetrics,  gynecology,  and  pediatrics.- 

Though  a  little  clinical  instruction  in 
medicine  and  surgery  was  regularly  pro. 
vided  throughout  Sixer's  period  of  serv- 
ice, first  by  means  of  free  clinics  before 
the  students  and  later  in  the  wards  of  the 
Hospital,  clinical  obstetrics  in  the  Uni- 
versity wss  practically  nonexistent,  and 
gynecology  also  was  raughr  largely  by 
means  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Ordi- 
narily, neither  Sager  nor  his  successor 
performed  more  dhan  the  most  minor 
opverations;  major  surgery  in  this  field, 
such  as  the  removal  of  ovarian  cysts,  was 
the  province  of  the  professor  of  surgery. 
For  nearly  forty  years  medical  students 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  were 
graduated  without  having  been  required 
to  witness  a  case  of  labor  or  a  childbirth. 
Some  ambitious  and  wide-awake  stu- 
dents witnessed  a  few  cases  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  preceptors,  but  such  in- 
stances were  exceptional,  for  women 
naturally  disliked  having  the  students 
present,  and  it » to  be  doubted  that  even 
these  students  learned  much  about 
practical  obstetrics,  for  at  that  period 
obstetrical  manipulations  were  con* 
ducted  under  the  sheet. 

The  Hospital  was  opened  in  1869.  The 
financial  principle  on  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, namely,  that  it  should  be  wholly 
self-supporting,  explains  why  the  ob- 
stetrical material  did  not  increase  much 
for  another  twenty  years,  tor,  no  matter 
how  small  the  charge — and  at  first  it  in- 
cluded only  food  and  medicines — women 
would  not  pay  to  be  delivered  by  medical 
students,  and  the  Michigan  state  laws 
authorizing  the  use  of  public  moneys  for 
the  maintenance  and  transportation  of 
those  unable  to  pay  had  not  yet  been 
enacted. 

■  Hib  aenii  On  the  ntfaer  tumcOBiuzabk  fom  of 
"Ftediottier")  >ppewtd  ftr  perh^  die  fine  due  in 
Urivernty  records  in  the  1871-73  report  of  die  medi- 
al faculty  {ILP.,  1870-76,  p.  206).  The  term  ms  not 
b  oidtaarf  vaagt  uadl  ihonc  npentjrJivc  ycattlacK. 


In  feet,  it  was  just  as  well  in  the  days 

before  antisepsis  that  the  University 
could  do  so  httle  work  in  clinical  ob- 
stetrics, for  at  least  oneJialf  of  the 
women  confined  in  hosiMtals,  such  as 
Bellevue  in  New  York  City,  died  of 
puerperal  sepsis.  Although  Semmelweiss 
in  1847  had  proved  conclusivdy  that 
childbirth  fever  was  transmitted  by  the 
contaminated  hands  of  medical  students, 
the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  either 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact  or  denied  its 
truth.  Scientific  information  spread 
slowly  between  1850  and  1890. 

In  Sager 's  time  surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  performed  under  great  diffi- 
culties. In  tliose  days  neglect  of  ordinary 
cleanliness  before  and  during  operations 
was  not  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the 
many  postoperative  fatalities,  but  be- 
cause of  the  risk,  major  operations  were 
avoided  whenever  possible.  After  1869 
some  operations  were  performed  at  the 
Hospital  "upon  patients  that  could  not 
be  brought  before  the  dass"  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  specially  interested  stu- 
dents {R.P.,  1870-76,  p.  207).  Man>-  of 
the  surgical  patients  were  earned  across 
the  campus  to  an  upper  lecture  room  of 
the  Medical  Building  and  were  operated 
on  while  lying  on  a  table  upon  which, 
perhaps  the  hour  before,  the  professor  of 
anatomy  had  demonstrated  on  a  cadaver. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
Sager  performed  a  Caesarean  section  on 
a  rachitic  dwarf — one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  of  such  operations  in  Michigan 
(Unh,  Mieh*  Med,  Joum,,  2  (18711: 385- 
93).  It  is  not  to  be  wondoed  at  that  the 
patient  died  of  peritonitis  soon  after  the 
operation.  Sager 's  description  of  the 
operation,  in  which  he  was  assbted  by 
Professor  Cory  don  L.  Ford  and  George 
E.  Frothingham,  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy, is  of  particular  interest.  Because  he 
thought  it  his  duty,  thb  modest  tittle 
man,  who  probably  had  had  very  little 
experience  as  a  surgeon,  performed  an 
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operation  almost  without  parallel  in  this 
section  of  die  country.  Thirteen  years 

earlier  such  a  procedure  was  advocated 
by  Sanger.  The  uterine  wound  was 
sutured  to  avoid  spill  from  the  interior  of 
the  uterus  and  subsequent  infection.  Dr. 
Sager  secured  the  pelvis  and  gave  exact 
measurements  to  show  why  birth 
through  the  natural  passages  was  im- 
posnble.  The  report  of  the  case  is  im- 
pressive for  its  demonstration  of  the  sci- 
entific mind  of  that  period. 

Sager 's  teaching  career  ended  in  1873. 
At  that  time  he  obtained  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence because  of  ill-health,  and  in  his 
place  Dr.  Edward  S.  Dunster  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children.  In  March 
of  the  following  year,  Sager  resigned  his 
chair  and  was  made  Professor  Emeritus, 
but,  at  the  requ«t  of  the  faculty,  he  re- 
tained the  deanship,  which  he  had  held 
since  1868.  The  admiration  with  which 
his  colleagues  and  the  Universiry  officials 
r^arded  him  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  adopted  by  the  Re- 
gents in  March,  1874: 

Resohedf  That  we  hold  Prof.  S^er  in  the 
highest  csteH'm,  ROt  only  for  the  symmetry 
of  ins  character  and  purity  of  his  life,  but 
also  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  has 
rendered  tn  this  University  during  a  period 
of  thirty-two  years. 

Rtsokedt  That  the  great  success  attending 
the  Medical  Department  has  been  largely 
due  to  his  loyalty,  industry,  wisdom  and 
scholarship.  {R.P.,  1870-76,  p.  334.) 

Sager  resigned  the  deanship  in  1875  as 
a  protest  against  the  University  policy  of 
requiring  certain  of  the  ''regular"  medi- 
cal professors  to  receive  students  of  the 
new  Homeopathic  Medical  College  into 
their  courses.  He  died  in  Ann  Arbor, 
August  6,  1877. 

Edward  Swift  Dunster  (Harvard  '56, 
A.M.  ibid.  '59,  M.D.  New  York  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  '59,  M.D.  hon. 
Dartmouth  '81),  a  direct  descendant  of 


Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of 
Harvard  College,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  1874.  He  had 
served  through  the  Civil  War  and  until 
1868  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army.  From  1868  to  1871  he  had 
been  professor  of  obstetrics  and  of  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  also  editor  of 
the  New  York  Medical  Joumaly  and 
(rom  1869  to  1874  he  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital as  lecturer  on  die  subjects  of  ob- 
stetrics and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  In  1871  he  became  professor  of 
obstetrics  at  Dartmouth  College  and 
amtinued  to  lecture  there  during  the 
summer  months  until  his  death.  Holding 
chairs  in  two  separate  institutions  at 
once,  as  he  did  from  1869  to  187 1  and 
again  in  1873-74,  was  a  practice  ty|»cal 
of  the  times,  made  possible  by  short  an- 
nual sessions  and  an  almost  total  lack  of 
clinical  teaching. 

Dunster  w  as  in  many  ways  a  brilliant 
man  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  logical,  eloquent,  and  interesting 
lecturer  that  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  had  ever  had.  To  quote 
the  words  of  his  pufHl,  assistant,  and 
successor,  James  Nelson  Martin  (Hills- 
dale '80,  Ph.M.  ibid.  '83,  Michigan  'Sjiw) : 

Last  but  facile  princeps  in  the  lecture  room 
or  editor's  chair,  was  our  scholarly  Dunster. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  others  of  that 
faculty  to  say  that  he  \s  ;is  rhe  most  brilliant 
lecturer  and  writer  among  them  all.  Every- 
one enjoys  a  logical  ptesentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  one  left  Doctor  Dunstcr's  class- 
room or  read  his  articles,  without  a  dear 
conception  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Listening  to  him  gave  pleasure  like  that 
derived  from  the  study  of  a  fine  painting. 
Mis  language  was  almost  perfect,  his  diction 
polished,  and  his  argument  clear  and  con- 
vincing  ....  His  students  love  to  remember 
him  in  the  lecture  room.  {JPhysician  and 
Surgeon^  a?  I19051: 152-53.) 
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For  nearly  three  yeu8  the  Regents 

had  been  considering  plans  for  a  large 
hospital,  to  be  donated  by  the  state  and 
operated  by  the  University.  Such  an 
institution,  it  was  suggested,  might  have 
been  (i)  entirely  an  alms  hospital  for 
county  patients,  or  (2)  a  treatment 
center  where  victuns  of  cHseaaes  which 
were  hanl  to  treat  mtg^t  receive  effec- 
tive care,  whether  they  were  public  pa- 
tients or  not,  or  (3)  an  alms  hospital  for 
the  invalid  poor  which  would  also  serve 
as  a  special  treatment  center  for  the  gen- 
eral public  {R.P.,  T 870-76,  cf.  pp.  T89 
and  202).  Gynecological  surgery  was 
mentioned  in  particular  in  this  connec- 
tion, thou^  with  die  indirectness  cus- 
tomary in  references  to  such  matters  at 
that  time,  as  a  specialty  greatly  needing 
attention  and  development  for  the  relief 
of  unnecessary  suffering  among  all  eoo> 
nomic  classes.  The  Regents'  "committee 
on  state  hospitals"  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
port that  very  few  doctors  in  Michigan 
or  near-by  states  had  the  requisite  s^lls 
and  the  costly  apparatus  needed  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  certain  difficult 
cases;  moreover,  that  at  no  hospital 
west  of  die  eastern  seaboard  could  such 
treatment  be  secured;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, even  the  well-to-do  delayed 
proper  care  because  of  the  inconvenience 
involved,  while  the  poor  usually  went 
without  treatment  altogether.  Because 
it  seemed  inexpedient  at  the  time  to  ask 
the  state  for  such  a  large  sum  as  would 
have  been  required  for  such  a  hospital  as 
was  desired,  that  project  was  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  in  December,  1872. 

In  1875-76  the  original  campus  Hos- 
pital was  remodeled,  and  a  long  annex  at 
the  rear  of  it,  designed  on  the  pavilion 
plan,  was  erected*  This  sixty-bed  Hospi- 
tal, mostly  new,  was  financed  largely  by 
the  state  and  was  called  a  state  hospital; 
it  differed  from  the  state  hospital  en- 
visioned in  die  eariy  seventies,  however, 
not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  other  impor- 


tant respects,  as  the  state  made  no  l^al 

provision  tor  the  transportation  and 
living  expenses  of  public  patients. 

A  clinical  lecture  room,  originally 
specified  to  be  included  in  the  new  Hos- 
pital {R.P.y  1870-76,  p.  435),  was  built 
only  after  additional  state  funds  were 
granted  in  1879,  but  a  lengthened  course, 
which  was  intended  to  include  much 
more  clinical  work  than  had  been  given, 
was  introduced  as  an  option  in  1 876,  and 
by  1880  aU  beginning  students  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  new  three-year 
course,  and  the  school  year  had  been 
lengthened  to  nine  months. 

Dunster's  work  in  the  long  curriculum 
was  concentrated  in  the  senior  year.  In 
1 88 1  his  theoretical  work  in  obstetrics, 
consisting  of  a  one-semester  course  of 
sixty  lectures,  was  offered  both  semesters 
of  die  second  year.  His  lecture  course  in 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  con- 
sisting of  forty-five  lectures,  also  given 
in  both  semesters,  remained  in  the  third 
year,  and  the  seniors  also  met  in  the 
tinpliitheater  tmce  a  week  throughout 
the  year  for  his  course  called  Clinical 
Gynecology  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

Hie  better  fiictlides  of  the  Pavilion 
HosiMtal,  opened  in  1876,  gave  an  im- 
p>etus  to  the  clinical  work  in  surgery, 
medicine,  and  ophthalmology,  but  had 
practically  no  effect  on  clinical  work  in 
obstetrics,  and  even  in  gynecology  the 
cases  were  pitifully  meager — -three  in 
1877,  seventeen  in  1878,  and  eleven  in 
1879.  SP'^C  'his,  when  the  titles  of 
the  heads  of  the  other  clinical  depart- 
ments were  changed  in  t8Ro,  tn  signalize 
the  improvement  in  clinical  instruction 
expected  as  a  result  oi  tlie  acquisition  of 
the  IfesiMtal  amphitheater,  Dunster's 
title  was  altered  to  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  and  of  Clinical  GynecoU 
ogy.  The  lack  <^  any  reference  to  clinical 
ofaatetrics  in  Kia  new  title  was  significant. 
In  presenting  a  request  for  an  obstetrical 
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manilcin  in  1879 — apparently  the  first 
one  purchased  in  nearly  thirty  years  of 
obstetrical  teaching  at  the  University 
he  had  stated  that  the  need  of  it  was  par- 
ticularly urgent  in  obstetrics,  because, 
''from  our  position,  we  are  unable  to 
have  clinics"  {R.P.,  1876-Sc,  p.  .^qi)- 

An  obstetrical  clinic  might  have  been 
maintained  just  as  the  physics  and  chem- 
istry laboratories  were  maintained,  or 
the  practice  of  sending  welfare  cases  at 
local  or  state  expanse  might  have  been 
stimulated  by  legislation.  The  first  law 
under  which  public  patients  were  sent  to 
the  University  Hosfntal  was  a  children's 
hospitalization  law,  requested  by  the  of- 
ficisils  of  the  State  Public  School  at  Cold- 
water  in  1878  and  passed  by  the  l^gisla. 
ture  in  1 881.  In  his  annual  reports  for 
both  of  those  years,  President  Angell 
suggested  that  a  similar  law  for  adult 
inmates  of  the  county  almshouses  be 
passed.  It  was  not  readily  perceived, 
however,  that  the  enactment  and  ob- 
servance of  special  laws  might  be  neces- 
sary' to  guarantee  the  admission  of  a 
sufficient  number  and  variety  of  cases  for 
instruction,  and  his  suggestion  met  with 
no  response  (see  Hospital,  p.  975). 

In  February,  1888,  a  senior  petition 
for  a  lying-in  ward  was  received  by  the 
medical  faculty  and  was  referred  to 
Dunster,  He  died  in  Ann  Arbor  on  May 
3,  1888,  without  having  made  any  formal 
report  on  the  subject,  but  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  small  obstetrical  ward  within 
the  Hospital  and  the  launching  of  a 
vigorous  local  campaign,  in  that  same 
year,  for  a  separate  maternity  hospital 
appear  to  have  been  results  of  his  efforts. 

One  mark  of  the  students'  affection 
and  respect  for  Dunster  was  a  petition 
from  the  seniors,  soon  after  his  death, 
requesting  the  faculty  to  devise  a  way  of 
affixing  his  signature  to  their  diplomas. 
The  faculty  responded  by  asking  the 
Steward  to  have  it  electrotyped. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Dun- 


ster, his  assistant.  Dr.  James  Ndson 

Martin,  was  placed  in  temjwrary  charge 
of  the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  in  accordance  with 
a  recommendation  of  the  medical 
foculty.  The  Regents  took  thdr  time  in 
making  a  more  permanent  appointment. 
In  December,  1888,  they  appointed 
Martin  Acting  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
He  was  reappointed  in  1889.  The  faculty 
recommended  in  1890  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  but  the  Board  renewed 
his  acting  professorship  of  all  three  sub- 
jects for  a  single  year.  He  was  finally  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  in  March,  1891  {R.P,, 
1886-91,  p.  487),  and  thus  pediatrics, 
previously  always  associated  with  gyne- 
cology, was  formally  removed  from  the 
department.  A  course  in  the  diseases  of 
children  had  been  organized  in  1 889  and 
was  continued  through  1892.  The  tranjv- 
ter  of  instruction  in  that  subject  may 
have  taken  place  about  1890,  when 
Walter  Shield  Christopher  (M.D.  Medi- 
cal College  of  Ohio  [Cinn.]  '83),  a  dis- 
tinguished pediatrician,  was  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  For  some  years  after 
1892  pediatrics  was  taught  in  connection 
with  internal  medicine.  In  the  present 
century,  until  the  establishment  in  1921 
of  a  separate  Department  of  Pediatrics 
and  Infectious  Diseases,  it  was  given  in- 
creasing attention  as  a  specialty  within 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine. 
In  the  summer  of  1888,  Judge  Harriman, 
E.  B.  Pond,  A.  W.  HamilHm,  and  Otto 
Eberbach,  a  committee  representing  the 
citizens  of  Aim  Arbor,  came  before  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  VnaX  maternity 
hospital  {R.P.,  1 886  91,  p.  239),  and  in 
the  yearly  Announcement  published  soon 
aftemtd  {Med,  Ann,,  1888-89^  p.  ai)  it 
was  stated  that  local  citizens  had  "initU 
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atcd  measures  looking  to  the  erection  at 
an  early  day  of  a  well  equipped  lying  in 
hospital,"  to  be  conducted  by  the  faculty 
and  to  be  utilized  for  clinical  instructbn. 
In  October  of  that  year,  President 
Angell  stated  that  it  was  most  desirable 
to  have  a  lying-in  hospital  (R-P.,  1886- 
91,  p.  269).  Then  this  particular  project 
was  dropped;  it  was  never  mentioned  in 
the  University  Calendar  nor  in  subse- 
quent issues  of  the  Announcement, 

From  the  official  records  the  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  campaign  is  clear,  even 
though  there  was  no  published  explana- 
tion. The  University  was  being  severely 
Giitidied  for  die  inadequacy  of  its  hos- 
pital plant  as  a  whole,  and  an  organized 
effort  was  being  made  to  have  the  clinical 
teaching  done  in  Detroit.  Ann  Arbor 
would  probably  not  have  had  a  Uni- 
versity Hospital  at  all,  if  quick  action 
had  not  been  taken  to  provide  a  new 
main  building  and  better  equipment. 
This  was  the  basic  clinical  need,  and  the 
one  with  which  the  President  was  pri- 
marily concerned,  even  when  he  men- 
tioned the  special  need  of  an  obstetrical 
hospital.  Moreover,  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining enough  money  for  an  enttrdy 
new  hospital  plant  depended  chiefly  on 
the  size  of  the  conditional  pledge  which 
the  Regents  could  obtain  from  the 
townspeople  befoa«  die  state  was  asked 
for  help.  A  citizens*  committee  estimated 
in  December,  1888,  that  ?2 5,000  might 
be  raised  for  the  purpose  in  Ann  Arbor 
{R.P.y  1886-91,  p.  291),  and  fortified  by 
this  tentative  promise  the  University  ob- 
tained, under  an  act  approved  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  a  state  gift  of  ^50,000  for 
the  new  hospital  plant.  To  enlarge  the 
city's  contribution  and  thus  ensure  the 
construction  of  new  main  buildings  for 
the  University  and  Homeopathic  hospi- 
tals, the  citizens  interested  in  found- 
ing a  special  maternity  hospital  un. 
doubtedly  agreed  to  postpone  thdr  own 
plans. 


Before  the  fall  of  18SR,  without  await- 
mg  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  for  a 
separate  maternity  hospital,  the  faculty 
established  a  small  **lying-in  ward,"  in- 
side the  old  campus  Hospital;  and  there, 
according  to  the  Announcement  of  1888- 
89,  each  senior  was  expected  to  attend 
several  confinement  cases— '*when  avail- 
able"— as  the  corrected  explanation 
read  during  the  next  two  years,  for 
practically  no  patients  came.  Adopting  a 
practice  which  had  proved  successful 
under  similar  circumstances  in  the  Ho- 
meopathic Hospital,  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
therefore  obtained  a  Regents*  «Hrder 
authorizing  the  Hospital  superintendent 
to  find  obstetrical  patients  who  would 
consent  to  be  used  for  instruction  if  the 
University  paid  their  maintenance  costs. 
For  dlis  purpose  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  granted  a  IViivcrsity  subsidy 
of  $200  in  each  of  the  three  years  1888, 
1889,  and  1890. 

'Hie  first  state  law  authorizing  the 
care  and  treatment  of  indigent  adult  pa- 
tients in  the  University  and  Homeo- 
pathic hospitals  and  the  payment  of 
their  transportation  and  maintenance 
costs  from  public'  funds  {Public  ActSy 
No.  246,  1889)  contained  the  provision: 

Whenever  obstetrical  wards  are  estab- 
lished in  said  hospitals,  the  said  [county] 
superintendents  (of  the  poor]  may  mdice 
special  contracts  with  the  regents  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  such  obstetrical  cases 
as  are  a  pubfic  charge  in  thw  respective 
counties. 

As  the  small  obstetrical  wards  in  the 
two  campus  hospitals  were  already  in 
existence,  what  the  writers  of  this  part  of 
the  law  had  in  mind  was  evidently  the 
establishment  of  much  more  ample  ac- 
oommodations  for  obstetrical  patients, 

'  This  law  wM  similar  to  Act  No.  367, 191 5,  in  that  it 
called  for  pajmeat  «f  «Bch  capeiMci  mm  eoiiiiqr,  ant 
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such  as  the  University  would  have  had  if 
the  plan  of  1888  for  a  special  maternity 
hospital  had  materialized.  Many  pa- 
tioits  were  aent  to  the  Hospital  every 

year  under  other  provisions  of  Act  No. 
246  of  1889,  until  a  new  hospitalization 
law  (No.  267)  for  adults  was  enacted  in 
191 5,  but  for  some  reason,  even  after 
separate  buildings  for  maternity  patients 
were  occupied  in  1906  and  in  1908,  the 
above-quoted  section  governmg  obstet- 
rical cases  was  almost  wholly  inopera- 
tive. 

With  the  exception  of  the  course  of 
sixty  lectures  in  obstetrics,  taken  twice 
in  the  intermediate  year  of  the  curricu- 
lum, all  of  the  work  in  the  department 
under  Dunster  between  t88i  and  1888 
had  been  concentrated  in  the  third,  or 
senior,  year.  In  the  fall  of  1888,  after 
Martin  was  placed  in  temporary  charge, 
a  two-semester  lecture  course  in  gyne- 
cology and  obstetrics  was  b^;un.  Origi- 
nally, it  was  taken  in  the  second  year  and 
was  repeated  in  the  third,  but  in  1889-90 
it  was  scheduled  onlv  for  seniors.  A 
separate,  one-semester  course  in  chil- 
dren's diseases,  for  second-year  students, 
was  b^n  in  February,  1890. 

When  the  four-year  curriculum  went 
into  effect,  in  1890-91,  the  clinical  work 
in  gynecology,  as  well  as  tiiat  in  obstet- 
rics, was  taken  only  by  seniors,  but  the 
general  lecture  course  in  these  subjects, 
requiring  two  hours  a  week  in  the  first 
semester  and  four  hours  a  week  in  the 
second,  was  scheduled  (ot  both  juniors 
and  seniors.  Diseases  of  Children,  a  first- 
semester  course  meeting  two  hours  a 
week,  was  also  taken  twice.  In  1 892,  after 
this  separate  course  in  childrai's  dis- 
eases was  discontinued,  the  junior-senior 
lecture  course,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy, was  scheduled  for  three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year,  and  juniors 
as  well  as  seniors  came  to  the  biweddy 
gynecological  clinics.  In  the  same  year 
special  junior  drill  courses  in  the  clinical 


subjects,  with  daily  meetings  for  several 
weeks,  were  introduced.  In  the  demon- 
stration course  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, the  juniors  were  shown,  by 
means  of  manikins  and  models,*  what  to 
do  in  the  various  presentations  and  in 
emergencies  that  might  occur  in  obstet- 
rical practice  {Med.  Aim,^  1893-94,  pp. 
21-22). 

According  to  a  statement  appearing  in 
the  Announcement  oi  1894-95  (P-  ^9)  ^d 
in  the  following  years,  every  senior  had 
an  op{x>rtiuuty  to  attend  one  or  more 
obsrefrica!  cases,  since  pregnant  women 
were  admitted  several  weeks  before  de- 
livery and  were  kept  for  several  weeks 
afiterward,  and  each  patient  was  as- 
signed to  a  group  of  a  few  students,  who 
were  expected  to  make  a  study  of  her 
case  throughout  her  stay  at  the  HospitaL 
Through  1898,  however,  only  deven  or 
twelve  confinement  cases  a  year  were 
available.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining 
even  these  few  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1897-98  the  Board  of  Regents 
found  it  expedient  to  grant  another  sub- 
sidy (|ioo)  to  "each  of  the  hospitals 
....  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ob- 
stetrical cases"  1896-1901,  p. 
115). 

Martin  stated: 

Most  of  the  work  in  this  department  of 
diseases  of  women  and  obstetrics  is  done 
before  sections  of  the  class,  that  they  may 
come  in  closer  contact  with  the  patients  and 
observe  more  closely  the  pathological 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  while  the 
same  arc  being  considered.  Also  that  they 
may  observe  more  closely  each  step  in  the 
examination  and  treatment  of  the  cases,  and 
especially  each  step  in  the  operation,  and 
thus  discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
tlic  methods  of  reheving  the  same.  {Ann. 
Rept.  Uuh.  Hasp.,  1893-94,  p.  18;  /M/^ 
1896-57,  p.  as.) 

•  An  appropriation  of  I375  for  manikins — presuma. 
bljr  obstetric*]  manikins — had  been  granted  by  the 
Board  of  RqBcats  in  1889  (itP.,  1SI6-91,  p.  J76). 
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According  to  an  article  in  the  Physi- 
cian and  Surgeon  (11  [1889]:  415-18), 
there  had  beai  cmly  ten  obstetrical  pa> 
tients  in  the  Hospical  in  1888  and  1889 

and  not  more  than  seventy  gynecological 
patients,  representing  about  ninety  ex- 
amples of  gynecologicai  dtsordera-'for 
often,  in  this  branch  of  medicine  leveral 
such  conditions  are  present  at  once,  and 
the  number  ot  cases,  therefore,  usually 
exceeds  the  number  of  patients.  In  1892-- 
93,  however,  there  were  about  five 
hundred  gynecological  cases;  in  1893-94, 
approximately  eight  hundred;  and 
tiiroughout  the  remainder  of  Martin's 
administration,  six  hundred  to  eig^it 
hundred  a  year.  After  the  completion  of 
the  new  Catherine  Street  Hospital  late  in 
1891,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  in  gynecology,  as  in 
nearly  every  other  dinicai  branch  of 
medicine  excepting  obstetrics,  and  the 
work  of  Martin's  department  had  been 
further  augmented  in  the  early  nineties 
{Hosp.  Kept.,  1892-93,  p.  15)  by  the 
transfer  from  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery of  all  surgery  on  the  female  pelvic 
organs.  This  was  a  great  step  forward,  as 
far  as  die  work  in  both  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  was  concerned,  for  previ- 
ously there  had  b^n  no  opportimity  for 
those  who  tau^t  ibnale  pelvic  and  ab^ 
dominal  surgery  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Martin  was  handi- 
capped in  his  surgical  work,  however,  for 
even  the  new  Hospital  was  poorly  con- 
structed and  was  septic,  llie  surgical 
ward  was  large  and  overcrowded,  and 
students  had  free  access  to  it.  A  Hospital 
rule  in  force  since  1876  forbade  the  ad- 
mission of  patients  known  to  have  Con- 
tagious diseases,  but  occasionally  a  pa- 
tient contracted  such  a  disease  on  the 
way  to  the  Hospital  or  even  after  being 
admitted.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
separate  building  for  these  separate 
emergency  cases  until  1898-99,  and  con 
tagious-disease  epidemics  were  common. 


Whenever  such  a  disease  as  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  or  smallpox  was  discovered 
in  a  ward,  the  ward  had  to  be  quaran- 
tined and  surgical  work  discontinued,  or 
the  lives  of  patients  would  have  been 
seriously  endangered. 

The  Announcement  published  a  short 
time  before  October,  1 894,  ooiitained  the 
statement:  "In  the  coming  session  .... 
the  seniors  and  juniors  will  have  no 
didactic  lectures  in  common,  separate 
courses  bang  gjven  to  each  class.'*  The 
lectures  on  obstetrics  were  then  concen- 
trated in  the  junior  year,  and  the  theo- 
retical work  in  gynecology  was  given  in 
the  senior  year.  In  1894  the  courses  were 
further  compressed,  the  theoretical  work 
in  obstetrics  being  given  only  for  second- 
semester  juniors  and  the  general  lectures 
in  gynecology  bdng  given  only  for  first- 
semester  seniors.  Throughout  the  early 
period  juniors  and  seniors  attended  at 
least  some  of  the  clinical  demonstrations 
in  gynecology  together,  but  the  methods 
course  preparatory  to  actual  case  wwk 
continued  to  be  given  in  the  junior  year. 

In  1894-95  ^ch  student  was  required 
to  devote  382  hours  to  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  in  addition  to  the  indefinite 
time  needed  for  attending  cases  in  the 
lying-in  room  {Med.  Ann.,  1894-95,  P* 
32);  192  hours  were  spent  at  classroom 
lectures,  128  hours  at  "clinical  lectures," 
32  hours  in  recitations,  and  30  hours  in 
studying  methods  of  diagnosis  and  the 
use  of  instruments.  The  required  work 
remained  essentially  the  same  until  1900, 
except  for  the  addition  of  a  few  hours 
for  the  study  of  diagnosis  and  of  the  use 
of  instruments.  In  1900-1 901,  Martin's 
general  lecture  courses,  including  recita- 
tions, required  only  sixty-four  hours  in 
the  junior  year  and  sixtv-four  hours  in 
the  senior  year;  the  junior  methods 
course,  conducted  by  his  assistant,  re. 
quired  thirty-six  hours;  and  the  clinical 
work  in  gynecology,  again  scheduled  for 
seniors  only,  required  180  hours  in  all. 
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The  afternoon  gynecological  clinics  were 
held,  as  before;  in  addition,  since  1899, 
there  had  been  several  short  morning 
clinics  each  week  in  gynecology. 

Word  came  in  the  spring  of  1898  that 
the  University  might  receive,  "subject 
to  certain  charges,"  the  bulk  of  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  H,  Bates,  of  Port 
Chester,  New  York,  for  a  professorship 
to  be  "known  and  called  the  Bates  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children/*  provided  the  University  ad- 
mitted women  to  its  Medical  Depart- 
ment and  gave  them  the  same  educa- 
tional advantages  as  it  gave  male 
students.  President  Angell  estimated 
that  the  legacy  would  yield  at  least 
$100,000.  Within  two  years,  however, 
the  Bates  property  in  the  University's 
possession  was  worth  more  than 
?T;;  :!,ryDo,  nnd  by  1940  the  principal  de- 
rived from  it  was  valued  at  ^137,000. 

President  Angell  wrote; 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  benefactor 
ever  visited  the  Univernty.  So  far  as  we  can 

learn,  she  was  moved  to  remember  us  in 
this  generous  manner  by  the  fact  that  this 
University  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  medi- 
cal education  to  women.  She  wished  to  tes- 
tify her  appreciation  of  the  service  thus 
rendered  to  her  sex,  and  to  enlarge  our 
facilities  for  medical  education.  1896- 
i90i»P-3ii-) 

The  Regents  voted  in  May,  1898,  to 
accept  the  gift  and  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions laid  down;  in  June  they  estaU 

lished  the  new  professorship  and  gave 
the  medical  faculty  the  task  of  suggest- 
ing a  suitable  person  to  hold  it.  1  he  old 
custom  of  combining  the  teaching  of 
gynecology  with  that  of  children's  dis- 
eases had  still  been  \\  idespread  when  the 
Bates  will  had  been  drawn  up  in  1B90, 
but  even  then  this  custom  had  been  fall- 
ing into  obsolescence  at  the  University, 
and  by  1898  the  medical  faculty  appar- 
ently had  no  intention  of  permanently 
re-establishing  it.  The  report  of  the 


faculty's  views  on  the  best  dis^x^sition  of 
the  gift  was  made  to  the  Regents  orally, 
but  the  following  statement  In  the  ifn^ 
nouncement  for  1898-99  (p.  6)  throws 

some  light  on  faculty  opinion: 

In  accordance  with  another  provision  of 
the  will  it  is  proposed  that  the  title  of 
Elizabeth  H.  Bates  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  be  given  to  Dr.  James 
N.  Martin.  (The  didactic  and  clinical  work 
in  connection  with  children's  diseases  wiU 
be  in  charge  of  the  chair  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  as  heretofore.)  It  is 
also  proposed  that  the  income  from  the  be- 
quest be  allowed  tn  accumulate,  and  that 
when  a  sufficient  fund  has  been  acquired  a 
ward  be  baik  for  sick  children,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  donor. 

During  the  summer  the  Board's  main 
concern  in  connection  with  the  bequest 
was  a  legal  struggle  for  the  property, 
certain  relatives  of  Dr.  Bates  having 
contested  her  will.  By  November,  1 898, 
a  court  decision  affirming  the  validity  of 
the  will  had  been  rendered;still,  the  Bates 
diatr  remained  unoccupied  throughout 
the  session  of  1898-99.  Finally,  at  the 
Regents'  meeting  of  September,  1899, 
*'the  Chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women,  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  was  al)olished,  and 
James  N.  Martin  (Hillsdale  'So,  Ph.M. 
hon,  tbid.  '83,  Michigan  '83^)  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  the  Bates  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  EMseases  of  Women 
and  Children  at  a  salary  of  ? 2,000" 
{R.P'y  1 896-1 901,  p.  415).  The  Board's 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  teaching 
were  made  clear  a  month  later,  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  duties  of  Dr.  Martin, 
Professor  of  the  Bates  chair.  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  remain  the  same  as 
before,  with  the  addition  of  Diseases  of 

Women. 

Resolved^  That  the  instruction  in  and  the 

treatment  of  diseases  of  children  be  done  by 
Dr.  Dock,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice. 
(/tP.,  1896-1901,?.  43J.) 
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Thus,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  implica- 
tions of  Martin's  new  title,  both  the  as- 
sodation  of  obstetrics  ukI  gyneooiogjr 
were  continued — nor  has  the  actual 
teaching  of  pediatrics  ever  been  assigned 
to  the  occupant  of  the  Bates  chair.  One 
of  these  resolutkms  Mngs  to  light  a  fact 
not  mentioned  elsevdien^  namely,  that 
at  some  previous  time — px>ssibly  only  a 
year  or  two  before — Martin  had  dele- 
gated the  instruction  in  gynecolt^  to 
an  assistant,  concentrating  his  own  ef- 
forts on  the  work  in  obstetrics,  and  that 
he  again  taught  both  subjects  in  1899. 

It  was  reasonable  to  establish  the 
Bates  chair  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, but  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to 
exclude  the  word  "obstetrics"  from  the 
tide  of  the  chief  professorship  of  the  de- 
partment. Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
medical  instruction  at  the  University  in 
1850,  obstetrics,  internal  medicine,  and 
surgery  had  been  treated  as  major  sub- 
jects of  equal  importance.  The  occupant 
of  the  new  chair  was  expected  to  be  pri- 
marily an  obstetrician,  and  this  fact 
should  have  been  indicated  by  some  such 
official  tide  as  the  one  finally  adopted  in 
which  was  "professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  and  Bates  professor  of 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children." 
The  actualities  of  the  situation  were 
recognized  in  the  period  1899-1923,  how- 
ever, by  the  use  of  the  unofficial  title, 
"Bates  professor  of  obstetrics  and  dis- 
esses  of  women/*  in  the  faculty  list  of  the 
Announcement^  though  elsewhere  in  the 
University  publications  "Bates  professor 
of  the  diseases  of  women  and  children" 
was  the  dde  <Mdinartly  used. 

The  nominal  **abdition*'  of  die  chair 

of  obstetrics  and  g^'necology  was  not  the 
only  strange  result  of  accepting  the 
Bates  bequest.  The  amount  set  aside  for 
the  professor's  salary  was  only  about 

one-third  of  the  income  of  the  bequest. 
As  has  been  noted,  the  faculty  originally 
endorsed  a  plan  of  saving  as  much  as 


possible  of  this  income  for  a  building 
fund  for  a  children's  ward.  Eventually, 
in  December^  1901,  the  Regents  adopted 
a  motion  to  make  the  projected  Palmer 
Ward  a  children's  ward,  thus  ending  the 
possibility  that  any  of  the  Bates  money 
would  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Before 
this  happened,  however,  and  while 
Martin  still  held  the  Bates  professorship, 
the  Regents  established  a  policy  of  meet- 
ing the  regular  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  not 
by  the  customary  appropriations  from 
the  general  University  fund,  but  instead, 
by  revenue  from  die  Bates  fund.  This 
policy  was  made  eflfective  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  that,  after  October  1, 
1900,  "the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Chair  of  the  Bates  Professorslup  of  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children  be  paid 
from  the  Bates  fund"  {fLP',  iS96-i90l» 
p.  602). 

The  obvious  reason  for  the  bequest 
was  the  donor's  desbe  to  enlarge  the  fa- 
cihties  for  medical  education,  especially 
for  women,  in  a  university  that  had  early 
admitted  women  to  its  medical  school, 
and  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  and  in  the  University 
Hospital  when  the  bequest  was  received 
was  the  lack  of  adequate  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  obstetrics.  Had  this  resolution 
not  been  psssed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bates  income  might  have  been  saved  for 
the  buildmg  and  equipping  of  a  ma- 
ternity hospital  as  soon  as  £he  idea  of  a 
Bates  ward  for  children  was  given  up,  or 
— though  this  was  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  in  those  days — it  might  have  been 
used  to  finance  a  broad,  intensive  pro- 
gram of  research.  A  small  hospital  labo- 
ratory equipped  with  apparatus  for  the 
investigation  of  gynecological  and  ob- 
stetrical cases  had  been  set  up  in  1897- 
98,  and  the  Regents  in  190 1  did  appro- 
priate ^500  of  the  Bates  income  for 
additional  equipment  for  this  laboratory, 
but  under  the  plan  adopted  in  1 900,  and 
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with  the  growth  of  the  department  and 
of  its  cost  of  operation,  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  oontinuom  support  for  re* 
search  or  for  other  special  projects  from 
this  source  steadily  declined.  The  result 
of  the  new  policy  was,  therefore,  that  the 
department  did  not  actually  benefit  from 
the  money.  In  fact,  within  a  few  years 
the  gift  became  more  of  a  handicap  than 
a  benefit,  for,  while  the  other  cUnical  de- 
partments expanded  and  were  granted 
suocessively  larger  budgets,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  was 
retarded  because  the  Regents  refused  to 
appropriate  anything  for  it  except  the  in> 
come  from  the  Bates  fund.  As  the  princi- 
pal professorship  of  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  was  named 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Bates,  her  bequest  should 
have  been  devoted  to  ways  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  that  department.  In 
justice  to  the  Regents  it  may  be  stated 
that  they  acted  in  good  faith  and 
thought  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
will  no  action  except  the  one  which  they 
took  was  feasible.  It  wouid  seem  that  a 
donor  should  specify  more  definitely  the 
purpose  of  a  bequest  and  yet  g^ve  the 
governing  board  the  greatest  possiUe 
freedom  in  its  administration. 

Martin  was  aided  continuously  after 
the  summer  of  x888  by  James  Gifford 
Lynds  (*88iff),  who  was  promoted  in 
1892  from  an  assistantship  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women.  During  the  year 
1897-98  he  was  Acting  I^fessor  of 
Gynecology'.  Other  assistants,  each  of 
whom  served  under  Martin  for  a  briefer 
period,  were  Casper  K.  Lahuis  {'96m), 
Dr.  Clara  A,  O.  Dedrick,  and  John  J. 
Mcrscn  (Hope  '95,  A.M.  i^d,  '98, 
Michigan  '99^). 

Neither  Martin  nor  Lynds  had  any  na- 
tional affiliations.  Their  work  was  con- 
fined to  the  state.  One  of  the  reasons, 
prohahly,  for  Martin's  breakdown  in 
health  was  his  custom  of  operating  in 


private  houses  in  towns  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ann  Arbor,  and  then  riding 
through  the  nig^t  in  order  to  keep  his 
University  obligations  the  next  day.  In 
1895  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
on  account  of  blood  poisoning  contracted 
from  operating  on  a  septic  case.  Another 
year's  leave  of  abaenoe  in  1897-98  was 
also  granted  because  of  ill-health.  In 
15)00,  a  year  before  his  resignation,  he 
manifested  distinct  signs  of  mental  insta- 
bility and  these  symptoms  grew  worse 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1913.  Lynds 
resigned  with  Martin,  in  February,  1901, 
and  on  October  i  of  that  year  Reuben 
Peterson  (Harvard  '85.  M,D.  iHd.  '89^ 
Sc.D.  hon.  Michigan  '36)  became  Bates 
Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

Peterson  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1862. 
After  graduating  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  interning  in  three  Boston 
hospitals,  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  in  1 890  and  established  a  gen- 
eral practice.  Because  of  his  hospital 
training  and  inclinations,  Peterson,  even 
when  engaged  in  general  practice,  de- 
voted more  and  more  of  his  attention  to 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  and  in  1897 
was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Gynecological  Society.  In  1898  he 
went  to  the  Chicago  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  as  a  professor  of  gyne. 
cology,  and  a  year  later  he  accepted  an 
assistant  professorship  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Rush  Medical  College. 

In  the  early  and  middle  nineties,  in- 
struction in  g>'nccolopical  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  as  well  as  in  obstetrics,  had 
been  given  to  small  groups  of  students  ftt 
Michigan.  The  effort  to  increase  the  indi- 
vidualization of  instruction  was  perhaps 
relinquished  to  some  extent  after  Mar- 
tin's illness  in  1897;  at  any  rate,  as  late 
as  1900^  patients  were  operated  on  before 
large  classes,  while  the  students  sat  on 
hard  benches  during  long,  prescribed 
hours  and  watched,  seeing  little  and 
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understanding  less  of  what  was  done. 
Clinical  teaching  in  this  manner  had 
been  an  almost  universftl  custom 
throughout  the  country  in  die  last  dec» 
ade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Peterson's  first  task  on  assuming  his 
duties  at  Michigan  was  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  gynecological  teach- 
ing by  having  the  technique  of  pelvic 
and  abdominal  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  diseases  peculiar  to  women  taught  to 
small  groups  of  students.  At  the  gyne- 
cological clinic,  held  twice  a  week, 
emphasis  was  laid  on  differential  diag- 
nosis, demonstration  of  specimens,  and 
the  progress  and  after-treatment  of  pa^ 
tients  operated  on  at  previous  clinics. 
There  were  frequent  ward  walks  and 
demonstrations  of  postoperated  patients. 

Peterson's  second  task  was  to  build  an 
obstetrical  dinic.  Because  the  town  was 
small  this  was  no  easy  task,  and  the 
University  authorities  at  that  time  were 
ettiier  opposed  to,  or  at  least  unsympa. 
thetic  to,  the  idea  of  making  the  ex- 
penditures necessary  for  such  a  clinic.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  until  thir- 
teen yean  beibre  Pbterson's  appoint- 
ment, practically  nothing  had  been  done 
to  furnish  obstetrical  material,  and  that 
the  steady  but  meager  supply  through- 
out most  of  the  period  had  been  obtained 
with  great  difficulty.  The  establishment 
of  a  separate  detention  ward,  though  not 
ending  the  hazard  of  contagion,  was  no 
doubt  partly  accountable  for  the  fact 
that  by  1900-1901  the  number  of  preg- 
nancy cases  observed  and  treated  had 
been  increased  to  thirty  {Hosp.  Rept., 
p.  36).  Despite  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
clinical  material  for  teaching  obstetrics, 
within  the  next  few  years  the  department 
was  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the  lack 
of  enough  beds  for  obstetrical  patients 
applying  for  admission. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  spent  in 
waiting  for  an  adequate  supply  of  ob- 
stetrical material  was  not  wasted,  how- 


ever, for  it  was  found  possible  to  teach 
the  principles  of  the  mechanism  of  labor, 
at  little  exf>cnsc,  by  means  of  the  mani- 
kins with  which  the  department  was  then 
abundantly  supplied.  The  students, 
meeting  in  small  groups,  were  thoroughly 
drilled  in  this  way,  so  that  even  those 
who  had  had  no  experience  in  actual  de- 
liveries might  have  some  practical 
knowledge  of  scientific  obstetrics  before 
entering  medical  practice.  Students  from 
Michigan  interning  at  outside  hospitab 
sometimes  discovered  that  they  were 
better  grounded  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  normal  and  abnormal  ob- 
stetrics than  were  fidbw  interns  who  had 
delivered,  in  hospitals  or  in  outpatient 
services,  six  or  more  women.  This 
method  of  teaching  has  been  retained  as 
one  of  die  principal  features  of  obstetri- 
cal instruction  at  the  Univernty. 

During  Peterson's  first  years  at  the 
University,  although  there  were  no  in- 
structors in  the  department,  there  were 
three  or  four  assistants  at  a  time^  each 
of  whom  remained  about  two  years.  One 
of  these  men,  Wales  Melvin  Signor 
('05m),  was  advanced  to  an  instructor- 
ship  in  1906b  He  as  well  as  each  of  the 
next  two  appointees  to  this  p<isition  held 
it  for  only  a  year,  but  after  1909  the 
average  tenure  was  lengthened.  By  191 7 
it  was  customary  for  an  instructor  to  re- 
main  three  or  four  years,  and  the  number 
of  instructorships  had  been  increased  to 
four. 

A  co-operative  interdepartmental  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  1902,  whereby 

one  assistant  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy was  reqxmsible  for  the  clinical  labo- 
ratory work  of  the  department  and  also 
taught  gynecological  pathology  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology.  Ralph  Luther 
Morse  ('02m)  was  the  Assistant  in  Ob> 
stetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,  in 
charge  of  laboratory  work  from  1902 
until  1904,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
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Samuel  Reese  Haythorn  (04^).  Frank 
Clarence  Witter  ('o6»i)  did  the  same 
work  from  1906  until  1908,  first  as  as- 
sistant and  later  as  demonstrator;  he  was 
then  promoted  to  a  regular  instructor- 
ship  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and 
the  laboratory  work  was  assigned  to  Neal 
Naramore  Wood  ('08m).  In  his  second 
year  on  the  staff,  Wood  was  both  In- 
structor in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
and  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  in 
charge  of  laboratory  work,  but  in  1910 
the  second  half  of  his  title  was  dropped 
and  the  interdepartmental  stati  arrange- 
ment was  disccmtinaed. 

In  1902-3  the  obstetrical  ward  was 
still  so  small  that  only  about  thirty  pa- 
tients received  treatment.  The  policy  of 
granting  free  maintenance  during  the 
last  month  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  after 
delivery,  resulted  in  its  being  almost  al- 
ways full,  for  physicians  throughout  the 
state  were  glad  to  send  certain  patients 
who  could  not  have  afforded  to  oome  un- 
der a  less  liberal  plan. 

Eugene  S.  Gilmore,  Superintendent  of 
the  University  Hospital  from  1900  until 
1908,  did  his  best  to  secure  an  increase  in 
the  obstetrical  material.  The  new  Hos- 
pital addition,  Palmer  Ward,  had  been 
intended  primarily  for  children,  but 
when  it  was  opened,  in  1903,  Gilmore 
and  Dr.  George  Dock,  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  pediatrics  was  then 
taught,  consented  to  the  temporary  use 
of  a  part  of  it  as  an  obstetrical  ward. 
When  this  change  was  mad^  the  number 
of  obstetrical  beds  was  more  than 
doubled. 

The  kindness  of  Dr.  Dock  in  approv- 
ing this  arrangement  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated, Init  I^r.  Peterson  felt  that  his 
patients  were  there  only  on  sufierance. 
G>nsequently,  in  November,  1903, 
Peterson  persuaded  the  medical  ^Kulty 
to  make  a  formal  request  to  the  Regents 
to  "rent  a  separate  house  near  the  hospi- 
tal for  the  use  of  obstetrical  cases,"  both 


in  order  that  these  cases  might  receive 
proper  care  and  in  order  that  Palmer 
Watd  might  be  utilized  to  better  ad- 
vantage {R.P.,  190T-6,  p.  295);  but  the 
Regents  took  no  action  on  this  faculty 
request. 

A  curious  incident  in  the  continual 

struggle  to  secure  more  obstetrical  pa- 
tients should  be  recorded  here.  In  those 
days  there  was  little  hope  of  obtaining 
anything  for  a  department  without  the 
approval  of  James  H.  Wade,  Secretary  of 
the  University  and  watchdog  of  the 
University  treasury.  Peterson,  therefore, 
went  to  him  mth  a  plea  diat  obstetrical 
patients  be  admitted  free  of  charge. 
Wade  was  astounded  and  said  that  such 
a  request  was  ridiculous,  because  it  was 
sufficient  diat  every  student  iritneaaed 
one  ddivery  in  the  hospital  am]^thea- 
ter. 

During  Wade's  illness  in  1905,  Peter- 
son appealed  to  Regent  Charles  DeWitt 
LAwton,  chairman  of  the  medical  com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  and  obtained 
authorization  to  admit  "certain  obstet- 
rical patients  to  the  hospital  free  of  cost, 
to  remain  three  months"  (H./*.,  1901-6, 
p.  501).  This  action  was  taken  in  Feb- 
ruar\ .  In  May,  as  soon  as  Wade  had  re- 
covered from  his  illness,  he  persuaded 
the  Regents  to  limit  the  number  of  free 
obstetrical  beds  to  three. 

.'\  frame  building  intended  to  be  made 
into  a  contagious-disease  ward,  the 
Penny  house,  was  moved  from  North 
University  Avenue  in  1 905  to  a  site  doae 
to  the  small  building  then  used  for  con- 
tagious cases,  at  the  rear  of  tiie  Medical 
Ward.'  An  alternative  plan  of  erecting  a 
separate,  modem  contagious-disease  hoa- 
pital  was  under  consideration  at  the 
time,  however,  and  as  the  Penny  house 
was  still  empty  in  October,  1905,  it  was 

■  The  Medkal  Wanl,  the  westmmiMt  of  the  three 
neia  bttildings  on  Cetheriae  Street,  had  beea  dw 
Homeopathic  Hospital  betmca  1S91  and  1900.  It  vat 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1997,  whea  it  wai  kttom  at  die 

Convaleaocnt  Ward. 
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remodded  to  serve  as  an  obstetrical 
ward,  at  a  cost  of  $335.  Despite  this  de- 
cision the  uncertainty  continued,  and  the 
building  stood  unoccupied  throughout 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  but  finally, 
in  May,  1906,  after  its  use  as  a  deten- 
tion ward  had  once  more  been  seriously 
considered,  the  Regents  again  ordered 
that  it  be  made  into  a  maternity  ward. 
They  authorized  purchases  ot  furni- 
ture and  other  equipment  to  the  amount 
of  $1,300,  this  sum  to  be  taken,  if  p>os- 
sible,  from  income  from  the  Bates  fund, 
and  also  authorized  the  emfjoyment  of 
four  additional  nurses  for  the  ward,  but 
ruled  that  there  should  not  be  more  than 
ten  obstetrical  cases  in  the  liospital  at  a 
time. 

Both  before  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  pediatrics  clinic,  it  was  felt 
that  the  care  of  the  normal  infant  should 
be  a  part  of  obstetrical  teaching.  The 
students  were,  therefore,  instructed  in  in- 
fant  feeding  throughout  the  six  weeks 
during  which  many  of  the  babies  were  re- 
tained in  the  dinic  before  bdng  placed 
in  institutions.  Abnormal  infants  were 
referred  to  or  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics.  In  1907-8  a  quaran- 
tine of  the  surgical  wards  resulting  from 
an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  halted  the 
admission  of  new  patients  to  the  ob- 
stetrical and  gynecologicai  service.  Such 
quarantmes  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
number  of  beds  had  created  a  long  wait- 
ing list,  and  many  prospective  patients 
had  had  to  be  turned  away.  Yet,  in  the 
five  years,  1903-8,  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  patients  treated  each  year,  and  the 
increase  in  obstetrical  work  had  been 
proportionate  to  the  growtli  ot  the  de- 
partment's dinical  work  as  a  whole. 

Another  frame  house  intended  as  a 
ward  for  contagious  diseases  was  moved 
to  a  site  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Ma- 
ternity Waxvl  in  1908,  but  remained 
empty  while  dty  and  University  dfidak 


again  discussed  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing a  modem  contagious  disease  hospital. 

Peterson  suggested  that  this  second 
house  be  used  instead  as  an  addition  to 
the  obstetrical  dinic  and  outlined  a  plan 
whereby  the  department  might  obtun  a 

larger  proportion  of  obstetrical  patients 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy. 

These  suggestions  were  approved  by 
the  R^ents,  and  at  last  the  department 
came  into  possession  of  an  obstetrical 
clinic  worthy  of  the  name.  The  newly 
acquired  building  was  made  into  a  resi- 
dence for  waiting  patients  and  was  called 
the  Maternity  Cottage;  and  the  former 
Maternity  Ward  was  changed  into  a 
Maternity  Hospital,  for  patients  in  labor 
and  for  post  partum  patients.  At  this 
time  the  main  room  of  the  Maternity 
Hospital  was  equipped  for  small  demon, 
stration  classes  in  obstetrics. 

In  the  Maternity  Cottage  dg^teen  to 
twenty  patients  were  always  available 
for  demonstrations  of  the  various  fetal 
presentations,  normal  and  abnormal. 
These  presentations  were  also  being 
demonstrated  by  the  use  of  manikins.  In 
all,  the  department  had  about  thirty  ob- 
stetrical beds  and  more  teaching  ma- 
terial than  was  furnished  by  the  type  of 
teaching  clinic  in  which  there  were  more 
deliveries  but  few  waiting  patients.  Suc- 
cess in  maintaining  this  necessary  teach- 
ing material  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
tients were  charged  only  while  waiting 
and  this  nominal  sum,  $2.50  a  week,  they 
could  pay  by  performing  certain  duties 
for  the  hospital,  such  as  the  prepararion 
of  bandages  and  the  repairing  of  linens, 
during  the  waiting  period. 

One  hundred  and  one  deliveries  were 
reported  for  tiie  year  ended  June,  1910. 
The  list  contained  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  abnormalities,  which  were 
utilized  for  purposes  of  instruction.  In 
the  next  few  years  the  department  con- 
tinued to  grow,  in  spite  of  serious  handi- 
caps. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since 

1S50,  although  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology' had  been  emphasized  as  major 
subjects  and  taught  on  a  par  with  medi- 
cine and  surgeiy,  during  the  first  forty 
years  almost  nothing  had  been  d  -  c  to 
develop  the  clinical  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. Very  little  more  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  nineties.  Since  1900,  how. 
evCTj  the  two  small  buildings  had  been 
secured  and  more  liberal  rules  had  been 
established,  whereby,  through  reduced 
rates,  obstetrical  material  was  obtained. 

Seen  in  tlus  perspective^  the  situation 
of  the  department  in  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed 1908  might  appear  to  have  been 
favorable.  Actually,  however,  conditions 
were  so  unsatisfactory  that,  from  the 
modern  point  of  view,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  they  could  have  been  en- 
dured. Both  wooden  structures  were  fire- 
traps,  and  it  had  been  intended  that  they 
be  used  for  obstetrical  cases  only  until 
suitable  quarters  could  be  secured.  I  hc 
proximity  of  the  small  detention  ward  to 
the  Maternity  Hospital  constituted  a 
serious  threat  to  the  welfare  of  post 
partum  patients.  Surgical  parienrs  in  the 
gynecological  service  were  still  endan- 
gered by  the  septic  condition  of  the  main 
Hospital,  which  in  addition  to  having 
been  poorly  designed  had  not  been  prop>- 
erly  kept  in  repair.  The  situation  was 
somewhat  improved  by  the  opening  of 
two  new  buildings  in  the  decade  1901-1 1 
(Palmer  Ward  and  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat  Ward),  because  this  addi- 
tional space  provided  some  relief  from 
congestion  in  the  surgical  wards. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1913  to  es- 
tablish an  outpatient  obstetrical  service 
for  poor  patients  referred  by  physicians 
or  charitable  societies,  but  for  several  rea- 
sons— principally  because  of  the  small 
size  of  the  town — the  effort  proved  a  fail- 
ure and  was  abandoned. 

In  June,  1914,  the  much-needed  Con- 
tagious Disease  Hosintal,  given  by  the 


dty  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  made  ready  for 

occupancy.  With  the  new  unit  in  opera- 
tion, maternity  patients  with  doubtful  or 
pronounced  contagious  diseases  could  be 
cared  for  satisfactorily.  The  installation 
of  this  ward  benefited  every  department 
of  the  Hospital,  because  it  prevented 
epidemics  and  quarantines,  and  for  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  in  particular, 
it  provided  relief  by  doing  away  with  the 
need  for  the  two-room  contagious  shack, 
which  had  long  menaced  the  welfare  of 
obstetrical  patients.  Plant  alterations 
involving  a  new  annoyance  were  made, 
however,  in  the  same  year:  the  track  of  a 
trolley  line  for  carrying  coal  from  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  die  new 
heating  plant  on  Washington  Street  was 
laid  between  the  Maternity  Hospital  and 
the  Maternity  Cottage.  This  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  transporting  pa. 
tients  in  labor  from  one  building  to  the 
other — ^not  to  mention  the  noise  of  the 
loaded  coal  trains,  running  between  the 
buildings  at  night  with  clanging  bells. 

Peterson  was  Medical  Director  of  the 
University  Hospital  and  executive  officer 
of  its  medical  committee  from  191,1  until 
1920,  and,  in  addition  to  his  arduous 
hospital  executive  duties,  carried  on  his 
administrative  duties  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecoloerv'. 

In  1915  Peterson  was  able  to  secure 
legislation  whereby  the  benefits  of  Act 
No.  274  of  1 913  for  sick  or  crippled  chil- 
dren were  duplicated  for  adults,  in  Act 
No.  267.  By  these  acts  children  and 
adults  needing  hospital  care,  but  unable 
to  pay  their  maintenance  and  travel 
costs,  could  be  sent  to  the  University 
Hospital  by  order  of  the  county  probate 
judges.  By  a  provision  of  the  adult  act, 
pregnant  women  were  included.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  have  the  hospital  ex- 
penses of  adults  paid  out  of  the  general 
state  fund,  as  were  those  of  the  children, 
there  would  soon  have  been  plenty  of  ob- 
stetrical material,  but  the  fact  that 
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these  expenses  were  chained  to  the 

counties  acted  as  a  deterrent,  since  the 
county  supervisors  were  held  accounta- 
ble for  expenses  and  it  was  cheaper  to 
have  unmarried  mothers  without  funds 
confined  in  unsanitary  county  farms. 
Despite  this  handicap,  many  obstetrical 
patients,  married  and  unmarried,  were 
sent  to  die  University  Hospital  under 
the  provisions  of  Act  No.  267  of  191 5. 

J.  B.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  the 
University  Hospital  since  1908,  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  in  191 5,  and  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  which  had  been 
that  of  building  up  the  obstetrical  clinic 
by  charging  little  or  nothing  for  ma- 
ternity service  was  changed. 

A  chance  was  seen  to  increase  die  hos- 
pital receipts  from  strafe  patients  sent  by 
the  judges  of  probate  under  Act  No.  267 
of  191 5.  Gradually,  the  charge  for  such 
patiaits  was  raised,  with  the  result  that 
the  counties  naturally  declined  tO  refer 
them  to  the  Hospital, 

The  report  of  the  busmess  officer  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  year  1921-42  included 
the  following  statement,  which  shows  the 
failure  to  grasp  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  obtaining  obstetrical 
teaching  material  and  obtaining  ma. 
terial  for  teaching  the  other  clinical  sub- 
jects: "We  might  also  mention  the  fact 
that  if  the  hospital  had  been  allowed  to 
chaise  regular  rates  for  services  in  the 
Maternity  Department  our  receipts 
would  have  been  increased  by  from 
|2o,ooo  to  %2$poo"  {Jtiosp,  Rept.f  1921- 
22,  p.  19). 

lliese  figures  were  based  upon  the  sup^ 
position  that  the  same  number  of  pa- 
tients would  have  been  admitted  to  the 
service.  This  was  an  absurdity  since,  as  a 
rule,  unmarried  pregnant  women  had  no 

money,  and  state  patients  could  have 
been  cared  tor  at  less  expense. 

Dr.  Peterson  was  called  into  service  in 
World  War  I  in  November,  191 7,  and 
served  until  January,  1919,  in  the  Medi- 


cal Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Fortunately,  so  far  as  the  teaching  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  stationed  m  Michigan 
and  couJd  supervise  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment. He  also  remained  as  medical 
director  of  the  University  Hospital. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  obstetrical  and  gynecological 
staff  consisted  only  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment and  four  instructors.  Two  of 
these  men,  Frederic  Morris  Loomis  ('09, 
'12111)  and  Rudolph  Artilles  Bartholo- 
mew  (*o8,  'i2jw),  left  permanently  within 
the  next  fifteen  months,  and  John  Wes- 
ley Sherrick  ('12,  'iSm)  was  absent  on 
leave  for  two  years.  The  only  instructor 
to  remain  was  Leslie  Lee  Bottsford 
(Williams  '09,  Michigan  '14W),  who,  in 
1919,  received  the  first  appointment  to 
an  assistant  professorship  to  be  made  in 
the  department.  Bottsfwd  left  the  posi- 
tion in  1920  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sherrick,  who  left  in  1922,  and  the 
position  was  held  during  the  next  year  by 
Roland  Spuhler  Cron  Ci6^  *iim\  There 
was  no  assistant  professor  from  1923 
until  Norman  Fritz  Miller  ('23,  'lom) 
was  advanced  to  the  position  in  1925,  nor 
for  two  years  af^  Miller  left  in  1926. 

More  time  was  given  to  gynecology 
than  to  the  obstetrics  division  of  the  de- 
partment, because  of  the  exceptional  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  such  cases  ad- 
mitted and  requiring  operative  treat- 
ment. Although  the  counties  hesitated 
and  often  refused  to  send  pregnant 
women  to  the  clinic,  they  could  not  re- 
fuse to  send  those  cases  requiring  the 
services  of  a  specialist.  Thus  the  gyne- 
cological beds  from  1 901  on  were  in  great 
demand.  Because  of  the  amount  of  time 
consumed  by  the  staff  in  nonoperative 
and  operative  care,  the  question  often 
arose  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
wise  to  limit  the  number  of  gynecologi- 
cal cases,  yet  such  restrictions  were 
never  adopted. 
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The  department  became,  in  its  special 
field,  a  postgraduate  school  where  men 
were  thoroughly  trained  before  entering 
private  practice.  It  now  seems  axiomatic 
that  stafF  members  should  be  given 
every  possible  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment in  clinical  knowledge  and  skill;  yet 
such  was  not  the  custom  as  late  as  1901, 
when  men  spent  years  as  part-time  as- 
sistants, picking  up  what  crumbs  of 
knowledge  they  could  but  having  few  or 
no  opp(»tunities  to  perfect  their  surgical 
technique.  Furthermore,  any  change  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  heads  of  clinics, 
trained  differently,  who  thought  every- 
thing should  center  in  them. 

It  was  stated  in  the  AnnouncemetU  in 
1913  that  the  two  frame  buildings  were 
bong  used  only  "temporarily,"  tor  ob- 
stetrical patients.  Inadequate  and  dan- 
gerous as  these  old  buildings  were,  how- 
ever, during  the  next  twelve  years  they 
continued  to  be  the  only  quarters  avail- 
able for  active  and  waiting  maternity 
patients. 

In  1925,  before  the  completion  of  the 
new  Hospital,  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and 
Throat  Ward,  a  brick  building  erected 
in  1910,  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  more 

than  f 20 ,000,  into  an  eighty-two-hed  ob- 
stetrical hospital  wL-11  adapted  for  the 
care  of  waitmg  and  active  maternity  pa- 
tients. The  work  in  dinical  obstetrics  has 
been  carried  on  since  1925  in  this  brick 
building,  renamed  the  Maternity  Hos- 
pital. 

With  the  transfer  of  obstetrical  pa- 
tients from  the  two  antiquated  wooden 

buildings  to  this  brick  structure,  and 
with  the  provision  for  g)  necological  pa- 
tients in  the  new  Hospital,  a  new  era  be- 
gan. Gone  were  the  old  days  when  entire 
wards  were  quarantined  for  weeks  be- 
cause of  outbreaks  of  contagious  disease. 
No  longer  did  die  surgeons  have  to  con- 
tend with  serious  infections  which  could 
be  ascribed  only  to  unsanitary  hospital 
conditions. 


Between  1919  and  1927  the  depart- 
mental staff  was  increased  from  five  to 
seven,  exclusive  of  interns  and  assistants 
below  the  rank  of  instructor.  James 
Mortimer  Pierce  ('23W),  who  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  1925,  was  made 
Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  in  1928,  and  in  1930  he  be> 
came  the  first  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
department  to  be  advanced  to  an  as- 
sociate professorship.  Those  instructors 
who  remained  during  the  twenties  for  a 
period  of  three  years  were:  Theodore 
VVright  Adams  ('18,  '20m),  1921-24; 
William  Henry  Rumpf  (Minnesota  '20, 
B.Med.  md.  '2T,  M.D.  ibU.  *a2),  1923- 
26;  Lawrence  Edward  McCaffrey  (M.D. 
McGi  11 ' 2 1 ,  C".  M .  ibid.  '2 1 ),  1 924-27 ; Har- 
old Arthur  Furlong  ('22,  'i^m)  and  James 
Valentine  Campbell  ('24m),  1926-29;  L. 
Grant  Baldwin  Cism)  and  Harold  Smith 
Morgan  ('25W),  1927-30.  Lewis  Ernest 
Daniels  ('11,  M.D.  Harvard  '20)  was  an 
instructor  in  the  department  from  1922 
until  1925  and  returned  in  1930. 

In  December,  1930,  after  thirt\'  vcars 
ot  service  Dr.  Peterson  resigned  his  jxjsi- 
tion  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Norman  F.  Miller,  one  of 
his  former  assistants,  who  some  years  be- 
fore had  gone  to  the  University  of  Iowa 
to  become  associated  with  Dr.  Everett 
D.  Plass,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  there. 

In  the  nine  years  which  followed  Mil- 
ler's return  to  the  University  in  1 93 1 ,  the 
staff  usually  consisted  of  eight  or  nine 
faculty  members,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terns, most  of  whom  remained  as  instruc- 
tors for  two  or  three  yeais  after  com- 
pleting the  internship.  By  1937  it  was 
customarv'  to  designate  a  man  "intern" 
in  the  first  year  of  his  internship,  "as- 
sistant resident**  in  the  second,  and 
"resident"  in  the  third. 

Associate  Professor  James  M.  Pierce 
left  the  department  in  October,  1931, 
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tnd  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Daniels  and 
Norman  Rudoli^  Kretzschnuu-  ('14, 
*Q6mf  M^.  '31),  instructoro,  were  made 

assistant  professors.  Glenn  Allan  Car- 
michael  ('iSw)  served  as  an  instructor 
for  three  years  before  leaving  the  depart- 
ment, as  did  Woodbum  Kenneth  Lamb 
(Alma  '26,  '30m),  David  Charles  Kim- 
ball (27,  '30OT),  and  Sprague  Heman 
Gardiner  ('30,  '34W,  M.S.  '39).  James  T. 
Bradbury  (Montana  State  College  *28, 
Sc.D.  Michigan  '33)  was  selected  to  fill  a 
special  research  assistantship  in  the  de- 
partment in  1933.  He  was  transferred  to 
an  instructorship  in  1938,  and  a  year 
later  the  research  poMtkm  was  filled  hy 


the  appointment  of  Lore  Sophie  Marx 
(Ph.D.  Heidelberg  '28). 

Carl  Parker  Huber  ('24,  A.M. 
'23m)  served  as  an  instructor  from  1930 
until  1936,  and  for  three  years  of  that 
time,  1932  35,  was  Reuben  Peterson  In^ 
structor  and  Fellow  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  Kretzschmar'  was  pro- 
moted to  an  associate  professorship  in 
1938,  and  Clur  Edwin  Foisome  (Albion 
'25,  Michigan  *3sm,  MS,  md,  '38),  after 
f(Mir  vears  as  an  instructor,  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology in  1939. 

RSUBBH  PbTXMOH* 

*  Died  in  ijHj. 

*  Died  November  af,  194a. 
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K  If  "SHE  first  instruction  in  ophthal- 

II  mology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
Jl.  gan  of  which  there  is  record  was 
given  in  March,  1870,  when  George  Ed- 
ward  Frothingham  ('S^m)  became  Lec- 
turer in  Ophthalmologv.  He  h;ui  come 
to  the  University  three  years  before  as 
Prosector  of  Surgery  and  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  but  had  be- 
come interested  in  ophthalmology^,  which 
had  been  established  as  a  separate  chair 
in  the  Miami  Medical  College  in  i860, 
and  in  the  College  of  Physiciana  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1869.  His  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Flemming  Carrow,  wrote  re- 
garding Frothingham 's  part  in  making 
Michi^u  the  diird  medical  school  in 
America  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  :  "Not  only  did  he  dem- 
onstrate the  necessity  for  this  chair^  but 
he  deariy  showed  his  ability  to  fill  it ... . 
The  clinics  in  ophthalmology  were  the 
most  numerously  attended  of  any  .... 
west  of  Philadelphia"  (Carrow,  p.  443). 

Dr.  Frothingham  was  bom  in  Benton 
in  1836,  received  his  early  education  at 
Phillips-Andover  Academy,  and  for  some 
years  taught  school  in  Massachusetts. 
Later,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  Dr.  William  Warren  Greene 
(*55»»),  eminent  New  England  physician 
and  surgeon,  but  came  to  Michigan  in 
1864  to  complete  his  medical  studies. 
After  his  graduation  he  engaged  for  a 
time  in  general  practice  in  North  Bcckct, 
Massachusetts,  but  when  Greene,  his  old 
preceptor,  was  called  to  Michigan  in 
1867  as  Ftofessor  of  Surgery,  he  brou^t 
young  Frothingham  with  him.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly Frothingham's  increasing  in- 
terest in  ophthalmology  and  aural  sur- 
gery that  led  not  only  to  a  gradual  de- 
crease of  his  work  in  anatrany  but  also  to 


his  appointment  to  the  professofship  of 
ophthalmology  and  aural  surgery  in 
1872.^ 

Evidence,  however,  of  the  minor  posi- 
tion of  ophthalmology  in  Frothing^uun's 

teaching  and  clinical  duties  may  be 
gathered  from  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Regents  in  June,  1875,  Acting  Dean 
Madean: 

That  in  addttion  to  his  present  work  as 

Professor  of  Ophthalmolngy  and  Otology,  the 
incumbent  of  the  proposed  chair  give  his 
attention  to  daily  teaching  and  demonstra- 
tion in  dissecting  room  on  such  tofMcs 
and  matters  as  may  arise  in  the  every  day 
work  ot  dissectingj  and  that  the  direction  of 
this  work  shall  be  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. 

That  he  shall,  on  consultation  and  by 
nnitual  agreement  with  the  Pkofesaor  of 

Anatomy,  give  lectures  on  sudl  topics  as 

may  be  decided  upon,  for  the  purjwse  of 
allowing  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  more 
time  for  the  special  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Dental  School  in  subjects  not 
usually  brought  before  general  classes  in 
medidne. 

That  he  be  required  to  hold  the  students 
to  a  strict  examination  and  account  for  their 
work  in  the  department  of  Practical  Anat- 
omy, giving  certificates  of  the  same  on  the 
completion  of  such  work. 

That  he  shall  have  charge  of  the  finances 
of  the  department,  and  shall  make  a  yearly 
report  of  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

That  he  shall  have  supervision  of,  and  shall 
give  attention  to,  the  procuring  of  anatomi- 
cal material;  but  on  account  of  the  labor  in 
this  work,  and  the  extra  duties  required  of 
him,  he  shall  be  allowed  an  assistant,  who 
shall  be  styled  the  Demonstrator  of  Anato- 
my. The  duties  of  the  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  shall  be  defined  by  the  Professors 
of  Anatomy  and  of  Pkvcticd  Anatomy,  and 
he  shall  be  required  to  devote  his  entire 
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tune  to  the  practical  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. (i^P.,  1870^,  pp.  448-49.) 

The  addition  to  his  tide  of  the  profes- 
sorship of  practical  anatomy  at  ditt  dme 

suggests  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ana- 
tomical material.  Frothingham  had 
taken  this  part  of  his  responsibility  so 
seriously  and  had  advanced  the  matter 
so  vigorously  before  the  legislature  that 
a  law  was  passed  in  1876  which  became  a 
modd  for  subsequent  enactments  in 
other  states. 

Frothingham  continued  to  hold  the 
chair  of  ophthalmology  and  aural  sur- 
gery, under  various  tides,  for  nineteen 
years,  until  he  withdrew  from  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  result  of  his  advocacy,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Dr.  Donald  Mac- 
lean, of  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity's medical  curriculum  to  Detroit. 
Neither  man  felt  that  adequate  clinical 
material  could  be  obtained  in  Ann 
Arbor.  One  of  tliem  was  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  *'one  m^t  as  wdl  under- 
take to  raise  oranges  in  Canada  as  to 
have  a  complete  clinic  in  Ann  Arbor." 
There  ensued  a  bitter  battle  which  was 
gready  publicized  l>y  the  newspapers  of 
the  times.  Largely  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dent Angell's  masterly  analysis  of  the 
situation,  the  plan  for  a  change  was  re- 
jected. Frothingham  accordingly  re- 
signed and  devoted  his  entire  time  to  his 
Detroit  practice.  He  died  in  Detroit, 
April  24, 1900. 

Dr.  Frothingham's  personality  was 
pleasant  and  agreeable;  a  man  of  original 
ideas,  great  energ)-,  and  ability  as  a 
speaker,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  dis- 
cussions within  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  State  M^ca] 
Society.  lie  was  active  in  a  movement 
toward  a  genera!  elevation  of  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  he  deplored  die  tendency  to 
specialize  without  first  having  attained 
a  proper  proficiency  in  general  medicine. 
He  was  equally  emphatic  in  his  rejection 


of  the  idea  that  the  so-called  "classical" 
education  is  the  best  preparation  for  a 
course  in  medicine.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  medical  facult>' 
in  1875  f*^'  defend  tlic  Regents'  position 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Homeopathic  College,  contending  that 
knowledge  was  the  most  effective  anti- 
dote to  false  theories.  His  position  was 
later  sustained  by  the  American  Medical 
Aasodadon,  in  which  in  1888  he  was 
chairman  of  the  aecdon  on  ophdiabnoU 

ogy. 

Throughout  Frothingham's  years  at 
the  University,  ophthalmolc^  developed 
steadily.  In  1877  President  Angdl  re- 
ported the  success  of  a  large  number  of 
surgical  operations  j)crformed  on  the  eye 
and  ear,  and  in  1878  he  noted  that  of  two 
hundred  operations  performed  in  the 
Hospital  rhirry-three  were  for  cataract, 
and  of  these,  thirty  were  successful.  In 
1881,  an  eye  and  ear  ward  was  added  to 
the  University  Hospital  at  a  cost  of 
some  $2,500.  At  that  time  few  men  in  the 
country  were  doing  cataract  surgery. 
Frothingham  developed  and  perfected 
his  technique  as  rapidly  as  knowledge  of 
the  dmes  pennitted.  After  the  first  use  of 
cocaine  in  1884,  as  a  local  anesthetic  in 
eye  surgery,  operations  for  cataracts 
greatly  increased.  Dr.  Frodiingham  be- 
came more  interested  in  uitraocdar  sur* 
gery.  He  kept  accurate  and  complete 
records  of  his  surgical  cases,  and  he  fre- 
quently reported  his  results  in  the 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Probably  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
surgery  done  during  those  years  was  for 
cataracts,  since  glaucoma  surgery  of  any 
extent  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  squints 
were  treated  most  frequently  with  cor- 
rective glasses.  Rep>orts  on  the  tech- 
nique of  the  cataract  operation  were 
prevalent,  the  so-called  **flap*'  tfpt  be- 
ing the  most  universally  accepted.  Froth- 
ingham  rook  part  in  the  dispute  among 
ophthalmologists  regardmg  the  kind  and 
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extent  of  postoperative  care  to  be  ac- 
oorded  cataract  patients.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  advocates  of  a  long  and  strict 
confinement  of  the  patients  to  bed  with 
both  eyes  covered,  whereas  others  al- 
lowed their  postoperative  cases  to  be  out 
of  bed  on  the  first  postoperative  day.  Dr. 
Frothingham  pursued  ri  middle  course. 
He  felt  neither  of  the  extreme  views  was 
justified. 

The  teaching  of  ophthabnology  through 
the  early  formative  davs  of  the  depart- 
ment was  decidedly  limited  compared  to 
the  amount  of  instruction  and  clinic  ma- 
terial which  students  now  receive.  In 
1 880  three  courses  in  ophthalmology  were 
given.  One  was  entitled  Eye  and  Ear 
Clinic  and  consisted  of  seventy-two  lec- 
tures; another,  Inted  in  the  jinnounee-> 
ment  as  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  of- 
fered twenty-four  lectures;  and  the  third 
course.  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  included 
128  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Dr. 
Frothin^iam  operated  beibfe  the  stu- 
dents twice  a  week.  In  his  opening  lec- 
ture of  the  year  he  often  told  the 
students:  "  . . . .  you  must  know  you 
will  profit  none  by  my  operations  unless 
you  know  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  organ  thoroughly.  1  can  demon- 
strate the  fundamental  principles.  The 
world  will  be  your  dinic"  (Vaughan,  A 
Doctor's  Memories,  p.  201).  One  may 
imagine  the  operating  amphitheater  in 
the  old  Pavilion  Hospital  crowded  with 
students  straining  to  see  a  cataract  ex- 
traction. Those  students  in  the  upf)er- 
most  benches  must  have  had  difficulty 
seeing  the  eye,  let  alone  a  lens  being 
tumbled  kom  it.  Today  students  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  by  the  surgeon's  elbow  to 
watch  the  operations.  Many  great  oph- 
thalmologists received  their  initial  tute- 
lage under  Frothing^am.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  E.  Weeks,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Haioki  Gifford,  of 
Omaha. 

Upon  Dr.  Frothingham*s  resignation 


in  July,  1889,  Dr.  Flemmmg  Carrow 
(George  Washington  '70,  M.D.  iUd.  '74, 
A.M.  hon.  Michigan  '03)  was  appointed 
his  successor,  as  Professor  of  Ophthalmic 
and  Aural  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Oph- 
thalmology, at  a  salary  of  |2,ooo.  By 
that  time  both  ophthalmology  and 
otology  had  become  of  great  importance 
in  the  medical  curriculum,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  devote  more  and  more  time 
to  these  subjects.  Thus,  when  Carrow 
assumed  his  new  duties,  he  gave  up  his 
work  in  anatomy.  Dr.  Carrow  had  had  a 
varied  experience.  He  had  studied  oph- 
thalmology with  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  London,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  in  charge  of  military  service  for 
the  Chinese  government  at  Canton. 
During  this  period  he  was  also  medical 
officer  to  the  British  consulate  (1878) 
and  customs-medical  officer  in  1879.  He 
saw  active  service  with  the  Chinese  army 
at  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  two  years 
later  he  became  American  vice-consul. 
Later,  he  returned  to  America  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan, until  he  was  appointed  in  1889  to  a 
professorship  in  the  I'niversiry. 

Many  of  Dr.  Carrow's  lectures  to  the 
students  have  been  saved  and  are  still 
available.  They  are  written  in  beautiful 
handwriting,  giving  the  fundamentals  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  many  dis- 
eases affecting  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat.  Characteristic  of  these  lectures 
are  the  bits  of  philosophy  and  hints  to 
the  student  on  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
medicine.  Dr.  Carrow  had  a  flair  for  the 
dramatic  He  enjoyed  telling  the  stu- 
dents how  they  should  run  their  offices. 
He  said  that  there  should  always  be  a 
neat  pile  of  clean  towels  on  a  table  in  the 
examining  room.  When  the  patient 
entered  one  should  fasten  a  towel  about 
his  neck  and  place  another  one  over  his 
lap  and  another  one  over  the  near-by 
taUe.  When  the  patient  got  up  to  go  the 
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towek  should  be  nonchalantly  tossed 
into  a  comer.  After  the  patient  left,  how- 
ever, one  should  pick  up  the  towels, 
shake  them  oif,  and  place  chem  back  in 
the  dean  pile. 

The  work  in  ophthalmology  and  otol- 
ogy flourished  under  Dr.  Carrow's  direc- 
tion. Both  fields  were  developing  so 
rapidly  that  there  was  more  work  than 
one  man  and  his  assistant  could  handle. 
Dr.  Carrow  remained  at  Michigan  until 
September,  1904,  when  he  resigned  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  his  specialty  in 
Detroit.  After  some  years  he  retired  to 
Traverse  Gty,  where  he  died  June  33, 
1928. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Carrow's  resigna- 
tion in  1904,  Walter  R.  Barker  ('88, 

M.D.  Pennsylvania  '91,  Sc.D.  hon. 
Michigan  '35)  was  appointed  Clinical 
Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  be- 
coming Professor  of  Ofdithalmology  the 
following  year,  .^t  the  same  time  R. 
Bishop  Canfield  ('97,  '99m)  was  af>- 
pointed  Clinical  Professor  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 
After  some  years'  experience  in  various 
hospitals  in  the  East,  Parker  began  the 
practice  of  ophthalmology  in  Detroit  in 
1894,  interrupted  in  1896  by  a  year's 
postgraduatestudy  in  Vienna.  From  1899 
to  1904  he  was  clinical  assistant  in  oph- 
thalmology in  the  Detroit  College  of 
Medicine. 

During  his  period  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  service  in  the  Medical  School 
wide  recognition  came  to  Dr.  Parker  in 
his  special  field.  During  World  War  I  he 
was  col(md  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Head  Surgery  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
office,  under  General  W.  C.  Gorgas.  His 
numerous  contributions  to  ophthalmic 
literature,  his  service  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  number  of  journals,  and  his 
membership  in  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Ophthalmology 
bear  witness  to  the  recognition  acowded 
his  work  in  the  Univernty. 


The  postgraduate  training  in  oj^thal* 

mology  developed  by  Dr.  Parker  is  still 
followed  and  is  considered  the  model  for 
the  teaching  of  clinical  ophthalmology 
to  undergraduates  and  as  specialized 
training  for  pcs^TAduate  students.  To- 
day, the  Department  of  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
gery has  one  of  the  outstanding  clinics  in 
the  country. 

Because  there  were  no  volunteer  as- 
sistants to  be  obtained  in  Ann  Arbor,  it 
became  necessary  to  develop  a  large 
resident  staff.  Gradually,  within  the 
Medical  School,  a  three-year  rotation 
service  was  instituted.  A  graduate  is 
actually  appointed  for  four  years  of 
service — one  year  spent  in  a  general  hos- 
IMtal  of  his  election  and  three  years 
on  the  ophthalmic  service  at  the  Uni- 
versity — one  year  as  assistant  resident, 
one  year  as  resident,  and  one  year  as  in- 
structor. While  thn  service  was  inaugu- 
rated primarily  to  assist  in  teaching 
ophthalmology  to  the  undergraduates,  it 
has  in  reality  developed  a  postgraduate 
service  that  is  wdl  recognized  and  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the'  Michigan  rotation 
system.  Each  year  one  or  two  men  are 
graduated  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
ophthalmology  and  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  teaching.  No  degrees  are 
given,  but  it  is  now  so  arranged  that 
members  of  the  staff  holding  a  collegiate 
degree  may  enroll  in  the  postgraduate 
school  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Ophthalmology'. 
That  the  results  have  been  rewarding  is 
shown  by  the  responsible  positions  at- 
tained by  graduates  of  the  department. 

Upon  Dr.  Parker's  resignation  in  July, 
1932,  to  become  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology  he  was  succeeded  by 
George  Slocum  ('89a»).  After  four  years' 
general  practice  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Slocum  spent  a  year  in  post- 
graduate work  in  the  University  Medical 
School,  becoming  Demonstrator  in 
thalmology  in  1904,  which  title  he  held 
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until  1913,  when  he  became  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmologjr.  He  oontinaed  to  serve 
the  department  as  Assistant  Professor 
until  1930.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in 
1932  he  hud  been  Aaaodate  Frokaaot  for 
two  years.  Dr.  Slocum  had  been  in  the 
department  throughout  Dr.  Parker's 
term  as  chairman.  As  Dr.  Parker  prac- 
ticed and  lived  in  Detroit  and  came  to 
Ann  Arbor  two  days  a  week  for  surgery 
and  clinic,  Dr.  Slocum  did  a  large  share 
of  the  student  instruction  and  supervis- 
ing of  the  outpatient  clinic.  He  abo  had 
a  private  practice  in  Ann  Arbor.  Dr. 
Slocum  was  a  member  of  many  medical 
and  scientific  societies  and  the  author  of 
numerous  publications  in  various  jour- 
nals, as  wdl  ss  of  a  textbook  entitled 


Junior  Ophthalmology.  He  died  on  March 
24,  1933. 

Dr.  Slocum  was  succeeded  by  Francis 
Bruce  Fralick  ('27W,  M.S.  '35)  as  As- 
sociate Professor  of  OphthaImolog>'  and 
acting  chairman  of  the  depsrtment.  In 
February,  1938,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology  and  chairman 
of  the  department.  Under  Dr.  Fralick 
postgraduate  research  and  training  have 
shown  much  progress.  Men  who  are  in 
their  fourth  year  of  training  now  do  a 
large  part  of  the  clinic  surgery.  They  are 
well  qualified  on  ophthalmic  surgery 
when  they  have  finismd  their  four  years 
at  the  University  and  are  as  thoroughly 
trained  as  possible  for  the  American 
Board  Examinations  in  Ophthalmology. 

M*imu  Jons 
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|r  |f  >^HE  Deinrtmenc  of  Otolaryngol-  nasal  septum  and  comi^ete  procedures 

I    ogy  originated  as  a  distinct  and  upon  the  nasal  accessory  sinuses  were 

JJL   separate  entity  in  the  Medical  brilliantly  performed.  His  astute  knowl- 

Sdiool  in  1 904  under  the  direction  and  edge  of  diseases  of  the  temporal  bone  and 

leadership  of  Roy  Bishop  Canfield  ('97,  his  amazing  dexterity  in  surgical  ap- 

'99m).  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  be-  proaches  to  this  structure  soon  brought 

gan  his  first  year  of  service  in  the  Uni-  him  wide  recognition  in  the  field  of 

versity  as  Clinical  Professor  of  the  Dis-  otology.  It  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Canfield 

eases  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  and  one  of  the 

one  year  later,  in  1905,  he  was  promoted  chief  builders  of  modern  otolaryngology 

to  the  rank  of  Professor  of  Otolaryny:ol-  in  Michigan  from  the  point  of  view  of 

ogy.  Although  Dr.  Canfield  was  preceded  pedagog>'  and  practice, 
by  such  eminent  men  as  Dr.  George       During  his  first  five  years  at  the  Uni- 

Edward  Frothingham,  Professor  of  Ms-  versity  Dr.  Canfield  made  important  ad^ 

teria  Medica  and  Ophthalmology,  1872-  ditions  to  his  surgical  armamentarium  in 

89,  and  Dr.  Flemming  Carrow  (George  spite  of  inadequate  facilities.  He  estab- 

Washington  '70,  M.D.  ibtd.  '74,  A.M.  lished  his  operating  room  in  the  base- 

hon.  Michigan  '03),  Professor  of  Oph-  ment  of  the  surgical  wing  of  the  old 

thalmic  and  Aural  Surgery,  Laryngol-  hospital,  built  in  1889-91,  beneath  the 

and  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  1889-  stairway  leading  to  the  main  surgical 

1904,  the  functions  and  activities  of  amphitheater,  and  began  to  practice  the 

these  men  were  varied  and  pertained  procedures  ^ch  he  had  ksamedthroui^ 

moresignificantly  toophdudmology  than  a  rich  experience  in  the  Massachusetts 

to  the  field  of  the  ears,  nose,  and  throat.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  Bo<?ton  and  in 

Consequently,  the  appointment  in  1904  clinics  abroad.  It  has  often  been  said  that 

of  Dr.  Canfidd  marked  the  separation  of  die  operating  room  space  allotted  Dr. 

ophthalmology  from  otolaryngology  and  Canfield  barely  admitted  the  patient,  the 

laid  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  doctor,  and  the  anesthetist,  thus  making 

growth  and  development  of  Otolaryngol-  it  necessary  for  the  surgical  nurse  to  take 

ogy  in  the  Medical  Sdiool.  her  position  in  the  oaviidor  and  hand 

Animated  by  a  passion  for  the  study  of  instruments  to  Dr.  Canfidd  dirough  the 

his  specialty  and  familiar  with  the  latest  open  door.  But  it  was  under  such  condi- 

developments  and  surgical  techniques,  tions,  with  poor  facilities  and  meager 

Dr.  Canfield  plunged  vigorously  into  his  equipment,  that  the  young  otolaryngolo^ 

assignment,  organized  a  modern  curricu-  gist  achieved  an  intematicmal  reputation 

lum,  and  brought  early  recognition  to  through  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 

the   Medical   School   through   distin-  surgical  successes  of  his  life.  When  one 

guished  achievements  in  the  fidd  of  considers  what  Dr.  Canfield  accom- 

otolaryngological  suigery.  He  was  a  plished  in  those  early  years,  admiration 

pioneer  of  modern  otolaryngology  in  the  for  his  courage  and  invention  is  exceeded 

Middle  West.  Local  anesthesia  was  sue-  only  by  the  widespread  acknowledgment 

cessfuily  attained  by  his  skillful  meth-  of  the  tremendous  influence  he  exerted  in 

ods,  innovations  in  throat  wobc^oj  were  the  field  of  oiiolaiyngol<^  and  in  the 

instituted,  and  his  operations  upon  the  progress  of  medicine. 
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Dr.  Canfield's  achievements  were  in 
keeping  with  the  excellent  training  he 
had  received  in  the  field  of  otolaryn- 
gology. After  his  graduation  from  the 
Medical  School  in  1899,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Carrow,  but  re- 
signed the  post  to  become  house  surgeon 
at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  in  Boston.  Later,  he 
engaged  in  clinical  work  at  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  New 
York  City.  During  this  early  period  he 
was  inspb«d  by  the  teaching  of  such 
eminent  otolar\'ngologists  as  Dr.  C!:ir- 
ence  John  lilake,  of  Harvard,  Dr.  I'red 
L.  Jack,  of  lutts  Medical  School,  and 
Dr.  Cornelius  Godfrey  Coakley,  of  Bdle- 
vue  Medical  School.  Upon  the  completion 
of  Dr.  Canheld's  services  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  he  went  abroad  for  two  and 
oneuhalf  years,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  studies  under  the  leadership  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and 
teachers  in  Europe.  He  came  under  the 
influence  of  such  men  as  Fraenkel,  Jan- 
sen,  Halle,  Krause,  and  Friedlaender,  of 
Berlin;  Schwartze,  of  Halle;  and  Killian, 
of  Freiburg.  Thus,  he  had  obtained  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  tnnning 
under  the  direction  of  many  of  the  great 
academicians  of  the  period.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  Canfield  re- 
coved  the  appointments  of  attending 
laryngologist  to  the  New  York  City 
Clinic  for  Communicable  Pulmonary 
Diseases  and  assistant  aural  surgeon  to 
the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 
In  June,  1904,  he  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  American  Laryngological, 
Rhinological,  and  Otological  Society, 
Inc.,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
became  a  fellow  of  the  New  York  Acad^ 
emy  of  Medicine. 

Upon  assuming  his  professorship  at 
Michigan  in  1904,  Dr.  Cantield  set  about 
organiang  undergraduate  and  graduate 
education  in  his  department.  Classes  in 
applied  anatomy  of  the  ear,  nose,  and 


throat  were  instituted  for  the  juni<»- 
students,  and  clinical  instruction  of  a 
genuinely  practical  nature  was  given  the 
members  of  the  senior  class.  On  every 
occasion  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  paring  subjects  down  to  their  essen- 
tials and  presenting  only  those  studies  in 
die  specialties  diat  would  be  of  subse* 
quent  value  to  the  general  physician. 
This  point  of  view  he  retained  all  his  life. 
His  didactic  lectures  and  clinical  presen- 
tations always  reflected  most  convinc- 
ingly his  determination  to  assist  the  stu> 
dent  in  preparing  himself  for  the  general 
practice  ot  medicine. 

Dr.  Canfield  never  failed  to  display  a 
keen  interest  in  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion. As  early  as  1906,  in  co-operation 
with  other  members  of  the  clinical 
faculty,  he  organized  a  plan  of  graduate 
training  which  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  adequate  and  creditable  sjrs- 
tems  found  anywhere  in  this  country  to- 
day. Under  this  plan  the  young  doctor 
joined  die  hoqiital  staff  as  an  intern  and 
served  in  this  capacity  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  with  maintenance  in  the  hospi- 
tal. In  the  second  year  he  was  appointed 
demonstrator  at  a  small  salary  suflicient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  a  meager  livelihood, 
and  in  the  third  year  under  the  rotation 
system  became  an  instructor  with  a 
somewhat  larger  stipend.  At  this  stage  in 
h»  education  he  was  charged  with  im- 
portant responsibilities  of  an  academic 
and  clinical  nature.  Thus,  the  young 
physician  studied  the  basic  principles  of 
otolaryngology  and  progressed  through 
a  comprehensive  curriculum  of  training 
until  in  the  third  and  final  >  ear,  he  was 
given  the  title  of  instructor  on  the  medi- 
cal faculty  and  vested  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  teaching  medical 
students  and  of  treating  the  sick.  The 
young  man  upon  completion  of  such  a 
service  had  acquired  the  fundamentals 
of  his  specialty  and  was  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  practice  otolaryngology  in  all 
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its  medical  and  surgical  aspects.  The 

fact  that  every  man  now  living  who  has 
finished  such  a  training  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Otolaryngologists  in  his  community  and 
a  mudi  respected  member  of  the  prolSss- 
sion  is  proof  of  the  thorou^'h  manner  in 
which  this  subject  was  taught  him  dur- 
ing his  service  on  the  otolaryngological 
s  t  a  ff.  The  early  services  were  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  but  the  time  was  later 
lengthened  to  four  and  hnally  to  Eve 
years.  The  four-  and  five-year  services 
included  a  general  rotation  internship 
immediately  upon  graduation  from  the 
Medical  School,  although  such  a  require- 
ment was  not  maintained  in  the  early 
years  when  the  three-year  plan  was  in 
of)eration.  Every  clinical  service  in  the 
University  Hospital  at  the  present  time 
conducts  its  graduate  training  upon  this 
program,  and  the  teaching  and  clinical 
services  rendered  by  the  various  depart- 
ments in  the  Hospital  are  made  fKlssible 
by  this  system  of  staff  rotation. 

In  Sqptember,  1907,  Canfidd  appealed 
to  the  medical  faculty  and  thence  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion sufHcient  to  construct  "a  proper 
building  for  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
cases/*  No  official  action  was  taken  on 
the  matter  until  November  30,  1908, 
when  De  Nancr^e  moved  "that  the 
Faculty  of  the  Dq;Nutment  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  request  die  Honorable 
Board  of  Regents  to  erect  a  building  for 
the  accommodations  of  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  cases  to  cost  ^60,000.'* 

In  March,  1909,  the  drawings  for  the 
new  F.ye,  Far,  Nose,  and  Throat  Ward 
were  completed  and  submitted  for  bids. 
The  building,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  was  to  consist  of  three  stories 
and  a  basement;  the  ha-^ement  was  to  be 
^ven  over  to  a  waiting  room,  offices, 
laboratories,  staff  rooms,  and  cubicles  for 
the  esouninatioa  of  patients;  the  first 
floor,  to  contun  the  operating  units, 


several  two-bed  rooms,  and  a  large  ward 

for  patients;  the  second  floor,  to  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  patient  accommoda- 
tions; and  the  north  end  of  the  third 
Story,  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  interns 
of  the  two  departments,  Ophthalmoloiy 
and  Otolaryngology.  The  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  third  story  was  to  be  a 
contagious  unit  to  be  occupied  by 
otolaryngological  patients  afflicted  with 
communicable  diseases.  The  plans  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Regents,  and  in 
die  summer  of  1909  construction  of  the 
new  building  was  begun.  It  was  situated 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  north  of  the  surgi- 
cal building  and  connected  with  the  lat- 
ter by  means  of  a  one-story  corridor.  As 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Canfield  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  contractor:  "The  site  to  the 
north  ot  the  present  hospital  will  present 
several  advajtitages;  there  is  plenty  of 
room  here,  it  is  the  quietest  part  of  the 
hill,  there  will  be  fine  light  for  the  operat- 
ing rooms,  the  Contagious  I'nit  is  at  a 
distance  from  all  other  buildings  and  it  is 
convenient  to  die  administradve  of« 
fices." 

The  new  building  furnished  accommo- 
dations for  fifty-three  patients.  In  the 
spring  of  1910,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
hospital  furnishings,  the  equipment  in* 
eluded  such  modem  apparatus  as  an 
S.  S.  White  surgical  engine  and  drills  for 
bone  surgery,  material  and  supplies  es- 
sential to  the  complete  outfitting  of  a 
"laboratory  worthy  of  the  name,"  an  ear 
operating  table  especially  designed  and 
built  by  the  Scanlan  Morse  Company,  a 
Rauch  gastrosoope  purchased  from  Louis 
and  H.  Loewenstein,  Berlin,  Germany, 
and  a  balopticon  used  for  projection 
purposes  in  the  teaching  of  medical  stu> 
dents. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  de- 
partment were  varied.  Craniotomies 
were  performed,  and  tiic  Hudson  drill 
was  frequendy  used  in  making  inidal 
openings  into  the  skull.  The  successful 
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use  of  the  bronchoscope  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  brought 
early  recognition  to  the  department,  and 
the  gastroscope,  the  employment  of 
which  has  undei^ioiie  a  recent  revival 
and  which  has  become  a  popular  instru- 
ment of  precision  in  the  diagnosis  of 
lesions  of  the  stomach,  was  first  used  by 
Dr.  Canfidd  in  the  University  Hospital 
in  1910.  Operations  upon  the  throat, 
nose,  and  sinuses,  and  complicated  pro- 
cedures in  the  ear  and  mastoid  had  be- 
come routine  experiences  by  this  time. 

Further  evidence  of  Dr.  Canfield's 
varied  interests  and  his  alertness  in 
seizing  upon  recent  scientihc  discoveries, 
is  contained  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to 
Simon  Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, on  October  3,  1910:  "Have  been 
much  interested  in  reading  of  the  work 
being  done  with  Ehrlich's  606  and  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
send  to  the  clinic  of  Otolaryngology  some 
of  this  preparation.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
keep  you  informed  of  what  success  we 
have  with  it."  This  drug  was  subse- 
quently administered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Otolaryngpl(^  for  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  until  Dr.  Udo  J.  IWite'a 
appointment  to  the  Department  of 
Dermatology'  and  Syphilology  in  I9I4, 
when  the  treatment  of  this  disease  was 
relinquished  to  his  supervision. 

As  early  as  1907  Dr.  Canfidd  was  per- 
forming complete  operations  upon  the 
nasal  accessory  sinuses  and  instituting 
those  principles  of  sinus  surgery  which 
are  now  recognized  as  the  accepted  ones. 
The  technique  which  he  advocated  called 
for  the  complete  eradication  of  all  dis- 
eased processes,  the  meticulous  removal 
of  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the 
sinus,  whether  it  was  the  maxillary, 
ethmoid,  frontal,  or  sphenoidal  sinuses, 
and  the  ablation  or  maintenance  of 
permanent  drainage  of  the  nnus  cavity. 
Modem  sufgery  is  making  mxm  skillful 
approadies  to  the  sinuses,  redudng  de- 


form! ties  to  a  nunimum,  and  embellislu 

ing  the  techniques  in  some  of  their  minor 
aspects.  In  1907, nevertheless,  the  funda. 
mental  principles  of  sinus  surgery  were 
as  well  recognized  and  executed  by  Dr. 
Canfield  as  they  are  by  the  surgeons  of 
today. 

It  would  appear  from  our  records  that 
die  lirst  successful  operation  for  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  larynx  fnr  carci- 
noma was  performed  in  the  department 
in  191 1.  A  number  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  laryngectomy  followed;  the 
operative  mortality  remained  so  high 
that  the  operation  was  finally  considered 
futile  and  tor  a  period  of  twelve  years 
was  abandoned.  It  was  not  until  1913 
when  the  epoch-making  technique  of  Dr. 
George  MacKenty  was  put  into  effect  at 
Michigan,  that  the  laryngectomy  ceased 
to  be  a  hazardous  operation  and  became 
the  accepted  procedure  in  the  University 
Hospital  for  extensive  carcinoma  of  the 
larynx.  This  was  followed  by  the 
laryngofissure  or  hemilaryngectomy,  a 
procedure  now  used  when  practicable 
and  gaining  popularity  because  of  its 
splendid  results  in  early  laryngeal  can- 
cer, with  the  mimmiim  cost  to  die  voice. 
Laryngectomy  has  become  less  popular 
at  Michigan  because  of  the  good  results 
obtained  by  fractionated  doses  of  X  ray 
in  far  advanced  carcinoma  of  the  larynx. 

The  Department  of  Otolaryngology 
had  only  one  professor  for  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  its  existence.  In  1917 
Dr.  Albert  Carl  Furstenberg  ('14,  ifw) 
was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  IWes- 
sor  and  in  1919  was  given  the  title  of 
Assistant  Professor  of  Otolaryngology. 
In  March,  1927,  Dr.  Furstenberg  was 
promoted  to  die  rank  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Otolaryngology,  which  position 
he  held  for  the  succeeding  five  years. 

On  May  12,  I932,  the  tragic  death  of 
Dr.  Canlidd  in  an  automoUle  acddent 
brought  to  a  dose  the  cokxrful  and 
extraordinary  career  of  a  great  savant  of 
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medical  science.  At  the  June  meedng 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  the  same 
year,  Dr.  Furstenberg  was  made  Profes- 
sor of  Otolaryngology  and  succeeded 
Canfield  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Otolaryngology,  which  positioa  he  still 
retains. 

After  the  completion  of  University 
Hospital  in  1925  the  Department  ^ 

Otolaryngology  was  transferred  to  the 
new  building,  and  the  adequate  and  im- 
proved facilities  for  the  handling  of  pa- 
tients brought  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  clinic  patients  seek- 
ing otolaryngological  consultarions.  This 
Hospital  met  a  very  urgent  departmen- 
tal need.  The  otolaryngological  service 
immediatdy  acquired  a  largo'  personnel, 
and  the  physical  handicaps  and  mechani- 
cal difficulties  in  the  old  building  which 
had  seriously  impaired  the  growth  of  the 
department  were  rapidly  eliminated.  In 
1933  James  Hoyt  Maxwell  ('24,  'ayjii) 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in 
Otolaryngology.  Dr.  Maxwell  had  grown 
up  in  die  service  of  the  Hospital,  hav- 
ing completed  his  rotation  internship 
in  1928.  He  became  Associate  Professor 
in  1940.  His  splendid  attainments  in 
cliniod  medicine,  his  consdentioiis  de- 
votion to  the  Medical  School,  and  his  ac- 
complishments In  pedagogy  and  research 
brought  him  rapid  promotion  to  the 
position  of  responsibility  which  he  now 
holds  in  the  Department  of  Otolaryn> 
gology. 

In  193:1  the  I'niversity  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Roy  Bishop  Canfield 
Memorial  Fellowthip  in  Ocoteiyiigokigf, 
established  fay  Mrs.  Ldla  M.  C^field  in 


memory  of  her  husband.  The  munificent 

benefaction,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 

thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  was  estab- 
lished as  an  endowment,  "the  interest 
therefrom  [to]  be  awarded  to  young  men, 
physically  and  mentally  equipped,  but 
perhaps  financially  unable,  to  carry  on, 
with  honor,  work  in  this  special  field." 
It  was  further  specified  that  appointees 
to  this  fellowship  must  be  "young  men, 
not  only  of  ability,  but  of  such  sincerity 
of  purpose,  and  of  effort,  that  they  will 
uphold  the  high  standards  to  which  Dr. 
Canfield  pledged  himsdf'  (/LP.,  1932- 

36,  P-  j4)- 

vSince  1930  the  department  has  ac- 
tively furthered  postgraduate  instruc- 
tion. An  annual  course  is  conducted  for 
physicians  from  various  parts  of  the 
countr>'.  The  postgraduate  curriculum  is 
not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  training 
doctors  in  this  special  fidd;  it  merdy 
aims  to  refresh  the  specialist  by  bringing 
to  him  each  year  some  of  the  newer 
studies  and  techniques.  This  instruction, 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Ophthalmology,  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  members 
of  the  various  classes,  and  each  year  re- 
quests for  reg^tradons  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity for  instruction  in  this  feature  of 
the  academic  program.  In  addition  to  a 
brief  and  rapid  review  of  new  achieve- 
ments in  the  field,  the  student  engages  in 
anatomical  studies  and  serial  courses  in 
pathology,  all  designed  to  equip  him 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  these  im- 
portant basic  sciences  and  to  furnish  him 
with  current  diiucal  information. 

A  C  Fvasratrsaao 
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THK  DEPARTMEN 

^'ip^E  early  hbtoiy  of  the  Depart. 

I    ment  of  Pathology  reflects  the 

Jl  economy  in  personnel  which  ex- 
isted throughout  tlie  University.  Pa- 
thology was  included  in  the  {dan  of 
teaching  at  the  birth  of  the  Medical 
School,  but  of  necessity  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  function  was  combined 
with  a  similar  relationslup  to  one  or  sev- 
eral other  branches  of  medicine. 

For  the  greater  part,  the  history  of  the 
department  can  be  written  around  the 
men  who  have  home  the  dik  of  Profss- 
sor  of  Pathology.  Only  three  of  them 
have  not  been  concomitantly  titular 
heads  of  other  departments. 

On  January  10,  1850,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Adams  Allen  (Middiebury  '45,  M.D. 
Castleton  Medical  College  '46)  became 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physiology, 
but  dissension  developed  in  the  faculty 
and  Allen  lost  the  support  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  petitioned  for  his  dismissal. 
Such  action  was  taken  by  the  Regents, 
and  Allen's  services  to  the  University 
terminated  on  June  30, 1854. 

Samuel  Denton  (M.D.  Castleton 
Medical  College  '25)  had  been  present  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, June  5, 1 837,  and  he  had  served  on 
numerous  committees  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  the  University  in 
Ann  Arbor  and  with  the  development  of 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  University. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  CTom- 
mittee  on  Professors  and  Salaries.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1849-50,  the  appoint- 


;  OF  PATHOLOGY 

ment  of  Dr.  Denton  to  a  professorship 

in  the  Medical  School  had  been  proposed, 
and  the  physicians  of  Jackson  submitted 
a  petition  in  support  of  this  proposal. 
Accordingly,  in  1850  Denton  was  ap- 
pointed Piofessor  of  Physic.  Shortly 
thereafter  came  the  dismissal  of  .Allen 
and  apparently  his  duties,  so  far  as  they 
concerned  pathology,  were  taken  over  by 
Denton.  No  minute  to  this  effect  ap> 
pears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Regents, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  dur- 
ing that  period  kt  the  profesiois  in  the 
Medical  School  to  apportion  actual 
teaching  responsibilities  among  them- 
selves without  too  strict  r^ard  for  the 
implications  of  their  academic  titles. 
That  the  professorship  of  pathology  had 
been  assigned  to  Denton  in  fact,  is  made 
certain  by  an  item  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Regents,  September  11,  i860:  "The 
President  formally  announced  the  de- 
cease of  Dr.  Samuel  Denton,  Professor 
of  the  I'heory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  of  Pathology."  Dr.  Denton  had  died 
on  August  17,  i860. 

On  September  12,  i860,  Alonzo  Benja- 
min Palmer  (M.D.  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  [West.  Dist.  N.  Y.]  '39, 
A.M.  hon.  Nashville  LL.D.  Michi- 
gan *8l)  was  transferrer!  to  the  chair 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Den- 
ton. Dr.  Palmer's  services  to  the  Medical 
Department  in  other  capacities  had  been 
continuous  since  October  i,  1 854.  In 
fact,  he  had  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  1 852,  but  could  not  be  called 
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to  dut)'  at  that  time,  apparently  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  He  had  been  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  since 
1854.  His  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  is  to  be  dated  from 
September,  i860,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  someone  discovered  that  Denton's 
title  in  respect  to  pathology  had  never 
been  established  by  the  Regents,  for  on 
March  28,  1861,  Pakner's  was 
amended  to  "Proficssor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  MecUcine  and  Pathology." 
For  twenty-seven  years,  and  until  his 
death  on  December  23,  1887,  Palmer 
served  with  marked  success  in  this  dual 
capacity. 

No  biographical  sketch  of  Palmer  is 
included  here,  for  his  history  belongs 
much  more  to  Internal  Medicine  than  to 
Pathology.  (See  also  C.  L.  Ford's  schol- 
arly account  of  his  life  and  work.) 

Some  ot  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  during  Palmer's  time 
may  be  surmised  from  references  in  the 
announcements  and  catalogues  {Calen- 
dar) of  the  School.  Beginning  with  that 
of  1863,  reference  was  made  to  patho> 
logica]  specimens  in  the  Museum.  In  the 
catalogue  for  1866,  there  was  a  list  of 
recommended  textbooks  in  patholc^, 
which  induded  Paget,  Rolutansky,  and 
Simon.  Virchow  was  added  to  this  list 
beginning  with  1871-73.  The  examina- 
tion of  tissue  materials  and  pathological 
analysis  were  mentioned  in  1874-75,  but 
under  the  newly  established,  short-lived 
unit  which  was  designated  "the  Poly- 
technic School."  The  first  reference  to 
teaching  microscopical  pathology  ap- 
peared in  the  catalogue  for  1877-78, 
when,  with  the  introduction  of  the  three- 
year  graded  curriculum  m  medicine, 
"Pathology  (including  Pathological 
Anatomy  and  I^ithological  Histcdogy)" 
was  listed  among  the  courses  of  the 
second  year.  In  1882-83  twenty  to 
thirty  microscopes  were  available  for  an 


advanced  course  in  normal  and  patho- 
logical histology.  This  was  an  optional 
coarse,  like  that  described  in  the  cata. 
logue  of  1886-87:  ".A  special  course  in 
the  Pathological  Laboratory,  lasting 
from  12-15  weeks,  is  oftered  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  become  sufficiently 
fiuniliar  with  normal  histology  and  the 
use  of  the  microscope." 

Several  assistants  to  Palmer  in  his 
dual  capadty  are  listed  in  die  catalogues 
of  his  period.  In  1878-79,  Lucian  G. 
North  i'yym)  was  included  in  the  faculty 
with  the  title  of  Assistant  to  the  Profes- 
sor of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
dne  and  Qerk  of  the  Faculty.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Fdward  Wirt  Lamoreaux 
(*79ot)  was  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Pathology;  and  in  the  catalogue  of  1880- 
81,  this  position  is  listed  as  hdd  by 
Patrick  Eugene  Nagle  ('80m).  In  the 
next  year,  William  J.  Herdman  ('72, 
'75OT,  LL.D.  Nashville  97),  was  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Pfttholopcal  Anatomy 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  with 
Charles  F.  Dight  ('79OT)  Assistant  to 
the  Professor  of  Pathology.  Dight  con- 
tinued as  Assistant  for  the  next  year, 
but  Herdman's  title  was  changed  to 
"Professor  of  Pathological  and  Surgical 
Anatomy,  and  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy.** In  1883-84  there  was  further 
modification  to  "Professor  of  Practical 
and  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy."  In  that  year, 
Osboume  F.  Chadboume  (83m)  became 
Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Herdman  and  Chadboume  continued  in 
these  positions  through  1886-87,  when 
Joshua  S.  Blanchard  ('Sim)  was  made 
Assistant. 

Hf.nf.age  Gibbes. — In  1888,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Alonzo  B.  Palmer,  who 
had  held  the  joint  title  of  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  of  Practice  of  Medicme, 
Heneage  Gibbes  (M.B.  and  CM.  Aber- 
deen *79,  M.D.  ilfid.  '81)  became  the 
first   to  fill  an  independent  chair  of 
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pathology  in  this  University.  The  medi- 
cal facultXt  in  a  resolutkm  of  October, 
1887,  had  urged  the  establishment  of 

such  a  chair  and  had  requested  that  in- 
struction in  the  subject  "should  be 
largely  given  as  laboratoiy  work.**  Dr. 
Gibbes  was  born  in  Berrow,  Somerset, 
England.  His  father,  a  minister,  was  the 
grandson  of  Sir  G.  S.  Gibbes,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  who  had  been  physician  to 
Queen  Charlotte.  It  is  said  that  the 
Reverend  Gibbes  had  intended  that  his 
son  should  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but 
the  boy  rebelled  and  at  tourteen  sailed 
for  the  East  Indies  instead.  A  period  of 
adventurous  living  followed,  which  fur- 
nished the  material  for  many  tales  of  the 
Opium  War,  of  combats  with  pirates,  of 
shipwredc,  and  of  commanding  hb  own 
ship  at  twenty-one. 

He  then  returned  home,  resumed  his 
studies  under  private  tutors,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  In  1879  he  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In 
England  and  in  governmental  service  in 
India,  Gibbes  had  a  varied  and  inter- 
esting career.  He  was  curator  of  the 
.■\natomical  Museum  of  King's  College 
and  lecturer  in  physiology  and  normal 
and  morbid  histology  in  Westminister 
Medical  School,  both  of  London,  and  in 
1884  he  was  sent  to  India  as  cholera 
commissioner  for  the  British  govern- 
ment. As  a  student  of  Klein  and  as  a 
wdl-established  histologist,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  he  should  be  chosen  to  accom- 
pany Klein  on  this  mission. 

When  Gibbes  came  to  Ann  Arbor  he 
brought  with  him  very  definite  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  bacteria  and  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  production  of  disease. 
These  views  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press forcefully  even  after  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  unwelcome  to  his  coU 
leagues  and  were  not  in  harmony  with 
current  advances  in  the  field  of  bacteri- 
ology. In  1888  he  told  the  Michigsn 


State  Medical  Society  that  phthisis  and 
tuberculosb  were  distinct  diseases  and 
that  the  tubercle  bacillus  had  not  yet 

been  proved  to  have  any  causa]  relation 
to  either,  but  "would  seem  to  be  a  con- 
comitant of  the  process  of  caseation." 
He  recognized  the  presence  of  bacteria  in 
tissues  and  devised  and  taught  methods 
for  staining  them,  but  he  thought  that 
such  organisms  were  present  because  tis- 
sues altered  by  disease  were  suitable  soil 
for  their  growth  and  that  no  specific 
etiological  relationship  existed.  This  was 
a  period  of  rapid  progress  in  bacteri- 
ology, and  his  colleagues  were  keenly 
sympathetic  to  the  changing  order. 
Some  of  them  were  having  a  very  im- 
portant share  in  the  demonstration  of 
Uving  organisms  as  specific  causes  of  dis- 
ease. Thus,  the  gap  widened,  and  differ- 
ences in  point  of  view  became  more  ob- 
vious. In  defense  of  Gibbes  it  should  be 
remembered  diat  he  had  written  fredy 
while  yet  in  England.  His  views  could 
have  been  easily  ascertained  and  proba- 
bly were  already  well  known  to  some 
members  of  the  faculty  before  he  was 
offered  a  chair  in  this  I'niveraty. 

The  discord  which  characterized 
Gibbes's  tenure  and  the  great  success 
which  Warthin  achieved  when,  after  a 
short  interlude,  he  became  head  of  the 
Department  of  PathoIog>'  have  com- 
bined to  belittle  the  work  of  Heneage 
Gibbes.  While  in  England  he  had  writ- 
ten many  papers  on  histok)gy,  most  of 
which  appeared  in  the  ^arterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science.  He  had  also 
published  a  textbook.  Practical  Histology 
and  Pathology  y  which  ran  through  several 
editions  both  there  and  in  America. 
While  he  retained  his  professorship  in 
this  University,  he  contributed  more 
than  twenty  additional  articles  to  medi- 
cal journals.  Although  the  tojUGs  on 
which  he  wrote  were  widely  scattered  in 
the  general  field  of  pathology,  those  se- 
lected for  special  study  were  so  well 
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chosen  that  in  regard  to  most  of  them 
diere  has  been  wdl-sustained  interest 
even  to  die  present  time.  Tuberculosis, 
cancer,  pneumonia,  the  hemolymph 
nodes,  and  actinomycosis  appear  most 
frequently  among  the  titles  of  his  papers. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  teaching 
of  pathology  during  Gibbes's  professor- 
ship. The  microscope  was  still  a  com- 
paratively new  aid  in  uncovering  the 
processes  of  disease.  It  has  been  sud  that 
there  was  nn  course  in  microscopical 
pathology  worthy  of  the  name  until  Dr. 
Warthin  organized  one  in  1 895-96.  As  has 
been  stated,  however,  an  elective  course 
of  this  nature  was  offered  before  Gibbes 
came  and  was  continued  during  the 
earlier  years  when  he  headed  the  de- 
partment. Moreover,  beginning  with 
1891-91  it  became  a  required  course  for 
all  students.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
one  who  wrote  as  extensively  and  as  ac- 
curately on  many  phases  of  histology 
and  histopathology  as  did  Gibbes  and 
who  had  had  such  interesting  experi- 
ences in  distant  lands  could  not  have 
given  a  worth-while  course.  Memories  of 
success  in  teaching  were  cbuded  by  the 
controversies  of  the  period  and  finally  by 
the  scientifically  unsound  position  of  the 
teacher.  Only  recently,  however,  one 
who  was  a  student  of  Gibbes  in  Detroit, 
Dr.  William  Fowler,  has  written  appre- 
ciatively of  die  teaching  he  received 
from  him: 

I  had  the  fortune  to  take  a  special  course 
in  Pathology  from  him  [Gibbes]  and  he  was 
a  fine  teacher.  Pathology  was  a  compara- 
tively new  subject  and  here  was  a  man  who 
claimed  much  for  it ... .  Shortly  before  the 
death  of  Doctor  Gibbes,  I  spent  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon  with  him  in  his  home  at 
McAllister  [McAlester],  Oklahoma,  and  it 
was  only  then  that  I  learned  that  beneath  a 
Scottish-Cockney  exterior  was  a  charming 
character,  subdued,  cultured,  sympathetic, 
companiunable  and  inspiring.  {Joum.  Muh. 
State  Med,       40  [1941]:  678.) 


Heneage  Gibbes  continued  as  Profes- 
sor of  Pathology  until  1895.  Shordy 
thereafter  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where 
he  became  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  of  pathology  in 
die  Michigaa  CoU^  of  Medicb^  and 
also  dty  health  officer.  He  died  on  July 
18,  1912. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1887-88,  the  year 
in  which  Heneage  Gibbes  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  pathology 
due  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Palmer,  \\'illiam 
J.  Herdman  was  continued  as  Professor 
of  Pathological  and  Surgical  Anatomy, 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  and 
Joshua  S.  Blanchard  appeared  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine.  In  die  following  year  no  as- 
sistants to  Gibbes  were  listed.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  first  Professor  of  Pathology 
to  be  unhampered  by  duties  in  other  de- 
partments was  expected  to  do  alone 
everything  needed  in  pathology.  Pro- 
vision for  this  independent  professorship 
may  have  left  no  funds  with  which  to 
pay  assistants.  In  1889-90,  Vida  A. 
Latham  ('92^,  M.D.  Northwestern  '95) 
was  Assistant  in  Pathology,  Arthur  S. 
Risers  ('85P,  '901W),  in  1890-91,  and 
Martin  L.  Belaer  (91m),  in  1891-92. 
Bdser  was  Instructor  in  Pathology  from 
1892  to  1895. 

Changes  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
expansion  of  departmental  acdvities  are 
indicated  by  brief  references  in  the  an- 
nual catalogues.  The  first  description  of 
the  Pathological  Laboratory  appeared  in 
1888-89.  I'hc  microscopes  were  made  by 
R.  and  J.  Beck  of  London.  The  staining 
and  detection  of  bacteria  were  included 
in  the  procedures  taught.  Zeigler's  Grt»- 
eraJ Pathology  and,  in  the  following  year, 

were  added  to  the  list  of  recommended 
textbooks.  The  elementary  laboratory 
course  was  required  of  all  students  in 
1891-92,  and  autopsies  were  done  before 
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the  senior  class  with  selected  students 
assisting.  A  graduate  coarse  in  pathol- 
ogy, i  Including  microscopical  technical 
methods,  was  described  in  1 892-93.  In  the 
foUowing  year  two  hours  per  week  were 
devoted  to  pathological  histology.  The 
detailed  program  for  1894-95  assigned 
sixty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  General 
Pathology  to  Gibbes;  Gibbes  and  Belser 
together  gave  sixteen  hours  of  lectures, 
fifty  hours  of  laboratory  work,  and 
twenty-eight  hours  of  microscopical 
demonstrations  in  Pathological  Histol- 
ogy, and  each  student  received  three 
hours  of  Autopsy  Demonstratioiis. 

Alored  Scott  Warthin. — ^With  the 
departure  of  Heneage  Gibbes  in  1895, 
George  Dock  (M.D.  Pennsylvania  '84, 
A.M.  hon.  Harvard  95,  ScD.  hon. 
Pennsylvania  '04)  was  placed  in  diai^ 
of  pathology,  and  his  title  was  expanded 
to  read  "Prolessor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Qinical  Medicine 
and  Pathology."  Dr.  Dock  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  since 
1 89 1,  and  the  addition  of  pathokigy  to 
his  responsabilittes  was  a  restoration  of 
the  arrangement  which  existed  before 
Gibbes  was  appointed.  Dock  was  well 
fitted  for  this  assignment  for  he  had  been 
professor  of  pathology  at  Texas  Medi- 
cal College  and  Hospital  before  coming 
to  Michigan,  but  he  was  much  too  busy 
to  carry  this  added  work  alone.  Fortu- 
nately, he  had  on  hb  stafiT  a  young  man 
whose  personal  attributes  and  profes- 
sional training  made  him  peculiarly 
fitted  tor  transfer  to  pathology. 

Aldred  Scott  Warthin  (Indiana  *88, 
Michigan  '91m,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '93,  LL.D. 
Indiana  '28)  was  born  at  Greensburg, 
Indiana,  October  21,  1866,  and  died  at 
Ann  Arbor,  May  23, 1 93 1 .  He  received  a 
Teacher's  Diploma  in  Music  from  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  in  1887.  The 
subject  of  his  doctoral  thesis  was  "The 
Value  of  Music  as  a  Dramadc  Element.*' 


He  had  been  assistant  to  Dock  in  1891- 
92  and  DeRMmstrator  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine from  1892  to  1895.  He  had  s^ven 

special  attention  to  microscopy  in  medi- 
cal diagnosis,  and  each  summer  found 
him  in  Europe  acquiring  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  tissue  diagnosis  as 
it  was  then  being  developed  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
for  Dock  to  place  Warthin  in  immediate 
charge  of  his  newly  acquired  responn- 
bility.  Thus,  in  1895  Warthin  became 
Instructor  in  Pathology.  Dock  delivered 
the  lectures  on  general  pathology  until 
1899,  when  Warthin  was  advanced  to 
the  assistant  professorship,  and  nomi- 
nally held  the  professorship  for  four 
years  more.  In  1900  the  basic  laboratory 
course  was  lengthened  to  nine  wedcs, 
with  135  hours  of  work.  On  request  of 
the  medical  faculty  Warthin  was,  in 
1903,  made  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Director  of  the  Pathcdo^cal  Labora- 
tory. 

Warthin  was  extremely  productive  in 
research  and  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  medical  journals.  Even  a  partial  list  of 

the  topics  on  which  he  wrote  reveals  the 
breadth  of  his  interests.  Only  the  more 
important  works  can  be  mentioned  here. 
While  yet  a  demonstrator  in  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Medicine,  he  de- 
scribed the  accentuation  of  the  pulmo- 
nary second  soimd  in  pericarditis  and 
assigned  diagnostic  significance  to  this 
dinical  manifestation,  which  has  since 
been  known  as  "Warthin's  sign."  Tu- 
berculosis of  the  placenta,  the  histology 
and  pathology  of  the  hemolymph  nodes, 
the  generic  relationship  of  the  leukemias, 
Hodgkin's  disease,  and  lymphosarcoma, 
the  pathology  of  irradiation,  traumatic 
lipemia,  the  lesions  produced  by  dichlor- 
ediybulfide  (mustard  gas),  and  the 
constituticmal  puthc^ogy  of  hyperthy- 
roidism  are  some  of  the  subjects  to  which 
he  made  important  contributions.  It  is 
for  his  work  on  die  pathology  of  latent 
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syphilis,  however,  duit  Warthin  is  best 
known.  Interested  first  in  the  lesions  of 
congenital  syphilis,  he  early  recognized 
diat  the  histopathdogical  manifesta^ 
tions  of  syphihs  eadtibit  mn  essential 
unitv  in  various  organs  and  at  various 
Stages  of  the  disease.  In  a  series  of  some 
forty  papers  he  established  a  new  coo- 
ception  of  the  pathology  of  late,  and  of 
latent,  syphilis,  particularly  in  the  heart, 
aorta,  pancreas,  adrenals,  and  testes. 
Making  use  of  new  techniques  in  stain- 
ing, developed  in  associatioii  widi  Allen 
C.  Starry,  Richard  E.  Olsen,  and  Robert 
Farrier,  he  was  able  to  support  his  views 
of  this  disease  process  by  the  demonstra- 
tion of  TreponetM  paUubtm  in  lesiona  in 
which  it  had  never  before  been  seen. 

For  many  years  medical  students  used 
Dr.  Warthin *s  translations  and  revisions 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  editions  of 
Zicgler's  General  Pathology  as  well  as  his 
own  Practical  Pathology  and  Autopsy 
Protocols.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
his  writings  reflected  to  a  greater  extent 
his  interest  in  die  cultural  and  philo- 
sophical aspects  of  medicine.  During 
this  period  he  brought  out  three  books: 
Old  Age  (1929),  The  Creed  of  a  Biologist 
U93^)i  And  The  Physician  e^ihe  Dance  ef 
Death  (1931). 

Warthin  held  office  in  many  ot  the 
societies  in  the  fields  of  medical  biology, 
pathology,  and  internal  medicine  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  presi 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of 
Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists  in  1908, 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Medical  Museums  from  19 10  to  1913,  of 
the  American  Society  for  Experimental 
Pathology  in  1924,  of  the  American 
Association  for  Cancer  Research  and  of 
the  Association  of  American  Physidans 
in  1918,  and  of  the  American  Association 
of  the  History  of  Medicine  in  1930-31. 

Warthin,  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
M.  E.  Abbott  and  others,  edited  the 
Bulletin  qf  the  Jntemationai  Atsociaticn 


of  Medical  Museums  (191 1-31),  the  An- 
nals of  Clinical  Medicine  (1924-27),  and 
the  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine  (1927- 
31). 

Untiring  energy,  broad  cultural  at- 
tainments, personal  fastidiousness,  and 
unswerving  loyalty  to  his  chosen  inter- 
ests were  Warthin's  prominent  traits.  He 
was  a  vigorous  and  outspoken  proponent 
of  that  which  he  believed  to  be  right. 
Thus,  he  made  many  enemies  as  well  as 
many  friends.  Students  considered  him  a 
hard  taskmaster,  and  those  who  had 
little  personal  contact  with  him  generally 
disliked  him.  To  the  individual  student, 
however,  he  was  always  ready  to  give 
sympathetic  encouragement,  and  his 
friendly  and  understanding  attitude  to- 
ward the  individual  was  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  pedagogical  pressure  which 
he  put  upon  his  students  en  masse.  He 
was  fully  awaxe  of  the  feding  of  the 
averatje  student  toward  him  and  fre- 
quently reacted  with  the  statement  that 
he  was  quite  willing  that  the  students 
should  swear  at  him  while  here,  if  they 
would  swear  by  him  after  they  were  out 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  This  hope 
was  amply  realized,  and  many  who  had 
been  outspoken  in  adverse  criricism  ss 
students,  returned  to  voice  their  ap)- 
preciation  and  to  assert  that  from  pa- 
thology, more  than  from  any  other  one 
department,  they  had  gained  the  knowl- 
edge which  enabled  them  to  succeed  in 
practice. 

Between  1903  and  1931  all  junior  work 
in  general  patlu)]ogy  was  transferred  to 
the  preclinical  years,  the  required  au- 
topsy work  was  greatly  increased,  spe- 
cialized undergraduate  courses  were 
introduced,  an  eiqpanded  summer  pro* 
gram  was  established,  and  an  ambitious 
program  of  research  and  of  estramural 
service  was  carried  out. 

AenviTiES  xk  connection  with 
WORLD  WAR  I.— The  teaching  load  of 
the  Department  of  Pathology  was  prac- 
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tically  doubled  during  the  period  of 
American  participation  in  World  War  I. 
Classes  were  greatly  increased  in  size, 
and  the  curriculum  was  compressed  in 
cnder  V>  prepure  young  medical  men  for 
military  service  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Physical  changes  in  the  department  also 
were  required,  and  die  old  arrangement 
of  tables  in  the  main  teaching  laboratory 
(West  Medical  Building,  Room  104) 
gave  way,  during  the  year  1917-18,  to  a 
more  pnu:rical,  if  less  interesting,  floor 
plan,  which  doubled  the  number  of 
working  places.  (This  seemingly  minor 
point  would  scarcely  deserve  mention 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  as  the  older 
alumni  return,  they  are  puzzled  by  the 
unfamiliar  appearance  of  the  room  which 
had  impressed  upon  many  their  most 
vivid  recollections  of  the  Medical  Build- 
ing.) A  spedal  courte^  '*Fadiology  in  Re- 
lation to  Military  Medicine,"  was  offered 
during  this  period  and  proved  both  pop- 
ular and  useful. 

The  War  RUnspect  Section  ^  Bulletin 
VII  of  the  IntenuOtonal  Association  0/ 
Medical  Museums,  edited  by  A.  S. 
Warthin  and  C,  V.  Wellcr  during  the 
year  191 7-1 8,  contained  twenty-four  ar- 
ticles on  the  special  pathology  of  mor- 
bid conditions  of  military  importance. 
Eight  of  these  were  written  by  Warthin; 
Welter  was  responsible  for  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  "Pathology  of 
Gassing,"  with  a  complete  bibliography 
of  the  medical  aspects  of  military  gassing 
up  to  that  time. 

This  was  also  a  period  of  intense  re- 
search activity.  Through  the  kindness 
and  skill  of  Dr.  Moses  Gomberg,  of  the 
Department  of  Organic  Chemistry  of  the 
Univeisity,  a  supply  of  pure  liquid 
mustard  gas  (dichlorethylsulfide)  was 
made  available  long  before  this  potent 
war  gas  was  under  factory  production  in 
diis  country,  ^th  this  pure  product, 
and}  later,  with  commercial  mustard  gas 
provided  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Onn- 


pany  of  Midland,  Michigan,  every  possi- 
ble phase  of  the  pathological  effects  of 
mustard  gassing  was  investigated.  Dr. 
George  Hemnann  assisted  Warthin  and 
WeUer  in  this  work  and  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  clinical  investigation 
of  human  cases  of  mustard  gassmg  which 
became  available.  The  results  appeared 
in  six  papers  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Laboratory  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  1 91 8. 
The  first  study  was  published  independ- 
cndy,  but  shortly  thereafter  the  Radi- 
ological Laboratory  became  allied, 
through  its  director,  with  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  and  had  the  status  of  a 
branch  laboratory.  The  remaining  in- 
vestigations were  given  that  board,  apv 
peared  in  abstract  in  its  bulletins,  and 
were  later  released  by  the  board  for 
publication  in  Aill.  To  meet  the  demand 
for  this  material  for  medical  officers  of 
the  Army  and  others,  it  was  brought  out 
in  book  form.  It  also  was  utilized  in  Tht 
Mescal  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  fVorldWar,  Vol.  XIV,  Chap. 
XV.  This  chapter,  prepared  by  Warthin, 
is  en  tided '  'Pathologic  Action  of  Mustard 
Gas  (Dichbiethylsulfide)." 

Aldred  Scott  Warthin  Anniversary 
Volume.  In  recognition  of  his  thirty-five 
years  of  teaching  in  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University,  and  of  his  interna- 
tional reputation  in  pathology,  a  FesU 
schrift  was  planned  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Warthin's  sixtieth  birthday,  October  21, 
1927.  This  book  included  scientific  con- 
tributions from  sixty-four  authors, 
among  whom  \'aughan,  Dock,  Novy, 
Hubcr,  and  Rous  represented  his  early 
colleagues,  wliile  each  of  the  thirty-five 
classes  taught  by  Wardiin  was  repre- 
sented by  articles  written  by  one  or  more 
of  its  members.  The  editorial  work  on 
this  volume  was  done  by  Wiilard  J.  Stone, 
of  Pasadena,  and  Carl  V.  Weller,  of  Ann 
Arbor.  Formal  presentation  of  this  vol- 
ume was  nuide  December  13, 1927,  in  the 
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West  Amphitheater  of  the  West  Medical 

Building.  After  a  short  address  by  Dean 
Hugh  Cabot,  the  presentation  was  made 
by  Frederick  Novy. 

On  June  15,  1935,  ^  Aldred  Scott 
Warthin  Memorial  Haque^  a  bronze 
bas-relief  of  Warthin,  was  unveiled  in 
the  east  lobby  of  the  West  Medical 
Building.  This  was  presented  to  the 
University  by  those  who  had  served 
under  Warthin  as  undergraduate  or 
graduate  members  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  staff.  Of  this  group,  seventy- 
eight  contributed  to  the  fund  which 
made  this  plaque  possible.  It  was 
modeled  by  Fredrika  Godwin  Mallette, 
of  Ypsilanti.  At  the  presentation  exer- 
cises Dr.  Howard  H.  Cummings  rep- 
resented the  department  staff,  Dean 
Albert  C.  Furstenberg  accepted  on  be- 
half of  the  Medical  School,  and  President 
Ruthven  on  behalf  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University. 

In  1935-16  the  executive  staff  of  the 
University  Hospital  directed  that  the 
space  for  museum  purposes  in  die  De- 
partment of  Pathology  of  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  be  designated  the  .Aldred 
Scott  Warthin  Museum  of  Pathology. 
Through  Dr.  Haiiey  A.  Haynes,  Direc- 
tor of  the  University  Hospital,  a  bftuize 
tablet,  carrying  this  designation,  was 
provided  and  installed. 

Until  1 899-1 900,  Wardun  had  no  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  pathology.  In  diat 
year  Frederick  Amos  Baldwin  ('g^rw, 
*oa,  Sc.D.  04)  was  appointed  Assistant 
in  Pathology.  He  continued  at  this  rank 
until  he  was  made  Instructor  in  Pathol- 
ogy in  1903-4.  This  position  was  unfilled 
in  the  faculty  list  for  1904-::.  Klmore  Er- 
nest Butterheld  (M.D.  Columbian  'oj) 
was  Instructor  in  1905-6;  Francis  Pey- 
ton Rous  (Johns  Hopkins  '00,  M.D.  Md, 
'05,  Sc.D.  hon,  Michigan  '38,  Sc.D.  hon. 
Cambridge  '38),  from  1906-8;  Robert 
Livingston  IKxon  (Tri-State  '96,  Midii- 
gan  'lom),  in  1909-9  and  also  in  1910-it, 


and  Flinn  Frederick  Morse  ('07,  '09M1, 

A.M.  '10),  in  1909-10.  For  a  time,  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  assisted  in 
the  diagnosis  and  teachbg  of  gynecologic 
pathology.  Those  assisting  in  this  way 
were  Ralph  L.  Morse,  1902-4;  Samuel  R. 
Hay  thorn,  1 904-5;  Frank  Clarence  Wit- 
ter, 1906-8;  Neal  Naramore  Wood, 
1908-9. 

Carl  Vernon  Weller  (.Albion  '08, 
Michigan  '13m,  M.S.  ibid.  '16)  joined  the 
staff  as  Instructor  in  I^hology  in  1 9 1 1 , 
was  made  an  Assistant  Professor  in  1916, 
Associate  Pr(ift^<;or  in  1921,  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Pathological  Laboratories  in  1924. 

For  many  years  much  of  the  routine 
histological  work  was  done  by  student 
volunteers  of  the  junior  staff.  The  first 
salaried  technician  was  EUery  Adolph 
Schmidt,  who  was  appointed  in  1908. 

Prior  to  1922,  the  departmental  jani- 
tor assisted  in  the  autopsy  room  and  in 
the  general  work  of  the  laboratory.  This 
arrangement  was  heartily  disapproved 
by  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Depart- 
ment, and  in  T922  a  laboratory'  at- 
tendant, known  still  as  a  "Diener,"  was 
engaged  in  the  person  of  John  Henry 
Robinson.  With  his  abundant  snow- 
white  hair  and  dignified  bearing,  Robin- 
son added  significantly  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  department  during  his  four- 
teen years  of  loyal  service. 

With  the  growth  of  the  department, 
the  number  of  research  and  teaching 
assistants,  of  technicians,  and  of  clerical 
workers  rapidly  increased.  To  name  each 
of  them  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Their  names  are  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Medical  School.  Only  those 
who  served  as  instructors  or  in  the 
fe-ssorial  ranks  can  be  mentioned  specifi- 
cally for  the  later  years.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, for  among  the  lower  staff  were 
many  who  here,  or  elsewhere^  have  at- 
tained distinction  in  pathology  or  in 
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one  of  the  clinical  branches  of  medicine. 

Harrier  Shourds  Taylor  (M.D.  Hering 
Medical  College  '97)  joined  the  staff  of 
die  Depsrtment  of  Pathology  as  Re- 
search Assistant  in  1918-19.  She  re- 
turned in  192 1  22  as  Assistant  Professor 
in  Dental  Pathology  and  held  the  title  of 
Asststant  Professcn'  of  Pathology  for 
three  years  thereafter.  Walter  M.  Simp- 
son (B.S.  Med.  '22,  M.S.,  '24,  '24m),  a 
student  teaching  assistant  in  1923-24, 
became  Instructor  die  foUowtng  year 
and  was  succeeded  in  1927  by  Carl  Hale 
Fortune  (Transylvania  *22,  Michigan 
*26iw),  who  remained  until  19JO. 

From  to  1 924  Ruth  C.  Wanstrom 
('14,  'i8m,  A.M.  '24)  was  Research  As- 
sistant in  Pathology'  under  a  special 
grant  for  the  investigation  of  syphilis. 
She  continued  in  this  work  daring  the 
following  year,  when  she  was  advanced  to 
Assistant  Professor.  In  IQ31  she  returned 
to  the  department  and  in  1937  was  made 
Associate  Professor  in  Pathology. 

John  C.  Bugher  ('21,  '39111,  M.S.  '33) 
was  made  Instructor  in  1930  and  was 
advanced  to  Assistant  Professor  in  1933. 
He  resigned  in  1937  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  International  Health  Division 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  which 
position  he  direcreil  a  research  labora- 
tory and  held  work  for  the  control  of 
yellow  fever  in  Gilomlna,  with  head- 
quarters in  Bogota. 

Carl  V.  Weller.^ — In  June,  1931, 
Weller  was  made  Director  of  the  Patho- 
lopcal  Laboratories  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  department.  In  a  stand- 
ardization  of  the  titles  of  similar  faculty 
positions  seven  years  later,  his  title  was 
changed  to  Professor  of  l^thology  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pa> 
tholog>'. 

Harold  Gordon  (M.D.  Toronto  '33, 
M.S.  Michigan  '34)  had  been  associated 
with  the  department  for  two  years  as  a 

teaching  assistant  when  he  was  ap)- 
pointed  Instructor  in  1932.  He  continued 


in  this  capacitv  for  three  years,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  associate  professor 
of  pathology  in  the  University  of  Louis- 
vUle. 

Lloyd  Fullenwidcr  Catron  (B.S.  Med. 
'29,  NI.D.  Rush  Medical  College  '32)  w.is 
appointed  Instructor  in  Pathology  in 
1935  and  Assistant  Professor  in  1937.  His 
service  was  continuous  from  his  first  ap- 
pointment until  his  resignation  in  1941 
to  assume  directorship  of  the  laboratories 
of  the  Akron  City  Hospital. 

Robert  J.  Parsons  (Syracuse  '28, 
M.D.  ibid.  '32)  joined  the  stafF  of  the 
department  as  Instructor  in  1938,  and 
was  advanced  to  Aaaistaat  Profewor  in 
1 94 1.  Before  coming  to  Michigan  he  had 
been  for  three  years  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research. 

Junior  Staff  and  Journal  Cllb. — 
About  1896  Dr.  Warthin  began  to  select 
groups  of  eight  to  ten  junior  medical 
students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  as 
members  of  the  Junior  Staff  and  Journal 
Club.  This  group  met  twice  a  month, 
usually  at  VVarthin's  home.  Papers  on 
the  history  of  medicine  and  sometimes 
on  simple  research  problems  were  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  club.  Member- 
ship in  the  club  was  greatly  appreciated 
by  students,  but  it  abo  ents^led  much 
hard  woric,  for  to  these  students  was 
assigned  the  preparation  of  microscopic 
sections  from  the  material  from  the 
dinics  of  the  Univenity  Hospital.  Even- 
tually, die  clinical  material  became  so 
extensive  that  students  no  longer  had 
time  to  do  the  work.  During  the  acceler- 
ated activities  of  World  War  I,  the 
junior  staff  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
was  never  re-established. 

Physical  growth. — When  Heneage 
Gibbes  came  to  Ann  Arbor  as  the  first 
Professor  of  Pathology  (as  an  entirely 
independent  chair)  he  was  given  working 
space  in  the  basement  of  the  small  new 
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Anatomical  Laboratory  Building.  This 
was  soon  outgrown  and  the  laboratory  of 
pathology  was  estmb&hed  in  the  central 
part  of  the  long,  low  building  on  die 
north  side  of  the  campus  which  was 
largely  occupied  by  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  which 
was  known  for  years  as  the  "old"  Hos- 
pital. It  was  here  that  Warthin  began  his 
laboratory  teaching  of  pathology.  The 
interior  of  this  laboratory  is  shown  in  a 
jMctore  of  the  Pathology  StaiF  and  Jour- 
nal Club  of  1898-99  in  the  Aldred  Scott 
ff^arthin  Anniversary  Volume  (p.  116), 
Pathology  was  never  taught  in  the  origi- 
nal Medical  Building  which  faced  Eaat 
Univer^ty  Avenue  where  the  Randall 
Laboratory  of  Physics  now  stands. 

In  the  new  building  (1903)  now  desig- 
nated the  West  Medical  Building,  com- 
paratively generous  provision  was  made 
for  pathology.  The  more  easterly  of  the 
two  amphitheaters  was  equipped  for  the 
performance  of  necropsies,  and  a  large 
room  in  the  southeast  corner  was  ar- 
ranged as  the  Pathology  Museum.  Of- 
fices, laboratories,  animal  rooms,  and 
storerooms  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  east  half  of  the  first  floor  and  a  part 
of  the  east  half  of  the  basement. 

In  1926  the  completion  of  the  East 
Medical  Building  made  possible  the  re- 
moval of  three  departments  firam  the 
older  building  and  the  Department  of 
Pathology  acquired  the  basement  space 
and  the  east  half  of  the  second  floor, 
whidi  had  been  used  for  work  in  anat- 
omy and  histology.  Half  of  the  one-story 
addition,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
central  court  as  an  overflow  anatomical 
laboratory  during  World  War  I,  became 
A  satisfactory  animal  room.  This  ex- 
pansion relieved  the  crowded  condition 
created  by  the  necessity  of  adding  both 
lectures  and  bboratmy  imtmction  for 
dental  students  in  separate  classes,  and 
by  the  great  increase  in  graduate  stu- 
dents. 


Prior  to  1926,  bodies  upon  which 
necropsies  were  to  be  performed  were 
transported  fnm  the  Hospital  to  tiie 
Medical  Building  on  the  campus.  All 
surgical  specimens,  also,  were  carried  to 
the  Medical  Building.  Under  this  plan 
the  essential  services  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology  to  the  clinical  units  at  the 
Hospital  were  rendered  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  with  many  opp<jrtunirics  tor 
confusion  and  delay.  Immediate  trozen 
section  diagnoses,  while  the  patient  was 
under  anesthesia,  were  almost  impossi- 
ble. With  the  completion  of  the  Hospi- 
tal in  1925,  the  department  moved  into 
space  well  arranged  for  its  needs  on  the 
subbasement  floor  of  die  surgical  wing. 
In  spite  of  the  "subbasement"  designa- 
tion, these  new  laboratories  were  above 
the  ground  leveL  A  latge  museum  room, 
staff  offices*  a  necropsy  amphitheater, 
and  numerous  laboratories  for  tech- 
nicians were  provided.  Most  of  the  corre- 
sponding area  of  the  sub-subbasement 
floor  was  equipped  for  storage  of  pre- 
pared microscopical  sections  and  of  par- 
affin blocks.  The  first  necropsy  in  the 
Hospital  amphitheater  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Warthin  on  February  9,  1926. 
TTiis  was  No.  ^045,  A-147-AD. 

At  the  Hospital  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  teaching  sophomore  medical 
Students,  dental  students,  or  graduate 
students.  Accordingly,  space  on  the  old 
campus  was  retained  and  gradually  re- 
modeled in  order  to  meet  special  needs  as 
diey  arose.  Technical  staffs  were  main- 
tained both  on  the  campus  and  at  the 
Hospital.  Between  them  the  work  of  the 
department  was  divided  on  the  principle 
that  all  material  originating  in  the  Hbs- 
pital  (necropsies  and  surgical  specimens) 
was  to  be  examined  there,  while  all 
other  material  (surgical  specimens  from 
the  Health  Service  and  College  of 
Dentistry,  specimens  from  outside  ho^ 
pitals  and  physicians,  and  all  research 
material)   was  to  be  prepared  and 
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examined  in  theWest Medical  laboratory. 

In  1938-39  the  Neurops>'chiatric  In- 
stitute was  constructed.  To  secure  physi- 
cal continuity  «^th  the  main  Hospital,  it 
was  necessar\-  m  cover  the  skylight 
which  provided  die  only  natural  lighting 
for  the  necropsy  amphitheater.  Although 
retained  as  a  lecture  room,  with  its  table 
left  for  the  teaching  of  autopsy  tech- 
nique, the  amphitheater  could  no  longer 
be  used  for  routine  necropsies  and  was 
rei^aced  by  a  more  convenient  room 
with  two  tables,  providing  more  inti- 
mate instruction  for  smaller  groups. 

Consultation  service  in  tissue 
mACHVOSis. — ^Physicians  of  Michigan, 
and»  to  a  lesser  extent,  those  of  neighbor- 
ing states,  have  looked  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  for  diagnostic  aid  and 
for  consultation  service  in  tissue  pathol- 
ogy. This  was  a  natural  and  Intimate 
demand,  since  the  services  of  patholo- 
gists have  not  been  locally  available. 
During  the  period  in  idndi  Wartliin  was 
Director  the  demand  for  tissue  diag- 
no<;is  grew  rapidly.  From  an  occasional 
case  in  the  early  years,  by  1928-29  the 
volume  of  this  material  had  increased 
until  it  eicceeded  ten  thousand  cases  per 
year,  and  more  than  six  hundred  physi- 
cians were  making  use  of  the  consultation 
service. 

In  May,  1932,  the  Regents  recognized 

this  diagnostic  service  as  a  University 
function  and  adopted  regulations  for  its 
operation.  A  Pathology  Diagnostic  Re- 
volving Fund  was  established  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  financial  matters  in  con- 
nection with  this  work.  In  June,  1937, 
the  Regents  authorized  the  transfer  of 
the  accumulated  balance  in  the  PathoU 
ogy  Diagnostic  Revolving  Fund  to  the 
Pathology  Fndowment  Fund  and  pro- 
vided that  similar  transfers  could  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances 
might  warrant.  This  has  been  done,  and 
thus,  through  the  use  of  the  facilities  of 
the  laboratory  for  an  essential  public 


service,  a  permanent  endowment  for  the 
department  is  being  established. 

To  the  nonmedical  reader,  the  signifi- 
cance of  thb  work  may  not  immediatdy 
appear.  Many  of  the  tissues  examined  in 
the  laboratory'  are  "surgical  biopsies," 
which  have  been  removed  by  a  minor 
procedure  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  ac- 
curate diagnosis  and  thus  gain  informa- 
tion upon  which  further  treatment  may 
be  undertaken  and  the  ultimate  prog- 
nosis gauged.  Frequently,  die  dUiical 
question  »  that  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  cancer.  For  many  years,  it  has 
been  a  departmental  aim  to  make  such 
tissue  diagnoses  available  to  every  citi- 
zen of  Michigan  at  a  nominal  cost.  Thb 
has  been  accomplished  without  prejudice 
to  private  endeavor  in  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional pathology.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
pathok>gists  in  the  state  owe  their  posi- 
tions to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Pathology  had  taught  the  value  of  rou- 
tine tissue  examinations  to  the  local 
physicians.  Whenever  a  local  hospital 
reaches  a  size  which  justifies  the  employ- 
ment of  a  resident  pathologist,  the  Uni- 
versity assists  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  and  frequently  sees  one  of 
its  own  graduate  students  installed.  As 
the  larger  hospitals  advance  to  this  level, 
smaller  institutions  are  added  to  the  list 
of  diose  which  the  Univernty  serves. 
Thus,  the  Department  of  Pathology 
continues  to  influence  the  practice  of 
medicine  over  the  state  and  to  serve  the 
citizens  of  the  state. 

Research  AcnvmES. — As  a  matter 
of  dc-partmenta!  policy  each  member  of 
the  professional  staff  has  been  expected 
to  maintain  a  continuous  program  of  r^ 
search,  with  emphasb  upon  study  and 
investigation  rather  than  upon  publica- 
tion. Under  this  plan,  and  in  spite  of  the 
routine  service  responsibilities  of  the  de- 
partment, diere  has  been  a  fiurly  con- 
stant stream  of  contributions  to  medical 
periodical  literature  and  to  various 
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handbooks.  Those  investigations  which 
have  been  conco'ned  with  morphological 
pathology  have  very  largely  had  origm  in 
the  routine  diagnostic  material,  and  thb 
has  been  partly  trueof  research  in  exgrnf 
mental  pathology. 

Grants  from  extramural  sources  have 
supported  some  of  the  amfaitkwis 
research  programs.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant grants  have  been  those  from  the 
Pease  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  toxicity  of  sJumiaum  com- 
pounds, from  the  Committee  on  Re- 
search in  Syphilis,  Inc.,  in  support  of 
studies  on  the  lesions  of  latent  syphilis 
and  on  the  demonstration  of  spirochetes 
in  tissues,  from  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  a  study  of  the  fish  tape- 
worm {JJtphyllobothrium  latum)  in  the 
Great  Lakes  re^on,  and  from  tJie  A.  C 
Barnes  Company,  Inc,  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  argfVTia. 

Three  doctoral  dissertations  had  been 
presented  from  die  Department  of  Pa> 
thology  by  the  end  of  Jun^  1940: 

George  R.  Herrmann,  "Electrocardiogra- 
phy and  Cardiac  Pathology  with  Especial 
Reference  to  Ventricular  Preponderance," 
1921-22. 

Richard  E.  Olsen,  "A  Study  of  the  Granu- 
lar and  Atypical  Forms  of  Spirochaeta 
Pallida  in  Tissues,"  1930-3 1. 

Frank  P.  Mathews,  "An  Exp>erimental 
Investigation  of  Lechuguilla  {Agave  leche- 
gui/la)  Pmsming,"  193^37. 

Twenty-nine  students  had  also  re- 
ceived master's  degrees  in  pathdogy 

from  this  department  by  1940. 

In  1902  reprints  of  all  papers  which 
had  been  published  from  tiic  Depart- 
ment of  Patiidogy  since  Wardiin  had 
joined  the  staff  were  bound  as  Volume  I 
of  a  series  entitled  Contributions  from  the 
Pathologtcal  Laboratory.  Subsequent  vol- 
nmes  have  appeared  at  irregular  inter- 
vak  as  material  has  been  available. 
Volume  XIX  contains  the  papers  which 
were  published  in  the  period  1937  to 


1940.  Copies  are  distributed  to  the  more 
important  medical  libraries  over  the 
tvorld  and  also  to  odier  pathological  in- 
stitutes in  exchange  for  thdr  own  a»u 

tributions. 

Institute  for  law-en  korcement 
OpnCE&s. — ^As  might  wdl  be  expected, 
those  public  officials  who  are  charged 

with  responsibility  for  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  criminal  acts  have 
frequently  sought  the  aid  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Padiology  and  have 
called  on  them  ro  perform  necropsies,  to 
secure  materials  for  submission  to  toxi- 
cologists,  and  to  make  microscopical 
examinations  and  photomicrc^raphs  of 
human  tissue,  and  of  objects  thought  to 
have  possible  evidential  value.  In  addi- 
tion, the  staff  has  almost  constantly 
acted  in  an  adviscuy  capacity,  in  medicad 
matters,  with  the  State  Police  and  other 
official  agencies.  Thus,  the  staff  of  the 
Pathological  Laboratories  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  investigation  of  many  no- 
torious homicides  in  this  state. 

As  the  value  of  scientific  technology  in 
the  study  of  crime  became  more  appar- 
ent to  public  offidals,  there  devdoped  a 
demand  for  instruction  in  this  fidd  with 
requests  from  individual  judiciary  and 
police  officers  reinforced  by  formal  reso- 
lutions of  various  organizations.  In 
March  and  April,  I534,  the  first  Insd- 
tute  for  Law-Enforcement  Officers,  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  University,  was  held 
in  the  East  Amphitheater  of  the  West 
Medical  Building.  A  program  of  sixteen 
lectures  and  four  discussion  periods  was 
provided.  Professor  O.  W.  Stephenson, 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  W.  Emerson,  of  the  Hy- 
gienic l  aboratory,  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  and  the  succeeding  institutes, 
which  were  hdd  in  1935  and  1936.  De- 
tuled  programs  with  die  personnel  of 
the  committees  in  charge  were  printed. 
With  the  development  of  increased 
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facilities  for  instruction  in  East  Lansing    Bureau  of  Investigation,  it  was  decided 
by  the  State  Police  and  with  the  growth    in  1937  to  discontinue  the  institutes 
of  the  school  oi^^ized  by  the  Federal  Cull  V.  Wbuu 
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^  If  >|HE  first  regular  course  in  pedi- 
II    atric^  in  the  Medical  School  was 

JJL  given  in  the  year  1905-6  by  Dr. 
David  Murray  Cowie  ('96;^),  who  had 
been  appointed  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 
in  the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine. 
Prior  to  this  time,  however,  the  subject 
of  children's  diseases  had  not  been  neg- 
lected. It  was  included  in  the  course  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
The  title  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Benjamin  Palmer 
(M.D.  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons [West.  Dist.,  N.  Y.l  '39,  A.M.  hon. 
Nashville  '55,  LL.D.  Michigan  '81)  m 
18^4  was  fWeasor  Materia  Medica, 
Therapeutics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  This  was  later  changed,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Denton  (M.D. 
Casdetxm  Medical  College  IVt.]  '25)  in 
i860,  to  Professor  of  Pathology,  of 
Materia  Medica,  and  of  the  Theor\' 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.  His  successor. 
Dr.  Henry  Frands  LeHunte Lyster  ('58, 
*6om,  A.M.  '61)  was  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicme  from  1888  to  1890;  but  up 
to  this  time  no  emphasis  had  httn  placed 
on  diseases  of  children.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  children  or  infancy  in  the  index 
of  the  two  900-page  volumes  of  Palmer's 
excellent  and  then  very  popular  text, 
The  Science  and  Praetiee  of  Medicine.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Dr.  Walter  Shield 
Christopher,  who  followed  Dr.  Lyster, 
was  a  pediatrician,  and  in  his  courses  on 
internal  medicine,  he  must  have  more  or 
less  continuously  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ences between  childhood  and  adult  types 
of  disease.  It  was  his  interest  in  pediat- 
rics that  led  Dr.  Christoidier  to  resign 
his  chair  at  the  Univerri^  in  1891  and 

>  See  footnote  2,  page  859. 


to  take  up  the  practice  of  that  specialty 
in  Chicago,  where  he  became  professor 
of  diseases  of  duldren  at  the  Chicago 

Polyclinic. 

After  graduating  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Olio  in  1883,  Dr.  Christopher 
was  elected  Demonstrator  of  Chemistrjr 

at  his  alma  mater,  and  consulting  chem- 
ist to  the  Rookwood  Pottery,  where  he 
perfected  some  of  the  glazes  which  have 
since  given  worid-wide  fame  to  Rook- 
wood ware.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he 
was  made  clinician  to  the  children's  clinic 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in  Cin- 
dnnati. 

Dr.  Christopher  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Pediatric  Soci- 
ety in  1889  and  served  as  its  president  in 
1902.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
perveruons  of  the  chemism  of  the  body,*' 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  such  studies  in  diseases  of  in- 
fancy: *'It  is  in  these  condirions  of  per- 
verted chemism  of  infancy,"  he  said, 
"that  we  find  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
infant  feeding."  Dr.  Christopher  died  in 
Chicago,  March  2, 1905,  "one  of  the  best 
known  and  best  beloved  physicians  of 
this  country." 

In  1 891  Dr.  George  Dock  (M.D.  Penn- 
sylvania '84,  A.M.  hon.  Harvard  '95, 
Sc.D.  hon.  Pennsylvania  '04)  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  He  had  been  an  associ- 
ate of  Osier,  and  he  continued  to  be  an 
ardent  ftdlower  and  exponent  of  this 
great  teacher  and  clinician.  Osier  was 
particularly  interested  in  pediatrics  and 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Pediatric 
Society,  being  its  prerident  in  1896.  Med> 
ical  men  of  that  time  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  childhood  types  of  dis- 
ease, and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
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Dock  did  not  neglect  pediatric  training 
while  he  was  abroad.  He  made  every 
cflfbrt  to  cnccwurage  doctors  to  send  ndc 
children  to  the  University  Hospital.  He 
taught  a  simple  milk  dilution  method  of 
infant  feeding,  which  soon  went  out  of 
vogue,  ovenhadowed  as  it  was  by  the 
newly  developed  "percentage  method," 
but  since  reinstated  with  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  its  merits. 
Sterifized  and  pasteurized  milk  diludona, 
cereal  and  vegetable  additions,  yolks  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  milk  and  cane  sugar, 
were  all  that  were  needed  then  as  now,  if 
intelligently  employed,  to  carry  the  in- 
fant successfully  through  the  then  more 
jjeriious  period  of  infancy. 

Because  of  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate  about  this  time, 
general  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
conservation  of  infant  life.  Few  medical 
schools  had  instituted  required  courses  in 
the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
and  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear 
on  thdr  faculties  to  establish  such 
courses. 

Dr.  Cowie  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  fidd  of  gastroenterology  and  in- 
fectious diseases.  When,  in  1905,  tt  be- 
came advisable  to  develop  the  subject  of 
p^atrics  as  a  permanent  course  in  the 
Mectical  Sdiool,  because  of  the  fre- 
quency of  diese  two  types  of  disturbance 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  he  was  se- 
lected to  teach  this  branch  in  addition  to 
his  other  work.  The  staff  had  been  trying 
for  several  years,  without  much  success, 
to  increase  the  admission  of  children  to 
the  University  Hospital.  Parents  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  children's 
medical  attention  would,  of  course,  not 
send  them  to  a  charity  hospital  which 
possessed  no  special  equipment  for  their 
care.  There  was  no  state  children's  fund 
and  no  way  whereby  ^e  indigent  medi- 
cally sick  child  could  enter  the  hospital 
unless  a  cash  deposit  was  made  or  the 
child's  expense  in  some  way  guaranteed. 


This  was  done  insofar  as  possible  by 
the  organization  of  King's  Daughters, 
the  Palmer  fund,  and  by  fMivate  docuu 
tions.  The  interest  on  the  Palmer  fund 
amounted  to  $750  a  year  and  was  used 
for  surgical  as  well  as  medical  child 
patients  and  fot  some  time  for  the  de- 
fraying of  the  expense  of  ghsses  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  opportunity  to  develop  a  clinic 
under  these  conditioas  was  discouraging. 
A  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature 

some  years  previously  providing  hospital 
care  for  children  with  congenital  deform- 
ities, but  the  medically  or  acutely  sick 
child  was  discriminated  against.  Only 
children  with  certain  states  of  mental  de- 
ficiency could  be  admitted  to  the  clinic 
under  this  provision.  This  helped  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  diildren  at  the 
Hospital.  Where  children  are  gathered 
the  disturbances  to  which  they  are  heir 
sooner  or  later  show  themselves,  and,  de- 
vek>ping  under  the  eyes  of  the  staff,  they 
were  sooner  recc^ized  and  more  prop- 
erly handled.  The  staff,  however,  began 
to  think  that  these  children,  in  spite  of 
popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  were  more 
resistant  to  the  vicissitudes  of  childhood 
than  those  not  so  afflicted.  .Medical 
material  for  teaching  purpc^es  did  not 
perceptibly  increase  with  their  attend- 
anc^  but  they  proved  excellent  cases  for 
the  study  of  this  ever-increasing  and  im- 
portant form  of  juvenile  disturbance. 
Cluldten  with  "epilepsy"  could  also  be 
admitted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  They  are  always  of  great  interest 
and  importance  as  medical  problems, 
and  much  could  be  done  for  them. 

There  was  some  technical  difficulty  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  this 
separate  division  of  internal  medicine, 
since  tiiere  was  already  a  chair  of  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  the  Bates 
professorship,  first  given  to  Dr.  James  N. 
Martin.  An  adjustment  was  soon  made, 
and  the  subject  of  pediatrics  was  perma- 
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nently  established  as  a  required  course 
for  graduation — one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States. 

As  early  as  190O1-3  in  the  description 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  in  the 
yearly  Calendar  there  appeared  a  state- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  diseases  of  chil- 
dren: "The  peculiarities  of  medical  dis- 
eases in  childhood  are  discussed  in  the 
lectures  and  recitations.  Clinical  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  various  hours  men- 
tioned above.  Most  of  the  infants  bom 
in  the  Obstetric  Clinic  are  artificially  fed, 
and  furnish  abundant  material  for  in- 
struction in  this  important  branch  . . . . 
Contagious  IMseases  afc  denionstratied  in 
an  Isolation  Ward.*'  This  latter  state- 
ment was  perfectly  correct. 

In  1901  Mrs.  Love  M.  Palmer,  widow 
of  the  late  Akmzo  B.  Pslmer,  made  a  be> 
quest  of  $20,000  to  the  University  for  the 
building  of  a  memorial  ward,  to  be 
known  as  the  Alonzo  B.  Palmer  Ward. 
She  also  established  an  endowment  fund 
of  %i  5,000  to  be  used  for  the  medical  care 
of  patients  brought  there.  The  building 
was  completed  in  1903.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  to  dedicate  the 
murd  to  the  service  of  children.  The  ur- 
gent need  for  quarters  for  obstetrical  pa- 
tients, however,  persuaded  the  Hospital 
staff,  with  the  permission  of  the  Regents, 
to  use  the  first  floor  of  the  building  for 
that  purpose.  Another  pressing  need  de- 
termined them  to  use  the  second  and 
third  floor  for  a  nurses'  home.  Accord- 
ingly, there  was  no  special  place  in  which 
to  house  the  patients  of  the  children's  di^ 
vision  of  clinical  medical  study. 

The  children's  clmic  grew  very  slowly. 
The  greatest  number  of  yearly  registnu 
^ms  during  the  fint  eig^t  years  was  218 
(1912).  Much  pressure  was  being  broucht 
to  bear  on  the  Regents  to  transfer  the 
clinical  years  of  medical  study  to  De- 
troit, and  the  need  for  more  adequate 
teaching  material  in  pediatrics  was  being 
stressed.  Dr.  Cowie  decided  to  organize 


a  campaign  for  a  revision  of  the  congeni- 
tal deformity  act  (No.  42)  of  1 897  or  for 
the  passing  of  a  new  act  by  the  l^sla- 
ture  that  would  permit  any  indigent  side 
child  in  the  state  who  needed  medical 
care  to  be  sent  to  the  University  Hospi- 
tal as  a  so-called  free  case.  Dr.  Peter- 
son, hearing  of  this,  informed  Dr.  Cowie 
that  he  had  been  thinking  of  a  similar 
plan  for  the  admittance  of  pregnant 
women  to  the  Hospital  and  requested 
that  he  be  allowed  priority  for  his  plan. 
G>wie  agreed  that  his  was  the  greater 
need.  The  babies  born  at  the  Maternity 
Ward  were  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  for  feeding  and  medi- 
cal care  (see  Hospital,  p.  ■/ 7  t  . 

In  due  time  the  proposal  for  the  new 
children's  act  was  revived  and  pressed 
with  vigor.  It  was  not  (Ufficult  to  secure 
favorahle  legislation  when  the  legislators 
saw  the  needs.  Arcordingly,  in  1 913  the 
now  well-known  children's  act  (No.  274) 
was  establbhed.  In  Michigan  the  legis- 
lature has  always  acted  wisely  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  puhlic  health.  Michi- 
gan stands  second  to  none  in  devising 
ways  and  means  for  the  care  of  its  un- 
fortunate and  underprivileged  children. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  law  the 
children's  medical  clinic  has  had  a  phe- 
nomenal development.  It  progressed  from 
twenty-two  parients  for  tcadiing  pur- 
poses in  the  first  year,  to  a  yearly  regis- 
tration of  6,346  in  1932  and  a  monthly 
attendance  of  2,580  in  August,  1935. 

The  new  law  stipulated  that  a  place 
should  be  provided  for  all  children 
brought  to  the  Hospital  by  properly  au- 
thorized agents.  The  space  that  could  be 
used  for  ihem  was  somi  eidiausted,  and 
more  beds  had  to  be  provided.  The  F^dm- 
er  Ward  originally  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  care  of  children.  As  arranged,  the 
space  assigned  to  obstetrics  became  in- 
adequate, and  buildings  were  moved  to 
the  hospital  grounds  to  provide  better 
accommodations  for  the  patients  of  that 
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clinic.  The  first  floor  of  Palmer  Ward  was 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Pedi- 
atrics in  191 1.  This  served  the  need, 
however,  for  only  a  short  time.  Hie  in* 
creasing  number  of  children  made  it  nec- 
essary to  crowd  the  wards  and  the  sun 
porch  beyond  their  capacity. 

Finally,  the  glass-enclosed  corridor 
between  the  old  Surgical  Building  and 
Palmer  Ward  and  the  one  between  Palm- 
er Ward  and  tlie  Medical  Ward  (de- 
stroyed by  fire,  1937)  had  to  be  filled 
with  beds  for  diildren.  Their  smiles  and 
cries  made  a  great  appeal  to  the  passer- 
by. They  were  a  daily  reminder  that 
more  space  had  to  be  provided;  in  1913 
the  nurses'  quarters  were  removed  from 
the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  build- 
ing to  attractive  cottages  near  the 
Hospital,  and  the  entire  Palmer  Ward 
was  devoted  to  die  use  of  children,  with 
the  exception  of  space  in  the  hasement 
for  the  Department  of  Roentgenology. 
Soon  space  was  again  inadequate,  and 
agsin  ^e  nurses  had  to  be  disturbed.  An 
orthopedic  ward  was  opened  in  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  them  adjoining  Palmer 
Ward,  leaving  more  space  for  children 
in  Pakner  Waid. 

It  was  largely  the  appeal  of  the  chil- 
dren that  finally  resulted  in  the  passing 
of  the  bill  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
University  Hospital  and  in  the  estab. 
lishment  of  the  present  modern  clinics 
in  all  branches  of  practice  that  have 
brought  widespread  fame  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Hospital  and  Medi> 
cal  School, 

In  planning  the  new  Hospital,  space 
for  the  care  of  two  hundred  children  was 
allotted  on  the  sixth  floor,  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Palmer  Ward.  It  was  decided 
to  use  the  Palmer  Building  as  an  over- 
flow or  convalescent  ward.  It  has  always 
been  hoped  that  a  complete  children's 
unit,  connected  with  the  main  hospital 
building,  ultimately  would  be  provided. 
Because  of  this  possibility  and  because  of 


a  belief  that  the  new  Hospital  would  be- 
come inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
other  clinics,  little  if  any  architectural 
change  for  the  special  care  of  children 
was  made  on  this  floor. 

.'Although  there  is  need  for  better  ar- 
rangement of  wards,  the  children  are  in 
no  way  neglected.  They  are  provided 
with  well-equipped  roof-garden  service, 
manual  training  rooms,  recreation  and 
class  rooms,  occupational  therapy  rooms, 
and  teachers.  The  Galens,  a  medical 
students*  society,  supports  a  shop  in 
woodcraft,  known  as  the  Galens  Shop  for 
the  training  of  convalescents.  Physio- 
therapy in  all  its  forms  is  provided,  in- 
cluding a  swimming  pool  for  paralytic 
cases  and  the  most  modern  X-ray  facili- 
ties. But  these  advantages  are  scattered, 
and  many  of  diem  could  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  special  children's  unit  where 
the  special  methods  of  juvenile  care  could 
be  better  stressed  and  carried  out,  thus, 
in  many  instances,  making  the  situation 
for  children  and  adults  equally  advan- 
tageous. There  are  no  quiet  wards  for 
children — these  are  very  necessary  for 
the  care  of  children  with  rheumatism, 
chorea,  and  heart  disease.  Nowhere  has 
the  state  provided  a  place  for  the  care  of 
ver>'  young  children  with  tuberculosis. 
Much  can  be  done  to  benefit  or  cure  these 
patients. 

The  specific  infectious  diseases*— > 
In  1 910  a  resolution  for  the  construction 
of  a  contagious  hospital  was  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Regents: 

On  condition  that  the  City  of  Ann  Arbor 
will  furnish  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  contagious  disease  hospital,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  will  furatsh  the  Mte  for  the 
same  and  agrees  to  equip  and  maintain  it 
after  completion.  Such  hospital  shall  be  for 
the  sole  use  of  patients  taken  sick  of  con- 
tagitnis  diseases  in  the  City  of  Ann  Arbor, 
and  such  hospital  shall  be  conducted  under 
sueh  conditions  as  shall  be  arranged  between 
the  City  of  Ann  Arbor  and  th«  Bowd  of 
Rq^enta.  (/{J*.,  1910-14,  la.) 
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Four  years  later,  in  June,  1914,  the 
Contagious  Hospital  was  opened  to  the 
public  for  inspection.  The  new  building 
with  its  new  aseptic  method  for  the  care 
of  contagious  diseases,  the  second  in 
America  to  adopt  this  plan,  became  the 
show  place  of  the  University  Hospital 
group.  Very  pleasant  quarters  for  nurses 
were  fitted  up  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  building,  but  as  in  all  divisions  of 
the  departmental  work,  it  was  not  long 
before  more  space  was  needed,  and  die 
second  floor  Jiad  to  be  used  for  patients* 
Again  the  nurses  had  to  be  moved.  The 
size  of  this  clinic,  like  that  of  all  the 
others,  rapidly  increased  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Hospital,  and  the  build- 
ing soon  became,  as  it  is  today,  entirely 
too  small  for  requirements.  In  times  of 
epidemic,  which  are  not  infrequent,  aux- 
iliary wards  have  to  be  opened,  die 
working  of  the  Hospital  is  greatly  handi- 
capped, and  the  time  of  the  staff  is 
greatly  encroached  upon. 

In  the  winter  of  1909  the  demands  of 
a  contagious  epidemic  were  met  by 
boarding  up  the  two  summer  houses, 
heating  them  with  stoves,  and  using 
them  as  three-bed  scarlet  fever  wards. 
It  is  hard  to  xealiie  that  not  so  many 
years  ago  it  was  necessary,  because  of 
Board  of  Health  regulations  and  lack  of 
isoladon  space,  to  have  large  wards  in 
thegeneral  Hospital  under  quarantine  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Three  times  during 
die  college  year  of  1909-10  strict 
quarantine  had  to  be  observed,  totaling 
an  inactivity  of  over  three  months.  In 
191 1  Palmer  Wnrd  was  under  quarantine 
for  five  months,  and  the  surgical  wards 
were  rendered  inactive,  except  for  the 
most  urgent  cases,  for  as  long  as  a  month 
at  a  time.  The  effect  this  had  on  teaching 
in  general  and  on  the  patience  of  teach- 
ers and  clinicians  in  particular  can  well 
be  imagined. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  contagious 
unit  (X914),  the  introducdon  of  the  aaep^ 


tic  technique  plan  of  caring  for  con- 
tagious patients,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  present  method  of  handling  con- 
tagious cases,  a  general  quarandne  has 
not  been  necessary,  and  partial  quaran- 
tines have  been  of  oomparadvely  few 
days'  duration. 

For  some  years  the  work  of  an  infec> 
dous  disease  insdtute  has  been  carried  on. 
Immunizations  of  all  kinds  are  made 
in  this  division  of  the  clinic,  not  only  for 
the  patients  but  for  die  endre  personnel 
of  the  University  Hospital.  These  im- 
munizations consist  of  vaccinations 
against  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  diph- 
theria, and  whooping  cough,  the  giving 
of  andtoxins,  of  immune  serums,  and  of 
immune  blood  transfusions,  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  desensitizations  of  various 
kinds  for  those  who  are  allergic.  The 
Contagious  Hospital  laboratories  em- 
ploy a  full-time  chemist  and  a  full-time 
bacteriologist. 

By  1922-23  ultraviolet  light  had  be- 
come a  popular  therapeudc  measure. 
The  knowledge  that  this  modality  was 
being  used  indiscriminately  caused  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  guard  its  use 
very  carehilly.  Other  hospitals  had  re. 
ported  favorably  on  its  use.  More  than 
$400  had  accumulated  in  the  Mary  J. 
Furnum  fund,  and  with  this  and  an  ad- 
dition (ram  the  current  budget  a  lamp 
was  bought  for  the  d^mrtment.  A  tech- 
nician was  necessary,  and  finally  a  full- 
time  nurse  was  engaged.  The  baggage 
room  in  Palmer  Ward  was  released  for 
use,  better  lighting  was  provided  by  a 
new  window,  and  a  quartz  light  division 
of  the  clinic  was  organized.  Very  soon  the 
lamp  was  in  constant  use. 

Sensitization  cunxc. — ^In  1910-11 
Dr.  Cowie  became  very  much  interested 
in  the  work  von  Pirquet  was  doing  in 
Vienna  on  allergy,  and  he  conducted  ob- 
serrodons  on  oowpox  disease  and  serum 
disease  from  that  point  of  view.  Oscar 
Schloss  in  New  Yodc  had  demonstrated 
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food  sensitization  in  children  and  had 
prepared  an  egg  allergen,  ovo  mucoid,  for 
use  in  testing  the  skin  for  sensitivity  to 
that  substance.  With  Dr.  Albert  By- 
field,  Cowie  immediately  began  work 
with  this  substance  and  carried  on  with 
ail  allergens  as  they  became  obtainable 
on  die  market.  Up  to  this  time  die  alter* 
gic  therapy  and  testing  had  been  limited 
to  the  use  of  pollen  and  horse  serum  anti- 
gens and  eliminations.  Hay  fever  had 
been  treated  by  the  use  of  commerdal 
pc^len  extracts  for  tome  years. 

General  interest  in  sensitization  devel- 
oped rapidly  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  testing  materiab  could  be  ob> 
tained  and  testing  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  simple  scratch  method.  In  1921- 
22  John  P.  Parsons  ('14,  '19m)  became 
interested  in  this  work.  Appreciation  of 
his  quick  understanding,  versatility,  and 
dependability  resulted  in  a  happy  associ- 
ation continuing  many  years.  Because  of 
rapidly  developing  enthusiasm  concern- 
ing aUei^  at  that  time  it  wss  very 
necessary  to  make  conservatism  the 
watchword.  The  ex;iniinations  soon  be- 
came time-consuming,  and  the  teaching 
and  administrative  duties  were  already 
very  heavy\  Extra  help  became  necessary. 
In  1924  Buenaventura  Jimenez  {*o^m, 
M.S.P.H.  '27)  applied  for  graduate  work. 
He  became  interested  in  the  sensitization 
clinic,  then  carried  on  in  the  basementof 
the  Contagious  Hospital.  Cowie  assigned 
"Studies  on  Allergy"  to  him  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thesb.  Dr.  Jimenez  soon 
became  proficient  in  the  technique  of 
testing  and  in  following  and  recording 
the  clinical  course  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  patients  sent  to  the  clinic 
for  examination  and  advice.  To  him 
more  than  to  anyone  else  is  due  the 
development  of  the  large  clientele  that 
finally  came  to  the  clinic.  His  en- 
thusiasm, devotion,  honesty,  and  per- 
sonal appeal  were  all  that  was  necessary. 
The  daily  attendance  at  the  clinic  be- 


came so  large  that  a  few  years  later  it 
was  necessary  to  work  out  a  plan  to  de- 
crease it  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  new  patients.  This 
was  accomplished  by  devising  treatment 
schedules,  diagrams,  and  instruction 
sheets  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  treatments 
could  be  turned  over  to  the  refierring 
physician,  widi  whom  the  staff  co-oper- 
ates in  every  way  possible.  In  order  to 
compass  the  work  two  more  assistants 
were  necessary. 

Clinic  classes. — ^In  1920  a  hay  fever 
and  asthma  class  was  organized  to  bring 
the  patients  together  to  be  instructed  as 
a  group  and  to  1^  questions  and  rdbite  ex- 
periences. In  this  way  they  learned  much 
from  each  other  and  gained  a  better  idea 
of  what  the  staff  was  trying  to  do  for 
them.  Diabetes,  infant  feeding,  and 
csfdiac  classes  were  oraiducted  in  the 
same  way. 

Work  in  allergy  had  its  b^nnings  in 
191 2,  as  publications  from  the  depart- 
ment attest;  it  passed  dirough  the  first 
few  years  of  general  interest  and  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  doubt  and  ridicule;  it 
now  stands  as  one  of  the  most  important 
special  dtviaons  of  me^dne  in  all  med- 
ical schools  and  in  medical  practice. 
There  has  never  been  a  pause  or  dimi- 
nution m  the  work  of  this  clinic  since  its 
beginning.  The  clinic  of  die  department 
continued  to  be  known  as  the  sensitiza- 
tion clinic;  the  one  in  the  Department  of 
Internal  Medicine  is  the  allergy  service, 
vHiidt  has  been  under  the  competent  di- 
rectorship of  Dr.  John  Sheldon.  Many 
clinical  and  scientific  rep>orts  were  pub- 
lished from  the  sensitization  clinic.  All  of 
this  work  is  now  carried  on  in  the  allergy 
service. 

Teaching.— In  the  early  days  of  the 
department  teaching  material  was  so 
meager  and  the  demand  for  it  was  so 
great  that  removal  to  Detroit  seemed  to 
be  the  only  answer.  The  clinical  ma- 
terial has  now  become  so  rich  as  to 
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he  unexcelled  in  variety  and  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  teaching.  This 
is  one  of  which  the  Medical  School 
and  the  University  Hospital  may  wdl  be 

proud. 

A  subject  as  large  as  internal  medicine 
and  infantile  and  child  nutrition  had  to 
be  covered  in  some  way  with  an  almost 
insignificant  budget  and  a  part-time 
staff.  One  part-tiriic  clinical  professor, 
one  instructor,  and  a  half-time  intern 
oonstituted  the  entire  staff.  An  assistant 
and  a  full-time  intern  were  added.  Later, 
an  extra  stenographer  was  provided.  The 
registration  list  had  reached  3,2^1.  The 
working  staff  gradually  was  incraued  to 
one  professor,  two  assistant  professors 
(one  at  Children's  Center,  Marquette, 
Michigan),  four  instructors,  one  chemist 
one  bacteriologist,  one  instructor  and  two 
assistants  in  sensitization,  one  child  psy- 
chologist, one  teaching  fellow,  three  ro- 
tating interns,  eight  assistant  residents, 
a  secretary,  a  clinic  nurse,  a  clinic  clerk, 
and  a  clinic  ward  helper. 

With  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
staff  came  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  clinic,  as  stated  before,  to 
6,346  patients  a  year  (1932),  and  die 
outpatient  attendance  reached  a  monthly 
peak  of  2,580  in  August,  1975.  The  teach- 
ing load  of  768  clock  hours  had  to  be  di- 
vided between  five  instmctors.  The  other 
members  of  the  staff  were  necessary  to 
help  care  for  the  patients. 

The  teaching  in  1939  consisted  of 
forty-eight  hours  for  the  entire  junior 
dass;  sixteen  hours  for  the  entire  senior 
class;  sixty-four  hours  for  the  senior 
morning  bedside  section  work,  repeated 
four  times  during  the  year  fay  audi  of 
four  instructors;  eighty  hours  of  after-, 
noon  bedside  instruction,  repeated  four 
times  a  year  by  each  instructor;  and  320 
hours  elective  courses  for  junk>r  stu- 
dents. The  junior  elective  bedside  section 
met  twice  a  week  for  a  two-hour  period. 
There  were  from  hfteen  to  twenty  stu- 


dents in  these  sections,  which  lasted 
eight  weeks,  thirty-two  hours,  and  were 
repeated  four  times  during  the  year. 

The  regular  bedside  section  work  con- 
sisted of  rotation  through  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  clinic:  outpatient  and  sensiti- 
zation, nursery  and  metabolism  wards, 
boys*  and  girls*  medical  wards,  and  oon- 
tagious  hospital. 

The  teaching  load  included  familiar- 
ization with  all  patients  coming  to  the 
clinic.  The  average  number  of  patients 
per  instructor  over  a  period  of  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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5 

4,100 
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^9*9-30 

5 

S.ooo 

1,000 

6 

947 

6 

6,141 

6 

6.346 

».057 

1933-34 

6 

S.404 

900 

I9J4-35 

6 

5.398 
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City  clinics.^ — In  the  beginning  of  the 
work  of  the  department  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  induce  parents  in  the  city 
to  bring  their  children  to  the  outpatient 
clinic  at  the  Hospital,  Dr.  Cowie  de- 
cided to  move  the  afternoon  outpatient 
cUnic  to  the  business  section  of  the  city. 
The  Hospital  Circle  of  Kjng's  Daughters 
(later,  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Asso. 
ciation)  gave  its  co-operation,  and  pa- 
tients became  so  numerous  that  in  1920  a 
second  dinic  had  to  be  opened  in  *'lower 
town."  One  instructor  and  an  intern  were 
assigned  to  each  clinic.  The  nursing  and 
the  general  management  were  attended 
to  by  the  public  health  nurse.  When  the 
new  Hospital  was  opened  the  dinic  was 
moved  there,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Well  Baby  CHnic;  it  still  co-operates 
with  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Assoda. 
tion. 

County  clinics.— In  1919,  clinics, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Washtenaw 
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County  Public  Health  Nursing  Associa- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross,  were  begun  in 
many  villages  of  the  county.  The  medical 
work  of  these  clinics  was  carried  on  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics  and  Infectious  Diseases. 
These  clinics,  in  addition  to  rendering 
valuable  •ervioe  to  the  children  of  the 
amnty,  furnished  excellent  experience 
for  the  graduate  group  in  child  welfare 
work.  Unfortunately,  because  ot  lack  of 
funds,  they  were  duoontinued  in  193a. 

Child  PsycHOUMr. — For  many  vearg 
the  importance  of  giving  the  students  in- 
struction in  child  psychology  and  in  child 
payduatry  had  been  recognized — par- 
tiodarly  with  regard  to  behavioristic 
problems  and  personality  changes. 
Helen  Bradford  Thompson  Woolley 
(Chicago  '97,  Ph.D.  ibid.  *oo)  came  to 
the  department  when  the  Merrill  Palmer 
School  was  opened.  .Appreciating  her 
ability  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  Dr. 
Cowie  encouraged  her  to  volunteer 
several  lectures  each  year  (i  914-26)  to 
the  senior  class.  An  effort  was  being 
made  to  have  her  given  a  regular  ap- 
pointment in  the  department  when  Co- 
lumbia Univernty  called  her  to  head 
its  Child  Development  Institute.  Janet 
Stetson  Barnes  (Buffalo  '24,  Michigan 
'28111)  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Pediatrician  in  the  Elementary  School 
and  Instructor  in  Pediatrics.  She  was 
well  trained  in  child  psychology  and  psy- 
chiatry. Her  teaching  and  clinical  care  of 
this  group  of  diildren,  very  much  handi- 
capped as  it  was,  was  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Lavinia  MacRride  MacKave  ('17, 
A.M.  '20,  '31m),  who  worked  with  and 
succeeded  Dr.  Barnes,  was  unable  to 
continue  because  of  increased  duties  on 
die  campus,  and  the  work  finally  had  to 
be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  1936-37 
session.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  as  the  Neuro- 
psychiatric  Institvite,  a  division  of  child 
psychology  and  psychiatry  has  func- 


tioned under  Paul  H.  Jordan  (M.D.  Iowa 
'29),  who  was  trained  as  a  pediatrician 
and  as  a  psychiatrist.  The  members  of 
the  staff  gain  much  stimulation  and 
knowledge  from  the  close  association 
that  has  been  established  with  that  de- 
partment. Children  enter  the  Neuropsy- 
chtatrtc  Institute  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  and  Infectious  Dis> 
eases.  About  thirty  beds  were  provided 
for  their  care  in  the  institute. 

MicBiOAN  State  School  for  Chiu 
ORBN,  CoLDWATER. — Through  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  Children  in  1930^ 
a  pediatrician  was  appointed  to  look 
after  the  medical  needs  of  the  children 
there.  Dr.  VV.  W.  Redfern  (M.D.  Chi- 
cago '30),  the  first  appointee,  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  immunology  and 
continued  his  studies.  Harold  B.  Roth- 
bart  (M.D.  Toronto  '30)  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  Dr. 
Redfern  s  untimely  death  in  February, 
1933.  Dr.,  Rothbart  completed  obser- 
vations on  basal  metabolism  in  children, 
which  were  published  the  following  year. 
Unfortunately,  just  as  Coldwater  was 
becoming  known  as  an  active  center  for 
pediatric  investigation,  it  was  decided  to 
close  the  school,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
the  state,  and  to  devote  the  buildings  to 
odier  state  purposes.  The  work  of  the 
school  has  been  continued  by  the  Michi. 
gan  Children's  Institute,  situated  in  Ann 
Arbor  in  a  new  building  near  the  Hospi- 
tal grounds* 

Sbrvicb  TO  THE  Institutb  FOR  Human 
ADjt^STMKNT.— .All  children  applying  for 
study  and  care  in  this  mstitute  receive 
thro^lh  the  Department  of  Pediatrics 
and  Infectious  Diseases  a  complete  phys- 
ical examination  and  record  of  labora- 
tory tests.  If  medical  conditions  are 
found  other  than  those  for  which  the 
patient  was  previously  admitted,  they 
are  cared  for  bv  the  department.  The  in- 
stitute has  been  of  special  service  to  the 
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department,  particularly  in  the  manage- 
ment oi  speech  defects  of  various  kinds. 

The  ComSBirs  Childrbk's  Cehtbr 
AT  Marquette. — Through  the  generos* 
ity  of  the  late  Senator  James  Couzens, 
funds  were  provided  for  the  building  of  a 
children's  center  in  connection  with  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  at  Marquette.  In  193 1 
Moses  Coopcrstock  (Yale  '23,  M.D.  ibid. 
'26),  an  instructor,  was  put  in  charge 
with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  in 
this  department.  Four  assistant  residents 
serve  in  Marquette  for  a  period  of  three 
months  each.  The  opening  of  this  clinic 
made  it  unnecessary  for  a  large  percent- 
age of  children  in  the  Upper  F^insula  to 
continue  to  come  to  the  University  Hos- 
pital, although  many  selected  and  unus- 
ual cases  are  referred  to  the  department 
from  this  clinic.  The  center  is  rich  in  din. 
ical  material  and  furnishes  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  services  designed  to  round 
out  the  special  training  of  young  physi- 
cians in  pediatrics  and  infectious  diseases. 

The  Couzens  Children's  Center 
AT  Traverse  City. — ^Also  known  as  the 
Central  Michigan  Children's  Center, 
this  clinic  was  opened  in  1936  with  Mark 
Frederick  Osterlin  (Capital  Univerdty 
[Ohio]  '25,  Michigan  '29m)  in  charge, 
with  the  rank  of  teaching  fellow.  The 
organization  is  the  same  as  at  Mar- 
quette and  the  same  rotation  of  an  as> 
sistant  resident  is  carried  out.  Here, 
again,  while  this  clinic  made  it  easier  for 
children  in  the  western  part  of  Michigan 
to  secure  special  medical  care,  it  has  had 
a  dbtinct  influence  in  decreasing  regis- 
trations at  the  University  HospiuL 

To  show  die  position  of  the  clinic  in 
the  medical  group  of  specialties  the  fig- 
ures for  1929-36,  of  the  "clinic  classifi- 
cation percentage  of  patients,"  from  the 
Hospital  reports  {P'R-,  1929-36)  are 
given  in  the  aooompanying  table,  and,  by 
way  of  contrast,  percentage  figures  for 
larger  surgical  specialties  are  added. 
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4.56 
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The  chief  reason  for  the  decreasing 

number  of  children  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  has  been  legislative  Act 
No.  248  (P./f.,  1933).  The  act  dealt  a  se- 
rious blow  to  the  long  and  suocess/ul  e^ 
fort  to  develop  a  children's  clinic  entirely 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  teaching  medi> 
cal  students. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Hospital 
monthly  statistical  reports,  the  work 
of  the  clinic  has  not  appeared  to  full  ad- 
vantage, and  the  needs  of  the  department 
accordingly  have  not  been  very  appar- 
ent. The  guarding  of  the  entire  group  of 
hospitals  against  epidemic  disease,  for 
example,  is  in  itself  a  difficult  task.  The 
clinic,  however,  receives  credit  only  for 
the  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  cases 
that  enter  Contagious  Hospital  each 
year.  The  admitting  of  a  smallpox  pa- 
tient means  vaccination  of  the  members 
of  the  entire  working  staiF of  the  Hosfn- 
tal  who  have  not  been  successfully  vac- 
cinated within  two  years.  In  one  year 
three  smallpox  patients  made  it  neces- 
sary to  vacdnate  mxteen  hundred  peo. 
pie.  In  1938  the  bacteriological  division 
examined  and  reported  on  7,138  cultures. 
If  a  measles  case  develops  on  a  ward  a 
prophylactic  serum,  prepared  in  the  de- 
partment laboratories,  from  blood  taken 
from  suitable  donors,  has  to  be  given 
intramuscularly  to  all  who  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  patient.  In  1935-36, 
95,040  cc.  of  blood  were  cdlected,  from 
which  38,040  cc.  of  serum  were  prepared 
and  2,460  children  were  immunized. 
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Bequests. — Among  the  bequests  for 
the  care  of  sick  children  and  research  in 
diseases  of  children  and  infectious  dis- 
eases may  be  mentioned  the  Palmer  be- 
quest of  ?2o,coc,  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  "an  appropriate  and  hand- 
some ward  of  the  University  Hospital,  to 
be  known  as  the  'Dr.  A.  B.  Pdmer 
Memorial  Wan),*  ind  f  15,000  in  trust, 
the  income  ....  to  be  devoted  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  free  beds,  in 
said  building  or  ward  ....*'  (ltjP.» 
1 901-6,  pb  222). 

The  income  from  the  Mary  J.  Furnum 
fund  of  1 1, 000  IS  used  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus  for  the  study  of  diildren's  dis- 
eases. This  smaU  fund  has  been  of  re- 
markable assistance. 

When  the  Merrill  Palmer  School  of 
Detrdt  opened  its  extension  project  in 
Ann  Arbor  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  affiliation  with 
various  departments  for  further  investi- 
gation, particularly  in  child  psychology, 
the  Department  of  Pediatrics  and  In- 
fectious Diseases  was  asked  to  undertake 
the  medical  aspects  of  the  project.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  instructor  from  the  depart- 
ment was  assigned  to  this  duty.  Phy»cal 
and  laboratory  examinations  were  made 
for  each  pupil,  and  all  pupils  were  in- 
spected daily.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
tiie  Merrill  Palmer  School  authorities  of> 
feced  a  grant  of  $3,000,  which  paid  die 
salary  of  one  instructor,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school  in 
conjunction  widi  the  Medical  School, 
and  furnished  necessary  equipment.  Dr. 
John  P.  Parsons  was  relieved  of  all  teach- 
ing responsibility  for  the  year  in  order 
that  he  might  study  the  protein  reqiure- 
ment  of  children.  A  creditable  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  and  puf)lished  in  the 
American  Journal  oj  Diseases  oj  Children. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Elemen- 
tary School  may  be  said  to  be  the  out- 
growth     the  Merrill  Pabner  Schod. 


With  ir-^  completion  and  its  administra- 
tion m  the  hands  of  Professor  Willard  C. 
Olson,  the  Merrill  Palmer  authorities 
felt  that  their  woric  in  Ann  Arbor  had 
been  accomplished.  The  department 
carried  on  the  same  type  of  work  as  was 
done  in  the  Merrill  Palmer  School.  The 
salary  of  one  instructor  was  provided, 
whose  duties  required  that  half  time  be 
spent  at  the  school  and  half  time  at  the 
clinic. 

In  1932,  because  of  an  unused  balance 
in  the  salary  account  of  the  department, 

the  Regents  authorized  the  use  of  $500 
for  the  purpose  of  brmging  distinguished 
lecturers  uid  teachers  to  the  Medical 

School.  Professor  Armand  de  Lille  of 

Paris  and  Professor  Franz  von  Groer  of 
Lemberg  each  delivered  a  series  of  very 
enlightening  lectures  and  carried  on  bed- 
side clinics  and  conferences.  A  few  years 
previously  Professor  Hcinrich  Finkel- 
stein  of  Berlin  had  come  on  a  similar 
visit. 

In  1919  Parke,  Davis  and  Company 

made  a  substantial  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  studvintr  the  comparative  antirachitic 
effect  ot  irradiated  ergosterol  made  irom 
ergot  and  from  yeast.  The  investigation 
entailed  the  co-operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Roentgenology  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology.  The  work  was 
carried  on  joindy  by  Katharine  Mabone 
Jarvis  (New  Brunswick  '21,  Ph.D. 
Michigan  '28),  A.  D.  Emmett,  and  Dr. 
Cowie.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
were  published  in  the  TrmuMtums  ef 
the  University  of  Michigan  PuU^lrit 
and  Infectious  Disease  Society  (1929-30). 
In  1 93 1  Parke,  Davis  and  Company 
made  a  grant  for  the  observation  of  the 
eSect  of  certain  carbohydrates  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  infants.  The 
work  was  satisfactorily  carried  on  by 
John  Lealis  Law  (M.B.  Edinburgh  '29, 
Ch.B.  ibid.  '29,  M.D.  ibid.  '34). 
In  1930  Mttui  Johnson  Company  of 
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EvansvUle,  Indiana,  gave  1 1,600  for  in* 

vestigations  in  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  As  a  result  a  study  was  made 
of  the  acrion  of  die  various  sugais  used 
in  infant  feeding  on  the  blood  sugar 
curve;  information  was  sought  on  the 
comparative  assimilation  and  utilization 
of  these  sugars.  Investigations  with  in- 
direct relation  to  infant  feeding  were 
conducted,  and  three  papers  were  pub- 
lished. 

Postgraduate  teaching. — After  Dr. 
Cowie's  death  in  1940,  the  W.  K.  Kdlogg 

Foundation  gave  a  grant  nf  ?ioo,ooo  to 
effect  a  reorganization  of"  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  in  the  Medical  School. 
The  idan  of  postgraduate  work  conasts 
of  a  year's  rotating  internship  here  ot 
in  some  other  accredited  hospital,  a  year 
as  assistant  resident  in  this  clinic,  a  year 
abroad  or  in  some  other  clinic,  and  an 
additional  two  years  at  the  University 
as  instructor — in  all,  five  years  of  spedu 
training  after  graduation. 

Professors  Morse,  Talbot,  and  Black- 
fan  of  Boston,  Schloss,  Schick,  Holt,  and 
Wilcox,  of  New  York,  Gerstenberg  of 
Cleveland,  Mitchell  of  Cincinnati,  Bren- 
neman,  Hess,  and  Poncher,  of  Chicago, 
Marriott  and  Hartman,  of  St.  Louis,  Fin- 
kclstein,  of  Berlin,  Armand  de  Lilic,  of 
Paris,  and  Franz  von  Groer,  of  Lemberg, 
co-operated  with  Dr.  Cowie  in  giving 
young  men  and  women  sent  to  them 
every  possible  advantage. 

The  ILniversity  of  Michigan  Pedi- 
atric ANu  Infectious  Disease  Soci- 
BTV. — ^This  society  was  organ»ed  in  1931 
to  bring  the  men  in  the  field  of  actual 
practice  back  to  the  clinic  at  least  once 
a  year  for  an  exchange  of  views.  It  has 
proved  an  unquestioned  success. 

In  193S  two  amendments  to  the  by. 
laws  of  the  society  were  adopted,  where- 
by all  individuals  completing  one  year's 
residency  in  die  Department  of  jPedi- 


atrics  and  Infectious  Diseases  become di- 
gible  for  membership,  and  all  those  com- 
pleting a  rotating  junior  internship  in  the 
University  Hospital  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  die  meeting  of  the  society,  are  as- 
sistant residents  in  the  department  be- 
come eligible  for  membership.  This 
gready  stimulated  mterest  m  researdi* 

Phsvious  to  this  time  journal  club 
work  was  carried  on  by  a  selected  group 
of  students  in  the  senior  class.  Assigned 
subjects  were  carefully  reviewed  by 
diem,  and  the  results  of  their  studies 
were  presented  to  the  entire  senior  class. 
The  reviews  presented  in  1913  were  of 
such  importance  that  they  were  pub- 
Udied  in  the  Arehiiies  ^  Pediatries,  and 
thereprints  were  bound  in  booklet  form. 

SociA  L  SERVICE. — LoHg  before  the  des- 
ignation "social  service"  was  in  vogue, 
much  of  diis  type  of  work  was  admirably 
carried  on  by  the  society  of  King's  Daugli- 
ters.  The  members  of  this  society  had 
provided  books  and  amusement  for  chil- 
dren and  for  years  had  done  many  things 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Dr.  Cowie  finally  prepared  a  report  de- 
tailing the  scope  of  social  service  as  car- 
ried on  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  at  other  large  hospitals  and 
presented  it  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
University  Hospital  Clinical  Society  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  general  dis- 
cusn<m  on  the  subject.  The  members  of 
all  the  clinical  staffs  favored  the  idea, 
and  before  long,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association, 
Miss  Sarah  Burrows  was  brought  to  Ann 
Arbor  to  begin  social  service  work.  Out  of 
this  work  has  grown  the  present  organi- 
zation. Without  this  service  the  Hospital 
could  not  function  effectively. 

D.  MuRJLAy  Cowie* 

*  Dr.  Came  died  January  37,  1940.  He  WM  fae> 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Chirka  F.  McKhum. 
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THE  DEPARTMEN 

pnra^HE  fidkmiag  iketch  of  die  De- 
I    {Mitment  of  niyaology  covers 

Jl  eighty-nine  years,  and  during 
much  of  this  time  the  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory courses  were  required  of  students 
of  the  Medical  School,  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  and  the  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  and  were  also  available  to 
students  of  other  departments  who  de- 
sired to  elect  them. 

Physiolog>  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  normal  activities  of  living  organ- 
isms. The  vital  processes  of  plants  and 
animals  are  fundamentally  the  same,  and 
the  science  of  physiolog>'  is  built  up  of  a 
vast  number  of  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  study  of  many  forms 
of  life.  With  the  growth  of  our  knowledge 
of  physiology  the  Subject  has  come  to 
be  subdivided  into  a  ntmiber  of  special- 
tics — physiological  chemistry  (or  bio- 
chemistry, as  it  b  now  called),  physio- 
logical botany,  physiological  psychdiogy, 
and  others- -many  of  which  are  now 
taught  on  tiie  campus.  Physiology  in  the 


r  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Me(^cat  School  deals  with  the  diemico- 
physical  activities  of  the  fluids,  tissues, 

and  organs  of  animals  (especially  man), 
their  interdependence,  and  the  way  in 
^ch  they  react  on  the  body  as  a  whole 
in  its  response  to  the  influence  of  its  en- 
vironment. 

The  importance  of  physiology  in  the 
training  of  the  physician  has  always  been 
recognized,  and  the  subject  was  one  of 
the  four  required  for  graduation  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Teacrino  AMD  RESEARCH.— The  first 
to  teach  physiology  was  Jonathan  Adams 
Allen  (Middlebury  '45,  M,l).  Castleton 
Medical  College  '46),  who  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Padiology  and  Physiology 
in  1850,  but  who  later  acted  as  Prolenor 
of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Physiology.  New  England  born,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Ethan  Alien  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  he  settled  in  Kalamazoo  in 
1846.  Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  became  a  professor  in 
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the  Medical  G>Ikge  at  La  Porte,  Indi- 
ana, whence  he  was  called  to  the  I  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  According  to  Dr.  VV.  F. 
Breakey,  he  had  a  striking  personality 
and  was  a  popular  lecturer  (Breakey, 
p.  274;  Lombard,  pp.  -40  43).  While  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  he  gave  the 
introductory  addresses  to  the  classes  of 
1852  and  18^3,  addresses  which  were 
published  by  the  classes.  Besides  the 
many  addresses  he  delivered,  he  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Medual  Examinations 
/or  Life  Insunmee,  which  ran  throu^  no 
fiewer  than  five  editions.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  could  be  decidedly 
sarcastic  when  he  chose.  For  example,  re- 
ferring to  epidemics,  he  said: 

We  need  a  careful  chronicle  of  thdr  visits 

and  peculiarities  from  every  part  of  the  state. 
Isolated  reports  are  comparatively  valueless. 
What  Doctor  So-and-So  saw  or  thought  he 
saw;  what  wonder-working  charms  he  car. 
ried  in  his  dilapidated  saddlebags;  how  many 
he  cured  or  dismissed  to  the  Superior  or 
nether  regions,  although  facts  very  interest- 
ing to  Doctor  So-and-So  and  his  committee 
of  old  ladies,  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
hardly  worth  the  paper  on  wUch  he  com> 
municates  them  to  the  popular  medical  or 
secular  paper,  according  as  he  believes  or  dis- 
believes in  the  code  of  ethics.  ("P!re»dent*s 
Address,"  Tnnu.  Mkk.  Stat*  Mai.  Set., 
1859^  p.  ai.) 

Allen  was  in  many  respects  ahead  of 
his  time.  He  urged  the  accurate  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  the  causes  of 
deaths,  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
and  observations  upon  epidemics  and  en- 
demics. He  pointed  out  the  apathy  of  the 
pubhc  and  the  need  for  physicians  who 
would  educate  die  puUic  to  demand  bet- 
ter trained  doctors;  and  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  a  high  grade  of 
prdiminary  attainment  before  matricu- 
hition  in  a  medical  adiooL 

He  argued  in  favor  of  a  state  ho^H- 
tal,  and  said: 

By  rendering  this  hoqiital  subservient  to 


the  clinical  department  of  the  State  Medical 
College,  the  patients  would  while  helpless 
themselves,  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  proving  that  "there  is  a  soul 
of  goodness  even  in  things  evil,"  and  "from 
the  netde,  danger,  can  be  plucked  the  flower, 
safety."  ("iVesldent's  Address,"  /M  Rtpt, 
Sme  Med.  Assn.,  iZs%  p.  31.) 

He  had  been  trained  as  a  physician 
and  probably  taught  physiology  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  clinician.  Although 
he  is  not  known  to  have  made  any  origi- 
nal oontributiona  to  the  subject,  he  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  physiological  liter- 
ature. Dr.  Huber,  in  his  article  on  the 
history  of  this  school,  wrote: 

....  The  whole  subject  of  reflex  nervous 
influence,  of  which  excito-motor  and  cxctto- 

sccretory  action  are  but  constituent  parts, 
was  taught  as  early  as  1850  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  [by  J.  Adams  Allen),  and  in  his 
teachings  and  wrir-ngs  are  to  be  found  the 
only  expUcit  and  comprehensive  exposition 
of  the  whole  subject  of  reflex  nervous  action 
that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observadon. 
(Huber,  "Historical  Sketch,"  p.  608.) 

Something  of  the  man  is  revealed  in 
the  following  extracts  from  an  address: 

Here  is  the  standpoint  of  vievo.  Medicine  is  to 
be  looked  upon  and  studied,  precisely  as  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  are  to  be  looked  upon 
and  studied.  The  truths  upon  which  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be  based,  are  to  be  tested  as  all 
other  truths  are  tested;  and  when  they  can- 
not abide  the  same,  let  them  be  mercilessly 
discarded.  (J.  A.  Allen,  "Observations  on 
the  Medical  Platform,"  p.  04.) 

Condemning  books  which  are  merely 

compilations  of  old  dogmatic  teachings, 
he  said:  "We  want  a  living,  breathing, 
productive  literature,  not  a  barren,  dead, 
marshalling  of  old  errors'*  {ibid.^  p.  27). 

Unfortunately,  Allen  became  involved 
in  some  difficulty,  and  in  1854  ^^^s  asked 
to  resign.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Re- 
gents contain  merely  a  resolution,  signed 
by  twdve  of  Allen's  colleagues,  headed 
by  Tappan,  asserting  that  "the  patis* 
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perity  of  the  Medical  G>llege  and  the 
general  welfare  and  harmony  of  the 
University  are  seriously  affected  by 
the  connection  of  Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen 
with  the  institution  as  a  Professor" 
{R.P.,  1837-64,  p.  565)- 

When  Allen  left  the  University  he  ap- 
parently returned  to  Kalamazoo,  where 
he  became  a  prominent  and  respected 
physician,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  president  of  the  Michigan 
State  MedioU  Society  in  1859.  That 
same  year  he  was  called  to  be  professor 
at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago*  and 
later  he  became  its  president. 

The  next  to  teach  physiology  was 
Abnun  Sager  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  '31,  M.D.  Castleton  Medical 
College  '35,  A.M.  hon.  Michigan 
During  his  nearly  thirty-three  years  of 
service  beginiiing  October  i,  1850,  when 
as  the  first  President  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, he  gave  the  opening  address,  he 
played  many  important  roles  in  the  Uni> 
versity  (Huber,  Sager).  He  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Ohstetrics,  Phvsiologv,  Botany, 
and  Zoology  in  1854,  but  the  next  year 
was  called  merely  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Phyuology,  which  tide  he 
kept  until  i860,  when  he  again  taught, 
instead  of  physiology,  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children.  Dr.  William  F. 
Breakey,  who  was  a  student  during 
Sager's  time,  said  of  him:  "It  is  no 
disparagement  to  other  members  of  the 
faculty  of  his  time  to  say  that  he  was  one 
ofthe most  profound  and  versatile  in  lit- 
erary and  scientific  scholar;  iii;^"  (Break- 
ey, p.  ^'""^  ^  In  the  journals  ot  the  period 
are  translations  by  him  of  foreign  physi- 
ological papers,  and  diere  is  an  article  by 
him  in  the  Michigan  University  Medical 
Journal  (T:  265-67)  giving  the  result  of 
experiments  upon  the  respiration  of  cold- 
and  warm-blooded  animals,  when  caused 
to  inhale  exciting  indifferent,  and  di- 
rectly mndous  gases.  He  collected  a 


valuable  herbarium  (see  Part  VII:  Uiri- 
VERSITY  Herbarium)  and  made  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  medical  mu- 
seum, then  considered  an  important 
teaching  adjunct  (see  Part  V:  IhtPAlT- 
MENT  OF  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics). Of  his  ability  as  a  practitioner, 
"a  few  of  die  older  residents  of  Ann 
.Arbor  speak  reverently  and  lovingly" 
(Shaw,  p.  T2i).  Because  of  failing  health 
he  resigned  in  1873,  and  was  made  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  in  1874. 

Corydon  L.  Ford  (M.D.  Geneva  Med- 
ical College  '42,  A.M.  hon.  Middlebur^' 
*59,  LL.D.  Michigan  '81)  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  1854,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiolt^  in 
i860.  He  held  this  title  until  he  resigned 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  April  14, 
1894.  From  1887  to  1891  he  was  Dean 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. Dr.  Charles  B.  Johnson^  one  of  his 
old  students,  said  of  him: 

Dr.  Corydon  L.  Ford,  who  taught  us  our 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  wm  in  a  class  by 
himself.  He  could  pick  up  a  dry  bone  and  in 
three  minutes  have  hundreds  of  wide-eyed* 
open-mouthed  hearers  intently  attentive 
lot  they  should  miss  a  word,  such  was  his 
power  over  an  audience.  (Johnson,  p.  18.) 

When  Ford  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
delivered  his  last  lecture,  Dr.  Lombard 
had  die  good  fortune  to  be  present  and 

was  grc  itlv  impressed  by  his  distin- 
guished bearing,  his  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  his  subject,  his  grace  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  dissection  (in  spite  of 
his  handicap  of  one  shortened  leg),  and 
his  remarkable  hold  on  the  attention  of 
the  student  audience  (Lombard,  p.  244). 
Unquestionably  he  was  the  best  lecturer 
on  anatomy  this  country  had  seen.  Ford 
was  not  a  trained  physiologist,  but  he  de- 
duced the  functions  of  the  human  body 
from  the  structure  of  its  dead  organs;  his 
demonstrktion  of  the  action  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart  and  the  cause  of  the  heart 
sounds,  for  example,  was  convincing.  He 
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had  little  to  do  with  the  teaching  of 
physiology  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  after  1872.  He  gave 
lectures  on  anatomy,  phyablogy ,  and  hy- 
giene  to  the  students  of  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  how- 
ever, as  late  as  1877,  having  begun  these 
lectiires  to  nonmedical  students  in  1869. 

Henry  S.  Chcever  ("63,  A.M.  *66, 
'6ym)  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  and  Curator  of  the  Medical 
Moaeum  in  1 867.  He  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  1868  and  was  advanced  to  the 
professorship  the  following  year.  In 
1 87  2-73  he  was  made  Piroftaaor  of  Thera. 
peutics.  Materia  Medica,  and  Physiol- 
ogy, and  during  the  same  period  he  filled 
the  chair  of  physiology  in  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital. 

Throughout  this  time  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  general  practice,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  under  the  accumulated 
strain  0/  these  combined  labors  his 
health  broke  down  (Breakey,  *'Oieev«r,** 
p.  1 52).  In  1 873  he  obtained  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  his  work  was  carried  on  by 
Frederic  Henry  Gerrish  (Bowdoin  '66, 
A.M.  f^fV.,  '67,  M.D.  Medical  School  of 
Maine  '69,  IX.D.  Michigan  '05)  as 
Lecturer  on  Therapeutics,  Materia  Med- 
ica, and  Physiolc^.  That  year  the  CaJ- 
m^sr  stated  (p.  62): 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  before  taking  up 
these  advanced  studies  in  Surgery  [Ophthal- 
mology and  Otology]  that  the  studoit  should 
be  fully  acquainted  with  the  Amtomy,  Phys> 
iology,  n'^.d  Phy  ics  of  tlie  qpedal  tenses 

seeing  and  hearing. 

In  1874  Gerrish  became  Professor  of 
Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Physiology.  Chcever  returned  in  1875 
and  tried  tn  lecture,  but  his  voice  failed 
him  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
work.  He  had  made  a  brave  fight  and 
died  much  respected  by  his  felkm  prac- 
titioners. Something  of  his  character  is 
suggested  by  the  closing  sentence  of  his 


letter  of  resignation  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, March  27,  1876:  "Trusting  that 
the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  diall 
have  its  course  lengthened  and  graded, 
I  sever  my  connection  with  it  with  pro- 
found regret"  1876-81,  p.  5). 

Upon  Cheever*s  resignation,  the  Re- 
gents requested  Ford,  who  still  retained 
the  title  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  to  fill  the  chair  and  dis- 
charge die  duties  of  the  professor  of 
physiology,  aided  by  an  instructor  in  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  whom  they 
would  appoint  1876-81,  p.  147). 

The  result  was  that  Burt  Green  VSHlder 
(Lawrence  Scientific  School  '6a,  M.D. 
Harvard  '66),  of  Cornell  University,  was 
appx)inted  Lecturer  in  Physiology,  to  give 
one  <x)urse  of  lectures  in  1876-77. 
Charles  Henry  Stowell  (Genesee  Wes- 
leyan  '68,  Michigan  '72m)  was  made  In- 
structor in  the  Physiological  Laboratory, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ford. 
Stowell  retained  this  title  until  1879, 
when  he  became  Lecturer  in  Physiol- 
ogy and  Histology,  and  in  1880  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
dogy  and  Kstology.  The  next  year  he 
was  made  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tology and  Microscopy. 

In  1 881  Henry  Sewall  (Wesleyan  '76, 
Fh.D.  Johns  Hopkins  '79,  M.D.  Denver 
'89,  M.D.  hon.  Michigan  '88,  Sc.D.  hon. 
ibid'ii)  was  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Physiology  (Lombard,  p.  297).  He  had 
reed  ved  training  in  biol^g^y  inider  Newdl 
Martin,  who  in  turn  had  been  trained 
under  Huxley  and  Michael  Foster.  After 
receiving  the  doctor's  d^ee,  he  worked 
with  the  celebrated  German  physiologist, 
Kiihne,  in  Heiddberg,  and  on  his  return 
to  Baltimore  was  appointed  associate  in 
biology  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Victor  Clarence  Vaughan  (Mt.  Pleas- 
ant College  [Mo.]  '72,  Ph.D.  Michi- 
gan '76,  '78m,  LL.D.  *oo)  was  at  this 
time  (in  1880)  Assistant  Plrofessor  of 
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Medical  (physiological)  Chemistn,-.  To 
quote  from  Novy's  address  at  the  me- 
morial meeting  tor  Dr.  Vaughan: 

Through  his  work  in  physiological  chemis- 
trjrhewas  in  touch  with  the  progress  in  phy9> 
iology,  which  was  then  looming  strong  on  the 
horizon  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  men  such  as 
Claude  Bernard}  Ludwig,  and  Foater.  And 
when  there  arose  in  1881  the  question  of  an 
independent  chair  in  that  subject,  young  as 
he  was,  he  strongly  urged  and  secured  the  ap- 
pdntment  of  Henry  Sewall,  who  proved  to 
be  an  inspiring  teacher  and  an  investigator  of 
the  first  rank.  {Vaughan  Memorial,  p. 8.) 

The  fact  that  a  man  who  did  not  have 
a  medical  degree,  but  who  had  been 
trained  as  a  biologist,  was  called  to  do 
this  work  showed  that  the  medical  facul- 
ty recognized  the  value  of  pure  science  as 
a  foundation  for  medical  educatim.  In 
1882  Sewall  was  made  Professor  of  Phys- 
iolocv,  and  given  an  assistant,  Willis 
Elmer  Hallowell  ('82ot). 

From  the  first  Sewall  had  devoted 
himself  to  research  wark.  During  the 
eight  years  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  department  he  published  twelve  arti- 
cles, in  which  he  gave  full  credit  to  those 
w1k>  worked  wi^  him  (Lombard,  pp. 
098-99).  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
researches  was  the  one  on  immunity.  To 
Sewall  belongs  the  credit  ot  being  the 
fifst  to  give  incontestable  proof  diat  it  is 
possible  artificially  to  establish  immu- 
nity to  a  purely  chemical  poison  which 
is  the  product  of  a  living  cell,  by  inject- 
ing the  poison  into  an  animal  frequently, 
in  small  increasing  doses.  Sewall  saw  the 
importance  of  his  discovery.  He  wrote: 
"We  may  suspect  that  the  same  sort  of 
resistance  i^iainst  germ-disease  might 
follow  the  inoculation  of  the  appropriate 
ptomaine,  provided  it  is  through  the 
products  of  their  metabolism  that  the 
bacteria  produce  their  fotd  eflfccts" 
(Sewall,  p.  203). 

The  year  following  the  publication  of 
his  discovery,  Sewall,  attacked  by  tuber- 


culosis, was  given  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
in  1888  resigned  and  went  to  Denver. 
He  later  became  one  of  Denver's  most 
prominent  physicians  and  wrote  many 
excellent  medical  articles  in  which  the 
application  of  physiology  to  chnical  med- 
icine was  given  prominence.  There  are  at 
least  fifty  papers  carrying  hb  name 
(Lombard,  pp.  297-301). 

The  year  i888-8g  was  unfortunate  for 
the  Department  of  Physiology,  not  only 
because  of  Sewall's  illness,  but  also  be- 
cause Elmer  Sanford  ('87),  who  had  been 
his  assistant,  and  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Physiology,  died. 
Gttstave  A.  Deutcher,  Assistant,  carried 
the  work  for  a  time,  and  then  Joseph 
Weatherhead  Warren  (Harvard  '71, 
M.D.  Bonn  '81)  was  called  from  Harvard 
to  complete  die  course  of  lectures. 

In  1889  William  Henry  Howell  (Johns 
Hopkins  '81,  Ph.D.  ibid.  '84,  M.D.  hon. 
Michigan  '90,  LL.D.  Trinity  *oi,  Sc.D. 
Yale  '11,  LL.D.  Michigan  '12),  who 
was  associate  professor  of  physiology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1888-89,  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  Physiology  and 
Histology.  He  had  been  trained  in  physi- 
otogy,  as  Sewall  had  been,  by  Martin 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  Howell  was  made 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology 
the  next  year.  It  was  not  easy  to  lecture 
to  a  class  of  women  and  men,  consist- 
ing of  students  from  the  medical,  homeo- 
pathic, dental,  and  liberal  arts  depart- 
ments, some  of  whom,  at  least,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  unruly.  Howell  con- 
cealed beneath  a  quiet,  mild  manner 
great  strength  of  character,  which  came 
to  the  fore  when  certain  students  tried 
to  take  advantage  of  him.  Howell  de- 
cided that  either  they  or  he  would  ka\  c 
the  University.  The  students  left,  and  he 
had  no  further  trouble  with  his  classes. 

In  additkm  to  his  work  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  Howell  was  listed  in 
1890  and  in  1 891  on  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Law,  as  Lecturer  on  Mi- 
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croscopy  in  its  Medico-Legal  Relations. 

After  Stowell  left  the  department, 
Howell  was  given  charge  not  only  of  the 
teaching  of  physiology,  but  also  of  the 
instruction  in  histology.  To  help  him,  in 
1889  Gotthclf  Carl  Huber  ('87m,  Sc.D. 
hon.  Northwestern  '30)  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  Histology,  and  die  work  in 
ph\  siology  and  histology  was  carried  on 
in  the  Physiological  Laboratory.  In  1891- 
92,  when  Huber  had  a  leave  of  absence, 
Frank  A.  Waples  ('89,  *93^\  who  had 
previously  acted  as  an  assistant,  served 
as  Instructor  in  Histology.  Howell  and 
Huber  were  thoroughly  congenial,  and 
togedier  did  research  work  whidi  re- 
sulted in  two  excellent  papers  bearing 
their  names.  Howell  published  four  other 
papers  as  a  result  of  his  research  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  The  name  of 
Elizabeth  Cooke  appeared  on  one  of 
these,  and  that  of  Sidney  Budgett  and  E. 
Leonard  on  another  (Lombard,  p.  302). 
Howell  left  the  University  in  1892  to  go 
to  Harvard,  where  he  took  chaise  of  the 
new  laboratory  course  in  physiology. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  called  to  Johns 
Hopkins,  where  he  later  filled  many  im- 
portant positions. 

Warren  Plimpton  Lombard  (Harvard 
'78,  M.D.  ibid.  '81,  ScD.  hon.  Hobart 
College  '09)  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Histology  in  1891,  the 
appointment  being  confirmed  the  next 
year,  and  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  1898. 

Lombard  had  received  his  original 
training  under  Ludwig  in  I>eipzig;  had 
served  under  Curtis,  as  assistant  in 
physiology,  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York;  had  d<Mie  r&> 
search  work  at  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  in  New  York;  and  had  been  assist- 
ant professor  of  physiology  at  Clark 
Univerrity  for  three  years,  until  he  re> 
signed  in  1892.  He  was  a  physiologist, 
not  a  histologist,  although  he  was  called 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology. 


A  number  of  Lombard's  original  inves- 
tigations were  made  with  others— two 
with  Professor  Walter  B.  Pillsbury,  one 
with  Sidney  P.  Budgett,  two  with  Fred 
M.  Abbott,  and  five  with  Dr.  Otis  M. 
Cope.  The  physiology  of  man  especially 
interested  mm,  and  this  interest  resulted 
in  three  papers  dealing  with  the  influ- 
ences which  aflFect  endurance  in  volun- 
tary muscular  work.  He  invented  a 
balance  capable  of  supporting  a  man 
and  of  recording  the  changes  of  wdght 
occurring  during  short  intervals  of  time; 
devised  a  piston  recorder  with  the 
aid  of  which  the  effect  of  respiration 
and  vasomotor  action  to  produce  rhyth- 
mic changes  of  the  human  heart  were 
studied;  and,  working  in  Professor  Max 
von  Fre>  s  laboratory  in  Wiirzburg,  dis- 
covered a  method  of  observing  the  capil- 
laries of  the  human  skin  and  measured 
the  blood  pressure  in  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries.  He  gave  much  time  to  study- 
ing die  influences  which  detmnine  the 
duration  of  the  systole  and  tfiastxde  of 
the  human  heart. 

The  physiology  of  nerve  muscle  in  gen- 
eral was  another  of  Lombaid's  mi^or 
interests.  He  wrote  papers  on  the  me- 
chanical effects  of  the  contraction  of 
individual  muscles  and  on  the  action  of 
two  joint  muscles,  as  demonstrated  by  a 
model.  He  also  wrote  an  article  on  elec- 
trotonus,  and  a  section  in  the  American 
Textbook  oj  Physiology  on  nerve  muscle. 

In  addition  brief  reports  were  pub- 
lished on  special  apparatus  devised  in 
the  lab  oratory,  as  well  as  addresses,  in- 
cluding "The  Life  and  Work  of  Carl 
Ludwig." 

In  December,  1923,  he  presented  his 

resignation,  to  take  effect  in  June,  1913, 
on  the  completion  of  thirty  years  of 
service.  He  was  made  Professor  Emeritus 
in  January,  1923,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  he  presented  his  library  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology. 
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In  1892-93  the  staff  consisted  of  the 
professor  and  a  student  assistant.  There 
was  no  laboratory  mechanic,  and,  since 
appropriations  for  the  laboratory  were 
small,  the  staff  had  to  make  and  repair 
the  smaller  af^aratus  used  in  the  labora- 
tory course.  The  assistant  was  Sidney 
Payne  Budgett  ('95^),  who  had  worked 
with  Howell  and  who  continued  in  the 
department  until  1896,  when  he  became 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Wa^ngton  Univernty,  St. 
Louis. 

It  was  m  1901  1  that  the  largest  num- 
ber of  students  (282)  attended  the  lec- 
ture course.  That  year  fifty-three  stu- 
dents took  the  laboratory  course.  The 
assistant,  Wilbur  Pardon  Bowen  ('00, 
M.S.  '01),  was  made  Instructor  in  1902. 
He  left  the  Avowing  year  to  become  pro- 
fcssor  of  physical  education  at  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsi- 
land.  While  in  the  University  he  pub- 
lished five  articles,  two  of  which  dealt 
with  the  effects  of  bicyding  on  the  heart 
rate,  blood  pressure,  sitid  duration  of  sys- 
tole. 

Only  one  student  assistant  had  been 
allowed  until  1903-4,  when  there  were 
two;  in  1905  6  there  were  three.  In  1906 
Carl  John  Wiggers  ('o6»i),  who  had  been 
an  assistant  from  1903  to  1905,  was  made 
Instructor  in  Physiology,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  seven  years.  He  was 
given  charge  of  the  department  in  1910- 
II,  while  Dr.  Lombard  was  in  Europe 
on  leave.  During  this  year,  Wiggers  gave 
the  regular  lecture  courses,  except  those 
for  the  dental  students.  The  latter 
were  taught  by  Otis  Merriam  Cope  (  02, 
'Q4J11),  who  was  apfXMnted  Instructor  in 
Physiology  in  1910.  Wiggers  and  Cope, 
with  the  aid  of  two  student  assistants, 
both  of  whom  had  served  the  preceding 
year,  supervised  the  laboratory  work. 
Wiggers  resigned  in  191 2  to  take  a  posi- 
tion at  Cornell  Medical  School  and  be- 
came professor  of  physiology  at  Western 


Reserve  University  in  igi8.  While  in 
Ann  Arbor  he  did  excellent  research  worlc, 
pabludung  fourteen  papers  from  die  Urn- 
versity. 

For  many  years  a  few  students  of 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts  had  elected  the  lectures  and  lab> 
oratory  courses  in  physiology,  usually 
with  the  idea  of  teaching  the  subject.  As 
students  planning  to  study  medicine 
were  urged  more  and  more  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty  to  extend  their  premedical 
preparation,  the  number  from  the  lib- 
eral arts  college  increased;  these  stu- 
dents elected  courses  in  physiology  as 
dieir  sdence  subjects. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  laboratory  course  gradually  in- 
creased until  by  1923  the  work  was  being 
given  to  two  sections  of  about  eighty 
students  each.  This  necessitated  an  in- 
crease in  the  staff,  and  six  student  as- 
sistants were  employed  in  addition  to  the 
professor  and  the  instructor. 

From  1910  to  1926,  Otis  Cope,  as  In. 
structor  and  later  as  Assistant  Professor, 
helped  teach  the  dental  students.  £ven- 
tnally  he  had  full  charge  of  their  woric  in 
physidogy.  The  course  of  lectures  that 
he  gave  them  was  less  detailed  than  that 
offered  to  medical  students  and  was 
elected  by  some  students  hom  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
who  wanted  a  less  extensive  course  — 
such  as  those  preparing  to  teach  physi- 
ology or  physical  training  in  high  schools, 
or  to  be  supervisors  of  school  hygiene. 
Cope  played  a  significant  role  in  physi- 
ology. A  good  organizer  as  well  as  a 
good  teacher,  he  was  oi  great  service 
during  the  nxteen  years  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Phys- 
iology, He  resigned  to  accept  a  profes- 
sorship in  physiology  in  the  New  York 
Homeopathic  Medicsl  College  in  1926. 
His  name  appeared  on  seven  published 
researches,  five  of  which  were  made  with 
Dr.  Lombard  on  the  influences  control- 
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ling  the  duration  of  the  systole  and  dia^ 
stole  of  the  human  heart. 

John  Henry  Muyskens  ('13,  Sc.D.  '25), 
who  had  been  Instructor  in  Frendi  and 
through  his  work  with  Professor  Meader 
had  become  interested  in  the  mechanics 
of  phonetics,didsomeresearch  workinthe 
Phynological  Laboratory  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  mouth,  especially  of  the  soft 
palate.  In  1922-23  he  became  Instructor 
in  Physiology  and  helped  with  the  labo- 
ratory work.  In  the  summer  of  1923  he 
and  Dr.  Cope  conducted  an  optional  lab- 
oratory course  in  physiology.  Later,  he 
continued  his  studies  of  the  mechanics  of 
phonetics  in  relation  to  abnormalities  of 
speech. 

Other  pieces  of  research  in  the  Physi- 
ological Laboratory  which  were  publish- 
ed during  the  years  1 892-1923  were 
papers  by  David  P.  Mayhew  and  A.  £. 
Guenther;  two  by  George  O.  Higley,  In- 
structor in  Chemistry,  who  undertook 
some  investigations  on  the  rate  of  excre- 
ti<m  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  two  by 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  later  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  at  Leiajad  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

In  1923  Robert  Gesell  (Wisconsin  '10, 
M.D.  Washington  University  '14)  suc- 
ceeded Lombard  as  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy. He  had  already  gained  a  name  for 
himself  in  research  when  he  came  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  this,  to- 
gether  with  his  wide  experience  as  a 
teacher,  made  him  a  welcome  addition  CO 
the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School. 

At  first  Gesell  had  to  occupy  the  quar- 
ters in  the  old  Chemical  Building  (Phar- 
macology Building),  which  had  been  the 
home  of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
since  1910b  He  wrote  in  his  aoooont  of  thie 
department* 

When  I  came  to  Michigan  I  found  a  well- 
organized  departm«it  but  with  the  growth  of 
physiology  and  of  the  classes  the  University 
quarters  were  sgain  in  a  crowded  condition. 
Fortnnately  new  apace  [appraaimately  31^ 


000  square  feet  gross]  in  a  building  to  be  com- 
pleted within  two  years  was  allotted  to  the 
department  along  with  funds  for  added 
equipment.  With  these  augmented  facilities 
the  possibility  of  extending  -substantial  op)- 
portunities  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  for  staff  resesrch  was  at  hand. 
(Gesell,  p.  43.) 

Method  and  citrriculum. — The  his- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  clinical 
method  of  instruction  from  the  earliest 
days,  but  the  conception  of  a  physiologi- 
cal laboratory  came  much  later  and  was 
of  slow  development.  With  the  growth  of 
the  laboratory  oontrred  an  increanng 
emphasis  on  research. 

Laboratory  instruction. — ^The  first 
teacher  of  physiology  at  the  University, 
Pkofessor  Allen,  in  lus  president's  ad- 
dress in  1859  before  die  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  said: 

It  is  about  as  difficult  to  convey  to  a  stu- 
dent by  oral  instruction  any  definite  ideas  of 
particular  diseases,  ss  it  is  to  explain  colors  to 
a  blind  man  or  sounds  to  the  deaf ....  It 
is  the  clinic  only  which  is  the  truly  substan- 
tial  part.  (P.  27.) 

He  <fid  not  refer  to  laboratory  work,  for 
at  that  time  there  were  no  physiological 

laboratories  in  the  country. 

In  his  introductory  address  to  the  third 
sesuon  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  Ptofessor  Mm  aligned  the  im- 
pnrtnnce  c^f  the  writing  of  theses  by  stu- 
dents. Probably  it  was  due  to  him  that 
in  the  hrst  years  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  writing  and  defending  of  an  origmal 
thesis  on  some  medical  subject,  as  a  r^ 
quirement  for  graduation. 

Although  a  histological  and  physiologi- 
cal laboratory  was  organized  in  1876  and 
$3,500  was  appropriated  by  die  legisla- 
ture  in  the  next  year  for  its  equipment, 
the  teaching  of  physiology  could  not  have 
advanced  greatly  because  the  professor 
at  that  time,  Stowell,  was  not  a  trained 
physiologist,  but  a  histologist.  In  short. 
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for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Department  ot  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery physiology  was  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mt^igan  as  in  the  other  medi- 
cal schools  of  the  country  in  those  years, 
almost  wholly  by  lectures  and  recitations 
and  by  the  use  of  textbooks. 

From  die  time  when  Sewall  came  (i  882) 
the  teaching  of  physiology  changed.  Of 
course  he  gave  lectures — forty  hours 
each  semester  the  hrst  year,  and  in  1883 
aevotty-two  hours  each  semester.  The 
completeness  of  his  lecture  course  is  indi- 
cated bv  the  synopsis  that  he  published 
for  the  use  of  the  students  (Sewall,  Top- 
ical Synopsis).  But  his  chief  interest  was 
in  the  laboratory,  which  he  developed  as 
rapidly  as  he  cnu!d.  At  first,  the  small 
amount  of  equipment  and  madequate  fa- 
cilities permitted  opportunities  for  re- 
search work  to  advanced  Students  only. 
We  read  in  the  University  Calendar  for 
1882-83  (p.  93):  "Students  willing  to 
devote  time  to  original  work  in  Physiol- 
ogy, Physiological  Chemistry  or  other 
branches,  after  due  preparation,  are 
given  the  fullest  encouragement  and  co- 
operation." This  statement  was  un- 
doubtedly inspired  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  who 
ardently  advocated  research  work,  not 
only  by  the  teachers,  but  also  by  the 
more  competent  students. 

In  1883  the  legislature  appropriated 
$14x0  for  apparatus,  and  the  /fntmrnce- 
mmt  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  stated  that  a  special  course  of 
practiosl  demonstration  in  physiology 
would  be  oflfered  die  second-year  class. 
The  laboratory  was  to  be  open  daily  for 
purposes  of  physiological  experimenta- 
tion and  research.  The  list  of  apparatus 
was,  however,  limited  to  those  instru. 
menrs  which  were  the  most  essential  and, 
in  general,  to  one  piece  only  of  each  type. 
In  those  days  almost  all  physiological  ap- 
paratus had  to  be  imported  from  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany. 

By  1885  the  number  of  instruments 


had  been  increased  so  that  there  were 
some  duplicates,  sufficient  for  a  small 
number  of  students,  and  that  year  the 
demonstration  course  became  an  op- 
tional laboratory  course  in  which  the 
student  made  the  experiments  himself. 
This  course,  which  was  later  extended, 
Sewall  continued  to  g^ve  as  long  as  he 
was  widi  the  department.  The  course  was 
very  complete,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
notes  still  preserved  m  the  physiological 
tibnury.  Tlus  was  the  first  laboratory 
course  in  physiology  oflficred  in  any  medi- 
cal school  of  the  country,  although 
earlier  Newell  Martin  had  supplied  one 
for  students  of  biology.  It  had  been 
an  uphill  fig^t.  One  notices  in  the 
account  of  the  apparatus  in  the  An- 
nouncement that  there  was  a  foot-power 
lathe,  which  means  that  the  professor 
and  his  assistant  had  to  take  off  their 
coats  and  make  some  of  the  simpler  in- 
struments. No  laboratory  instrument- 
maker  could  be  thought  of  in  those  days. 

The  Calendar  of  1 887-88  noted  the  un- 
surpassed facilities  for  practical  work  in 
physiology  (p.  26): 

A  large  and  well-lighted  room  is  appropri- 
ated chiefly  to  the  use  of  undergraduate 
students  who  perform  under  the  direction  of 
instructors  most  of  the  fundamental  physi- 
ological experiments  ....  A  smaller  room  is 
devoted  to  advanced  work  and  ori^nal  in- 
vestigation. Conveniently  situated  are  an 
apparatus-room,  a  dark  chamber  for  optical 
experiments,  an  incubation  doset»  ioA  a 
large  work  shop  containing  machinists*  and 
carpenters'  appliances.  The  instrumental 
equipment  of  the  Laboratory  is  unusually 
complete. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  Ana- 
tomical Laboratory  Building  the  De- 
partment of  Physiology  had  inlierited 
the  former  quarters  of  the  Department 
of  Anatomy,  that  is,  all  of  the  third 
floor  (except  the  northeast  comer  room, 
which  Dr.  Ford  continued  to  retain 
for  himselO  and  the  attic  in  the  old 
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Medical  Building.  Both  the  large  room 

on  the  third  floor  and  the  loft  were  well 
lighted  by  skylights.  Of  course  they  were 
somewhat  odorous — to  put  it  mildly — 
after  the  many  years  during  which  diey 
had  been  used  as  dissecting  rooms,  but 
they  gave  ample  space  for  the  work. 

Howell  carried  on  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment on  the  fines  which  Sewall  had 
established.  The  first  year  he  lectured 
and  continued  the  optional  laboratory 
course  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor. 
Later»  he  extended  die  work,  as  shown  by 
the  little  book  of  Laboratory  DhtUiam 
which  he  had  printed  for  the  use  of  his 
students  in  1891.  In  1890  the  medical 
curriculum  was  lengthened  from  three  to 
four  years  (of  nine  months  each).  In  the 
schedule  of  courses  for  medical  students 
given  in  the  Calendar oi  1890-91,  lectures 
in  physiology  were  listed  for  three  hours 
in  the  second  year  and  for  two  hours  in 
the  third  year.  At  the  same  time,  a  prac- 
tical laboratory  course  was  provided,  to 
last  throughout  the  second  semester,  i  to 
5  p.if.  daily,  for  students  of  die  third 
year,  and  this  course  was  required,  except 
for  the  students  who  were  to  be  only 
three  years  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  The  next  year  this 
laboratory  course  in  physiology  was  a 
requirement  for  all  students,  the  first 
laboratory  course  in  physiology  to  be  re- 
quired in  any  medical  school  of  the  coun- 
tr>'. 

Professor  Howell  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  President  Hutchins'  luncheon  at 
the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  (i9i2).  In  his  address  he 

said: 

It  has  been  some  twenty  years  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  the  privily  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  this  University.  Al- 
though this  connection  lasted  hut  a  brief  three 
years,  it  tormed  an  eventful  period  of  my  life, 
for  I  made  here  some  friendships  which  I  prize 
highly  and  I  acquired  for  the  Univeruty  a  re- 


spect and  an  aflectioo  that  have  been  intend- 
fied  by  every  succeeding  contact ....  When 
the  methods  of  the  experimental  sciences  be- 
gan to  penetrate  into  the  fidd  of  medicine 
some  of  the  older  and  more  influential 
schools  failed  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions  and  thereby  lost  gradually 
their  prestige.  The  Medical  Department  of 
this  University  on  the  contrary  was  among 
the  first  to  adopt  the  newer  methods  of  in- 
stmcdon  and  early  enrolled  itself  among  the 
progressive  schools  in  this  country.  {Tht 
SetteMy-JiJth  /Inniversary  ....  Unioersily  oj 
MichigaHt  pp.  77^-8a) 

He  paid  respect  **to  the  determined  spirit, 
clear  vision,  and  devoted  loyalty  of  him 
who  for  so  many  years  has  acted  as  its 
Dean  [Dr.  VaughanJ,"  and  added:  "The 
record  made  by  it  for  important  and 
scholarly  contributions  to  medical  sd- 
ence  and  medical  practice  is  equal,  I  be- 
lieve, to  that  of  any  other  medical  school 
in  diis  country." 

In  the  medical  Anttounament  of  1892- 
9.3  the  following  statement,  reminding 
one  of  Allen's  introductory  address  of 
1852,  appears: 

Knowledge  is  gained  from  one's  personal 
observation  or  experience  or  is  communicated 
from  one  to  another.  The  former  is  positive 
knowledge,  while  the  latter  may  be  desig- 
nated as  hear-say.  The  medical  student  ac- 
quires this  positive  knowledge  in  the  lab- 
oratory, in  the  ward  and  autopsy  room, 
while  he  must  depend  for  mudi  of  his  infer- 
madon  upon  lectures  and  textbooks.  It  is  the 
aim  of  this  school  to  give  its  students  all  the 
positive  knowledge  possible  and  with  this  in 
view,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  laboratory 
instruction  in  ...  .  tVarious  sciences  were 
mentioned,  but  unfortunately  physiology 
was  omitted  firom  the  list]. 

The  members  of  the  medical  faculty 

have  always  vied  with  one  another  for 
time  for  their  laboratory  courses,  each  of 
them  honestly  beheving  that  the  course 
whidi  he  was  giving  wu  the  most  impor- 
tant  in  the  development  of  a  doctor. 
When  Howell  left  in  189a,  and  a  new 
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man  was  to  come,  the  opportunity  was 
too  good  to  lose;  consequently,  the  new 
man,  Lombard,  found  that  he  was  to  give 
five  lectures  a  week  each  semester,  and 
that  the  hiboratory  course  in  phvsiolngv 
was  to  be  no  longer  required,  that  in  its 
place  an  optional  one  of  six  weeks  had 
been  substituted,  and  that  there  was  no 
time  left  when  the  regular  medical  Stu- 
dent could  take  such  a  course. 

The  lectures  and  recitations  of  1891- 
92  were  attended  by  135  students — 
medical  freshmen  and  sophomores,  ho- 
meopathic medical  students,  dental, 
graduate,  and  pharmacy  students,  and 
diose  from  die  Department  of  Uttratore, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  In  addition,  there 
were  three  sections  of  optional  labora- 
tory work,  for  mcdi  cal ,  homeopathic,  den- 
tal, liberal  arts,  and  graduate  students. 

From  1892  to  1904  there  were  only 
minor  changes  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiolc^.  The  medical,  ho- 
meopathic, and  dental  students  were  re. 
quired  to  attend  the  lectures  and  redta. 
tions,  and  there  were  always  a  few  gradu- 
ate students  and  students  from  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Department 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  who 
elected  the  courses.  Usually  there  was  a 
special  quiz  section  for  dental  students. 
The  practical  laboratory  course,  which 
was  optional  for  all  students,  continued 
to  be  given  to  small  sections,  the  number 
totaling  from  twenty-one  to  fifty-four. 
The  laboratory  was  at  all  times  open  to 
students  suffidendy  advanced  to  do  re> 
search  work,  and  courses  were  offered  for 
students  proposing  to  teach  phvsiology. 

In  1 904-5  the  practical  laboratory 
course  in  physiology  became  a  required 
course  for  medical  and  homeopathic  stu- 
dents, although  it  was  elective  for  stu- 
dents in  other  departments.  That  year 
the  course  was  given  in  three  secttons  to 
seventy-six  students,  and  in  1905-6, 103 
took  the  required  course  in  laboratory 
work,  which  was  given  five  afternoons  a 
week  for  nine  weeks. 


With  the  coming  of  Gesell  (1923)  there 
was  a  change  in  the  teaching  of  physiol- 
ogy. At  that  time  the  old  methods  of  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  firequent  written 
quizzes,  in  which  the  student  was  made 
to  feel  that  his  work  was  definitely  as- 
signed and  under  constant  supervision, 
was  altered.  The  student  was  given 
greater  freedom  to  do  his  work  in  his  own 
way,  this  being  espedally  true  of  the 
laboratory  work. 

in  19JO  Professor  Geseil  described  the 
methods  of  instruction; 

Formal  instruction  is  offered  to  three 
groups  of  students  in  medicine,  dentistry  and 
physical  education.  .\n  introductory  course 
of  eighty  lectures  on  human  physiology  with 
demonstrations  is  given  joindy  to  the  stu- 
dents of  dentistry  arut  physical  education 
during  the  second  semester.  In  the  following 
semester  anodier  set  of  forty-eight  lectures 
on  the  physiology  of  muscular  exercise  is 
given  to  the  students  of  physical  education. 
The  course  in  physiology  ofFcred  for  the 
Students  of  medidne  begins  the  second 
semester  of  the  first  year  of  the  medical  cur- 
riculum with  a  series  of  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  conferences.  These  lectures  and 
demonstrations  include  an  introduction  to 
general  physiology  followed  by  a  systematic 
discussion  of  the  physiology  of  muscle,  nerve, 
circulation,  and  respiration.  The  remaining 
subjects  are  concluded  during  the  first  se> 
mester  ot  the  sophomore  year,  the  class 
meeting  three  times  a  week.  The  laboratory 
course,  which  ronsist<;  of  eipht  weeks  of  five 
three-hour  periods  and  one  laboratory  con- 
ference each  wedc,  may  be  taken  during  the 
summer  session  between  the  two  lecture 
courses  or  in  the  fail  along  with  the  second 
set  of  lectures.  All  courses  offered  by  the  de- 
partment are  open  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  of  any  school  who  have 
adequate  trainmg  m  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology. 

In  the  combined  course  for  dental  and 
physical  education  students,  the  enrollment 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  in  the 
course  in  the  physiology  of  muscular  exercise 
about  twenty-five.  The  enrollment  in  the 
course  for  medical  students  is  about  one  hun- 
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drcd  and  eighty,  nf  whom  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  are  medical  students. . . . 

In  our  lectures  we  attempt  to  oo^ver  the 
subject  in  a  fairly  systematic  way  emphasiz- 
ing the  principles  of  physiology,  the  methods 
of  research,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  con- 
clusions. Demonstrations  are  freely  used. 
Clinical  data  are  frequently  employed  and 
found  valuable  not  only  in  establishing  fun- 
demoital  principles  Imt  in  gaining  the  in- 
terest of  the  students  as  well.  Reference  to 
original  literature  and  to  monographs  arc 
given  but  there  is  no  assigned  reading.  It  n 
left  to  the  student  to  determine  whether  he 
reads  or  not.  Three  standard  text-books  are 
recommended  but  no  specific  one  required. 
The  class  is  divided  into  three  sections  fior 
weekly  conference.  .  .  . 

The  laboratory  course  is  in  the  process  of 
development.  At  present  there  are  thirty<- 
seven  experiments  each  requiring  on  the 
average  one  complete  laboratory  period.  One 
experiment  (respiration  of  man)  runs  die  oi- 
tire  week.  The  physiology  of  muscle,  nerve, 
central  nervous  system,  special  senses,  cir- 
culation, respiration,  secretion,  and  metabo- 
lism [is]  represented  in  varying  degrees.  Onr 
aim  is  to  develop  careful  technic,  accurate 
observation,  clear  thinking,  and  sound  de- 
ductions. With  that  in  mind  as  much  reliable 
standard  research  equipment  is  provided  as 
the  funds  will  permit.  Detailed  laboratory  in- 
structions are  kept  at  a  minimum.  Qnaatita* 
tive  analysis  of  results  with  the  use  of  graphs 
is  encouraged.  Brief  descriptions  bearing  only 
on  the  essentials  are  submitted  by  the  stu- 
dent for  weekly  inspection.  So  that  inspec- 
tion may  be  critical,  only  a  small  proportion 
is  graded.  The  student  does  not  know  which 
experiment  is  graded,  neither  are  die  grades 
reported.  It  is  for  the  student  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  satisfied  with  his  work. 
He  has  an  opportunity  to  find  hia  iraak 
points  at  laboratory  conference  and  through 
the  instructors  in  the  laboratory. 

Twenty-three  of  the  experiments  the  stu- 
dent does  in  the  large  general  laboratory  widl 
equipment  issued  to  him  for  the  course. 
These  experiments  he  is  free  to  carry  out 
when  he  ptesses.  Tl»  laboratory  is  open  day 
and  night  throughout  the  week.  The  remain- 
ing experiments  which  are  j>erformed  in  the 
outlying  rooms  require  special  equipment 


■ad  more  guidance.  These  are  assigned  on 
posted  schedules  to  the  students  in  rotation. 
(Gesell,  pp.  43-44  ) 

From  the  beginning  of  1935-36,  labo- 
ratory work  has  been  ofiered  as  a  special 
course  to  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry  during  the  second  semester. 

Combined  curriculum. — Dr.  Novy, 
in  his  address  at  the  memorial  meeting 
for  Dr.  Vaughan,  said: 

[A]  significant  step  due  to  the  initiative  of 
Dr.  Vaughan  was  the  early  establishment  of 
the  combined  curriculum.  By  arrangement 
widi  the  Literary  Faculty  in  189a,  students 
were  permitted  to  register  in  the  Medical 
School  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  and  were 
given  their  bachelor's  degree  upon  die  com- 
pletion of  the  first  year  in  medicine.  Even- 
tually this  arrangement  was  modified  so  that 
a  student  desirous  of  obtaining  the  two  de- 
grees could  shorten  the  time  from  e^t  to 
seven  years  for  the  A.B.  degree  and  to  six  and 
a  half  years  for  the  B.S.  degree.  By  this 
arrangement  the  Medical  School  sacrificed 
nothing  since  the  Literary  College  merely 
gave  credit  to  which  any  student  would  be 
entitled  if  he  dected  such  medical  oxines. 
{Vaughan  Memoriait  p.  11.) 

Summer  instruction. — No  one  was 
enthusiastic  about  reaching  in  the  sum- 
mer, but,  because  of  the  low  salaries,  it 
was  done  to  hdp  pay  living  expenses. 
Wiggers,  Cope,  and  Muyskens  all  taught 
summer  laboratory  courses  in  physiology 
at  various  times,  and  sometimes  to 
rather  large  numbers,  the  work  being 
caniedoii  in  the  same  manner  as  during 
the  regular  sessions.  The  complete  ad- 
vanced course  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
instruction  is  offered  durmg  the  sum- 
mer. This  opportunity  of  meeting  all  of 
the  requirements  in  physiotogy  has  at- 
tracted many  out-o^tate  medical  stu- 
dents. 

BmLDiNOS  VSCD.— Originally  the  Iec> 
tures  were  given  in  one  of  the  two  lecture 
rooms  in  the  old  Medical  Building. 
After  the  addition  had  been  completed 
in  1864,  the  amphitheater  (the  upper 
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lecture  room)  was  undoubtedly  used  by 
Professor  Ford.  Sewall,  Howell,  and 
Lombard  lectured  there  until  1906,  when 
it  was  declared  unsafe,  and  then  Lom- 
bard  was  asngned  the  amphitheater  of 
the  old  Homeopathic  Building  on  the 
north  side  of  the  campus.  After  1910 
Lombard  lectured  in  a  small  amphi* 
theater  which  had  been  built  at  the  east 
end  of  what  was  known  as  the  old  Chem- 
ical Building  (Pharmacology  Building), 
except  when  the  classes  were  too  large 
and  he  had  to  use  the  west  lecture  room 
of  the  West  Medical  Buildinir.  Professor 
Gesell  gav'c  his  lectures  there  until  the 
East  Medical  Building  was  constructed 
in  1925;  after  that  he  used  the  lecture 
room  in  the  cast  wing.  The  laboratory 
work  also  was  shifted  from  place  to  place 
as  time  went  on. 

When  the  new  Anatomical  Laboratory 
Building  was  completed  in  1889,  Howell 
took  over  the  former  anatomical  quar- 
ters— all  of  the  third  floor  and  the  attic. 
Howdl's  private  room  was  in  the  south- 
east comer.  Lombard  occujMed  these 


rooms,  using  the  large  room  as  a  general 
laboratory',  and  rhe  artic  for  a  shop  and 
for  rescarcii.  it  was  not  until  1910  that 
the  Physiological  Laboratory  was  moved 
to  the  third-  and  fourth-floor  rooms  of 
the  Pharmacology  Building,  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  campus.  Lombard  used  the  large 
room  on  the  northwest  comer  for  his 
private  office  and  for  much  of  the  re- 
search work  of  the  staff.  Special  experi- 
ments of  the  students  took  place  in 
small  rooms  on  this  floor  or  on  the  floor 
above.  Other  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor 
were  used  for  the  shop,  for  research  work, 
and  for  storing  instruments,  one  room 
being  devoted  to  a  balance  for  recording 
the  loss  of  wei^t.  The  animals  were 
housed  in  the  east  end  of  this  floor. 

Gesell  found  quarters  crowded.  Fortu- 
nately, new  space,  approximately  32,000 
square  feet  gross,  consisting  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  of  the 
south  wing  of  the  East  Medical  Building 
was  allotted  to  the  department  in  1925. 

WAaasir  P.  Lwhsasd* 

*  Died  joir  13. 1939. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 

MEDI 

THE  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1892  gave 
support  to  a  program  of  postgrad- 
uate education  when  it  authorized  the 
faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  to  admit  medical  graduates 
to  undergraduate  classes.  This  pnmsiaa 
of  the  Regents  was  made  in  recognition 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. The  dBsGovxsries  of  Pasteur  were 
bringing  about  great  changes  in  the  prac- 
tice nf  medicine  and  offering  renewed 
hope  in  many  of  the  most  baffling  prob- 
lems in  both  medical  and  surgical  fields. 
The  medical  graduate  in  search  of  fur- 
ther educational  opportunities  was  being 
forced  to  look  to  the  Old  World  medical 
centers.  In  extending  the  teaching  facili- 
ties of  the  undergraiduate  Medical  De- 

Jiartment,  the  Regents,  in  a  forward- 
ooking  policy,  pro\  idcd  an  opportunity 
in  this  country  for  the  medical  graduate 
to  keep  abreast  of  modem  advances  in 
practice. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  in  addition  to  admitting  gradu- 
ates to  akeady  established  courses,  the 
subject  nwtter  of  which  had  been  greatly 
increased  since  their  graduation,  offered 
special  graduate  courses  in  hygiene, 
bacteriology,  electrotherapeutics, 
scoiHC  and  gross  pathology,  physiology, 
histology,  chemistr>',  and  therapeutics. 
These  were  given  once  a  year,  in  the 
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summer,  and  were  usually  six  weeks  in 
length.  This  program  continued  widi 
some  interruption  imtil  1920.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, one  day  of  teaching  each  month 
was  offered  in  the  form  of  a  composite 
program  for  practitioners.  This  plan, 
too^  was  finally  dtMoatinittd,  and  vari- 
ous medical  organizations,  notably  the 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  estab- 
lished postgraduate  conferences  tiiroug|i- 
out  the  state  to  which  members  of  the 
Universirs'  teaching  staff  frequently  con- 
tributed. These  conferences  were  well 
recdved  by  the  medical  profession,  but 
there  was  a  growing  demand  for  greater 
continuity  and  more  academic  directkm 
of  the  program. 

In  January,  1926,  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School  and  the  Detroit  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  were  invited  to  meet 
witli  the  council  of  the  Michigan  State 
IVfedical  Society  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  the  rapidly  growing 
needs  for  postgraduate  study  in  Michi- 
gan. The  meeting  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  the  officials  ci  the  council  presented 
a  r^um£  of  tiior  effints  in  this  field,  of 
the  difRculties  experienced,  and  of  the 
growing  demands.  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Ut- 
de,  PlPBsident  of  the  Untvoiity,  and 
die  fiunilties  of  both  schools  responded 
sympathetically  and  a  committee  of 
three,  representing  the  two  medical 
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schools  and  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society,  was  assigned  to  study  the 
problem  for  a  year  and  re[>ort  at  a 
similar  joint  conference  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  council.  The  commit- 
tee was  composed  of  Dr.  Carl  D.  Camp, 
Dr.  Douglas  Donald,  and  Dr.  James  D. 
Brace,  chaiiman. 

The  committee  presented  its  report  in 
February,  1927.  It  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  obligation  to  inaugurate  and 
mftintain  a  program  of  postgraduate 
education  should  be  assumed  by  the 
University  because  of  its  state  support. 
It  was  further  stated  in  the  report: 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  postgraduate 
medical  study  should  be  conducted  at  the 

University  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
There  are  many  centers  in  this  state  and  na- 
tion distinguished  for  special  attainments  in 
the  various  departments  of  medicine  which 
should  be  made  accessible  for  postgraduate 
study,  and  to  which  physicians  should  be 
recommended  and  sent  for  advanced  and 
special  work.  The  University  Medical  School, 
in  which  postgraduate  study  in  medicine  is 
offered  and  administered,  should  seek  and 
maintain  the  closest  co-operation  with  those 
extramural  centers  with  a  view  of  utilizing 
tlieir  ftc9ities.  Physidans  in  these  centeis 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  might  be 
invited  to  become  extramural  members  of 
the  faculty  of  postgraduate  medical  instruc- 
tion. (7<M»tr.  AflrA.  MU.  Soc,,  a6  (1917)! 
189-^.) 

The  committee  recommended  that  a  De- 
partment of  Postgraduate  Medicine  in 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  be  established  to  direct  these 
activities.  A  tentative  <^chedule  of  Study 
periods  was  suggested. 

The  council  and  the  two  medical 
adiook  were  in  complete  accord  with  the 
recommendations.  Dean  W.  H.  Mac- 
Craken  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Biddle,  represent- 
ing the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  stated  that  the  Detroit  College 
could  assume  neither  direction  nor  finan- 
cial support,  but  promised  the  co-opera- 


tion of  its  faculty,  together  with  the  use 
of  laboratories  and  buildings,  if  and  when 
any  part  of  the  program  should  be  devel- 
oped in  Detroit.  Dr.  Little,  on  the  part  of 
the  University,  promised  to  place  the 
matter  before  the  Board  of  Regents  with 
his  approval.  Tills  he  did  in  a  communis 
cation  to  the  Board  on  June  17,  1937, 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Divi- 
sion of  Postgraduate  Medicine.  In  the 
absence  of  Regent  Sawyer  the  matter 
was  laid  upon  die  table  for  coosideratiofi 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  June 
24,  at  which  time  the  following  action 
was  recorded: 

The  subject  of  post-graduate  medical 
courses  was  taken  from  tiie  table. . . .  The 

Board  approved  the  establishment,  within  the 
Medical  School,  of  a  Department  of  Post- 
Graduate  Medicine  and  named  Dr.  James  D. 
Bruce  as  the  head  thereof,  without  additional 
salary,  with  the  provision  that  during  the 
year  1927-28  a  beginning  would  be  made  to- 
ward  i^adng  the  work  of  tiiis  department  in 
operation.  The  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Postgraduate  Medicine  is  to  pro- 
ceed, under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Bruce  and  un- 
der the  usual  conditions  governing  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Medical  School ....  (/tP., 
1926-29,  p.  303.) 

The  direction  of  the  program  has  been 
shared  since  its  beginning  by  committees 
representing  the  profession,  the  Council 
of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society 
and  the  Wayne  Count}'  Medical  Society. 

The  first  postgraduate  courses  were 
given  May  27  to  June  24, 1 929,  at  tiie  Re. 
ceiving  Hospital,  Hermann  Kiefer  Hos- 
pital, and  Children's  Hospital  in  Detroit. 
Twenty-four  doctors  r^stered  for  the 
course  in  internal  medidne  and  twenty 
for  die  surgery  course.  In  1938-39,  the 
tenth  year  of  this  program,  fifteen  short, 
intensive  courses  in  various  fields  of 
medical  practice  were  given  in  Detroit 
and  Ann  Arbor.  Extramural  teaching 
programs  of  eight  days  each  were  given 
in  various  centers:  Saginaw,  Battle 
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Credc-Kalamaaoo  jointly,  Flint,  Grand 

Rapids,  Jackson-Lansing  jointly.  Tra- 
verse City-Cadillac-Manistce-Petoskey 
jointly,  and  Ann  Arbor.  Summer  session 
courses  were  available  to  medical  prac- 
titkmen,  and  during  the  school  year 
composite  courses  were  arranged  upon 
special  request.  Doctors  were  enrolled 
from  approximately  one-half  of  all  the 
cides  and  towns  in  the  state,  as  well  as 
from  a  considerable  number  of  other 
states.  The  total  registration  in  courses 
increased  from  forty-four  in  the  first  year 
to  2,392  in  the  ttntJi  year. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  post- 
graduate medical  program  all  the  profes- 
sional schools  in  the  University  have  en- 
gaged in  meetii^  the  educational  needs 
of  graduates  in  their  respective  fields.  As 
a  further  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  general  poUcy  the  following  is 
quoted  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  University  Coundl  to  the  Regents, 
which  the  latter  acted  upon  £ivorably  in 
August,  1939: 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  continuing 
professional  training  afforded  by  various 
units  of  the  T^nlversity,  a?;  described  in  the 
rq)ort  submitted  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
University  Gnincil,  and  in  view  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  there  will  be  pressure  for  further 
development  of  educational  opportunities 
along  these  lines,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
University  Committee  on  Continuing  Pro- 
fessional Education  be  appointed  by  the 


President  widi  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 

Regents.  The  Committee  is  to  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Schools  of  Medicine  Law, 
Dentistry,  Education,  Business  Adminntnu 

tion,  Forestry  and  Conservation,  Nursing, 
and  Music,  of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering, 
Architecture,  and  Pharmacy,  and  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  In 
addition,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  l  itera- 
ture.  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Horace  H.  Rackham  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  or  their  designated  representatives, 
shall  be  ex-offido  members  of  the  Committee 
to  represent  such  professMMial  fidds  as  nay 
be  embraced  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  tfadr 
respective  units. 

The  Committee  shall  be  authorized  to  act 
through  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less 
than  five  members  under  such  procedure  as  it 
may  itself  establish.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  twofold:  (1)  to  keep  itself 
informed  of  the  experience  of  the  various 
units,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  and  im- 
proving established  activities  for  continuing 
professional  education;  and  (2)  to  advise  the 
President,  on  the  basis  of  this  imowledge, 
concerning  the  desirability  «id  diaracter  of 
new  projects  for  continuing  professional  edu- 
cation. This  University  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Professional  Education  is  to  replace 
the  University  Committee  on  Postgraduate 
Education  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents at  its  meeting  of  December,  19J3. 

(je.p.,  1939-4**  pp«  *-3-) 

James  D.  Bauca* 

•DiedSq«nlMr5>>»«<^ 
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■^HE  teaching  of  psychiatry  in  the 
Medical  School  dates  from  the 
time  of  William  James  Herdman 
('72,  '75OT,  LL.D.  Nashville  '97).  He  was 
born  in  Concord,  Ohio,  on  Septonubcr  7, 
1848.  In  1875  he  became  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  a  position  he  held  for  fif- 
teen years.  In  1879  he  received  an  ad- 
ditional appointment  as  Lecturer  on 
Pathological  Anatomy,  and  in  1880  he 
became  Assistant  Professor  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Pk-actical  and  I^tho- 
logical  Anatomy.  His  growing  interest  in 
the  new  held  was  indicated  in  1888  by 
his  change  of  title  to  Professor  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  die  Nerv- 
ous  System,  and  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy. With  the  change  to  a  four-year 
course  in  the  Medical  Department  in 
1890,  Herdman  was  assigned  to  die  new 
chair  of  nervous  diseases  and  electro- 
therapeutics, and  in  1898,  he  became 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 
Nervous  System  and  Electrotherapeu^ 
tics. 

At  the  time  that  Herdman  was  becom- 
ing especially  interested  in  this  field, 
Oscar  Russdl  Long  (M.D.  Detroit  Ho- 
meopathic  Medical  College  '73,  M.D. 
hon.  Michigan  '98),  of  Ionia  State  Hos- 
pital (then  termed  the  Asylum  for  In- 
sane Criminals),  by  request,  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases 
before  the  students  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  but  without  expense  to 
the  University.  The  course  was  repeated 
in  subsequent  years. 

In  1892  Dr.  Jeanne  Cady  Solis  ('92m) 
was  made  Clinical  Assistant  to  Herd- 
man  upon  her  graduation  from  the 
Medical  Department  and  was  oflfered  an 
assistantship  in  the  Department  of 
Nervous  Diseases  and  Electrothera^ 


peadca.  There  was  evidence  of  some  mis. 
giving  regarding  the  development  of  the 
new  program.  One  comment  from  a 
qualified  observer  was  that  the  "De- 
partment of  Nervous  Diseases  and  Men- 
tal Diseases"  was  well  received  by  other 
departments,  but  "with  a  chip  on  the 
shoulder."  Neverthdesa,  the  study  of 
both  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  as 
well  as  electrotherapeutics,  was  included 
in  the  departmental  program,  the  actual 
instrucdon  consisting  of  a  one-hour 
lecture  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  and  a 
one-hour  quiz  on  Wednesday,  conducted 
by  the  assistant.  Herdman  also  held  a 
clinic,  from  two  to  hve  on  Wednesdays, 
when  the  padents  were  examined  and 
then  presented  to  the  class.  The atudents 
made  no  examinations. 

Although  the  course  ran  tliroughout 
the  semor  year,  the  lectures  covered 
mental  diseases  only  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  in  May,  interested  students  were 
allowed  to  accompany  Herdman  and  the 
ttaff  to  a  state  hospital,  dther  Pbndac  or 
Kalamazoo,  where  they  were  presented 
with  an  afternoon  clinic  by  the  liospital 
superintendent.  This  activity  consti> 
tuted  all  of  die  dmical  psychiatric  ma^ 
terial  presented  to  the  dass  in  the  eariy 
days  of  the  department. 

The  Regents  showed  their  interest  in 
Herdman's  work  by  requesting  him  to 
appear  before  them  in  June^  iS93>  when 
he  "eiq>lained  the  nature  of  his 
work,  .  .  .  .  "  (R.P.,  1891-96,  p.  160). 
During  this  period,  Herdman,  who 
realized  from  the  first  the  great  impor- 
tance of  psychiatrj',  was  active  in  his 
advocacy  before  the  legislature  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  psychopathic  hospital 
at  the  University.  Laigdy  as  a  result  of 
his  efibrts,  the  University  obtained,  in 
1 901,  an  appropriation  of  150,000  for  the 
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construction  of  a  psychopathic  hospital 
in  Ann  Arbor,  to  be  administered  in  con- 
nection with  die  Univeraity  Hospital. 
In  1894  Ix)ng  had  been  appointed 

Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  widlOUt 
salary,  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lie. In  the  following  year  he  refused  an 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of 
therapeutics  and  the  deanship  of  the 
Homeopathic  College,  but  accepted  a 
lectureship  of  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases in  dtat  college.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion until  19I4,  except  for  the  period 
1903-8,  when  he  was  Nonresident  Lec- 
turer on  Mental  Diseases.  Dr.  Sobs  be- 
came Demonstrator  of  Nervous  Diseases 
in  1897,  a  pontion  which  she  held  until 
1907. 

These  developments  indicate  the  in- 
creasing interest  of  the  University  and 
of  the  Medical  Department  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases. Dean  Vaughan  reported  to  the  Re- 
gents in  1897  that  the  as3dum  boards  of 
the  state  were  proposing  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  a  pathologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity to  carry  on  the  pathological  work 
of  all  the  state  asyhuns;  and  he  asked  the 
University  on  behalf  of  the  boards  to 
send  a  representative  to  confer  with 
them  on  the  feasibihty  of  such  a  project. 
Vaughan  and  Regent  Hermann  Kiefer 
were  appointed  as  representatives  of  the 
University  to  meet  the  asylum  boards  in 
conference  (R.P.  1896  1901,  p.  128). 
Consequently,  Dr.  Theophil  Klingmann 
('90^,  '92m),  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
chair  of  nervous  diseases  in  1897,  be- 
came "Assistant  in  Pathology  for  the 
State  Asylums"  in  January,  1898,  with 
permisnon  to  use  the  microtomes  in  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  when  neces- 
sary for  his  work  with  the  state  asylums. 
At  this  time  the  Regents  also  authorized 
the  secretary  of  the  University  to  have  a 
room  in  the  Pathological  Labo^toty 
made  ready  for  Klingmann's  use  and  to 
supply  him  with  whatever  might  be 


necessary  to  carry  on  his  work.  The  posi- 
tion was  supported  hnancially  by  the 
asylums  for  the  insane,  and  in  1898 
Klingmann  was  given  the  tide  of  spe- 
cial pathologist  for  the  asylums.  Three 
years  later,  he  was  reappointed  to  the 
University  staff  as  Assbtant  in  Diseases 
of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  but 
he  continued  to  hold  his  position  widi 
the  asylums  until  1906. 

The  Regents  approved,  in  1898,  a 
recommendadon  "that  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Asylums  of  the  State, 
Dr.  William  ELdwards  of  the  Michigan 
Asylum,  Dr.  Edward  Christian  of  the 
Eastern  Rffichigan  Asylum,  Dr.  James 
Munson  of  die  Northern  Asylum,  and 
Dr.  Bell  of  the  Northern  Peninsula 
Asylum,  be  appointed  Special  Lecturers 
upon  Mental  Diseases,  provided  these 
gendemen  consent  to  give  one  or  vaort 
special  lectures  each,  the  University 
paying  their  actual  expenses  while  giving 
these  lectures*'  (iZJ*.,  1 896-1901,  pp. 
204-25). 

The  efforts  in  the  development  of  a 
program  in  nervous  and  mental  disc^ises 
under  Ifcrdman's  leadership  through  the 
years  subsequent  to  1890  resulted  in  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  time  given  to 
the  subject,  although  the  chief  emphasis 
was  on  electrotherapeutics  and  neuro- 
logical disorders.  Electrotherapy  as  then 
practiced  was  primarily  suggestive,  a 
type  oi  psychotherapy  which  could  thus 
well  be  considered  in  tlic  held  of  psychia* 
try  as  defined  today,  but  tlie  specific 
type  of  treatment  employed  during  the 
formative  years  of  the  department  has 
^ven  way  to  other  methods. 

In  1900  dectrotherapeudcs,  included 
as  part  of  the  r^lar  medical  curricu- 
lum, was  given  daily  for  nine  weeks  of 
the  junior  year.  Clinical  demonstrations 
were  given  four  times  weddy  during  diis 
period.  In  addition,  supplementary 
weekly  clinics  were  offered  in  the  senior 
year.  Optional  courses,  such  as  one  in 
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physiological  psychology  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Walter  B.  Pillsbury,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Uterature,  Science,  tnd  the 
Alts,  were  abo  listed.  As  early  as  1893 
the  seniors  attended  annual  clinics  in 
each  of  the  two  state  hospitals,  and  small 
sections  of  seniors  were  assigned  to  psy- 
chiatric wards  for  special  study  of  indi- 
vidual cases,  which  were  presented  for 
discussion  by  the  class  and  staff.  Each  of 
these  smaller  sections  lasted  five  weeks. 

Agitation  for  a  state  psychopathic 
hospital  in  Ann  Arbor  developed  rapidly, 
and  in  May,  1901,  the  Regents  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  they  were 
"willing  to  accept  the  administradon 
and  control  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
provided  for  by  a  recent  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  case  it  involves  no  expense  to 
die  University"  {R^P^y  1 896-1 901,  p. 
638).  A  monA  later,  Regents  George 
Alexander  Farr  and  Hermann  Kiefer 
met  with  the  medical  faculty  to  consider 
die  design  of  the  building  uid  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospital.  Pipettdent  An- 
gell,  in  his  report  for  1 900-1901,  stated: 
"In  this  ward  opportunity  will  be  fur- 
nished to  our  medical  students  to  study 
some  of  die  problems  of  alienism.  This 
is  a  consideration  of  much  impor- 
tance. ..."  The  building  was  started  in 
October,  1902,  and  in  June,  1905,  Re- 
gents Lawton,  Carey,  and  Knappen 
"were  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
the  Asvlum  Boards  and  devise  a  plan  for 
operating  and  managing  the  Psycho- 
pathic Ward  in  ooaibnnity  with  the 
State  law  [of  1905!"  (UJ*.,  I901-6,  p. 
561). 

In  September,  1905,  the  asylum  trus- 
tees and  the  committee  of  the  Board  of 
R^ents  were  empowered  to  employ  Al- 
bert Moore  Barrett  (Iowa  '93,  M.D. 
ibid.  95)  as  "Pathologist  of  the  State 
Asylums  for  the  Insane  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Neural  Pathology  in  the 
Psychopathic  Ward  upon  the  hospital 
grounds  of  the  State  University"  ijk.P. 


1901-6,  p.  606).  Barrett  had  been  physi- 
cian and  pathologist  of  the  Danvers  In- 
sane Ho8|Mtal  in  Msssachosetts  from 
X903  to  1905,  and  from  1905  until  he 

came  to  Michigan,  in  January,  1906,  had 
been  an  assistant  in  neurological  pa- 
thology in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  new  hospital  was  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  T906  (Jiosp.  kept.,  1903-8, 
p.  61),  and  Barrett's  first  report  was  re- 
ceived six  months  later.  In  December, 
1906,  Dr.  Herdman  died  in  Maryland 
while  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity. In  Februanr',  1907,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  hospital  committee  of 
the  medical  laculty,  Barrett  became 
"Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System,  and  [was]  charged 
with  the  immediate  care  of  the  cUnic  of 
Nervous  Diseases,  widiout  salary  from 
the  University . . . .  "  (/{.P.,  190^x0^ 
p.  68).  At  the  same  time  it  was  voted 
that  a  clinical  professor  of  nervous  dis- 
eases be  appointed,  and  die  following 
June,  upon  Barrett's  recommendation, 
Carl  Dudley  Camp  (M.D.  Pennsyl- 
vania '02)  was  appointed  to  this  position. 
Klingmann  was  made  Demonstrator  ot 
Nervous  Diseases,  and  Va-non  Justin 
Willey  (Michigan  Agricultural  College 
'93,  A.M.  Michigan  '02,  ibid.  '09m)  be- 
came Instructor  in  JElectrotherapcutics 
and  Director  of  the  X-ray  Laboratory. 
In  1908  Aihcrt  Barlow  Hale  ('82,  M.D. 
Northwestern  '86,  M.D.  Strassburg  '87) 
was  appointed  Assistant  in  the  Roent- 
gen Labmtory.  George  Milton  Kline 
(*oiOT,  A.M.  Hon.  '31),  later  commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases in  Massachusetts,  and  Melvin 
John  Rowe  ('0301)  were  appointed  as  as> 
sistants  in  psychiatry;  Donald  Dinnie 
Johnston  ('o8w)  was  made  Intern  in  the 
Neurological  Service  of  the  Hospital. 

In  March,  1920,  die  Department  of 
Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  Sys- 
tem was  divided  into  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  the  Department  of  Neu- 
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rolog^'.  Barrett's  title  was  changed  to 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  and  Camp  be- 
came Professor  of  Neurology  (/tP., 
1 91 7-00,  p.  896). 

It  is  inreresting  to  note  that  the  An- 
nouncement of  the  Medical  Department 
lists  electrotherapeutics  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years  as  a  compulsory 
and  time-consuming  course.  In  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar  and  in  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  Medical  Department  it  was 
repeatedly  stated:  **For  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  nervotis  system,  the  hos- 
pital is  furnished  with  apparatus  for 
gcncratmg  all  kinds  of  electric  current. 
Attendants  especially  skilled  in  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  and  massage  are 
put  in  charge  of  these  cases." 

In  the  years  since  the  introduction  of 
neurology  and  psychiatry  into  die  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Medidne 
and  Surgery  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  teaching  time  al- 
lotted to  these  subjects,  an  indicatiaa<tf 
the  increasing  importance  of  psychiatry 
in  medical  education.  In  addition  to  a 
sophomore  course  in  psychopathology 
and  a  junior  course  in  psychiatry,  a 
freshman  course  in  medical  psychology 
was  given  in  the  period  1930  3S.  In  1938 
this  course  was  increased  from  eight  to 
sixteen  hours  and  became  a  required 
subject.  The  senior  students  were  taught 
psychiatry  in  sections. 

From  1907  to  1936  Dr.  Barrett  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  the  department  and 
as  head  of  the  Psychopathic  Ho^itaL 
During  this  period  many  important  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  psychiatry  were  made  by  him 
and  by  diose  associated  with  lum  (see 
Part  II :  Neuropsychiatiuc  Institute), 
and  many  advances  were  made  in  the 
teaching  of  the  subject.  A  laboratory  of 
neuropathology  had  been  in  use  rar  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  subject  was 
taught  in  the  Medical  Department  by 
Barrett.  Under  his  supervision  the  labo- 


ratory became  an  important  part  of  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital.  .'According  to 
Michigan  statutes,  it  was  designated  the 
Central  Laboratory  of  Neuropathology 
for  the  State  Hospitals.  Konstantin 
Scharenberg  (M.D.  Hamburg  '22)  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  since 
1950,  and  during  this  rime  many  im- 
portant publications  have  been  issued. 
The  state  hospital  groups  have  provided 
an  important  source  of  material,  par- 
riculariy  die  insdtntions  at  Caio  and 
Lapeer,  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
state  hospitals  have  been  very  co-opera^ 
tive  in  making  material  available. 

In  1936  Raymond  Walter  Waggoner 
C94<iv>  Sc.D.  Pennsylvania  '30)  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Psychiatry'  and 
chairman  of  the  department.  He  as- 
sumed <^ce  on  January  1, 1937,  and  has 
continued  in  that  position.  The  comple. 
tion  of  the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute 
building  in  1939,  situated  directly  at  the 
rear  of  the  University  Hospital  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  corridor,  has  permit- 
ted a  much  greater  co-ordination  of  psy- 
chiatric teaching  than  was  possible  when 
the  psychiatric  unit  was  a  separate 
building  and  has  enabled  students  to 
have  a  much  closer  association  with  the 
patients. 

The  appointment  of  a  psychiatrist  as  a 
c(Misultant  mi  a  par  with  the  internist 

and  surgeon  in  the  office  of  the  surgeon 
general  in  Washington  was  evidence  of 
the  increasing  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  psychiatry  in  military  medicine. 
This  trend  is  borne  out  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  greater  interest  in  the  subject  of 
psychiatry  by  Medical  School  students. 

Asareniltof  the  dose  relaticmahip  be- 
tween the  Nenropsydiiatric  Insdtute 
and  the  various  state  hospitals,  a  pro- 
gram of  clinics  conducted  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  die  Neuropsychiatric  In- 
sdtute was  begun  in  the  state  institutions 
in  1937.  At  these  clinics  patients  selected 
by  the  state  hospital  staffs  were  exam- 
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ined  ami  discussed  by  members  of  both 
the  institute  and  hospital  staffs.  The  neu- 
ropathologist from  the  institute  discussed 
the  pathology  of  cases,  the  material  of 
which  had  been  received  from  the  state 
hospital  where  the  clinic  was  being  held. 
The  practice  has  been  described  by  state 
hosfMtal  superintendents  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
state  hospital  group. 

From  time  to  time  members  of  the 
state  hos{Mtal  stafls  come  to  die  Neoio- 
psyduatiic  Institute  for  a  period  of  in- 
tensive postgraduate  study;  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afibrded  them  for  graduate 
irark  in  neuroanatomy  and  neuropa- 
tlidogy,  as  well  as  for  clinical  work  in 
psychiatry  and  neurology.  As  a  part  of 
the  graduate  teaching  program,  short 
postgraduate  courses  are  held  to  prepare 
applicants  for  their  examinations  for  the 
diplomate  in  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  Some  of  the 


courses  in  the  Medical  School  are  also 
utilized  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  for  students  qualified  to  regis- 
ter for  the  courses.  This  applies  particu- 
larly  to  those  students  who  have  a  sig- 
nificant background  of  psychological  or 
sociological  training. 

Since  1937  some  reorganizadon  of  the 
department  has  taken  place, and  the  grad- 
uate program  as  it  applies  to  interns, 
assistant  residents,  residents,  and  in- 
structors is  the  same  as  it  is  for  other  de- 
partments. During  the  training  period 
opportunity  is  afforded  those  who  are 
properly  qualified  to  do  extra  work  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  in  psychiatry  or  in  psychiatry 
and  neurology.  Thus,  there  has  been  es- 
tablished an  excellent  postgraduate  train- 
ing program  for  those  who  desire  to  spe> 
daJize  in  this  fidd. 

Raymond  W.  Wagooner 
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THE  Dqwrtment  of  Roentgenol-  Darling.  This  original  induction  coil  was 
ogy  was  officially  created  by  the  preserved  by  Dr.  D.  Murray  Cowie  and 
Regents  in  July,  ^9^3>  when  a  sometime  before  his  death  was  presented 
budget  of  ^1,000  KMT  current  expenset  to  the  Department  of  Roentgcnulogy. 
waa  allocated  to  it  and  an  additional  X  rays  were  first  mentUHied  in  the  Uni- 
^360  was  appropriated  for  repairs  in  the  versity  Calendar  in  1901-2,  in  a  revised 
X-ray  quarters  in  the  Hospital.  Long  be-  description  of  the  eiectrotherapeutical 
fere,  however,  the  medical  application  of  laboratory.  The  late  C.  Perry  Briggs,  for 
Roentgen  rays  at  the  University  had  many  years  Pharmacist  of  the  University 
been  begun,  and  it  was  the  importance  Hospital,  is  credited  with  having  de- 
which  activities  in  this  field  eventually  veloped  the  technique  employed  during 
assumed  that  culminated  in  the  estab-  the  early  years  when  the  original  equip- 
lishment  of  a  separate  department.  ment  was  in  use,  having  first  familiarized 
On  April  16,  1896,  only  five  months  himself  with  the  subject  in  the  laboTO- 
after  the  announcement  of  Roentgen's  tory  of  Professor  Carhart. 
discovery,  occurred  the  first  recorded  The  first  X-ray  equipment  purchased 
medical  use  of  die  newly  described  with  University  funds  was  acqiured  in 
"X  rays"  at  the  University.  Mr.  Stanis-  1903  with  $1,000  appropriated  by  the 
las  M.  Keenan,  of  Eloise  Hospital,  who  Regents  {R.P.,  1 901-6,  p.  65).  This  ap- 
had  become  interested  in  Professor  paratus  was  placed  in  the  custody  of 
Henry  S.  Carhart's  work  with  X  rays,  die  Department  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
brought  to  Ann  Arbor  a  patient  with  a  Mind  and  Nervous  System  and  Electro- 
bullet  in  his  foot.  Using  X  rays  produced  therapeutics,  then  directed  by  Hcrdman, 
in  the  Physics  Laboratory,  Professor  and  a  small  X-ray  laboratory  was  set  up 
Carhart  and  Dr.  William  James  Herd-  in  die  basement  of  the  Pklmer  Waid 
man  ('72,  '75m,  LL.D.  Nashville  '97),  building.  Additional  small  appropria- 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  tions  were  authorized  by  the  Regents 
Nervous  System  and  of  Electro thera^  from  time  to  time,  the  "Treasurer's  Re- 


peutics,  photographed  the  loot  and  dem-  port*'  of  June  30,  1907,  listing  an 

onstrated  the  presence  of  an  opaque  penditure  of  $514.63  for  the  Roentgen 

foreign  body.  Laboratory  during  that  fiscal  year. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  X-ray  Vernon  Justin  Willey  (Michigan  Agri- 
equipment  at  the  University  Hospital,  cultural  College  '93,  A.M.  Michigan  '02, 
but  Herdman,  who  for  some  years  had  ifcV.  '09m),  appointed  Instructor  in  Elec- 
conducted  a  course  in  electrotherapeutics  trotherapeutics  in  1901,  was  given  the 
begun  by  Professor  John  W.  Langley  in  additional  title  of  Director  of  the  Rocnt- 
1880,  was  in  the  habit  of  demonstrating  gen  Laboratory  in  1906,  and  m  the  same 
to  his  students  with  the  static  machine  in  year  Almus  A.  Hale  was  appointed  his  as- 
his  office  the  production  of  X  rays  and  sistant  in  the  laboratory  and  clinical  pho- 
their  medical  uses.  Sometime  about  1900  tographer.  Willey  continued  in  charge  of 
the  first  piece  of  equipment  for  the  pro-  the  laboratory,  after  attaining  consider- 
ducti<Mi  of  X  rays  in  the  Hospital  was  able  prominence  in  the  field  of  roentgen^ 
purchased  personally  by  Dr.  Charles  ology,  until  1909,  when  he  resigned  to 
B.  G.  De  Nancride  and  Dr.  Cyrcnus  G.  join  the  staff  of  the  Mayo  clinic 
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In  1907  Carl  Dudley  Camp  (M.D. 
Pennsylvania  '02)  was  appointed  Clini- 
cal ProfeasOT  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System  and  assumed  immediate  super- 
vision of  electrotherapeutics  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Roentgen  Laboratory, 
and  Dr.  James  Gerrit  Van  Zwaluwen- 
burg  ('98,  *o8m),  later  identified  with  the 
work  in  roentgenology  at  the  University, 
was  appointed  second  assistant  in  in- 
ttfnal  medidiie.  Through  dote  assoda. 
tion  with  Almus  Hale,  Van  Zwaluwen- 
burg  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
clinical  use  of  Roentgen  rays. 

During  die  two  years  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Willey  in  June,  1909,  Lyle 
Steen  Hill  ("08^,  M.D.  Detroit  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  '14),  previously 
an  assistant  in  the  dectrotherapeudcs 
laboratory,  was  Director  of  the  Roent- 
gen Laboratory.  Van  Zwaluwenburg, 
who  was  made  Instructor  in  Internal 
Me^cine  and  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Medicine  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Frank  Smithies  in  1908,  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  use  of  X  rays  in  examina- 
tions of  the  heart  and  of  the  stomach. 
His  interest,  combined  with  the  desire  of 
De  Nancredc,  of  the  surgical  service,  to 
make  greater  use  of  the  possibilities  of 
Roentgen  apparatus,  resulted,  early  in 
1910,  in  die  transfer  of  the  supervision  of 
the  laboratory  to  the  departments  of  In- 
ternal Medicine  and  Surgery,  acting 
jointly.  Van  Zwaluwenburg  took  over 
direct  charge  of  acdvides,  and  De  Nan- 
crdde  represented  the  laboratory  in 
meetings  of  the  faculty*.  Under  the  new 
arrangement.  X-ray  examinations  were 
beooming  to  numeraua  that  the  Regoiti 
established  an  X-ray  fee  schedule  in 
September,  191 2. 

When  the  full-fledged  Department  of 
Roentgenology  was  established  in  July, 
1913,  Van  Zwaluwenburg  was  choaen  as 
the  first  Clinical  Professor  of  Roentgen- 
ology. He  brought  to  this  newly  de- 
vdoped  clinical  specialty  of  the  Uni- 


versity a  rare  combination  of  background 
and  pwint  of  view  admirably  suited  to 
the  work  in  hand.  His  preliminary  train^ 
ing  in  engineering,  his  sound  grasp  of 
internal  medicine,  and  his  inquisitive  at- 
titude all  came  into  play  in  the  develop- 
ment and  firm  establishment  of  roent- 
genological methods  in  the  clinical 
activities  of  the  Hospital.  "Van,"  as  he 
is  affectionately  remembered  by  col- 
leagues, assbtants,  and  students,  r«|Ndly 
attained  a  national  reputation  in  his  field 
through  his  energetic  and  untiring  efforts 
as  a  Roentgen  diagnostician,  a  teacher, 
and  an  investigator;  and,  in  recognition 
of  his  accomplishments!  the  Regents  ap- 
pointed  him  Professor  of  Roentgenology 
in  July,  1 91 7.  Durmg  the  war  the  new 
department,  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  Michigan 
Antituberculosis  Society,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  examination  of  men  dis- 
charged from  Camp  Custer  because  of 
suspected  tuberculosis. 

From  correspondence  and  reports  of 
the  period,  the  need  for  additional  equip- 
ment to  meet  increasing  clinical  demands 
appears  to  have  been  ever  present.  There 
was  but  a  single  generator,  a  ten-kilo- 
watt high-tension  transformer,  one  radi- 
ological table  with  a  tube  stand,  and  a 
Groedd  fluoroscope  with  orthodia- 
graphic  attachment.  Gas-filled  X-ray 
tubes  were  costly  and  unreliable.  The 
number  ot  examinations  conducted  each 
year  had  risen  fiom  less  than  600  in  1911 
to  4,203  in  1 91 7- 1 8,  by  which  time  the 
activities  of  the  department  had  far  out- 
grown the  quarters  which  it  occupied  in 
die  basement  of  the  old  Pabner  Ward. 
Late  in  191 8  a  separate  machine  was 
acquired  for  the  production  of  medium- 
voltage  X  rays  to  be  used  therapeuti- 
cally. A  new  scale  of  charges  adjusted  to 
the  financial  status  of  patients,  the 
adoption  of  which  had  been  advocated 
by  Van  Zwaluwenburg  to  avoid  unfair 
oompedtion  by  the  University  with 
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private  practitioners,  was  approved  by 

the  Regents  in  igio. 

Heedless  of  his  own  personal  welfare, 
unsparingly  devoted  to  medicine.  Van 
Zwalttwenburg  died  of  pneumonia  on 
January  5,  1922,  after  a  very  brief  ill- 
ness, and  thus  the  formative  period  of 
the  department  canw  to  an  abrupt  and 
undmdy  end.  More  dian  ten  thousand 
X-ray  examinations  were  made  by  the 
department  in  the  year  of  his  death.  His 
boundless  energy,  his  wholehearted  de- 
votion to  clinical  roentgenology,  his 
great  human  kindliness,  his  important 
contributions  to  the  exammation  of  the 
heart,  of  the  great  vessels,  and  of  the 
organs  of  the  abdomen  by  Roentgen 
methods,  and  his  insistence  that  Roent- 
gen diagnosis  of  disease  must  be  pri- 
marily objective  led  American  roent- 
genologists to  tt&ad  him  as  one  of  this 
country's  Outstanding  pioneers  in  his 
field. 

After  Van  Zwaluwenburg's  death  the 
Regents  placed  Samuel  Wright  Donald- 
son (Tennessee  '12,  Michigan  'i6«i),  a 
senior  assistant,  in  temporary  charge  of 
the  department.  Donaldson  was  assisted 
by  Elmer  Forrest  Merrill  ('20m)  and 
later  by  Clyde  Knapp  Hasley  ('15, 
'i8i»),  formerly  an  instructor  in  derma- 
tology. 

Preston  Manasseh  Hickey  ('88,  M.D. 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine '92)  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Roentgenology  in 
the  fall  of  1912.  An  outstanding  clinician 
of  Detroit,  Hickey  had  previously  been  a 
professor  of  pathology  and  otolaryn- 
gology in  the  Detroit  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  had  won  interna- 
tional acclaim  as  a  roentgenologist.  His 
interest  in  die  subject  had  devdoped 
from  his  hobby — photography. Together 
with  Dr.  Augustus  Warren  Crane,  of 
Kalamazoo,  Dr.  Henry  Hulst,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Dr.  James  Case^  of  Battle 
Creek,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Van  Zwaluwen- 
bufg,  Hick^  had  already  achieved  rec- 


ognition as  one  of  the  five  great  Michigan 
radiologists  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  early  years  of  roentgen- 
ology. 

During  the  war  years  HQckey  had 

rendered  unusual  service  to  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  by  participating  in  the 
organization  of  spedalty  schools  fior 
roentgenologists  anid  by  serving  as  chief 
consulting  roentgenologist  to  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces.  Outstanding 
pioneers  in  roentgenology  in  England, 
France,  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, and  Canada  were  his  personal 
friends.  He  founded  the  American  Quar- 
terly oj  Roentgenology  in  1906  and  for  ten 
years  was  editor  of  this  publication, 
which  in  the  meantime  (1913)  became 
the  American  Journal  of  Roentgenology. 
With  this  rich  background  he  was 
ideally  equipped  to  be  a  teacher  of  roeat- 
genology,  and  as  such  he  is  remembered 
and  revered. 

Under  Hickey 's  forcefid  guidance  the 
department  eicpanded  rapidly.  From  his 
appointment  in  1922  until  the  new  Uni- 
versity Hospital  was  occupied  in  August, 
1925,  he  devoted  much  tune  and  atten- 
tion to  planning  the  new  quarters  for 
the  department.  High-voltage  therapy 
equipment  was  installed  temporarily  in 
the  basement  of  the  Palmer  Ward.  The 
professorial  staff  of  the  department  was 
enlarged  in  April,  1925,  when  Ernst  Al- 
bert P<^e  (M.D.  Frankfurt  [Germany] 
'20,  Ph.D.  Michigan  '28)  took  up  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Roent- 
genology and  was  placed  in  chargeof  the 
work  in  radiation  therapy.  In  .August, 
1925,  the  Department  of  Roentgenology 
was  moved  into  spacious  new  quarters  in 
the  present  Hospital  building  (Hidcey, 

pp.  113-25). 

Clinical  photography,  a  hospital  ac- 
tivity of  constantly  growing  importance, 
had  been  festered  first  by  Van  Zwalu- 
wenburg  and  then  by  Hickey  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Roentgenology. 
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When  the  new  Hospital  was  opened, 
Harry  Franklin  Minkley,  a  former  com- 
mercial photographer,  was  placed  in  di- 
rect charge  of  this  work  in  the  new  studio 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Burr  Ander- 
son, technician  for  many  years,  resigned 
in  1925,  and  the  technical  work  was  dis- 
tributed among  assktant  residents  as- 
signed to  the  department — an  important 
feature  of  the  training  program  insti- 
tuted by  Dr.  Hickey. 

Instructional  and  research  activides 
were  materially  accelerated  during  Hick- 
ey *s  incumbency ;  interdepartmental  clin- 
ical conferences  were  established,  and 
formalized  teaching  of  roeatgoxdogf  to 
undergraduates  was  further  devek^ped 
and  extended.  There  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  graduate  students,  most 
of  whom  remained  for  two  years  of  post- 
graduate  instruction  after  their  intern- 
ship. Other  physicians  holding  fellow- 
ships from  various  national  foundations 
were  attracted  to  the  department. 

The  first  radium  owned  by  the  depart- 
ment was  purchased  in  1928.  Previously, 
the  only  stocks  available  had  been  owned 
privately  by  members  of  the  faculty,  or 
had  been  rented. 

In  1927  Pohle  had  been  promoted  to 
an  associate  professorship  in  recognition 
of  his  experimentation  with  ultraviolet 
light,  high-frequency  currents,  X  rays, 
and  the  radiations  of  radium.  Refore 
Pohle's  departure  in  1928  th^e  activities 
led  to  the  tormation  of  a  subdepartment 
of  physical  therapy,  later  combined  with 
the  physiotherapy  section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Surgery.  Closely  adjacent  to 
the  Department  of  Roentgenology  was 
the  work  in  hydrotherapy  and  in  dectro- 
therapy,  supervised  by  Dr.  Hldfiey  and 
conducted  by  Willis  Seamans  Peck 
(Syracuse  '22,  M.D.  ilfid.  '24),  who  in 
July,  1928,  had  become  Instructor  in 
Physical  Therapy,  Assistant  IXrector  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy  of 
the  University  Hospital,  and  part-time 


physiotherapist  in  the  Health  Service.  In 
March,  1929,  all  physical  therapy  activi- 
tks  were  amalgiunated  to  form  a  new  de- 
partment of  the  Medical  School  {R.P., 

1926-29,  pp.  939, 1020),  administered  by 
Dr.  Hickey  and  an  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  Warthin  and  Dr. 
Huber.  Qyurses  fw  medical  students  and 
technicians  served  as  modeb  for  similar 
work  in  other  institutions. 

Hickey 's  intensely  active  and  valuable 
service  to  the  University  came  to  a  dose 
with  his  death  on  October  30,  1930.  Be- 
cause of  his  gentle  kindliness,  he  will  long 
be  referred  to  by  former  assistants,  stu- 
dents, and  coUeagues  as  **Pop*'  Hickey — 
a  form  of  endearment  accurately  ex- 
press! ntr  the  character  of  his  relationship 
to  a  large  band  of  physicians.  Hickey 's 
influence  upon  American  roentgenology 
was  nation-wide,  and  he  earned  recogni- 
tion for  the  University  as  an  outstand- 
ing teaching  center  in  this  subject.  On  the 
wall  of  what  once  was  hb  private  office 
hangs  a  memorial  bronze  bas-rdief  pre- 
sented by  his  associates  in  the  name  of 
the  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society  as 
« tesrimonial  to  his  eminence  in  Ameri- 
can medicine. 

Carleton  Barnhart  Peirce  ('20,  '24m, 
M.S.  '27)  was  appointed  Acting  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Roentgenology  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Dr.  Hickey, 
tmder  whom  he  had  begun  his  specialized 
training  in  1926  as  an  instructor.  I  le  had 
resigned  to  take  a  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  but  returned  early 
in  1929  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Roent- 
genology, relieving  Carl  Lewis  Gillies 
('26m),  who  left  to  become  an  associate 
profienor  of  roen^enology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  In  1928  Dr.  Pohle  re- 
signed to  accept  a  professorship  of  roent- 
genology at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  until  1930  the  work  in  nufiarion 
therapy  was  supervised  by  John  Mc- 
Gregor Barnes  (B.S.  Med.  '24,  '24m), 
Instructor  and  later  Assistant  Professor, 
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whose  colleague  and  successor,  William 
Macauley  Gilmore  (M.D.  University  of 
Western  Ontario  '27),  was  in  charge  of 
thb  work  at  the  time  of  Hickey's  death. 
Dr.  Gilmore  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Daniel  Maurice  Clark  (M.D.  Minnesota 
'27),  who  supervised  the  work  in  ra- 
diation therapy  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1931. 

On  January  13,  1 93 1,  the  Regents  ap- 
pointed Fred  Jenner  Hodges  (Wisconsin 
*17,  M.D.  Washington  University  [St. 
Louis]  '19)  Professor  of  Roentgenologjr, 
effective  April  1.  Hodges  had  been  a 
lecturer  in  roentgenology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  roentgenologist 
to  Sunt  Mary's  Hospital  and  to  the  Wis- 
consin  Memorial  Hospital  in  Madison. 
Vincent  Clifton  Johnson  (M.D.  Wis- 
consin '27),  who  was  Associate  Professor 
in  1940,  was  appointed  Instructor  in 
Roentgenology  July  i,  1931.  Peirce  be- 
came Associate  Professor  in  1933  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until,  in  1938, 
he  resigned  to  succeed  Dr.  Howard  Pirie 
at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital. 

Harold  William  Jacox  (B.S.  Med.  '26, 
'28m),  just  completing  his  specialized 
training,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  radiation  therapy  in  1931.  He 
resigned  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Roent- 
genology in  December,  1935,  to  become 
radiation  therapist  to  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mol- 
lis Peck,  who  had  been  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Therapy  since  1931,  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  September,  1937,  Dr. 
Peck  was  transferred  to  an  assistant  pro. 
fessorship  of  roentgenology,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  diagnostic  and  later  in  thera- 
peutic roentgenology  until  September, 
1 939,  when  he  enceml  practice  in  Toledo. 

At  the  time  of  Hickey's  death  the 
splendid  plant  conceived  and  developed 
under  his  direction  had  been  outgrown 
because  of  increasing  departmental  ac- 
tivities, and  in  the  next  year,  1931,  it 
was  extensively  repaired  and  altered.  An 


additional  four  hundred  square  feet  of 
flexor  space  was  acquired  by  the  transfer 
of  the  medical  illustrator's  quarters  to 
another  part  of  the  Hospital.  The  highly 
specialized  departmental  activities  were 
provided  for  by  the  careful  subdivision 
of  floor  space  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
new  equipment.  Dental  roentgenology 
was  transferred  to  die  oral  surgery  serv- 
ice, a  fluoroscope  was  installed  in  the 
newly  opened  Tuberculosis  l^nit  of  the 
Hospital,  and  filming  for  urological  diag- 
nosis was  provided  for  in  tJw  urology 
outpatient  quarters.  On  April  4,  1932, 
about  fourteen  months  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Hodges,  the  rede- 
signed departmental  quarters  became 
available.  In  the  interim  the  varied  «0> 
tiviries  had  been  conducted  under  most 
trying  conditions  in  temporary  quarters 
on  the  ground  and  basement  floors.  F<Mr 
the  first  time  there  were  well-arranged 
facilities  for  patients  needing  radiation 
therapy.  These  activities  had  been  con- 
stantly increasing  until  patient  visits  had 
reached  the  total  of  9,446  annually. 
In  July,  1935,  the  medium-  and  high- 
voltage  machines  whicli  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  tlic  old  Hospital  ten  years 
before  were  replaced  with  ahockproofed 
200-kilovolt  instnmients,  and  in  the 
following  year,  because  of  the  constantly 
mcreasmg  number  of  cancer  patients, 
equipment  limited  to  the  treatment  of 
superficial  skin  lesions  was  provided  in 
the  dermatology  outpatient  quarters. 

In  the  1932  reorganization  the  work  in 
dinical  photography  ceased  t»  be  a  sub- 
section of  the  Department  of  Roentgen- 
ology, and  ail  h\ drorherapeuric  and 
electrotherapeutic  activities  were  united 
to  constitute  a  subdepartm^t  of  physi- 
cal therapy,  which  was  later,  in  1937, 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery. In  the  meantime,  many  somewhat 
disconnected  activities  in  this  field  had 
been  brought  together  in  quarters  spe- 
cially developed  for  them  on  the  base- 
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ment  floor  of  the  southeast  wing  of 
the  main  Hospital.  An  exercise  pool  tor 
poliomyelitis  patients,  contributed  by 
the  Rackham  Foundation,  was  built. 
After  the  remodeling  of  19'?',  when  the 
adjoining  Hospital  stores  addition  was 
erected,  the  department  was  better  able 
not  only  to  carry  its  ever-increaaing 
clinical  load  efficiently,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide greater  opportunities  for  its  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students.  An  en- 
tirely new  medhod  of  case  reporting,  film 
filing,  and  cross  indexing  was  established, 
and  the  departmental  business  office, 
film-processmg  facilities,  film  storage, 
and  viewing  rooms  for  the  staflT  were 
brought  into  dose  proximity  to  conserve 
elfort  and  permit  rapid  service.  Dressing 
rooms  for  the  specialized  technical 
branches  in  therapy  and  diagnosb  were 
installed  close  to  the  exposure  rooms, 
and  transformers  were  housed  in  closed 
lofts  to  conserve  floor  space.  A  student 
laboratory  for  the  demonstration  of 
X-ray  physics  was  built  and  equipped, 
and  one  room  was  utilized  for  a  depart- 
mental library  designated  as  the  Hickey 
Memorial  Library  and  maintained 
largely  by  Dr.  Hickey's  bequest  of 
1 1, 000. 

The  teaching  of  roentgcnolog>-  has 
also  been  changed  since  1932.  Previous 
efibrts  to  train  nonmedical  technicians 
were  discontinued  in  order  that  under- 
graduate and  graduate  medical  stu- 
dents might  be  more  thoroughly  trained 
in  roentgenology.  In  a  typical  year, 
1939-40,  tlurt>'-two  hours  of  lectures  iae 
juniors  were  ofl^ered  in  the  first  semester, 
augmented  by  thirty-two  hours  of  re- 
quired clinical  instruction  conducted  on 
the  block  system  throughout  the  year. 
Several  courses  were  discontinued  as 
electives  and  were  replaced  by  a  six- 
wedc  summer  oourse  of  intensive  labonu 
tory,  lecture,  and  cUnical  instruction 
open  to  students  and  practitioners  alike. 

The  plan  of  interdepartmental  clinical 


conferences  already  instituted  was  ma- 
terially expanded.  In  1933  the  program 
for  postgraduate  students  in  roentgen- 
ology was  revised  and  was  placed  upon  a 
three-year-training  basis.  Carefully  se- 
lected medical  graduates  who  had  com- 
pleted a  year  of  internship  were  accepted 
as  assistant  residents  in  roentgenology, 
eligible  for  reappointment  for  a  second 
year  as  residents  and  for  a  third  year  as 
instructors.  Modest  stipends  provided 
by  the  Hospital  and  the  Univernty 
made  it  possible  for  more  than  forty 
young  men  of  limited  means  to  obtain 
this  training  in  the  next  ten  years.  The 
plan  preWoudy  in  vogue,  of  delegating 
trainees  in  rotation  to  a  month's  service 
at  Detroit  Receiving  Hospital,  outgrew 
its  usefulness  and  was  discontinued  in 
1933- 

Some  ten  nonprofessional  workers 
brought  together  under  Hickey's  direc- 
tion before  1931  readjusted  themselves 
to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  and, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  renuuned  in 
the  employ  of  the  department.  They 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  success- 
ful provision  of  roentgenological  service 
to  die  University  Hosintal,  as  have  the 
less  numerous  veteran  workers  in  phyn- 
cal  therapy. 

The  Department  of  Roentgenology 
has  assisted  in  the  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion  of  the  general  Hospital  records 
since  1932  by  actively  participating  in 
the  development  of  a  mechanical  tabula- 
tion system. 

The  department  has  made  important 
contributions  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  concerted  program 
of  the  University's  cancer  committee, 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  two 
tumor  conferences  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
and  in  the  two  general  tumor  conferences 
held  each  week  in  conjunction  with  the 
departments  of  Pathology  and  Surgery. 
In  succession.  Dr.  Jacox,  Dr.  Peck,  and 
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Dr.  Isadore  Lampe  (Western  Reserve 
'27,  M.D.  ibid.  '31,  Ph.D.  Michigan  "38), 
who  became  Assistant  Professor  of 
Roentgenology  in  1938,  have  served  en- 
ergetickUy  and  efficiently  in  this  field. 
In  association  with  the  Department  of 
Physics,  the  Department  of  Roentgen- 
ology began  to  participate  in  1935  in  the 
University's  nuclear  physics  program 
centered  about  the  construction  of  the 
University's  cyclotron  and  its  subse- 
quent employment  in  research.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  this  venture,  which  was 
supported  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  Rackiiam  Foundation,  both 
Lampe  and  Hodges  have  been  associated 
with  Professor  £.  O.  Lawrence  and  the 
radiation  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
California,  where  Hodges  served  as  a  re- 
search associate  while  on  sabbatical  leave 
for  one  semester. 

Interested  in  the  broad-scale  investi- 
gation of  the  incidence  of  pulmonary 
disease  in  general,  the  departments  of 
Roentgenology  and  Internal  Medicine 
have  since  1931  been  actively  concerned 
with  various  mass  surveys.  As  a  result,  a 
periodic  X-ray  chest  examination  has 
become  a  routi  ne  practice  for  all  Hospital 
employees  as  well  as  for  all  students  en. 
tering  the  University.  In  June,  1935, 
chest  filming  of  all  patients  registering 
at  die  Umverstty  duiics  during  a  two- 
week  trial  period  proved  convincingly 
that  this  procedure  should  be  instituted, 
but  it  was  not  until  July,  194I,  that, 
through  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
Kdlogg  Foundation,  a  plan  of  chest 
survey  based  upon  the  use  of  photo- 
fluorography  was  put  into  effect.  Facili^ 
ties  were  installed  in  the  Hospital  admis- 
Mon  office,  and  during  die  first  twelve 
months  nearly  23,000  patients  were  so 
examined,  of  which  10  per  cent  showed 
suthcient  evidence  of  intrathoracic  ab- 


normality to  warrant  OMire  extensive 

X-ray  examination. 

Charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
X-ray  activities  at  the  University  Health 
Service,  the  Department  of  Roen^jen- 

ologv'  took  an  active  part  in  the  planning 
of  the  X-ray  Laboratory  in  the  new 
Healtii  Service  Building,  completed  in 
1939,  and  has  provided  medical  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  this  laboratory. 

The  Neuropsychiatric  Institute  build- 
ing, long  under  contemplation,  was 
finally  opened  for  patients  in  April, 
1939.  Direct  communication  with  the 
main  Hospital  building  made  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  central  section  of  the 
X-ray  quarters  materially  to  provide  a 
corridor  thoroughfare.  As  a  by-product 
of  this  remodeling,  the  business  office  of 
the  department  was  enlarged,  and  space 
fcMr  the  stenographic  staff  and  for  fibn- 
interpretation  facilities  was  added. 

The  amount  of  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Roentgenology  has  steadily  in- 
creased, the  annual  number  of  patient 
visits  having  risen  from  ^3*803  in  1939^- 

33     54.7 50  in  ^  9.1^39- 

Since  the  private  purchase  of  primi- 
tive X-ray  equipment  by  De  Nancrdde 
and  Darling  in  1900,  the  medical  use  of 

X  rays  at  the  University  has  undergone 
a  phenomenal  and  constantly  accelerated 
devebpment,  naturally  divisible  into 
four  major  periods— the  formative  pe- 
riod before  1913  and  the  three  adminis- 
trations of  Van  Zwaluwenburg,  Hickey, 
and  Hodges  as  professors  of  roentgenol- 
ogy  and  heads  of  the  department.  New 
and  immature  as  a  full-fledged  clinical 
department  of  the  Medical  School,  the 
Department  of  Roentgenology  has  risen 
to  a  poMtitm  of  unquestioned  importance 
in  a  rdativdy  short  period. 

FrKO  J.  HODGF-S 

Carleton  B.  Peirce 
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E  have  the  word  of  Dr.  Con-- 
don  L.  Ford  tor  the  fact  that 
the  first  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Medical  School,  Moses  Gtuin,  fore- 
saw the  establishment  of  the  Medical 
Department  in  the  University  and  hur- 
ried to  Ann  Arbor  on  the  day  following 
his  graduation  from  Geneva  College  in 
1846  to  be  available  for  appointment.  It 
is  also  stated,  without  substantiation, 
however,  that  he  brought  a  cadaver  with 
him  in  a  trank  from  Geneva,  New  York, 
by  stagecoach  through  Canada  and  used 
this  anatomical  material  for  teaching 
anatomy  and  surgery,  obviously  in  an 
extramural  ftohion,  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived in  Ann  Arbor. 

Moses  Gunn  (M.D.  Geneva  Medical 
College  [N.  Y.]  '46,  A.M.  '56,ULD. 
Chicago  '67)  was  bom  in  East  Bloom- 
field,  New  York,  in  1822.  After  complet- 
ing his  early  education  in  the  local  acad- 
emy he  spent  some  years  in  the  othce  of 
Dr.  Edson  Carr  in  Canandaigua  study- 
ing medicine.  In  1844,  at  die  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
the  medical  class  in  Geneva  College, 
where  he  became  an  assistant  in  anatomy 


to  Corvdon  I..  Ford,  his  roommate  and 
later  his  associate  on  the  Michigan  medi- 
cal faculty.  After  coming  to  Ann  Arbor, 
he  seems  to  have  established  a  busy  gen- 
eral practice,  especially  among  the  Ger> 
mans,  for  he  could  speak  that  language. 
He  described  the  long,  arduous  drives 
dirough  die  country  on  poor  dirt  roads 
while  making  his  calls,  but  he  <fid  not 
mention  any  teaching  activities  prior  to 
his  connection  with  the  University  (Jane 
Gunn,  Memorial  Sketches,  pp.  23-60). 

Abram  Sflger  and  Silas  Hamilton 
Douglass  were  the  first  members  of  the 
medical  faculty.  They  were  appointed  in 
1848,  and  in  July,  1849,  Moses  Gunn 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
teach  surgery  as  well.  The  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  did  not  open  its 
doors  to  students,  however,  until  Oc- 
tober, 1850,  thr  first  class  having  the 
surprising  number  of  ninety-one  stu- 
dents. Before  the  school  opened  Gunn 
spent  several  months  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  preparing  for 
his  new  duties.  When  it  was  decided  to 
separate  the  chairs  of  anatomy  and 
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•uigeiy  in  1854  Gunn  became  Professor 

of  Surgery,  and  his  friend  of  Geneva  days, 
Corydon  L.  Ford,  was  made  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  undoubtedly  at  Gunn's  sug- 
ge»don. 

Aside  from  the  weekly  clinical  class,  at 
which  patients  might  present  them- 
selves for  free  treatment  by  the  profes- 
sor, on  conditioii  that  students  be  per. 
mitted  to  witness  it,  the  teaching  of 
surgery  was  at  first  entirely  didactic, 
and  Moses  Gunn  is  said  to  have  been  a 
forceful,  enthusiastic  lecturer  and  an 
outstanding  teacher.  Well-groomed,  dig- 
nified and  handsome,  full  of  energ>^  and 
self-confidence,  he  was  a  distinguished 
mentor  held  in  high  regard  by  pupils  and 
the  medical  profession.  In  1 8  53  he  moved 
to  Detroit,  where  he  maintained  a  gen- 
eral practice,  coming  to  Ann  Arbor 
twice  a  wedc  to  ddiver  his  lectures  on 
surgery.  In  September,  1861,  he  jdned 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  surgeon  to 
the  Fifth  Michigan  Regiment.  A  three- 
week  leave  enabled  him,  apparently,  to 
give  his  fifty  lectures  and  return  to  the 
army.  He  was  with  McClellan's  army  in 
the  Peninsular  campaign  and  in  July 
cared  for  the  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 
Exposure  and  overwork  brought  about 
his  return  to  Detroit,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  1867,  when  he  resigned  to 
take  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Rush  Medi- 
cal College. 

The  contributions  he  made  to  soigery 
and  medical  science  while  he  was  in  Ann 
Arbor  were  more  personal  than  scientific. 
As  a  coeditor  of  die  Medical  Independent 
and  its  successor,  the  Peninsular  and 
Independent  Medical  Journal^  he  made 
numerous  case  reports,  but  his  sole  ori^- 
nal  work  was  a  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  dislocation  of  the  hip,  carried  out  on 
the  cadaver.  This  work  remained  his 
chief  surgical  hobby,  and  he  insisted  on 
die  correct  surgical  principle  of  intelli- 
gent, gentle  manipulation  for  reduction 
of  the  dislocated  hip  as  opposed  to  the 


crude,  forciUe  traction  used  by  his  sur- 
gical predecessors.  Gunn's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  medicine  was  his  teaching. 
By  his  insistence  that  medicine  should 
be  treated  as  a  science  he  aided  in  raising 
the  standard  of  medical  educatkm  and 
practice. 

After  Gunn's  resignation,  William 
Warren  Greene  C55s*))  of  Boston,  was 
appointed  JPtofossor  of  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Surgery  in  1867,  but  he  served 
for  only  a  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Frands  Lehnnte  Lyster  ('58, 
'60m,  A.M.  '61).  Dr.  Lyster  also  served 
for  only  one  year,  since  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  give  up  a  good  practice  in 
Detroit  to  rewie  in  Ann  Arbor,  as  was 
necessitated  by  a  new  ruling  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  but  he  returned  some 
time  later  and  for  two  years  had  charge 
of  the  Department  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Alpheus  Bcnning  Crosby  (Dartmouth 
'53,  A.M.  and  M.D.  ibid.  '56),  whose 
father.  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  at  one  time  held 
the  professorship  of  suigery  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  followed  I.ystcr,  first  as 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  1 869  and  the  next 
year  as  Professor.  Crosby  had  previously 
taught  surgery  at  the  Univernty  of  Ver- 
mont  and  had  become  an  intimate  friend 
of  its  president,  James  B.  Angell,  whose 
correspondence  with  him  concerning  the 
Regents'  offer  of  the  Michigan  pren- 
dency  to  Angell  was  amusing  and  in- 
structive {Vermont  to  Michigan,  pp.  167- 
68,  216-19).  Though  Angell  decided  to 
accept  the  Michigan  offer,  Crosby  re- 
signed his  Michigan  post  in  1871  to  take 
the  chair  of  surgery  at  Dartmouth  made 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  his  father. 
Dr.  Crosby  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
with  the  reputation  of  bang  one  of  the 
best  teachers  and  soigeoos  of  his  years 
in  the  countr>\ 

Dr.  Reuben  Peterson,  in  hb  account 
of  University  Hospital,  recorded  a  legend 
concerning  Dr.  Crasfay,  who  is  said  to 
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have  asked  the  facult\'  to  reduce  his  lec- 
ture and  quiz  hours,  for  he  felt  he  could 
use  his  uid  the  students*  time  more 
profitably.  This  wis  rank  heresy,  ac- 
cording to  Peterson,  and  tJie  request  was 
refused,  whereupon  Crosby  promptly  re- 
signed. The  Regents  obvioiMly  felt  that 
the  way  to  teach  m^licine  was  almost 
entirely  bv  the  spoken  word,  and  many 
years  were  to  elapse  before  a  more  well- 
rounded  system  became  firmly  estab- 
lished. During  his  incumbency,  Crosby, 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  committee  on 
the  Hospital,  signed  the  tirst  annual  re- 
port of  the  Hospital  to  the  Regents. 

Theodore  Andrews  McGraw  ('59, 
M,D.  Columbia  '63,  LL.D.  Michigan 
'05),  of  Detroit,  followed  Crosbv  as  Lec- 
turer in  Surgery.  His  work  in  the  little 
Chemical  Lalxwatory  in  the  University 
had  turned  his  interest  toward  scientific 
studies,  and  this  interest  led  him  eventu- 
ally to  complete  his  medical  education  at 
the  University  of  Bona.  After  a  period  of 
service  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
War  he  returned  to  Detroit  and  helped 
found  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  in 
1869.  The  inadequacy  of  hospital  facili- 
ties in  the  University  led  to  his  with- 
drawal from  the  faculty  when  he  had  de- 
livered but  one  course  of  lectures.  His 
subsequent  career  was  highly  distin- 
guishai,  and  he  became  a  national  figure 
because  of  his  pioneer  work  in  abdominal 
surgery,  particularly  intestinal  anasto- 
mosis. An  address  which  he  delivered  be- 
fore the  section  of  sui^ery  and  anatomy 
of  the  American  Meiiical  Association  in 
1 89 1,  concerning  the  use  of  the  elastic 
ligature  in  the  surgery  of  the  intestines, 
gave  him  an  international  reputation. 
His  success  in  teaching  is  attested  by  the 
large  number  of  able  men  who  obtained 
from  him  their  early  training  and  their 
enthuMasm  for  surgery,  and  by  die  aU 
most  idolatrous  worship  they  had  for 
him.  He  always  advocated  longer  and 
more  careful  training  for  surgeons  and 


condemned  the  attempt  to  operate  with- 
out sufiicient  training  and  education.  He 
died  in  Detroit  in  1921  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 

The  succession  of  short  tenures  in  the 
chair  of  surgery  ended  with  the  calling  of 
Donald  Maclean  (M.D.  and  CM.  E&i- 
one  of  the  most  notable  per- 
sonalities and  teachers  to  serve  the  Uni- 
versity in  this  position.  He  was  born  at 
Seymour,  Canada,  in  1839.  His  educa- 
tion was  varied  ;after  at  tendingOliphant's 
School  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  from 
1845  to  1 85 1,  he  completed  his  pre- 
coUege  education  in  Canada.  He  entered 
Queen's  University  at  Kingston,  On- 
tario, in  1855,  but  left  two  years  later  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Fdinburgh  Uni- 
versity Medical  College.  There  he  was, 
for  a  period,  asMStant  to  Syme,  then  one 
of  the  worid*s  renowned  surgeons,  and 
he  became  acquainted  with  Lister  and  his 
work. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1863, 
Maclean  entered  the  Union  Army  as  as- 
sistant surgeon  and  served  creditably 
until  1864,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  dinical  sui^ery  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeoos  at 
Queen's  College,  Ontario — a  position 
which  he  left  five  years  later  because  of 
ill-health.  After  maintaining  a  private 
practice  in  Kingston  for  a  few  years  he 
accepted  appointment  as  Lecturer  on 
Surgery  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1872.  In  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
but  thirty-four  years  old,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  professorship  of  surgery. 

He  was  a  man  of  spare  build  and 
average  height,  with  sandy  hair,  blue 
eyes,  rapid  movement,  and  a  kindly  and 
magnetic  personality.  His  manner  was, 
however,  markedly  fluid  and  volatile  and 
made  him  staunch  friends  of  some  and 
bitter  enemies  of  others.  He  had  no  8ym> 
pathy  for  quackery.  His  antipathy  for 
homeopathic  medicine,  which  was  gain- 
ing marked  headway  in  Michigan,  as  in 
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other  sections  of  the  country,  was  ao 

violent  that  when  that  system  was  recog- 
nized by  the  University  and  a  homeo- 
pathic school  was  established,  the  alter- 
cations in  University  faculty  meetings 
were  in  part  not  printable.  Even  though 
Maclean  did  not  live  to  sec  the  downfall 
of  the  homeopathic  system,  the  tact  that 
it  is  no  longer  taught  in  the  Univemty  is 
a  tribute  to  his  foresight. 

Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  a  student  of 
Maclean's  at  Michigan,  said: 

Maclean  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  vigorous, 
not  a  fluent  speaker,  but  a  forceful  one,  and 

one  of  the  \ic$t  surgeons  of  hi-;  gencrntion  and 
day.  He  was  a  fine  diagnostician  and  a 
courageous,  sldlUul,  and  conadenrious  op- 
erator. 

In  my  Junior  year  at  Ann  Arbor,  Maclean 
was  trying  out  the  merit  of  the  carbolic  acid 
vpny  which  Lister  had  introduced  to  pre- 
vent surgical  infection.  From  it  he  developed 
a  toxic  absorption  of  carbolic  acid,  with 
bloody  urine  and  rdated  manifestations,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
several  weeks.  Thereafter,  the  carbolic  add 
spray  was  discontinued,  but  he  was  always 
cleanly  in  his  work,  and  one  could  see  that 
he  had  early  Lislerean  principles  in  mind. 
....  As  I  progressed  in  surgery  after  leaving 
Ann  Arbor,  and  attending  schools  and  clinics 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  realized  more 
and  more  fully  that  Maclean  was  an  out- 
standing surgical  teacher,  ^jetter,  Jan.  19^ 
>937>  to  Dr.  Fkederick  A.  Cdler.) 

This  description  of  his  teacher  by  one  of 
the  eminent  surgeons  of  the  century  indi- 
cates Maclean's  great  worth. 

Maclean  was  not  an  investigator,  and 
his  numerous  pubticntions  were  dinical 
observations  only.  However,  at  the 
author's  request,  he  brought  out  an 
American  edition  of  Syme's  Surgery 
(1866)  which  was  well  received  in  this 
country. 

After  serving  the  University  for  seven- 
teen years  he  attempted  to  have  the 
dinical  departments  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment moved  to  Detroit.  When  this 


proved  unsuccessful,  he  resigned  to  b^ 
gin  the  practice  of  surgery  in  that  city. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  surgeon-in-chief 
for  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroads.  During  this  period  he 
hastened  the  evolution  of  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society  from  a  mere  con- 
vention with  political  methods  into  a 
society  for  mutual  instruction  and  sden- 
tific  betterment.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  he  again  entered  mili- 
tary service  and  for  the  war's  duration 
was  stationed  at  OU  Point  Comfort,  Vlr- 
ginia,  as  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Madean's  real  worth  to  the  school  and 
to  the  medkal  profession  may  be 
summed  up  in  die  words  of  W.  J.  Mayo: 

I  have  always  been  very  happy  that  I  had 

the  privilege  of  attending  the  IJniversiry  of 
Michigan,  and  I  cherish  the  nieinories  of  my 
association  with  the  men  of  the  faculty. 
Especially  do  T  recall  witli  gratitude  and  af- 
fection Donald  Maclean,  who  stimulated  and 
sustained  my  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the 
science  and  art  of  surgery.  (Letter,  Jan.  29^ 
*937>     I^""'  iredcrick  A.  Coller.) 

Maclean  was  followed  by  Charles 
Beylard  Guerard  De  Nancr^de  (M.D. 
Pennsylvania  '69,  M.D.  Jeflferson  Medi* 
cal  College  '83,  A.B.  hon.  Pennsylvania 
'92  [as  of  the  class  of  1868],  A.M.  hon. 
Michigan  '93,  LL.D.  Michigan  '19).  De 
Nancrdde  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1847.  His  grandfather  first  came  to  this 
countr)'  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  French 
Army  under  Rochambeau.  He  went  back 
to  France,  but  returned  to  this  continent 
in  1785.  Because  of  the  intense  republi- 
can feeling  at  that  time,  he  dropped  the 
"de"  from  his  name,  but  it  was  restored 
by  his  grandson  about  1905,  when  the 
University  Calendar  first  gave  the  name 
of  Charles  De  NancrMe. 

His  early  life  was  spent  in  a  cultured 
home,  and  his  early  education,  funda- 
mentally dasstcal,  was  acquired  in  pri- 
vate sdiods  in  Philaddphia.  He  at- 
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tended  a  militMy  academy  and,  after 

two  years  in  a  general  arts  and  science 
course  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, entered  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. He  began  his  teaching  career  while 
he  was  a  student  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  an  assistant  tn  physiology  in  me  Uni- 
versity and  also  in  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College.  After  a  year's  internship 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  he  b^an  general  practice 
in  that  city,  but  soon  entertained  a  de- 
cided preference  for  surgery.  Because  of 
his  interest  in  teaching  and  the  added 
prestige  associated  with  an  academic 
position,  he  served  as  assistant  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  at  his  alma  mater  for 
more  than  a  decade  after  1871,  and  later 
as  a  lecturer  on  regional  anatomy  and 
demonstrator  of  osteosyndesmokigy,  a 
position  he  hdd  until  h»  call  to  Michi- 
gan in  1889. 

He  was  the  first  surgeon  in  Philadel- 
phia to  operate  upon  patients  with  bullet 
wounds  of  the  stomach  and  intestines: 
his  results  were  good  considering  the 
han^caps  under  which  he  worked.  He 
also  pioneered  by  attempting  to  treat 
cortical  epilepsy  and  cortical  abscesses 
surgically  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  that 
city  to  remove  appendices  for  "inflam- 
mation of  the  boweL" 

In  addition  to  being  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  acted  as 
attending  surgeon  at  the  Episcopal  Hos- 
pital and  as  surgeon  and  clinical  lec- 
turer on  rectal  surgery  at  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  Hospital,  and  as  attending 
surgeon  at  Saint  Christopher's  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children.  For  the  year 
1871-72  he  was  chief  of  the  dinic  in  one 
of  the  eye  and  ear  services  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  at  the  Philadelphia 
Pcilycfinic,  where  he  later  was  made  an 
emeritus  professor  of  general  and  ortho- 
pedic surgery. 


DeNancrMe  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1889.  At  that  time  he  was  a  man  of 
forty-two  years,  described  by  contempo- 
raries {Mkh,  Alum.,  2j  [1911]:  571)  as 
being  spare  in  build,  jauntily  erect  in 
carnage,  nervously  quick  in  movement, 
meticulously  dressed,  and  overconsciotti 
of  his  own  rights  and  dignities,  and 
therefore  inclined  to  take  quick  offense  at 
even  fancied  slights.  These  qualities 
were  evident  in  his  teaching.  Hb  lectures 
conusted  largely  of  the  reiteration  of 
personal  experiences,  the  reading  of  his 
work,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  0/  Sur- 
gery,  and  tirades  against  certain  surgical 
practices  of  the  time.  He  firmly  believed 
that  inflammation  and  infection  were  the 
same.  He  championed  antiseptic  surgery 
during  the  early  years  of  tiie  Listeriaa 
era,  yet,  contrary  to  his  usual  renstance 
to  policy  changes,  quickly  accepted  the 
tenets  of  aseptic  surgery  when  they  were 
established. 

As  a  physician,  he  was  gentlemanly, 
hypersensitive,  highly  egocentric,  hy- 
persolicitous,  and  very  cautious  and  con- 
servative in  applying  surgery,  as  com- 
pared with  other  surgeons  of  his  time.  As 
a  surgeon,  he  was  very  careful  and 
meticulous,  and  he  had  a  fine  flair  for 
showmanship  when  being  watched  from 
the  gallery.  An  excdlent  diagnostician, 
he  opposed  the  then  common  dangerous 
practice  of  explorator\'  laparotomy  as  a 
diagnostic  measure,  a  practice  which  had 
come  into  vogue  as  soon  as  it  was  realized 
that  the  abdomen  could  be  relativdy 
safely  opened  under  aseptic  precautions. 

He  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
research.  His  investigations  in  a  lifetime 
were  meager;  they  conristed  of  a  minor 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  (log  and  studies  of  inflammation,  the 
sterilization  of  catheters,  tlie  etfects  of 
missiles,  and  the  effiects  of  blood4etting. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  use  or  fit  the 
surgical  laboratory  as  a  center  for  purely 
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scientific  investigations;  for  him  it  was 
only  a  clinical  adjunct.  Of  his  volumi- 
nous clinical  writings  many  were  pub- 
lished in  various  surgical  systems  and 
cyclopedias,  but  added  little  to  the  fund 
of  modern  medical  knowledge.  His  two 
books,  The  Essentials  oj  Anatomy  (1887) 
and  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery 
(1889  and  1905),  enjoyed  only  local 
USI^e.  He  was,  however,  a  master  at  or- 
ganization. When  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  surgery  at  die  Univenity,  the  Hospi- 
tal ittalities  were  of  the  meanest  sort, 
as  viewed  by  modern  eyes.  Only  make- 
shift frame  barracks,  without  an  operat- 
ing room,  instruments,  or  nurses,  were 
aviulable.  Plans  fat  a  new  hospital  had 
been  made,  however,  and  late  in  189T  the 
building  later  known  as  West  Hospital 
WHS  completed.  Thtt  bdkling  was  wdl 
planned  and  well  appointed  fin*  the  time. 
The  nursing  school  was  organized  in 
1892.  With  these  improvements,  De 
Nancr^e  set  up  an  efficient  department, 
which,  beddcs  afibrding  much  better 
care  to  patients,  provided  mOTC  ade- 
quate training  of  students. 

His  career  paralleled  that  of  Dr. 
Alpheus  Crosby  in  diat  they  hdkl  the 
chairs  of  surgery  at  Dartmouth  and  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  simultane- 
ously, the  necessary  lectures  in  New 
Hampshire  being  i^ven  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  L^niversity  of  Michigan  was 
not  m  session.  De  Nancr^e  held  the 
profesacmhip  of  sui^ery  at  Dartmoudi 
from  1900  until  19x3,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  emeritus  professorship  m 
chat  institution. 

In  1904  De  Nancride's  title  was 
lengdiened  to  indicate  his  directorship  of 
the  surgical  clinic.  His  teaching  career  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  ended  with 
his  appointment  as  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  1917.  The  scholastic  honors 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  schools  in 
which  he  taught  gave  proof  of  the  excel- 


lent quality  of  his  work.  He  was  active 
in  both  local  and  national  medical  so- 
cieties and  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Surgical  Association  in  1908. 
During  the  war  with  Spain  he  saw  duty 
in  Cuba  as  a  chief  surgeon.  United  States 
Army  major,  1 898,  and  was  later  recom- 
mended for  the  rank  of  Inevet  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Records  of  De  NancrMe's  family  life 
are  sketchy.  He  married  Alice  Howard 
Dunnington,  of  Baltimore,  in  1872,  and 
nine  children  were  bom,  of  whom  five 
survived.  His  outside  interests  included 
music,  sketching,  and  athletics.  It  is  said 
that  die  women  of  De  Nancrdtfe's  family 
did  more  to  popularize  athletics  at  the 
University  than  did  all  of  the  student 
body  and  the  faculty.  As  the  first  faculty 
women  regularly  to  attend  athtedc 
events  they  made  themselves  interesting 
subjects  for  gossip.  In  time,  however,  at- 
tendance at  student  contests  lost  its 
social  stigma. 

Otoe  of  his  greatest  disappointments 
came  in  19 17,  when  he  hoped  to  have  an 
active  role  in  the  United  States  Army 
during  World  W^ar  I;  this  was  not  to  be. 
He  was  nevertheless  appointed  major  in 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  in 
April,  1917,  which  somewhat  softened 
the  blow  to  his  pride.  His  last  years  were 
relatively  inactive.  He  died  in  Detroit  in 
1 92 1,  leaving,  as  do  most  phyddans, 
little  tangible  evidence  of  the  great 
service  he  had  rendered  to  humanity. 

Because  of  the  chaotic  events  coinci- 
dent with  our  participation  in  World 
War  I,  no  outstanding  figure  could  be 
found  immediately  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  De  Nancrdde's  retirement. 
Cyrenus  Garritt  Darling  ('8irw),  then 
Professor  of  Clinical  Oral  Surgery  in  the 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  department,  bu^ 
according  to  unwritten  report,  the  ap- 
pointment, when  made,  was  understood 
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to  be  effective  only  until  an  individual  of 
national  reputation  could  be  found. 

Dr.  Darling  was  bom  m  Bethel,  New 
York,  in  1S56.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Bethel  and  an  academy  at 
Monticello,  New  York.  After  several 
years  of  private  practice  he  returned  to 
the  Medical  Department  and  served  as 
an  assistant  to  the  chair  of  surgery  from 
1889  until  1892,  when  he  was  appointed 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery.  Though  he  re- 
entered private  practice  in  the  eariy 
nineties  and  also  was  engaged  in  com- 
miinit\^  arfairs,  serving  as  mayor  in  1895, 
he  contmucd  to  teach  m  the  University 
for  many  years,  not  only  in  the  Me<tical 
Department,  but  also  in  the  Dental  Col- 
lege. His  memliership  in  the  dental 
faculty,  begun  with  his  appointment  as 
Lecturer  of  Oral  Pathology  and  Oral 
Surgery  in  1892,  continued  until  his  re- 
tirement in  T926.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  professorship  ol  clinical  oral  surgery 
in  the  Cdlege  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1905, 
and  from  1 903  to  1 907  was  Acting  Dean. 
In  the  Medical  Department  he  was 
Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery  from  1 896  to 
1906  and  Lecturer  on  Genitourinaiy 
Surgery  from  1899  until,  in  1906,  this 
subject  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Ira  Dean 
Loree  ('oim),  who  for  the  past  three 
years  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  de- 
portment. Darling  was  Clinical  Jhiofes- 
sor  of  Surgery  from  1905  to  1914  and 
dropped  the  last  of  his  previous  minor 
positions  in  the  department  in  1907 
(Medical  School  Announcement^  1 906-8) . 
His  success  in  surgical  correction  of  cleft- 
palate  and  hare-lip  cases  was  com- 
mended in  the  Report  oj  the  University 
ffospstai  for  1908,  in  which  the  Hospitd 
superintendent  drew  attention  to  the 
University's  facilities  for  teaching  the 
combined  skills  of  dentistry  and  surgery 
for  relieving  complicated  fractures  of  the 
jaw  and  facild  bones  as  well  as  oral  de- 
formities. 

Darling  was  selected  to  serve  as  tem- 


porar}'  head  of  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery in  1912,  during  De  Nancr^e's  ab- 
sence on  leave.  In  1914  he  was  made  fiill 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment and  at  about  the  same  time 
became  Professor  of  Oral  Suigery  in  the 
College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

All  of  Darling's  professional  life  was 
spent  in  Ann  Arbor.  He  contributed  little 
to  medical  literature;  his  main  concern 
was  his  own  practice.  As  a  surgeon  he 
was  competent  but  not  brilliant,  and  his 
diagnostic  abilities,  though  outstanding, 
left  very  little  impression  on  his  con- 
temporaries. He  had  no  great  interest  in 
teaching,  although  his  nncertty  and 
operative  skill  impressed  his  students 
over  many  years.  He  was  idolized  by  his 
few  personal  assistants,  but  his  strong 
individualistic  ideas  kept  him  from  con*- 
tact  with  world  progress  in  surgery  and 
made  him  a  strong  local  rather  than  a  na- 
tional hgure.  He  was  the  product  of  his 
time — a  great  individualist  with  the 
provincialism  of  the  clinical  groups,  then 
overshadowed  by  the  preclinical  depart- 
ments, and  constantly  on  the  defensive 
but  lacking  the  material  or  the  support 
with  which  to  fight.  He  had  the  req)ect 
of  all  and,  in  the  light  of  his  times,  ac- 
complished much  as  a  person,  for  which 
he  received  much  k>cal  acclaim.  His  per- 
sonality was  rather  Strong.  Occasionally, 
patients  whom  he  treated  return  to  the 
clinic,  and  their  first  inquiry  is  frequently 
concerning  Dr.  Darling. 

During  his  administration  no  changes 
were  made  in  the  organization  or  teach- 
ing practices  of  the  department.  He  re- 
signed from  the  medical  faculty  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor 
in  1 91 9.  A  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Michigan  State  Medical  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  Washtenaw  County 
Medical  Society  and  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Medical  Qub,  he  was  preoccupied  with 
surgery  alone;  as  far  as  is  known,  except 
for  temporary  participation  in  local  poli- 
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tics,  he  had  few  outside  pursuits.  He  died 
at  Ann  Arbor,  April  21,  19J3. 

Darling  was  succeeded  by  Cabot 
(Harvard  '94*  MJ>.  iM.  '98,  LL.D. 

Queen's  University  [Belfast]  '25),  a  man 
in  part  responsible  lor  the  present  nota- 
ble xepatatkm  held  by  the  Department 
of  Surgery.  Bom  in  1871  at  Beverly 
Farms,  Massachusetts,  to  James  Elliot 
and  Elizabeth  (Dwight)  Cabot,  Hugh 
Cabot  enjoyed  die  benefits  of  an  enviitm- 
ment  wlUch  was  conducive  to  the  Aill 
development  of  the  individual's  innate 
capabilities.  In  1900,  two  years  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  at  the 
Baptist  Hospital  in  Boston,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  nineteen  years.  He  be- 
came an  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hoqntal  in  1902  and 
shortly  thereafter,  surgeon,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1919.  He  also 
served  at  Harvard,  hrst  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  suigery  for  eight  years  and 
later,  in  1919,  as  a  clinical  professor  of 
surgery;  between  1916  and  1919  he  held 
a  commission  of  honorary  lieutenant 
ookmel  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

He  came  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan with  a  greater  previous  experience 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 

his  philosophy  concerning  educational 

methods  embodied  many  advanced  ideas 
only  now  being  generally  applied.  He 
was  a  good  surgeon,  but  lacked  interest 
in  technique.  In  his  specialty,  urology, 

he  was  widely  known  and  respected.  Be- 
cause of  his  great  analytic  ability,  his 
associates  considered  him  an  unusually 
skilled  diagnostician.  His  relation  to  the 
Hospital  patients  was  not  intimate,  yet 
those  who  knew  him  never  forgot  him. 
He  believed  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  his  candor  and  sincerity,  ohm  ex- 
pressed in  homely  simile,  set  a  precedent 
which  still  influences  the  relations  of 
stati  and  patients.  He  greatly  admired 


directness  and  efficiency,  and  his  ag- 
gressiveness and  seeming  lack  of  tact 
made  many  enemies  of  erstwhile  ad- 
mirers. His  lectures  to  the  students  were 
excellent.  His  use  of  double  negatives 
and  of  simple,  earthy  figures  of  speech 
and  allegories  served  admirably  to  em- 
phasize  certain  points  and  made  his  dis- 
courses vivid  and  interesting. 

His  greatest  attribute,  a  keen  judg- 
ment of  men,  is  probably  responsiUe  for 
the  imprint  he  left  on  the  Medical 
School.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  unknown  young 
men  who,  he  felt,  had  great  capabilities, 
and  these  men  and  their  sssistants  have 
given  the  present  Department  of  Surgery 
an  enviable  national  and  international 
reputation,  furthermore,  they  are  at 
{Mesent  in  the  most  productive  phase  of 
their  careers,  and  their  active  influence 
will  probably  be  felt  for  "years  to  come. 
During  the  period  of  his  service  to  the 
University,  die  new  Hospital  was  con- 
structed and  occupied.  One  of  the  tasks 
which  he  admirably  performed  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery.  He  believed  that  die  organize^ 
tion  should  serve  three  purposes — the 
care  of  the  ill,  the  teaching  of  students 
and  interns,  and  original  investigation. 
As  he  considered  the  first  two  of  greater 
importance,  the  third  was  in  great  part 
neglected,  and  although  a  fairly  large 
number  of  clinical  observations  by  staff 
members  were  published  during  his  ad- 
ministration, these  contained  no  funda. 
mental  contributions  to  medic:i!  science. 

His  ideas  concerning  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  a  medical  school  differed 
somewhat  from  those  prevailing  at  the 
University,  and  when  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School  in  1921  he 
strove  to  have  his  ideas  adopted.  They 
were  tried,  but  later  were  thought  to  bie 
inferior  to  the  system  previously  used. 
At  present  it  seems  that,  could  a  com- 
promise have  been  possible,  the  more  de- 
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sirable  features  of  his  plan  of  require- 
ments might  have  been  retained. 

It  was  Cabot's  opinion  that  the  part- 
time  medical  professor  was  often  forced 
to  slight  his  teaching  assignments  be- 
cause of  the  press  of  private  practice, 
aiid  he  considered  it  imperative  for  the 
good  of  the  students  and  of  the  Ho8|ntal 
that  the  chairs  he  held  hy  full-time  pro- 
fessors. The  inabihrv  of  the  common- 
wealth to  provide  adequate  salaries  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  income  from 
private  practice  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  men  of  the  desired  caliber  on  the 
full-time  basis,  however,  and  this  pro- 
gram was  therefore  (Warded,  even 
though  everyone  now  conaidos  the 
fundamental  principle  sound. 

In  1930,  after  eleven  years  of  active 
service  to  the  University,  Cabot  le. 
signed.  Portly  thereafter  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  at  the  Mayo  clinic  and 
profiessor  of  surgery  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Frederick  Amasa  CoUer  (B.S.  and 
Ph.G.  South  Dakota  State  College  '06, 
M.S.  ibid.  '08,  M.D.  Harvard  '12)  left 
private  practice  in  Los  Angeles  to  come 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  in  I920  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery-  while 
Cabot  held  the  chair.  CoUer  was  born  in 
Brookmgs,  South  Dakota,  in  1887.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Brookings 
and  the  South  Dakota  State  College, 
where,  in  addition  to  completing  the 
regular  collegiate  science  course,  he  did 
a<hranced  work  in  biochemistry.  He  was 
an  intern  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  from  lgT2  to  I9I4  and  resident 
surgeon  during  the  year  1914-15.  After 
completing  his  formal  training,  he  en- 
tered the  Harvard  unit  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps  and  saw  service  over- 
seas with  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
of  the  British  Expedtionary  Force  in 
191 5  and  1916.  With  the  entry  of  die 
United  States  into  the  war  he  was  com- 
missioned a  captain  in  the  Medical 


Corps  of  the  United  States  .Army  and  in 
1917  was  promoted  to  major,  a  commis- 
sion which  he  held  on  discluu^. 

Having  come  to  the  University  as  an 
.Assistant  Professor,  he  was  successively 
advanced;  he  became  Professor  of  Sur- 
ger>'  in  1926  and  after  Cabot's  resigna- 
tion was  asked  to  assume  his  present 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Surgery. 

Development  or  specialization. — 
By  1900  the  techniques  of  modem  sur- 
gery were  formulated,  and  with  ever- 
increasing  speed  the  new  science  was  ap- 
plied to  the  old  art.  The  scope  of  sui^ry 
became  too  indusive  for  any  one  ind^ 
vidual  to  comprehend,  and  through  the 
limitation  of  endeavor,  specialization  de- 
veloped. De  Nancrede  had  a  catholicity 
of  mterest;  he  carried  out  operations  on 
the  ey^  on  abdominal  oigans,  and  on 
bones  and  joints — in  fact,  on  every  part 
and  system  of  the  body.  Ophthalmology 
and  otolaryngology  were  die  fint  sub- 
divisions of  surgery  in  which  special 
courses  were  developed,  and  even  before 
Maclean's  administration  these  were  en- 
trusted to  a  separate  department,  which 
was<Uvided  in  1904.  Genitourinarv^  sur- 
gcn,'  next  received  special  consideration 
within  the  department,  first  under  the 
chai^  of  Dr.  Darling  from  1899  to  1906 
and  then  under  the  charge  of  Eh".  Loree. 
De  NancrMe  and  Darling  were  inter- 
ested in  the  acute  and  chronic  lesions  of 
bones  and  joints,  and  eventually  most  of 
the  work  now  dassified  as  ordiopedics 
was  given  to  the  supervision  of  Charles 
I^e  Washhiirne  ('08m),  under  whose 
charge  an  active  organization  devoted  to 
this  specialty  was  developed  within  the 
department.  The  fields  of  qiedalization 
have  never  been  sharply  circumscribed, 
but  have  been  developed  in  accordance 
with  the  bent  and  eneigy  of  individuals. 
Darling,  closely  affiliated  as  he  was  with 
the  school  known  until  1927  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  stimulated  and 
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gave  opportunity  to  Chalmers  John 
Lyons  ('98^,  D.D.Sc.  '11)  in  the  field  of 
oral  and  fiunomaxillary  surgery,  and  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  has  remained 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  professor  ofotal 
surgery  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Neurological  surgery  was  conducted 
by  the  general  surgeons  until  1916,  when 
it  was  assigned  to  Max  Minor  Peet  ('c8, 
A.M.  '10,  'lom,  M.Ed.  hon.  Michigan 
State  Normal  College  '34).  Dr.  Peet  had 
interned  in  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Hospiral  and  had  later  served  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  as 
an  assistant  to  Dr.  Charles  Frazer,  one 
of  the  pioneer  neurological  magpon^  of 
this  country.  He  spent  three  years  there 
in  study  and  investigation  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  alma  mater  to  become  a 
member  of  the  staflF.  As  the  opportuni- 
ties for  work  in  his  special  fid^  incraued, 
he  limited  himself  to  it  more  and  more, 
until,  in  1925,  the  section  of  neurological 
surgery  was  formed;  thereafter  he  de- 
voted his  entire  attention  to  this  spe- 
cialty. 

In  1930  Edgar  Adoiph  Kahn  (fi.S. 
Med.  '24,  '14m)  joined  him  in  thbirarfc, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  their  accom- 

plishments  the  t^-pes  of  disease  treated 
and  the  number  of  patients  have  steadily 
increased  until  the  University  section  of 
neurological  surgery  is  one  of  the  most 
active  of  such  units  in  the  country.  From 
Dr.  Peet*  and  Dr.  Kahn  and  their  asso- 
ciates have  come  many  original  contribu- 
tions, the  most  notable  of  which  have 
been  studies  on  hypertension,  on  surgical 
methods  for  the  abolition  of  pain,  and  on 
the  treatment  of  brain  abscess  and  of 
subdural  hematoma. 

Dr.  Cabot  was  primarily  interested  in 
genitourinarx'  surgery,  being  an  out- 
standing authority  in  that  field  as  well 
as  in  general  Surgery  and  medical  educa- 
tiim.  He  continued  and  developed  this 
specialty  during  his  years  with  the  Medi- 

*  Died  March  a;,  1949. 


cal  School,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
section  of  the  Department  of  Surgery 
devoted  to  it  received  naticmal  recog- 
nition. Reed  Miller Nesbit  (Stanford 
M.D.  iifiJ.  '24)  came  to  the  department 
as  an  assistant  resident  in  1925.  After 
training  for  five  years  in  general  surgery 
he  became  associated  with  Cabot,  and 
upon  Cabot's  departure  in  1930  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  this  subdepartment. 
Through  Nesbit's  energy,  skill  in  organi- 
zation, and  abiding  interest,  the  section 
in  genitourinary'  surgery  has  grown  in 
importance  and  usefulness.  Among  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  urology  made  by  him  and  his 
associates  are  significant  studies  con- 
cerning the  surgical  treatment  of  prosta- 
tism, anesthesia  in  this  branch  of  sur- 
gery, cystometry,  the  relatim  of  urology 
to  endocrinology,  and  problems  of  renal 
and  bladder  functions.  Nesbit's  insist- 
ence upon  long,  fundamental  training  of 
his  students  and  associates  before  £eir 
entering  on  specialization  has  been  in- 
fluential in  the  firm  establishment  of  this 
branch  of  surgery. 

As  mentioned,  an  organization  for  in- 
struction in  bone  and  joint  surgery  was 
built  up  within  the  department  by  Dr. 
Washbume.  He  began  this  work  in  191 1, 
when  orthopedics  was  introduced  into 
the  course  on  special  sufgery.  He  re- 
signed in  1920  to  take  up  private  prac- 
tice, and  I^Roy  Charles  Abbott  (M.D. 
California  '14),  an  appointee  of  Cabot's, 
undertook  the  supervision  of  the  section 
in  orthopedic  surger\\  Dr.  Abbott  had 
served  as  intern  in  the  University  of 
California  Hospital  and  later  had  taken 
special  training  in  <»thopedic  surgery  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  HospitaL 
Upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  he  became  a  (X)nsultant  in 
orthopedic  surgery.  He  served  actively 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France  and  England  and  after  the 
termmation  of  hostilities  spent  a  year  of 
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further  study  with  Sir  Harold  Stiles  in 
the  Untvcrut^  of  Editibufg^.  Under  his 

energetic  leadership  the  scope  and  ttze  of 

the  bone  and  joint  section  and  its  impor- 
tance as  a  teaching  unit  rapidly  in- 
creased. Student  interest  was  aroused, 
and  many  young  men  who,  stimulated 
by  the  accomplishments  of  Abbott  and 
his  predecessors,  entered  this  held  of 
surgery  have  made  important  additions 
to  the  knowledge  concerning  it.  When 
the  Shrine  hospitals  for  crippled  children 
were  developed,  in  1923,  Abbott  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  chief  surgeon  to  the 
Mother  Shrine  Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  He 
was  succeeded  at  the  University  by  Carl 
Egbert  Badgley  ('17,  'igiw),  whose  pro- 
iMsional  skill  and  alert  and  progressive 
attitude  brought  about  not  only  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  orthopedic  section, 
but  also  a  marked  increase  in  its  impor- 
tance as  a  socoeisfttl  dtntc  and  educa- 
tional center.  In  the  late  twenties  the 
state-wide  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
crippled  child  threw  a  great  responsi- 
bility on  the  orthopedic  section,  which 
has  now  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  units  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Badgley  resigned  in  1929 
to  take  charge  of  ortiiopedics  in  tlie 
Henry  Focd  Hospital  in  Detroit,  and  for 
the  next  three  years  the  subdepartment 
was  under  the  charge  of  Vernon  Lewis 
Hart  ('24171),  associated  with  Mr.  Nor- 
man Leslie  Capener  (F.R.C.S.  '22),  who 
was  graduated  from  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's in  London  and  was  trained  in  sur- 
gery at  Michigan  also.  Badgley  returned 
to  reassume  charge  of  the  bone  and  j<nnt 
section  in  1932,  and,  by  enthusiasm  and 
skill,  he  has  developed  the  staff  in  this 
specialty  into  a  mature  group  with  fine 
traditions  and  of  the  widest  usefulness. 

The  subdivision  most  recently  formed 
within  the  department  is  the  section  of 
thoracic  surgery,  the  newest  surgical 
specialty.  Over  a  long  period,  such  opera- 
tions  on  the  chest  as  the  drainage  of 
empyema  and  the  drainage  of  lung  ab- 


scess had  occasionally  been  performed  in 
die  UnivefMty  Hosi^tat  Conrad  Geot^ 

('96,  '99111),  when  a  teaching  member  of 
the  department,  had  carried  on  experi- 
mental investigations  on  problems  of 
thoracic  surgery,  but  after  he  left  the 
University  for  private  practice  no  move 
studies  of  this  character  were  made. 

John  Alexander  (Pennsylvania  '12, 
A.M.  ibid,  'u,  M.D.  iUd.  't6,  Sc.D. 
hon.  ibid.  *4o)  came  to  the  department 
in  1920,  at  the  invitation  of  I>r.  Cabot, 
with  the  assignment  to  develop  a  clinic 
in  thoracic  surgery.  During  the  four 
years  since  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  surgical 
and  teaching  staff  of  that  scfaooL  For 
some  years  the  clinical  material  was 
scanty,  and  Alexander  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate,  study,  and  clarify 
the  problems  of  thoracic  surgery.  The 
publication  of  his  book.  The  Surgery 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  in  1925  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  the  subject  in  this 
country  and  «lm>ad.  In  January,  1927, 
the  first  thoracoplasty  for  tuberculosis  in 
the  state  was  performed  in  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients leferied  to  the  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment of  suij^cal  diseases  of  the  chest 
steadily  increased,  and  therefore,  in 
1928,  Alexander  limited  his  work  en- 
tirely to  thoradc  surgery.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  first  surgeon  to  confine  his  ef- 
forts to  this  field.  The  clinic  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  193 1  it  was 
found  advisable  to  augment  the  staff, 
and  Cameron  Haight  (California  '13, 
M.D.  Harvard  '26)  joined  the  faculty  to 
work  with  this  section.  Haight  had 
served  an  internship  in  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston  and  also,  for 
three  years,  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
surgical  department  of  Yale  Medical 
School. 

In  1927  an  arrangement  between  tiie 

University  and  the  Michigan  State  Sana- 
torium at  Howell  was  effected^  through 
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which  the  thoracic  surgery  staff  members 
became  consultants  to  the  Sanatorium, 
and  two  floors  added  to  the  Hoqntal  in 
19J0  and  1931  for  the  care  of  patients 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  provided 
excellent  clinical  facilities.  The  influence 
of  Alexander  and  his  associates  on  the 
development  of  this  specialty  has  been 
extremely  important  in  surgical  circles 
throughout  the  world.  These  men  have 
been  picmeen  in  all  phases  of  thoracic 
surgery,  Haight  having  performed  the 
first  pneumonectomy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  second  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  their  graduate  stodents  are 
now  leaders  in  thjs  subject  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

With  the  development  of  special  tields 
in  surgery,  justifiaUe  because  of  die  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  to  advance 
knowledge  by  intensive  study  of  limited 
objectives,  the  activities  of  the  so-called 
general  surgeon  also  became  circum- 
scribed* The  field  remained  a  Jaige  one, 
nevertheless,  and  with  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  clinical  material  it  became 
necessary  to  divide  this  service  into  two 
sections.  In  1930  Henry  King  Ransom 
('20,  '23m,  M.S.  '34)  and  Eugene 
Breckenndge  Potter  ('25111)  were  given 
charge  of  these,  the  "red"  and  the  "blue" 
services. 

After  his  graduation  in  1923,  Ran- 
som's professional  trainmg  at  Michigan 
was  omdnued  by  an  internship  and  an 
assistant  residency  in  the  department. 
He  held  a  National  Research  Council 
fellowship  for  a  year  and  then  took 
graduate  work  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Returning  to  the  department,  he 
advanced  through  the  residency  and  an 
instructorship  and  was  made  Associate 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  1933. 

Dr.  Potter  also  continued  in  the  de- 
partment after  his  graduation,  eventu- 
ally becoming  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgery.  In  1936  he  left  to  become  diief 
surgeon  to  the  Virginia  Mason  HosfMtal 
and  Clinic  in  Seattle,  Washington,  an 


important  and  enviable  post.  His  place 
was  taken  by  Walter  Grierson  Maddock 
('24, 27m,  M.S.  '34),  who  in  1940,  at  the 
close  of  the  period  here  recorded,  was 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery.  As  under- 
graduate instruction  in  surgery  should 
be  largely  confined  to  the  fundiunentab 
of  the  subject,  which  are  still  in  the 
province  of  the  general  surgeon,  the 
teaching  load  of  this  part  of  the  depart- 
ment is  by  long  odds  the  heaviest  one. 
To  many  men  who  have  held  the  posi- 
tions of  resident  and  instructor,  the  de- 
partment is  indebted  for  sustaining  and 
carrying  on  undergraduate  instruction. 

Before  1910  the  arts  of  surgery  domi- 
nated surgical  practice.  Anatomy  and 
pathology  were  traditionally  the  profes- 
sional equipment  of  the  surgeon.  In  re- 
cent decades  it  has  been  increasingly 
recognized  that  physiology,  chemistry, 
and  bacteriology  are  likewise  of  funda- 
mental importance  and  that  surgery  can 
advance  only  if  this  ooDoept  is  kept  in 
mind. 

From  1920  to  1930  the  department 
grew  at  sudx  a  pace,  with  increasing  clini- 
cal loads  and  with  the  development  of 
true  specialization  and  of  new  teaching 
methods,  that  investigation  of  surgical 
problems  was  carried  on  only  in  a  frag- 
mentary way.  Since  then,  as  the  organi- 
zation has  become  stabilized,  it  has  been 
possible  to  maintain  a  program  of  more 
thorough  research  in  the  nimc  problems 
of  surgery.  Encouragement  and  financial 
aid  from  the  Rackham  Foundation  have 
helped  maintain  laboratories  for  many 
important  and  practical  studies,  princi- 
pally in  the  field  of  abnormal  metabolic 
conditions  of  patients  with  diseases  seen 
in  the  surgical  wards.  These  studies  are 
carried  on  by  young  surgeons,  in  succes- 
tton,  as  part  of  their  graduate  training, 
but  are  supervised  by  the  members  of  the 
permanent  staff.  The  departmental  pub- 
iicaticms  have  numbered  about  seventy  a 
jrear  since  the  introductian  of  this  policy. 

Gradvatb  trainxno.— Opportunities 
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for  advanced  training  in  surgery  and  its 
si>ecialtie8  were  available  in  the  depart- 
ment throttghout  the  administration  of 
De  Nancredc,  and  many  of  the  advanced 
studenrs  of  the  department  in  his  time 
are  now  outstanding  in  the  profession. 
Under  the  stress  of  advancing  medical 
opinion,  both  local  and  national,  Cabot 
was  enabled  to  mold  the  system  ot  gradu- 
ate training  into  modern  form,  i  he  na- 
tional boatds  of  all  surgical  specialties 
set  standards,  and  at  an  early  date  rhe 
departments  of  Otolaryngology,  C)ph- 
thahnology,  and  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy met  these  demands  by  ofiering 
residencies  leading  to  five  years  of  sound 
training  in  these  specialties.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery',  by  1930,  had  likewise 
adopted  a  pyramidal  system  of  graduate 
training  in  general  surger>'  and  in  each 
surgical  specialty  leading  to  certification 
by  a  national  board.  Certain  difficulties 
with  relation  to  advanced  training  in  the 
fundamental  medical  sciences  demanded 


by  these  boards  but  only  partly  available 
with  the  present  facilities  have  been  en- 
countered, and  not  all  these  difficulties 
have  been  overcome.  In  spifc  nf  this 
situation  the  graduate  training  now  of- 
fered in  surgery-  at  the  University  is  on  a 
high  plane  when  compared  with  that 
given  at  other  similar  training  centers 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  surgical 
staflF  is  proud  of  the  many  men  carrying 
on  the  highest  tjrpe  of  training  and  prac- 
tice in  every  part  of  the  nation  who  have 
been  trained  in  our  graduate  school  of 
surgery.  The  department  has  been  in  the 
ferefront  in  devdopbg  and  farmubtmg 
this  new  and  important  part  of  medical 
education. 

The  staff  may  now  justifiably  consider 
the  devdopment  of  the  department  in 
clinical  surger>',  in  undergraduate  teadi- 
ing,  in  research,  and  in  graduate  teaching 
worthy  of  the  high  standards  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

FaBOBaiCK  A.  CoLLEa 
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irN  1869,  almost  two  decades  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
^  Medicine  and  Surgery-  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  first  little  hospital  on  the 
campus  was  authoriaed.  The  idea  of 
utilizing  hospitals  as  centers  nf  clinical 
training  had  developed  slowly  in  this 
country,  although  bedside  hospital 
teaching  was  highly  advanced  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Germany  and  in  France. 

A  few  medical  schools,  notably  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Virginia,  arranged  to 
have  their  students  use  the  local  hospi- 
tals for  clinical  study,  but  a  report  by 
Professor  Cabell,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  reprinted  in  the  Femnsular 
Journal  of  Medidru,  maintained  that 
"the  plan  of  making  clinical  instruction 
follow,  instead  of  accompany,  elemen- 
tary teaching  is  so  obviously  the  natural 
and  efiective  plan,  that  all  our  better 
students  adopt  it  in  spite  of  the  absurd 
attempts  of  the  schools  to  impose  upon 
them  a  different  system"  {R.P.,  1837-64, 
p.  776). 

The  number  of  adequately  equipped 
hospitals  was  small,  and  the  difficulties 
of  mamtainmg  them  in  connection  with 
medical  schoob  seemed  at  that  dme  in- 
superable. The  schods  dwmselves,  for 
the  most  part  small  proprietary  institu- 
tions scattered  over  the  country,  were 
very  i*«ak  and  depended  abnost  entirely 
upon  student  fees  for  their  support.  In- 
struction was,  therefore,  almost  entirely 
by  lectures. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School,  then  called 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, the  few  patients  who  came  for 
treatment  to  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  gave  some  semblance  of  the  clini- 
cal instruction  advertised  in  the  /in- 
nouncement.  The  main  emphasis,  how- 


ever, was  on  didactic  instruction;  clinical 
instruction  was  in  practice  a  negligible 
part  of  the  program.  The  prevailing  lec- 
ture system  was  considered  the  only  ac- 
ceptable method  as  Car  as  work  in  the 
University  was  concerned.  Although  the 
desirability  of  actual  bedside  experience 
tor  the  young  physician  was  recognized, 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  such  instruction 
except  under  the  supervision  of  a  pre- 
ceptor— an  established  practitioner  with 
whom  the  young  doctor  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  asnstant. 

The  Regents,  not  unmindful  of  the  in- 
creasing public  demand  for  a  hospital,  in 
March,  1861,  asked  the  medical  faculty 
to  submit  a  plan  for  die  conversion  of 
one  of  the  faculty  residences  on  the 
campus  into  a  hospital.  The  faculty, 
however,  took  no  action,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  discharged  the  following 
June.  During  the  Civil  War,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  wounded  treated  in 
Army  hospitals,  the  public  became  more 
aware  of  die  neeA  for  hospitals.  The  Re- 
gents in  1864  considered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  hospital  in  Ann  Arbor, 
but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter,  > 
probably  because  the  end  of  the  war  was 
in  sight. 

After  1865  a  great  increase  in  medical 
school  enrollment  in  this  country  re- 
sulted in  further  agitation  both  for  bed- 
side hospital  instruction  and  for  expert 
care.  In  1868  the  medical  faculty  re- 
ported that  even  though  there  were  no 
hospital  facilities  available,  over  three 
hundred  patients,  more  than  six  times 
the  number  cared  for  in  any  previous 
year,  had  come  to  the  University  for 
consultation  and  help. 

In  1 868  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Internal 
Medicine,  headed  a  movement  in  the 
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American  Medical  Association  to  obtun 
more  clinical  instruction  in  American 
medical  schools.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts^ 
as  ^11  as  of  the  increasing  community 
demand  in  Ann  Arbor  for  a  hospital,  the 
faculty  finally  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
establish  a  hospital.  I'he  Regents  author- 
ised* in  1 869,  the  use  of  tiie  northeast 
fessorial  nodence  on  the  campus  for  that 
purpose,  at  a  total  expense  of  ^582.18  for 
necessary  changes.  This  building,  which 
aflbrded  room  for  about  twenty  beds9 
was  a  small  two^tory,  stucco  structure, 
with  two  rooms  on  each  floor  opening 
from  either  side  of  a  central  hall. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Vaughan,  this  little  hospital  was  "noth- 
ing more  than  a  receiving  home,  in  which 
patients  brought  in  for  the  clinics  could 
be  kept  befere  and  after  presentation  to 
the  cbss.  There  were  no  wards  and  noop- 
erating  or  dressing  rooms,  no  place  where 
students  might  receive  bedside  instruc- 
tion** (Vaughan,  A  Doctor's  Memories , 
pp.  197-98).  While  such  a  makeshift  was 
not  well  adapted  for  hospital  purposes,  it 
was  a  significant  beginning  because  it 
represented  a  most  important  landmark 
in  the  history  of  American  medicine — 
the  first  instance  of  a  university  owning 
and  controlling  a  hospital  in  connection 
with  its  own  medical  school.  The  Uni- 
versity Hospital  has  remained  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Regents  and  of 
the  Medical  School  and  has  provided 
teaching  facihties  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  I  University 
in  the  fall  of  1869,  Dr.  Abrani  Satrcr, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  submitted  a 
plan  for  the  management  of  the  new 
Hospital  which  indicated  that  the  fac- 
ulty proposed  to  utilize  all  of  the  pa- 
tients who  apphed,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
as  material  for  clinical  study.  This  rnk 
was  changed  later  at  the  insistence  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  state,  so  as  to 
exclude  as  far  as  possible  those  able  to 


pay  a  minimum  fee  for  professional 
services.  Nevertheless,  until  about  1910, 
all  who  entered  the  Hospital  did  so  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be 
used,  if  necessary,  for  teaching  purposes. 
The  charge  for  maintenance  was  to  be 
placed  at  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with 
the  avoidance  of  actual  loss.  This  was 
the  basis  of  a  long-standing  argument 
among  the  Regents,  who  insisted  that 
the  Hospital  be  self-supporting,  and  the 
dinical  faculty,  who  maintained  that  low 
hospital  charges  were  necessary  to  for- 
nish  the  maximum  amount  of  teaching 
material. 

The  Campus  Paviuon  Hospftal, 

1876-91. — The  original  little  campus 
residence  Hospital,  although  inadequate, 
served  its  purpose  by  demonstrating  that 
such  an  adcfition  to  the  facilities  of  the 
school  was  bodi  desirable  and  practica* 
ble.  Efforts  to  secure  a  legislative  ap- 
propriation for  a  larger  hospital  resulted 
in  1875  in  a  grant  of  ^8,000  for  an  en- 
larged University  Hospital,  contingent 
upon  a  contribution  of  f^,ooo  from  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor.  Within  a  year  the  new 
Hospital  was  opened.  It  provided  sixty 
beds  and  was  widdy  heralded,  although 
actually  r:!f}icr  a  sorr>'  affair,  judged  by 
modem  standards,  consisting  of  two 
frame  pavilions  1 14  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide,  which  extended  from  the  rear  of 
the  original  little  Hospital.  Without  a 
basement,  poorly  ventilated,  originally 
without  an  operating  room,  it  was  typi- 
cal of  the  era  and  was,  in  fact,  desiipied 
to  last  only  five  years. 

At  first  the  Hospital  had  been  kept 
open  only  six  months  of  the  year,  but 
eventually  special  support  from,  the  ^ 
legislature,  first  granted  in  1877,  per- 
mitted full-time  operation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, closed  ior  many  summer  periods 
during  the  succeeding  two  decades.  La 
1897  summer  operation  was  made  the 
condition  of  continuing  l^islarive  sup-' 
pore  for  the  Hospital. 
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The  Regents  directed  in  1878  that  one- 
filth  of  the  beds  available  be  assigned  to 
patients  of  dw  newly  created  Hoineo- 
pathic  faculty.  This  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  beds  to 
about  seventy.  In  1879  an  appropriation 
was  made  for  converting  another  resi- 
dence on  the  north  side  of  the  campus 
info  a  Homeopathic  hospital.  The  Uni- 
versity Hospital  thus  recovered  all  the 
ward  space  ia  the  original  pavilion  build- 
ing. At  diis  time  funds  were  granted  for 
further  expansion  and  for  the  building  of 
an  operating  amphitheater  and  of  a 
dining  room  and  kitchen  in  connection 
with  the  matron's  home.  In  1 881  an  ejre 
and  ear  ward  was  added — the  first  spe- 
cial ward  to  be  erected  as  a  separate 
building.  The  "older  [or  residence]  por- 
tion of  the  Hospital  [was]  occupied  by 
the  Resident  Physician,  Matrons,  and 
private  rooms  for  ver>'  sick  patients" 
1881-86,  pp.  223-24). 

This  enlarged  Hospital  remained  the 
center  of  clinical  instruction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surger>'  until 
1891,  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  clinics  which  were  gradu- 
ally developing  in  medicine  under  Dr. 
A.  B.  Palmer,  in  surgery  under  Dr. 
Donald  Maclean,  in  obstetrics  under  Dr. 
Edward  S.  Donster,  and  in  the  new  field 
of  eye  and  ear  service  under  Dr.  George 
E.  Frothingham.  After  1891  this  old 
campus  building  was  utilized  for  many 
years  by  the  Cdlege  of  Dental  Surgery 
before  it  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  Chemistry  Building. 

The  Catherine  Street  Hospital, 
1891-1925. — Throughout  almost  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  campus  Pavilion  Hospital, 
agitation  continued  for  better  hospital 
facilities.  It  was  not  until  1889,  however, 
when  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  onoe  more 
came  forward  with  a  contribution  of 
$25,oco  to  augment  an  appropriation  of 
150,000  by  the  legislature,  that  the  con- 
structioii  of  an  entirely  new  ho^tal  on 


Catherine  Street  was  made  possible.  This 
building,  completed  in  1891,  although  a 
great  improvement  over  the  tAA  Hos- 
pital, was  designed  before  hospital  archi- 
tecture had  become  a  specialty,  and 
there  were  many  architectural  faults, 
corrected  to  a  certain  extent  as  addi- 
tional buildings  were  added. 

Eventually,  the  old  Hospital  group, 
as  it  is  still  called,  comprised  a  congeries 
of  some  twenty  buildings,  large  and 
small.  Originally,  two  main  structures 
were  erected  on  the  site,  one  on  the  east 
for  the  Medical  Department  and  one  on 
the  west  for  the  more  recently  estab- 
lished and  smaller  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  which  demanded  facilities  equal 
to  those  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  The  small  heating  plant 
built  between  these  two  buildings  proved 
inadequate  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
Hospital,  and  a  larger  heating  plant  (the 
present  Wood  UtiUzation  Laboratory) 
was  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  group  in 
1897.  The  new  heating  plant  permitted 
the  alteration  and  extension  of  the  old 
building  which  was  remodeled  and  used 
continuously  as  a  home  for  nurses  Irom 
1898  until  GMi2en8  Hall  was  opened  m 
1925. 

When  the  new  Homeopathic  Hospital 
on  North  UniverMty  Avenue  was  occu- 
pied in  1900,  the  west  building  of  the 
Catherine  Street  group,  which  had  been 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  became  the 
Medical  Ward  of  the  University  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  Department  of  Surgery  took 
over  practically  the  entire  east  building, 
which  for  the  past  nine  years  had  been 
the  Univerrity  Hospital.  The  Sui)^ca] 
Ward,  the  Nurses*  Residence,  and  the 
Medical  Ward  were  then  connected  by 
corridors.  The  westernmost  of  these 
dirce  buildings,  the  first  Medical  Ward, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1927.  Some  of 
the  congestion  in  the  Hospital  was  re- 
lieved in  1896  by  the  erection  of  a  small 
office  building,  the  capacity  of  which  was 
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more  than  doubled  by  an  addition  made 
in  191 8. 

In  1901  Mn.  Love  Maria  Pdmer, 
widow  of  Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Palmer,  be- 
queathed ? 20,000  to  establish  a  special 
ward  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  and 
an  additional  |i  5,000  as  an  endowment 
for  its  support  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  free  beds.  This  building,  which  was 
opened  in  1904  and  formally  dedicated 
in  1907,  was  placed  direcdy  in  front  of 
the  nurses'  home  and  made  a  part  of  that 
building.  It  was  known  as  the  Palmer 
Ward  and  was  assigned  to  the  surgical 
and  medical  care  of  children.  Originally, 
it  provided  8ixr>'-four  beds.  As  few  chil- 
dren were  referred  to  the  Hospital  at 
first,  much  ot  the  new  wing  was  used  to 
house  nurses  and  to  accommodate  ffl*- 
temity  cases.  An  X>ray  laboratory  was 
set  up  in  the  basement. 

Upon  the  urgent  representations  ol  the 
heads  of  the  clinics  in  ophthalmology 
and  otolaryngology,  a  new  buikUng  to 
serve  as  an  eye  and  ear  ward  was  recom- 
mended by  tlic  Hospital  Committee  in 
1904.  It  was  not  until  1909,  however, 
that  $25,000  was  voted  by  the  Regents 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  equipment 
was  later  purchased  for  $9,000.  This 
ward  was  completed  in  19 10  and  was 
connected  with  die  main  building  by  a 
covered  passageway. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Hospital,  the 
question  of  contagious  diseases  was  al- 
ways serious,  and  pressure  from  the 
community'  for  a  contagious  disease  hos- 
pital speedily  developed.  Nevertheless, 
this  need  was  not  met  until  1897,  when 
a  small  building  north  of  the  new  Ho- 
meopathic Hospital,  formerly  a  laundry, 
was  converted  into  the  University's  first 
separate  contagious  disease  hospital. 
This  primirive  structure  could  accom. 
modate  only  the  few  patients  who  con- 
tracted contagious  diseases  while  in  the 
various  hospital  wards,  and  when  an 
^idemic  of  smallpox  devdoped  in  the 


cit>'  of  .Ann  Arbor  in  1908  patients  per- 
force were  isolated  m  another  hastily  pre- 
pared building. 

The  situation  did  not  improve  until 
1914,  when,  following  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  this  purpose  by  the  city,  a 
contagious  disease  hospital  was  bwult 
northeast  of  the  hospital  group.  Two 
houses  which  had  been  moved  near  the 
Hospital  and  designed  originally  for  pa- 
tients tridi  oiMitagjous  (Useases  were 
never  used  far  that  purpose,  but  were 
soon  taken  over  as  housing  ior  mater- 
nity patients. 

A  separate  building  finr  eadi  oon- 
tagious  disease  was  out  of  the  question 
because  the  expense  of  separate  units 
would  have  been  about  four  times  the 
amount  voted  by  the  city.  A  hospital  in 
Pkovidence,  Rhode  Island,  had  under- 
taken the  treatment  of  a  variety  of  con- 
tagious diseases  under  one  roof,  how- 
ever, and  such  a  hospital,  40  by  100  feet, 
was  designed  by  J.  H.  Marks,  then 
Superintendent  of  the  University  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Department.  A  nurse 
was  sent  to  Providence  to  learn  the  tech- 
nique of  directing  such  a  hospital,  and 
the  system  was  inaugurated  and  carried 
out  by  Dr.  D.  M.  Cowie.  Under  his  skill- 
ful administration  there  were  few  cross- 
infections. 

A  very  substantial  increase  in  the  ac- 
tual facilities  of  the  Hospital  came 
through  the  authorization  of  a  Psycho- 
padiic  Hospital  by  die  state  in  1901.  It 
was  completed  in  February,  1906.  This 
building,  maintained  by  the  state  and 
not  by  the  University,  was  erected  east 
of  the  Hosi»tal  group  of  baildtiii»  and 
accommodated  forty  patients.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  at  its  last 
session  ....  made  provision  for  an  addition 
to  the  University  Hospital  of  a  ward  es- 
pecially equipped  for  the  care  of  a  limited 
number  of  acute  cases  of  insanity.  This  was 
done  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  more  thorough  study  of  the 
conditions  attending  insanity  in  its  incipi- 
ent stages,  and  wi^  die  hope  that»  by  the 
aid  of  specialists  in  a1!  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  the  laboratory  facihties 
available  at  the  University  Hospital,  there 
might  result  the  discovery  of  causes  of  these 
diseases  at  present  unknown,  and  the  devel- 
iqxnent  of  methods  of  treatment  that  might 
incmne  the  number  of  cures.  The  advan- 
tages to  the  medical  student  of  such  an  addi 
tion  to  our  hospital  are  apparent  to  all. 
{AnnouHcemmU  ti  iSir  UepmlmaU  pf  Medi- 
dne  an  J  Surgtry,  ijfOS-^  p*  51  •) 

With  a  laboratory  and  an  addition  for 
violent  patients,  this  was  the  State  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital  until  the  legislature 
in  1937  turned  it  over  to  the  University. 

Facilities  for  the  clinic  in  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children  were 
at  first  practically  nonexistent,  but  by 
the  time  the  first  campus  Hospital  was 
built,  an  increasing  number  of  cases  was 
reported  every  year.  In  1903  provision 
had  been  made  for  temporary  housing  of 
maternity  cases  in  PUmer  Ward,  but 
this  was  a  makeshift  arrangement,  and 
in  1906  a  building  originally  moved  from 
North  University  Avenue  was  utilized 
by  the  Department  of  Obstetrics.  A 
second  building  was  moved  to  an  adja- 
cent site  in  1908.  These  two  Iranie  houses 
were  in  use  until  tiie  old  Eye  and  Ear 
ward  of  1910  was  rearranged  for  die  care 
of  obstetrical  patients  in  1925. 

A  small  frame  dermatology  ward,  pro- 
viding space  for  twenty-hve  beds, 
erected  in  1918  at  the  rear  of  Palmer 
Ward,  was  the  last  addition  to  the  old 
Hospital  group.  Of  temporary  construc- 
tion, it  was  torn  down  in  1932. 

Despite  its  many  drawbacks,  scattered 
buildings,  long  passageways,  crowded 
wards,  and  unsanitary'  corners,  the  old 
Catherine  Street  Hospital  group,  during 
a  period  of  nearly  thirty.fiye  years,  had 
beo(Hne  one  of  the  great  teaching  hospi- 
tals of  the  country.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  hospitals,  however,  the  obvious 


deficiencies  of  the  Hospital  and  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  upon  it,  once  more 
led  to  agitation  for  new  and  better  facili- 
ties. 

The  prfsf.nt  University  Hospi- 
tal.— In  1915  the  Regents  appropriated 
the  sum  of  1 1,500  to  cover  the  expense  of 
plans  for  a  new  hospital.  The  legnlature, 
in  December,  1916,  was  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  *  1, 050,00x0,  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  equal  payments  over  a  period  of 
six  years,  for  oonstmction  of  the  lM8|ritd. 
The  request  was  granted  in  the  spring  of 
1917.  .Albert  Kahn,  of  Detroit,  was  desig- 
nated as  the  architect  for  the  buildmg. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Pteteraon,  dien 
engaged  in  war  duties,  resigned  as  Medi- 
cal Director,  so  that  a  medical  superin- 
tendent and  director  could  be  secured 
who  would  give  his  whcAc  time  to  the 
Hospital  and  superintend  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  new  building.  Dr. 
Christopher  G.  Parnall  ('02,  '04m)  was 
appmntod  Medical  Superintendent  in 
April,  1 91 8,  and  with  his  coining  the 
whole  scheme  of  management  of  the  Hos- 
pital was  changed.  At  that  time  yearly 
admissions  numbered  approximately 
nine  thousand  patients. 

Early  in  1919  the  University'  acquired 
a  site  for  the  Hospital  on  Ann  Street,  a 
block  south  and  east  of  the  dd  Hospital 
on  the  hills  overioddng  the  Huron  Val- 
ley, and  early  in  1920  the  construction  of 
the  new  building  was  under  way.  The 
original  plan  to  erect  the  building  by 
units  as  the  successive  appropriadoos  of 
$350,000  for  each  biennium  were  made 
available  was  found  impracticable,  and 
it  was  constructed  as  one  unit,  designed 
for  six  hundred  beds.  The  sheXL  of  the 
Hospital  was  completed  in  1921,  but, 
unfortunately,  no  more  funds  were  avail- 
able, and  for  two  years  the  building  re- 
mained with  the  windows  boarded  up, 
until  a  further  appropriation  of  $2,300,- 
000  in  1923  permitted  its  completion. 
When  the  Hospital  was  actually  ready 
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and  equipped  in  1925,  it  represented  an 
expenditure  of  |4,440,ocx). 

On  August  12, 1915, 597  patients  were 
moved  from  the  old  buildings  on  Cath- 
erine Street,  and  a  new  era  b^an  in  the 
history  of  University  Hospital.  In  his  re- 
port for  the  year  1924-25,  Harley 
Haynes  (*02w),  who  in  September,  1924, 
had  succeeded  Dr.  Parnall  as  Director  of 
the  Hospital,  stated  that  23,010  patients 
had  been  registered  in  the  Hospital, 
about  half  of  dicm  inpatients  and  half  of 
them  outpatients.  Couzens  Hall,  the 
nurses'  residence,  was  also  completed  in 
1925. 

The  opening  of  the  present  Hospital 

inaugurated  an  expanding  program.  The 
clinics  in  the  old  Hospital  were  all  given 
new  quartets  carefully  designed  for  their 
special  requirements,  and  new  dinics 
were  gradually  organized. 

When  the  older  Hospital  was  built  in 
1 89 1 ,  it  was  one  of  the  few  large  hospitals 
of  the  country  and  one  of  the  very  few 
maintained  under  university  auspices, 
but  hospital  design  and  methods  of  hos- 
pital administration  had  made  such 
great  advances  that  it  had  become  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  new  University  Hos- 
pital was  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  institutions  in  the  coim- 
try,  skillfully  designed  both  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  for  medical  instruction. 
Its  facilities  were  utilized  almost  from 
the  first  days  of  occupancy,  and  usually 
there  has  been  a  waiting  list  of  patients. 

The  building  is  460  tect  long  and  is 
constructed  ot  light  sand-colored  brick 
with  stone  trimmings.  It  has  branching 
wings  at  either  end,  which  give  it  tlw 
general  form  of  a  double  Y  {>  <)  con- 
nected at  the  sterns.  Its  tiiirtcen  stories 
are  carried  on  regularly  spaced  piers 
wMch  form  the  units  for  the  separation 
of  wards,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
offices.  The  main  structure  comprises 
nine  stories  with  an  additional  sub- 
sttbbaaement  devoted  to  shops  and  stor- 


age, two  floors  over  the  central  section 
forming  a  one-hundred- bed  tuberculosis 
unit,  with  a  smaller  unit  on  the  roof 
forming  a  thirteenth  stor>%  designed  as  a 
recreation  center  and  school  for  crippled 
children. 

A  three^tory  administration  wing 
rises  directly  befere  the  main  building. 

At  the  rear  are  a  large  ten-story  surgical 
wmg,  a  hve-story  Neuropsychiatric  In- 
stitute, and  an  interns'  home,  built  since 
the  original  construction  of  the  Hospital. 

All  are  connected  with  the  main  building 
by  a  long  corridor  so  that  they  form,  in 
efiect,  integral  parts  of  the  HospitaLThe 
two  additional  floors  devoted  to  the  care 

and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  were 
added  in  193 1,  the  Neuropsychiatric  In- 
stitute in  1937,  and  the  interns'  home  in 
1939.  Other  minor  additions  have  been  a 

small  animal  house  built  in  1925,  a  root- 
cellar  addition  in  1927,  and  a  building 
for  storage  of  inflammable  X-ray  film  in 
1929.  Additional  storage  space,  a  ma* 

chine  room,  and  a  penthouse  for  the 
elevator  machinery  were  added  in  1939. 

The  building  stands  at  the  crest  of  i&it 
line  of  hills  which  define  the  Huron 

Valley,  so  that  the  rear  is  actually  sev- 
eral stories  higher  above  the  ground  than 
is  the  front  of  the  building,  thus  giving 
added  light  and  ventilation  to  the  lower 
floors.  The  first  floor  of  the  main  building 
and  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor 
of  the  surgical  wing  constitute  a  diag- 
nostic clinic  in  which  every  department 
of  the  Hospital  is  represented.  Here  all 
patients  are  examined  and  referred  to  the 
proper  department  for  treatment.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  Hospital  is  through 
the  administration  section,  to  the  second 
floor,  on  which  are  the  general  offices  and 
nurses'  headquarters.  On  the  floor  below 
are  the  general  administration,  finance, 
and  social  service  offices.  There  is  space 
in  the  basement  for  the  storage  of  rec- 
ords. 

The  Hospital  has  813  beds,  some  of 
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which  are  in  piivmte  rooms.  The  ten 
teres  of  floor  space  include  wards,  labo- 
ratories, operating  and  diagnostic  rooms, 
and  offices.  Widi  land  and  equipment  the 
Hospital  cost  about  l5^50^ixx>.  The 
value  of  the  old  hospital  group  on  Cath- 
erine Street  is  given  in  the  University  in- 
ventory at  about  ^00,000.  These  old 
bviUdingB  have  since  been  used  as  con- 
valescent wards  and  special  research 
laboratories. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  to 
the  Hospital  clinics  in  1938-39  was  ap- 
proximately 24,000.  An  additional  30,000 
were  treated  in  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment. This  number  dropped  sharply  in 
1939-40  because  of  a  change  in  the  state 
law  which  effected  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  paid  for  the  care  of  patients  re- 
ferred by  the  counties  and  state,  so  that 
more  patients  were  sent  to  local  hospitals 
and  infirmaries.  In  that  year  admissions 
dropped  to  16,500,  with  nearly  27,000 
outpatients. 

Clinical  servicbs. — From  the  open- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  1 850,  persons  suffering  from 
various  ailments  either  applied  for  diag- 
nosb  and  treatment  or  were  brought  to 
Ann  Arbor  by  their  doctors.  These  pa- 
tients, at  first  not  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  a  year,  consulted  the  medical  fac- 
ulty on  Saturday  mornings,  when  they 
were  demonstrated  "before  the  class." 
As  previously  mentioned,  this  was  a 
negligible  part  of  the  instruction. 

There  waa  no  hosfutal,  however,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  such  operations 
as  were  necessary  were  performed  in  the 
anatomical  lecture  room,  and  patients 
were  cared  for  by  relatives,  medical  stu- 
dents, or  untrained  nurses.  Since  this 
was  before  the  days  of  antisepsis,  there 
seemed  no  incongruity  in  operating  in  an 
anatomical  lecture  room.  Even  when  the 
first  little  Hospital  on  the  campus  was 
enlarged  and  became  the  Pavilion  Hos- 
pital in  1876,  no  operating  room  was  in- 


cluded, and  the  old  arrangements  pre- 
vailed until  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  in  1879,  equipped  its  new  hos- 
pital with  an  operating  amphitheater, 
whereupon  the  "regulars"  were  given  a 
similar  addition  to  their  hospital. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  established 
in  1850^  it  was  stated  in  the  medical  /fn- 
nouncement:  "Clinical  instruction,  it  is 
believed,  is  far  better  imparted  in  ... . 
private  practice ....  The  hasty 
through  the  wards  of  a  hospital .... 
furnishes  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the 
close  and  accurate  study  of  cases  ,»..** 
The  statement  was  dro^Md  in  1857, 
which  can  be  taken  as  indirect  evidence 
of  a  growing  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  clinical  instruction.  Another 
evidence  is  the  establishment  of  a  sum- 
mer clinical  course  in  Detroit  in  1857  by 
Dr.  Zina  Pitcher.  This  was  discontinued 
after  two  years,  despite  the  appeal  of 
forty  students  far  a  continuation  of  the 
course  in  Detnnt. 

General  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  clinical  instruction  was  growing,  al- 
though the  faculty  for  the  most  part 
dung  to  the  old  didactic  methods  of 
teaching.  The  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation held  a  convention  in  1867  to  con- 
sider suggested  reforms  in  medical  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Alonzo  Palmer  was  a  del^ 
gate  to  it.  A  graded  medical  course  of 
three  years  was  recommended,  each  year 
to  have  a  minimum  duration  of  six 
months,  and  the  third  year  to  be  devoted 
to  clinical  instruction  in  a  hospital.  These 
recommendations  were  laid  before  the 
Regents. 

In  1868  Pabner,  as  churman  of  the 

Committee  on  Medical  Education,  in  a 
report  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, stated: 

[The  importance  of  clinical  instruction 
can)  scarcely  be  exaggerated  [but]  clinical 

medicine  cannot  be  properly  pursued  while 
the  student  is  listening  to  from  Ave  to  seven 
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didactic  lectures  a  day  ....  If  the  present 
system  of  short  courses  of  lectures  be  con- 
tinued, dtenxMit  imperative  need  ....  is  the 
establislinicnt  of  distinct  schools  of  clinical 
instruction  ....  where  students  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  before  presenting  them- 
selves for  graduation.  (TVIm/.  AmtT,  MttL 
Assn.t  19(1868]!  III.) 

These  progressive  steps  were  not 
realized  immediately.  It  was  not  until 
1880  that  the  three-year  course  was  re- 
quired at  Michigan,  though  the  third 
year  was  suggested  in  1875  and  offered  as 
an  option  in  1877.  But  in  these  measures 
can  be  seen  the  germ  of  the  present  medi- 
cal curricuhun  in  which  the  third  and  the 
fourth  years  are  given  increasingly  to 
clinical  instruction  in  the  Hospital. 

The  question  of  financing  a  hospital 
was  a  major  problem.  After  their  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  have  an  Army  hospi- 
tal established  in  Ann  Arbor,  the  Re- 
gents became  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  a  state  hospital  for  indigent  patients 
in  connection  with  the  University,  but 
nothing  came  of  these  plans. 

Though  a  few  patients  came  to  the 
University  even  befinre  the  first  Hosintal 
was  opened,  tittle  in  the  way  of  clinics  in 
the  modern  sense  existed.  The  clinics 
originally  associated  with  the  Hospital 
were  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  first 
professorships,  but  it  was  probably  not 
until  1880,  when  the  amphitheater  of 
the  campus  Hospital  was  completed  and 
the  additional  title  of  clinical  jnofessor 
was  given  to  the  professors  of  internal 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  oph- 
thalmology, that  the  first  real  steps 
toward  systematic  clinical  instruction 
were  taken.  As  new  members  of  the  hC' 
ulty  specializing  in  different  fields  were 
appointed  other  clinics  came  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

iNTBiUfAL  Medicine  and  Pediat- 
rics.- Ry  t86o,  when  Alonzo  B.  Palmer 
took  charge  of  the  didactic  and  clinical 
instruction  in  internal  medicine,  stu- 


dents were  given  some  opportunity  to 
study  cases,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1887  many  improvements  were 
made  in  conditions  affecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  all  the  clinical  departments. 
Several  of  these  took  place  within  the 
twelve  years  when  he  was  Dean — the 
building  of  the  amj^itheater,  the  recog- 
nition and  fostering  of  the  departmental 
clinics,  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  treatment  of  dependent  children  in 
the  Univernty  Hospital  at  state  ex- 
pense, and  the  extension  of  the  medical 
course  from  two  six-month  terms  to 
three  full  college  years,  partly  with  a 
view  to  providing  througliout  die  senior 
year  frequent  bedside  instruction  ac- 
companied by  clinical  lectures. 

George  Dock,  who  became  head  oi  the 
Department  of  Theory  and  Practice  in 
1 89 1,  built  up  a  laboratory  of  clinical 
m«iicine  for  the  dual  purpose  of  carrying 
out  instrumental  investigations  of  dis- 
ease and  for  teaching  techniques  of  diag- 
nosis, and  his  success  in  making  labora- 
tory work  an  important  part  of  the 
study  of  clinical  medicine  led  to  the 
adoption  of  nmilar  teaching  devices  in 
the  other  clinical  departments. 

The  erection  of  Palmer  Ward  made 
possible  the  organization  of  a  special 
children's  clinic  in  1906  widiin  the  De- 
partment  of  Internal  Medicine.  The  work 
in  both  pediatrics  and  contagious  dis- 
eases was  separated  from  that  in  general 
medical  practice  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  department  under  Cowie  in  I921. 

Dock  was  followed  in  1908  by  Albion 
W.  Hewlett,  who  before  his  resignation 
in  1916,  added  new  equipment,  particu> 
larly  for  the  study  of  the  cardiovascular 
system.  Tn  T916-17  the  medical  clinic 
was  headed  by  Nellis  D.  Foster.  He  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  Louis  H.  New- 
burgh,  acting  head  of  the  Department  of 
Internal  Medicine.  Imbued  with  the  idea 
that  investigation  and  research  are  es- 
sential to  a  growing  clinic,  Newburgh 
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carried  on  studies  in  diabetes  which  led 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  give 
funds  for  a  diet  kitchen,  a  dinmg-room 
for  diabetic  patients,  and  a  small  labonu 
tor>'.  This  simple  clinic  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  diet  therapy  clinic. 
Studies  in  metabolism  and  heart  dis- 
eases were  inaugurated  with  the  pur- 
chase of  an  electrocardiograph  and  the 
establishment  of  a  heart  station.  New- 
burgh  was  succeeded  in  1922  by  Louis  M. 
Warfiddy  who  nesignedy  however)  in 
1925  to  return  to  private  practice. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Palmer  Ward 
for  children,  the  demands  of  pediatrics 
developed  so  rapidly  that  die  number  of 
patients  grew  fix>m  fewer  than  fifty  in 
1905  to  more  than  2,300  in  1920.  This 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  ma- 
ternity cases  to  two  dwelli]^  houses  near 
the  Hospital,  whkfa  had  been  fitted  up 
for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  first  floor  of 
Palmer  Ward  in  191 1  was  finally  given 
over  entirely  to  pediatrics.  A  new  food 
laboratory,  diet  kitchen,  and  pediatrics 
laboratory  in  the  basement  were  added. 
By  1913  the  nurses  on  the  two  upper 
floors  of  Palmer  Ward  were  abo  com- ' 
pdled  to  find  quarters  elsewhere,  and  the 
space  tlius  gained,  together  with  the 
passageways  leading  to  the  building  on 
each  side,  was  used  for  children.  In  1907 
an  orthopedic  ward  had  abo  been  opened 
in  the  building. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  Hos- 
pital in  1925,  the  children's  watd  was  re- 
moved to  tlw  sixth  floor  of  the  new  build- 
ing, where  a  tablet  marked  it  as  the 
Palmer  Ward,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Palmer 
and  in  recognition  of  Mn.  Pahner  s  gen- 
erous gift  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 

The  first  professorship  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  included  the  diseases  of 
children.  A  separate  clinic  in  pediatrics 
was  not  established  until  some  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  Palmer  Ward 
in  1905.  Dr.  D.  M.  Cowie  became  Clini- 
cal Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Internal 


Medicine  in  1907  and  continued  in 
charge  of  this  clmic  until  his  death  in 
1940.  Cowie  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
program  m  infectious  diseases  after  the 
erection  of  the  Contagious  Disease  Hos- 
pital, for  which  funds  were  given  by  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor  in  1913.  He  was  made 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Infectious 
Diseases  in  1921. 

Children  had  been  treated  in  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  before  1908,  but  it  was 
not  until  Dr.  Cowie's  appmntment  that 
they  were  reported  separately  by  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine.  The 
clinic  grew  with  the  large  number  of  pa- 
tients referred  to  it  under  the  state  laws, 
particularly  those  of  1927  authorizing 
care  of  crippled  children  in  the  state. 
When  the  laws  were  changed  in  1939 
under  Act  No.  283,  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  care  of  children  were  re- 
duced, the  number  of  children  referred 
to  the  University  Hospital  substantially 
decreased. 

Dr.  Cowie  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Charles  Fremont  McKhann  as  Professor 
of  Pediatrics  and  Communicable  Dis- 
eases and  diatrman  of  the  department. 

To  expand  further  the  service  of  the 
University  Hospital  for  sick  and  crippled 
children,  the  Northern  Michigan  Chil- 
dren's Clinic  at  Marquette  (a  unit  sup- 
ported by  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michi- 
gan),  was  designated  by  the  Regents  in 
1931  as  a  part  of  the  University  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  acceptance  of  children  for 
state  care  by  the  clinic  was  authorized. 
.\  similar  action  for  the  Central  Michi- 
gan Children's  Clinic  at  Traverse  City 
was  taken  in  1936.  Each  of  these  clinics 
in  1940  represented  the  oqxnditure  of 
some  $5,000  annually. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  James  D. 
Bruce  as  Directw  of  Internal  Medicine 
and  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  almost 
exactly  coincided  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  Hospital.  He  came  shortly  after  the 
receipt  of  the  endowment  of  the  Thomas 
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Henry  Simpson  Memorinl  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  which  enlarged  the  al- 
ready cxtcanve  fidds  of  research  canned 
on  in  internal  medicine.  When  the  Re- 
gents approved  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Postgraduate  Medicine, 
Dr.  Bruce  was  named  its  head,  to  begin 
the  organization  of  the  department  dur- 
ing the  year  1927-28.  Dr.  C.  C.  Sturgis, 
who  in  1927  had  been  named  Director  of 
die  Simpson  Memorial  Institute,  in 
1928  became  Directorof  the  Department 
of  Internal  Medicine. 

The  second  floor  of  the  Hospital  is  oc- 
cupied for  the  most  part  by  the  internal 
medicine  service.  An  important  off- 
shoot of  this  clinic,  the  Heart  Station, 
was  set  up  in  a  part  of  the  basement  of 
the  sui^ical  wing.  This  clinic  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1921  on  Dr.  Newbui^'s  initia^ 
tive,  and  Dr.  Frank  N.  Wilson,  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  diseases  of  circulation, 
was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  In- 
ternal Medicine  and  made  responsible 
for  further  research  and  use  of  the  elec- 
trocardiograph. In  a  compararively  short 
time  the  equipment  was  increased,  and 
in  the  new  Hospital  the  Heart  Station 
has  become  an  important  aid  to  diagnosis. 

The  clinic  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis 
was  also  first  developed  under  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Medicine.  Two 
floors  were  added  to  the  Hospital  in 
1931  to  care  for  this  program. 

Surgery. — After  the  resignation  of 
Moses  Gunn,  the  first  Ptofessor  of  Sur- 
gery, in  1867  and  a  series  of  short  in- 
cumbencies, Donald  Maclean  was  ob- 
tained as  Lecturer  in  Surgery  in  1 872  and 
in  die  following  year  was  appointed  Pro. 
lessor  of  Surgery.  In  1880  as  head  of  the 
"surgical  clinique"  (R.P.,  1876-80,  pp. 
531-37),  he  reported  to  the  Regents  that 
dinics  were  had  daily,  that  abnoat  every 
form  of  "surgical  affection"  was  pre* 
sented,  and  that  treatment  was  "practi- 
cally illustrated."  Maclean  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1889  by  Chariea  De  Nancrdde, 


whose  skill  as  a  surgeon  gave  the  clinic 
an  outstandmg  reputation  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  When  the  farmer 
University-  Hospital  Building  becwne  die 
Surgical  Ward  in  1900,  an  amphitheater 
and  three  smaller  operating  rooms  were 
made  avulable.  As  early  as  1 897  empha- 
sis had  been  placed  upon  improved  meth> 
ods  of  sterilization,  and  the  use  of  X  ray 
apparatus,  loaned  to  the  University, 
proved  invaluable  in  surgical  diagnosis. 
Under  De  NancrMe,  a  surgical  labora- 
tory was  established  which  increased 
facilities  and  stimulated  original  investi- 
gations. 

Specialization  within  the  Department 

of  Surgery  was  placed  upon  a  substantial 
foundation  by  the  appointment  of  Ira  D. 
Loree  as  Clinical  Professor  of  Genitouri- 
nary Surgery  in  1908  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  weekly  clinic  in  that  sub- 
ject. Cyrenus  G.  Darling,  previously 
Lecturer  on  Genitourinary  and  Minor 
Surgery,  and  at  that  time  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  and  of  Oral  Surgery  in 
the  Collie  of  Dental  Surgery,  had 
charge  of  the  cleft-lip  and  cleft-palate 
cases.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  bone 
fracture  in  the  surgical  clinics  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  clinic  in  orthop)edics 
in  191 1,  with  Charles  L.  Washburne  as 
demonstrator,  and  a  few  years  later  Max 
Minor  Peet  took  charge  oifa  new  clinic  in 
neurological  surgery. 

Failing  health  led  De  Nancride  to 
turn  more  of  his  work  over  to  Dariing, 
who  succeeded  him  and  became  head  of 
the  surgical  clinic  in  1 91 7.  Darling  re- 
signed in  19 1 9  and  was  replaced  by 
Hugli  Cabot,  who  was  shortly  to  become 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School  and  who  re- 
mained in  charge  until  1930.  Cabot's 
particular  interest  was  genitourinary  sur- 
gery, and  upon  Loree's  resignation  in 
1920,  he  concentrated  primarily  in  diis 
field. 

The  surgical  clinic,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  moat  important  teaching  divisions 
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of  the  Hospital,  had  occupied  a  separate 
building  in  the  days  of  the  Catherine 
Street  Hosintal.  In  the  new  building  it 
was  assigned,  with  its  subdivisions,  to 
parts  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors 
of  the  Hospital.  Under  Cabot,  who  was 
Professor  of  Surgery  ^t  the  time  die  new 
Hospital  was  occupied,  the  question  of 
full-time  service  for  the  members  of  the 
Hospital  staff  was  under  serious  con- 
sideration, and  for  a  time  the  dtflerent 
surgical  clinics  were  maintained  on  a 
full-time  basis.  When  Cabot  resigned  in 
1930,  Reed  M.  Nesbit  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  clinic  in  genitourinary  sur- 
gery. 

In  orthopedic  surgery  I.eRoy  C.  Ab- 
bott succeeded  Dr.  Washburne  in  191 8 
and  he,  in  turn,  was  followed  in  1914  by 
Carl  E.  Badgley,  who  inaugurated  the 
clinic  in  the  new  University  Hospital.  He 
has  remained  in  charge,  except  for  the 
three  years  when  he  was  at  the  Ford 
Hospital  in  Detroit.  During  this  time  his 
place  was  taken  by  Vernon  L.  Hart.  Per- 
haps no  one  clinic  in  the  Hospital  has 
experienced  such  fluctuations  in  num- 
ben  slicing  diagnosis  or  treatment  as 
has  the  bone  and  joint  clinic,  largely 
because  of  radical  changes  in  legisla- 
tion offering  medical  care  for  children, 
such  as  the  withdrawal  and  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  funds. 

Although  the  oral  surgical  unit  is  in 
the  Hospital,  it  is  not  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery. Chalmers  J.  Uyons,  who  was  made 
Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery  and  Consult- 
ing Dentist  to  the  Hospital  in  1919,  suc- 
ceeded Darling  in  this  field  and  was 
laigely  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  this  important  clinic.  After  his  death 
in  1935  he  was  succeeded  by  John  W. 
Kemper,  Professor  of  Dentistry  and 
Consulting  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Hos- 
pital, who  is  now  in  charge  of  oral  sur- 
gery, in  this  ward  hundreds  of  children 
have  had  opportunity  for  the  surgi- 


cal correction  of  mouth  malformations. 

Dr.  Cabot  was  succeeded  as  head  of 
the  surgical  clinic  in  1930  by  Fredfvick 
Amasa  CoUer,  who  had  come  to  the  UnU 
versify  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  1920.  As  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment, he  is  respcmsible  for  all  subdivi- 
sions of  surgery,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration standards  in  surgery,  as  well  as 
teaching  methods  and  content  of  instruc- 
tion and  research,  have  been  continually 
improved. 

Obstetrics  and  cyv ecology. —The 
third  of  what  may  be  called  the  original 
clinics  was  that  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children,  which  was  at 
first  established  under  Abram  Sager,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  School. 
He  was  succeeded  ui  1873  by  Edward  S. 
Dunster,  who  was  followed  by  his  as- 
sistant, James  N.  Martin,  as  Acting  Pro- 
fessor in  1888.  "Children's  diseases"  was 
dropped  from  his  title  when  Martin  was 
made  Professor  in  1891,  but  was  nomi- 
nally included  in  his  duties  when,  in 
1899,  he  became  Bates  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 

Reuben  Petenon  became  head  of  the 
department  in  1901  and  remained  in 
charge  until  his  retirement  in  1931.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, die  dinical  material  nearly  doubled. 
Peterson  was  succeeded  in  1931  by  Nor- 
man Fritz  Miller  as  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology  and  Bates  Profes- 
sor of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
He  became  chainnanof  the  dqkartment 
in  .April,  1938. 

Although  obstetrical  clinical  material 
had  been  plentiful  for  some  time,  radical 
changes  in  legislation  (1933)  shifted  the 
assignment  of  cases  from  the  L'niversiry 
Hospital  to  local  units.  This  and  other 
causes  contributed  to  a  decline  in  die 
number  of  cases  received  at  the  Hospital 
and  created  a  problem  in  supplying  ade- 
quate clinical  material  for  student  in- 
struction. 
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Ophthalmology  and  otolaryvgol- 
OCY. — With  the  coming  of  George  E. 
Frothingham  to  the  University  in  1867, 
A  special  interest  arose  in  ophthabnology 
and  aural  surgery'.  NVhen  Frothingham 
became  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology  in 
1870,  a  clinic  in  these  branches  was  de- 
veloped under  his  direction.  The  unusual 
importance  attached  to  this  branch  of 
surgery  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  hrst  University  building  designed  for 
a  special  clinic  was  a  small  Eye  and  Ear 
Ward,  added  to  the  campus  Hospital  in 
1881. 

Apparently,  no  special  provision  was 
made  fat  this  clinic  in  the  Hospital  on 
Catherine  Street  until  Walter  R.  Parker 
and  Roy  Bishop  Canfield  were  ap- 
pointed, respectively,  to  the  professor- 
ships of  ophdiabnology  and  otolaryn- 
gology in  1904.  They  realized  at  once 
that  efficient  work  in  their  specialties  was 
not  possible  while  patients  were  treated 
in  a  general  ward  where  they  were  in 
contact  with  septic  cases.  They  b^an  a 
campaign  for  a  new  building,  which  was 
eventually  built  in  1910.  From  tiiat  time 
the  clinics  in  both  of  these  subjects  ex- 
panded rapidly. 

The  removal  of  the  ophthalmology 
clinic  to  the  new  Hospital  took  place 
under  Parker,  who  continued  as  Clinical 
Profinsor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  until 
his  resignation  in  July,  19.72.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  associate,  George  Slocum, 
upon  whose  death  in  1933  F.  Bruce 
Fralick  became  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Ophthahiioloin,'  and  in 
1938  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and 
diairman  of  the  department. 

Originally,  the  dinic  treated  diseases 
of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  eye,  but  in  1904  Canfield  be- 
came Ptofessor  of  Otolaryngology  and 
head  of  die  otolaryngology  cUnic.  Under 
his  energetic  direction  and  because  of  his 
extraordinary  skill  as  a  surgeon,  the 
clinic  grew  rapidly.  Canfield,  who  was 


killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  igi-, 
was  succeeded  by  Albert  C.  Furs  ten- 
berg,  who  had  been  for  many  years  his 
able  assistant. 

Psychiatry  avd  neuroi.ocy. — The 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Hospi- 
tal clinic  in  neuropathology  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  William  J.  Herdman,  who 
had  assumed  charge  of  the  work  in  nerv- 
ous and  mental  disorders  in  1 888,  Just 
before  his  sudden  death  in  December, 
X906,  he  had  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Dr.  Albert  M.  Barrett  who  in 
September,  1905,  had  taken  charge  of 
the  instruction  in  psychiatry  and  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system.  A  clinical 
professorship  of  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  was  also  created.  In 
June,  1907,  this  was  hlled,  on  Barrett's 
reoommeiKiation,  by  Dr.  Carl  D.  Camp. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Dr. 
Barrett,  who  thus  had  the  distinction  of 
carrying  out  and  organizing  the  first 
University  Hospital  dinic  for  die  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases  in  the  United 
States,  issued  a  statement  about  the 
work  in  the  two  divisions,  psychiatry 
and  neordogy,  as  MIows: 

The  Psychopathic  Ward  is  a  hospital  in- 
tended for  the  so-called  psychopathic  condi- 
tions or  for  mild  forms  of  mental  diseases. 
This  means  that  there  wiU  always  be  present 

in  this  Ward,  patients  which  might  propedy 
belong  cither  to  the  neurologists  or  the  psy- 
chiatrists. .  .  .  The  Director  of  tl>e  Psycho- 
pathic Ward  in  his  capacity  of  Pathologist 
of  the  State  Asylums,  visit?  these  institu- 
tions from  time  to  time  and  has  become 
familiar  with  much  of  their  more  interesttng 
clinical  material  ....  (MS,  "Medical  Fsp 
culty  Minutes,"  1905-10,  p.  290.) 

Under  Barrett,  the  clinic  grew  rapidly. 
It  was  centered  in  the  State  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital,  which  was  connected 
with  the  old  Catherine  Street  HospitaL 
An  additional  clinic  was  established  in 
the  new  Hospital  in  1925.  Upon  Dr. 
Barrett's  death  in  1936,  he  was  sac 
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ceeded  by  Raymond  Walter  Waggoner, 
who,  as  Medical  Director  of  the  State 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  was  placed  in 
chiirge  of  die  iieunq;»ydiifttric  unit  in 
the  University  Hospital.  The  Neuropsy- 
chiatric  Institute  was  built  in  1939  as  a 
separate  building  just  to  the  rear  of  the 
Ifeepital  proper.  The  old  State  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  eventually  was  fitted 
over  as  a  nurses'  home.  The  clinic  in 
neurology,  which  was  separated  from 
diat  of  pyschiatry  in  1990  when  the 
separate  Department  of  Neurok^  was 
created,  remained  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Camp. 

RoBNTOENOLOOY.— Although  interest 
in  X  ray  as  an  agent  in  diagnosis  de- 
veloped in  the  Medical  School  soon  after 
Roentgen's  discovery  in  1895,  the  clinic 
in  roentgenology  was  not  inaugurated 
until  December,  Ij^oj.  It  was  first  in- 
stalled in  a  five-room  laboratory  in  the 
basement  of  the  Palmer  Ward  and  was 
furnished  with  X-ray  equipment  pur- 
diased  the  year  before.  From  the  first  the 
work  of  the  laboratory,  devoted  to  X-ray 
diagnosis,  therapy,  and  photography,  in- 
creased enormously. 

Work  in  this  field  was  at  first  under 
the  charge  of  Vernon  J.  Willey,  who  be- 
came Director  of  the  laboratory  in  1906. 
X-ray  therapy  was  conservatively  prac- 
ticed at  first  as  a  joint  undertaking  with 
the  Department  of  Dermatology;  little 
deep  therapy  was  attempted.  In  1909, 
Lyk  Steen  Hill  became  ENrector  of  the 
laboratory,  which  by  this  time  had  be- 
come of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
fractures,  dislocations,  and  bone  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  in  the  localization  of 
foreign  bodies. 

In  1913  James  G.  Van  Zwaluwenburg 
became  Clinical  Professor  and  later  Pro- 
fessor of  Roentgenology.  The  clinic  had 
become  more  than  self-supporting  so 
that  the  appointment  of  a  technical  as- 
sistant was  authorized,  and  the  clinic  be- 
came a  full-time  service  of  the  Hospital. 


Dr.  Van  Zwaluwenburg  died  January  5, 
1922,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Wright  Donaldson,  who  was  acting 
head  until  the  appointment  of  Preston 
Manassch  Hickey  a  few  months  later. 

The  design  for  tiie  roentgenology 
clinic,  in  the  present  hospital,  with  its 
spedal  examming  rooms  and  photo- 
graphic equipment,  was  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hickey,  who  was  in  charge  at  the  time  of 
removal  to  the  new  building.  The  facili- 
ties of  die  dinic  were  also  increased  in 
1928  by  a  purchase  of  100  milligrams  <^ 
radium  for  ^7,000  under  a  general  ap- 
propriation of  ^35,000  for  a  radium  and 
emanation  plant.  Dr.  Hickey  died  in 
1930,  and  his  place  was  taken  tempo- 
rarily by  Carleton  Barnhart  Peirce,  who 
was,  in  turn,  succeeded  in  1931  by  Fred 
Jenner  Hodget  as  Professor  of  Roent- 
genology and  later  diainnan  of  the  d&> 
partment. 

Under  Hodges*  direction  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  Mid 
equipment  of  the  clinic,  which  is  now 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  surgical 
wing.  In  May,  1940,  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Fmindation  provided  funds  for  die  in^ 
stallation  of  equipment  for  chest  X-ray 
examinadons  of  patients  admitted  to  the 
Hospital,  for  clinical  investigadon,  for 
die  study  and  prevention  of  tubercuMsis, 
and  for  research  toward  the  more  effi- 
cient  uses  of  X  ray  for  diagnosis. 

Dermatology  and  svphilolooy. — 
The  dermatology  dinic  was  die  last  of 
the  major  clinics  to  be  developed  in  the 
Catherine  Street  Hospital.  When  Wil- 
liam F.  Breakey,  Professor  of  Dermatol- 
ogy and  Syphilology,  resigned  in  191 2, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Udo  J.  V^le,  who 
remained  in  charge  of  the  department 
and  of  the  cHnic.  A  laboratory  for  der- 
mattdogy  was  set  up  in  the  basement  of 
the  medical  building  of  rhe  old  Hospi* 
tal  in  1912,  but  ir  proved  inadequate. 
Wile  almost  immediately  called  atten- 
tbn  to  the  fact  that  although  the  bed 
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capacity  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
cases  was  far  larger  than  that  found  in 
any  odier  institution  of  tike  character, 
there  was  urgent  need  for  additional  bed 
space.  Accordingly,  the  construction  of  a 
special  ward  was  authorized  in  191 7.  It 
was  of  temporary  character,  however, 
and  was  used  only  until  the  new  Hospital 
was  completed,  when  more  satisfactory 
quarters  for  the  clinic  became  available. 

Special  cunics  and  research  pro- 
grams.— From  time  to  time  there  have 
been  addition?;  to  the  facilities  of  the 
Hospital  in  the  way  of  special  clinics  and 
research  programs  devdoped  in  co-oper- 
ation with  different  members  of  the 
medical  faculty.  Among  these  are  to  be 
noted  new  clinics  in  allergy,  arthritis, 
cancer,  and  the  Chm  Ward  Seabury 
clinic  in  infantile  paralysis. 

A  sensitization  clinic  organized  in  the 
basement  of  the  old  Contagious  Hospital 
grew  into  a  much  larger  dinic  after  it  was 
moved  to  the  new  Hospital.  General  in- 
terest  in  allergy,  at  first  a  subject  of 
doubt  and  ridicule,  was  increasing,  and 
an  allergy  clinic  was  developed  within 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Sheldon. 

In  1936  a  teaching  clinic  for  the  study 
of  malignant  grtmths  was  created 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
professional  departments  of  the  Medical 
School.  I'he  work  has  been  correlated 
with  nuclear  research  carried  on  with  the 
phyrics  and  the  roentgenology  dqpart^ 
ments,  with  financial  support  from  the 
Rackham  Fund. 

The  arthritis  clinic  was  organized  in 
1935  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Stui^  and 
Dr.  Badgley  to  co-ordinate  various 
methods  used  in  the  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment of  arthritis.  Three  years  later  a 
trust  fund  of  $1,000,000  was  established 
by  the  Rackham  Ftmd  for  the  further- 
ance of  research  in  this  held.  This  sup- 
port resulted  in  tiie  development  of  an 
arthritis  unit  in  the  basement  of  the  Hos- 


pital,  with  Richard  Freyberg  in  charge. 

A  gift  of  |8,ooo  from  anonymous 
donors  in  1937  made  possible  the  cstab> 
lishment  of  a  memorial  clinic  to  Nfrs. 
Clara  Ward  Seabury  for  the  study  of  in- 
fantile paralysis.  This  research  clinic  was 
placed  under  charge  of  Malcolm  H. 
Soule,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Chairman  of  the  Hy^enic  Laboratory. 

Several  services  directly  related  to  the 

clinics,  and  functioning  in  co-ordination 
with  tiiem,  are  the  pathological  diag- 
nostic service,  the  clinical  laboratories, 
the  Department  of  Anesdiena,  the  Hos> 
pital  Pharmacy,  and  the  dietetic,  physi* 
cal  therapy,  and  blood  bank  services. 

Pathology. — ^The  pathological  serv- 
ice was  first  organised  in  1900  under 
Aldred  Scott  Warthin,  at  that  time 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pa- 
thology. Under  his  administrative  direc- 
tion it  was  enlarged,  and  offices  and  labo- 
ratories were  provided  for  it  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  new  Hospital.  This  service 
gave  ample  proof  of  Dr.  Warthin's  as» 
sertkm  that  in  a  single  year  the  Hbq;n« 
tal's  clinical  material  covers  almost  the 
entire  range  of  practical  diagnostic  pa- 
thology and  gives  the  Hospital  a  unique 
teaching  and  research  value  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  ordinary  city 
hospital.  When  Warthin  died  in  1931,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Carl  Vernon  Weller. 

The  growth  of  the  clinical  laboratory 
and  of  the  consultation  services  coin- 
cided with  the  emergence  of  the  Hospital 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  medical  centers 
of  the  country.  In  March,  1928,  Dr. 
R.  L.  Kahn  was  made  Director  of  labo- 
ratories and  .Assistant  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Bacteriology  and  Serology.  His  re- 
searches and  clinical  tests  have  been 
internationally  recognized. 

Anesthesia. — In  19T9  Miss  I. aura  M. 
Davis,  the  anesthetist  of  the  Hospital, 
organized  a  course  for  graduate  training 
in  anesthesia.  She  continued  as  director 
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of  the  ooarae  until  1938,  when  Fenimore 
E,  Davis  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  newly 
orgajiized  Department  of  Anesthesia  es- 
tablished in  the  Dqpartmentof  Surgery. 

The  fint  appointment  of  a  I^pttal 
dietitian  was  apparently  made  in  1901, 
and  from  that  time  increasing  emphasis 
was  traced  on  adequate  and  proper  dwt 
for  patients.  A  more  scientific  approadi 
to  the  subject,  however,  was  not  under- 
taken until  the  establishment  of  the  diet 
therapy  clinic  under  S.  Margaret  GiUam, 
who,  as  Director  of  Dietetics,  worked 
closely  with  Dr.  Newburgh  and  others 
in  the  study  of  diet  and  metabolism. 
Miss  Gillam  resigned  in  1932  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Stewart  Waller, 
who  was  also  Instructor  in  Internal 
Medicine.  Upon  her  death  in  1934,  Miss 
Mable  M.  MacLachlan  was  appointed 
Director  of  Dietetics  and  Housekeep- 
ing. 

A  metabolism  unit  with  twelve  beds 
was  opened  in  1922  under  the  direction 
of  Phil  Lewis  Marsh.  This  included  a 
well-equipped  kitchen  and  a  small  labo- 
ratory for  the  treatment  of  diabetics  and 
the  intensive  study  of  patients  present- 
ing disturbances  of  metabolism.  With 
removal  to  the  new  Hospital,  dus  unit 
was  greatly  expanded. 

A  gift  from  the  Rackham  Fund  in 
1 934  for  the  construction  of  a  therapeudc 
pool  greatly  strengthened  the  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy.  It 
now  occupies  an  entire  wing  of  the  base- 
ment 6oor  and  is  one  of  best 
equipped  and  moat  modem  units  in  the 
country. 

In  1038-39,  the  establishment  of  a 
blood  Dank  in  the  Hoqntal  was  an- 
nounced, and  a  member  of  the  Internal 
Medicine  Department  was  charged  with 
devek>ping  the  service.  The  bank  is 
situated  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  each  service  has  a  separate  ac- 
count for  credit  and  withdrawal  of  blood 
from  the  bank. 


Adionistratioh  and  Poucibs 

In  the  memorandum  outlining  the 
functions  of  the  Hospim!  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Abram  Sager  in  1869,  certain  funda- 
mental principles  were  set  forth,  aU 
though  it  required  time  for  some  of  them 
to  be  realized  effecrively.  Dr.  Sager  as- 
sumed that  the  University  "did  not  on 
the  one  hand  design  to  offer  [the  Hospi- 
talj  as  a  public  charity,  nor  on  the  other, 
intend  rigidly  to  restrict  its  benefits  to 
those  who  were  competent  to  meet  the 
necessary  charge  for  maintenance."  Yit 
suggested  that  "the  main  object  of  a 
hospital  ....  is  to  utilize  for  practical 
instruction  all  the  clinical  material  that 
may  present  itsdf.*'  With  diese  objec- 
tives in  view  Sager  suggested  that  the 
Hospital  should  be  kept  open  through- 
out the  entire  year.  This  was  twenty- 
four  years  before  the  University  summer 
session  was  opened,  and  thirty-three 
years  before  the  summer  seSMOn  in  medi- 
cine was  begun  in  1902. 

No  person  was  to  be  admitted  for 
treatment  except  upon  his  willingness  to 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
"mam  object  of  the  institution."  No  pa^ 
dents  should  be  admitted  who  were  not 
willing  to  be  udlized  for  class  instruc- 
tion. 

The  general  management  of  the  Hos- 
t»tal  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 

medical  faculty,  with  the  patients  under 
the  charge  of  the  Hospital  staff  "consist- 
ing of  the  Professors  of  the  Practical 
brandies  of  the  UniveiMty.'*  It  was  also 
suggested  that  "the  charge  for  mainte- 
nance should  be  placed  at  the  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  the  avoidance  of 
actual  loss."  This  last  provision  was  for 
many  years  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  Regents  and  the  clinical  faculty,  es- 
pecially in  later  years  when  the  cost  of 
hospital  care  was  largely  augmented. 
The  Regents  insisted  that  the  Hospital 
be  self-supporting;  the  clinical  faculty' 
always  maintained  that  low  charges  were 
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necessan'  to  furnish  the  maximum 
amount  of  teaching  material.  Thus,  for 
many  years,  die  Regents  mtunuined 
fiiuuicial  oontrol  of  the  Hospital's  openi^ 
tions,  and  the  medical  faculty  exercised 
immediate  supervision  over  adjnission  of 
patients  and  educatiomd  policies. 

Whether  a  medical  school  should  own 
its  own  hospital  or  utilize  affiliated  insti- 
tutions has  been  much  discussed  during 
the  put  fifty  years.  Naturally,  every 
school  has  defended  its  own  system.  To 
many,  the  use  of  a  hospital  by  a  medical 
school  without  the  problems  incident  to 
its  control  appears  advantageous.  In  re- 
al! t)-,  there  always  have  been  difficulties. 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  observed  in 
his  report  for  the  year  1888: 

The  School  [Harvard  Medical  SchoolJ 
labors  under  some  disadvantage  because  it 

has  no  official  influence  over  the  appoint- 
ments in  any  hospital.  It  receives  indispensa- 
ble ud  and  furtherance  from  all  the  principal 
hospitals  and  Infirmaries  in  and  about  Bos- 
ton, and  it  has  always  been  in  especially  in- 
timate relations  with  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital;  nevertheless,  there  is  not 
a  single  hospital,  infirmary,  or  dispensary 
over  the  appointments  in  which  it  has  the 
least  control.  Tet  no  dinical  teacher  in  a 
medical  srh  >nl  can  do  his  work  properly  un- 
less he  has  rightful  access  to  a  large  hospital 
or  infirmary.  When,  therefore,  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  some  clinical  department  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Medical  School,  the  question  be- 
fore the  Governing  Board  of  the  University 
is— not  who  is  the  most  available  man  for 
the  place  in  Boston  or  elsewhere — but  who  is 
the  most  available  man  as  a  teacher  among 
the  Boston  practitioners  already  holding 
cognate  hospital  appointments  given  by 
other  Boards  of  Trustees.  (Harrington,  p. 
1079.) 

The  principle  that  the  Hospital  ought 
to  be  self-supporting  had  much  to  do 

with  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Medi- 
cal School.  Charges  were  to  be  so  fixed 
that  the  Hospital  was  to  pay  its  own 
way  and  was  to  be  no  financial  burden 


upon  the  University.  It  was  not  possible 
to  carry  out  this  program  completely, 
and  after  the  first  few  years  state  ap- 
propriations for  maintenance  supfrfe- 

mented  the  income  from  patients  for 
board,  medicine,  unusual  appliances,  and 
special  nurung>  This  state  support,  first 
provided  in  1877  to  enable  the  i^pi- 
tal  to  keep  open  during  the  summer 
term,  was  continued  through  the  sum- 
mer of  1918.  In  1891  the  superintoident 
stated  that  his  current  report  indiKled 
only  running  expenses,  not  maintenance 
or  permanent  expenses  (/^.i^.,  1891-96, 
p.  104),  though  just  what  the  difference 
was  between  maintenance  and  running 
expenses  is  not  clear.  Since  191 8  the 
principle  of  self-support  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  a  fistr  degree  of  consistency, 
with  deficits  in  one  year  balanced  by  in* 
creased  income  in  others.  Without  the 
rigid  adherence  to  this  rule  in  recent 
years  one  can  imagine  the  mounting  ex- 
pense of  the  present  Itepital  of  some 
1,350  beds,  with  an  annual  budget,  in 
I940,  of  more  than  two  million  dollars. 

During  the  period  while  the  new  Hos- 
pital was  in  the  course  of  construction 
and  immediately  after  it  was  occupied, 
the  question  of  full-time  service  on  the 
part  of  the  clinical  members  of  the  Hos- 
pital staff  was  under  serious — and  some- 
times heated  discussion.  The  faculty 
had  voted  in  June,  191 9,  that  the  chairs 
of  surgery  and  internal  medicine  should 
be  filled  by  teachers  giving  full-time 
service  to  the  University,  with  a  salary 
from  University  funds  supplemented  by 
a  further  amount  from  the  income  of  the 
Hospital.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Cabot  as  Professor  of  Surgery  in  T919,  an 
active  advocate  of  the  plan,  made  cer- 
tain its  adoption  at  Michigan,  even 
though  many  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  were  doubtful  about  its  desira>- 
bility  or  practicability. 

In  a  statement  made  to  the  Regents 
by  Dr.  Cabot  in  January,  1920,  he  de* 
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fined  full  time  as  "the  requirement  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Department 
of  Surgery  to  gjve  didr  whole  time  to 
teaching  and  to  the  care  of  patients  at 
the  University  Hospital."  By  this  plan, 
he  maintained,  teachers  would  devote 
thdr  entire  time  wid  thought  to  the 
work  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  resulting 
conflict  between  duty  to  the  University 
and  the  support  and  education  of  a 
family  would  be  avoided.  He  {xunted  out 
that  the  income  of  a  teacher  m  a  clinical 
service  arose  from  two  sources,  his  work 
as  an  instructor  and  his  "market  value" 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  This  fact 
must  be  recognized  in  assemtng  a  proper 
income  for  such  teachers,  or  the  best 
men  would  be  unwilling  to  limit  their  in- 
comes to  die  op^ary  University  pro- 
fessorial salaries.  He  proposed  that  while 
his  salary  as  a  teacher  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  salaries  in  other  departments  of 
instruction,  the  dintcal  instructor  should 
also  be  paid  an  additional  amount  from 
patients*  fees,  to  be  collected  by  the 
University  and  allocated  in  accordance 
with  the  importance  of  his  medical  and 
surgical  services.  TTie  amount  of  the 
whole  compensation  should  be  fixed  so 
that  it  would  bear  some  relation  to  the 
income  he  would  recdve  as  a  practi- 
tioner. 

A  few  months  later,  in  December, 
1920,  the  Regents  adopted  a  resolution 
establishing  full-time  chairs  "as  soon  as 
the  new  Hospital  building  is  prepared." 
In  the  final  event,  the  plan  proved  only 
partly  successful.  The  salaries  in  the 
Medical  School  were  criticized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  other  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity, while  the  medical  profession  in 
the  state  was  equally  critical  because  of 
what  they  felt  was  a  tiircac  to  the  prac- 
tice of  doctors  in  local  communitwi 
throughout  the  state. 

With  the  openintx  of  the  new  Hospital, 
the  question  was  again  brought  up  for 
consideration,  and  in  February,  1937,  the 


Regents  declared  full-time  service  in  the 
Medical  School  to  "comprehend  the 
policy  of  using  the  surplus  earnings  of 
the  full-time  departments  ....  for  iur- 
creasing  and  supplementing  expenditures 
for  salaries,  supphes,  and  equipment." 
Nevertheleas,  die  wliole  question  con^ 
tinned  to  be  a  vexing  one,  and  in  May, 
1929,  a  committee  composed  of  Regents, 
members  of  the  medical  faculty,  and 
UntverMty  officers  was  set  up  to  study 
and  report  on  the  problem.  This  com- 
mittee reported  informally  from  time  to 
time,  and  their  consideration  eventually 
led  to  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Ro* 
gents  that  on  and  after  July  i,  1932,  full 
time  should  "cease  to  be  mandatory  in 
the  clinical  departments"  1929- 
32,  p.  868).  Within  a  few  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  the  status  of 
some  members  who  had  been  serving  on 
a  full-time  basis  had  been  changed  to 
part  time. 

The  question  of  part-time  service  had 
been  affected  also  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  early  years  of  the  Uospi" 
tal  little  or  ao  aocoifunodatioii  was  gives 
to  private  padents.  After  1881  patients 
were  those  referred  to  the  Hospital  from 
the  local  communities  or  by  the  state. 
This  restriction  upon  the  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  Hospital  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  other  hospitak  in  Ann 
Arbor.  These  included  a  number  of 
private  hospitals  maintained  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  's  medical  staff". 
With  the  coming  of  Dr.  Cabot  a  few 
private  surgical  patients  were  admitted 
to  the  Hospital,  and  the  situation  was 
finally  clearly  defined  in  December, 
1932,  when  the  Regents  approved  spe- 
cial provisions  on  two  floors  of  the  surgi- 
cal wing  for  the  private  patients  of  part- 
time  members  of  the  faculty.  In  1939-40^ 
a  little  more  than  4I  per  cent  of  the  pa- 
tients were  referred  by  physicians  or 
were  University  students.  A  relatively 
small  number  (about  3  per  cent)  were 
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employees  of  the  Hospital;  the  remainder 
were  admitted  to  the  Hospital  under  the 
various  state  laws  for  indigent  adults  and 

children. 

Hospital  superintendei^ts. — When 
the  tirst  little  hospital  was  established 
on  the  campus  in  1869,  John  Carrington 
became  janitor  or  steward  (the  terms 
appeared  interchangeably),  and  his  wife 
was  matron.  He  was  to  prepare  the 
dietary  for  the  hospital  patients,  keep 
the  fires,  and  care  for  the  rooms  and 
beds,  in  return  for  which  he  and  his 
family  were  to  "have  residence"  in  the 
Hospital  and  receive  seventy-five  cents 
per  week  for  each  patient.  Another 
couple  continued  this  arrangement  for  a 
year  or  so.  After  that  for  a  period  of  some 
fifteen  years,  there  is  no  ttcmd  of  a  hos- 
pital steward,  but  in  1874  the  position  of 
hospital  physician  was  created.  It  was 
first  held  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Peare,  de- 
nominated by  Dr.  Sager  as  "the  physi- 
cian in  immediate  charge  of  the  in- 
mates." Dr.  Alexander  C.  Maclean  was 
appointed  Hospital  Surgeon  in  1877 
and  was  also  designated  Hospital  Super- 
intendent, with  the  understanding  **diat 
he  shall  be  furnished  a  room  in  the 
building  ....  and  also  contingent  upon 
his  assuming  the  general  control  of  the 
work  of  the  matron"  1876-81, 
p.  125). 

The  increasing  number  of  patients  and 
die  <tilBcnlties  of  satisfoctory  adminis» 
traoon  under  this  system  led  eventually 
to  a  series  of  recommendations  by  the 
medical  faculty  submitted  to  the  Re- 
gents in  June,  1888.  AnKHig  other  meas- 
ures, it  was  suggested:  'That  the  price 
of  board  be  raised  to  four  dollars  per 
week, ....  That  a  competent  matron 
and  steward  be  engaged  to  eondiwt 
the  culinary  department,  ....  and  that 
the  present  system  of  boarding  pa- 
tients ....  be  abolished."  In  December, 
1888,  the  auditing  committee  reported 
that  they  had  selected  Joseph  Clark  as 


steward  of  the  hospitals  at  a  salary  of 
^1,000.  i'wo  and  one-half  years  later  he 
was  9ven  the  tide  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Hospi  tals,  including  the  Homeopath- 
ic Hospital. 

On  completion  of  the  Catiierine  Street 
Hospital  group  in  1891,  a  series  of  new 
rules  and  regulations  provided  that  the 
superintendent  should  have  charge  of  ad- 
mitting and  discharging  patients  and 
should  also  keep  records  of  patients  as 
well  as  a  property  inventory,  provide  for 
the  patients'  diet,  hire  all  servants,  col- 
lect all  moneys  from  patients,  and  have 
oversight  of  each  dq»artment  of  the 
Hospital  iR.P.,  1886^1,  p.  552). 

This  was  the  beginnine;  of  a  more 
systematic  administrative  pohcy.  Clark 
continued  to  serve  until  his  deadi  in 
1 897,  when  he  was  ntcoeeded  by  his  son, 
Harry  W.  Clark,  upon  whose  resignation 
in  1900,  £.  S.  Gilmore  became  superin- 
tendent. Gilmor^  in  turn,  was  followed 
in  1908  by  Jay  B.  Draper,  who  had 
previously  been  superintendent  of  the 
Pondac  Asylum.  Draper  was  hard- 
working and  conscientious,  but  ap- 
parendy  had  little  administrative 
ability.  A  rigid  policy  of  making  the 
Hospital  "pay  its  own  way,"  although  it 
resulted  in  a  surplus,  gave  rise  to  many 
complaints  and  was  respcmsible  for  a 
general  decline  in  efficiency  and  morale. 

This  condition  led  to  an  investigation 
by  a  committee  of  the  medical  fiuulty, 
which  reported  that  in  all  medical  af- 
fairs the  Hospital  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  faculty.  There 
had  been  hosjntal  committees  of  the 
medical  faculty  before  the  Catherine 
Street  Hospital  was  built,  but  their 
powers  were  limited,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  finances.  As  a  result,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Regents,  a  new  Hospital 
committee,  with  extended  powers,  was 
created  in  January,  1912.  Dr.  Reuben 
Peterson  was  made  Medical  Director, 
with  Dean  V.  C.  Vaughan  and  Dr.  De 
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NancrMe,  Dr.  Hewlett,  Dr.  Canfield, 
and  Dr.  Barrett  as  the  other  members. 

This  committee,  eager  to  improve  con- 
ditions, found  that  th«r  eflbm  were  still 
Umited  by  the  fact  that  they  had  no  di- 
rect control  of  Hospital  finances,  "which 
were  administered  by  the  Regents.  Al- 
diough  fnctkn  was  bound  to  result,  this 
ajTSteni  of  control  winked  with  fair  suc- 
cess until  it  was  given  up  in  191 8.  That 
it  worked  at  ail  was  probably  due  to  the 
support  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Sawyer,  chair- 
man of  the  Regents'  Hospital  Commit- 
tee, to  whom  the  Board  naturally  turned 
for  advice.  Then  too,  any  plan  of  man- 
agement would  have  been  strained  to  die 
brealung  point  by  World  War  I  and 
the  confusion  resulting  from  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  great  part  of  the  Hospital  staff. 

A  summary  of  a  report  made  to  Preu- 
dent  Hutchins  by  the  Medical  Director 
in  191 5,  outlines  the  general  situation  of 
the  Hospital  at  that  time.  In  this  report 
it  was  pointed  out  that  die  reorganiza- 
tion of  die  Hospital  along  modem  lines 
was  no  easy  task,  since,  under  nonmedi- 
cal management,  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tbn  of  the  old  buil^ng  had  resulted  in 
many  cases  of  erysipelas,  tonsilitis,  and 
bronchial  infections  among  both  patients 
and  nurses.  This  condition  had  been 
remedied  and  the  Hospital  had  been 
made  clean  and  sanitary,  reducing  these 
avoidable  diseases  to  a  minimum.  One  of 
the  best  general  kitchens  in  the  state 
had  been  installed,  as  well  as  a  bakery, 
ward  serving-rooms,  and  a  nurses'  diet 
kitchen. 

The  report  also  stated  that  the  new 
Interns'  Home  had  obviated  the  humili- 
ation of  losing  the  best  senior  students  as 

interns  to  other  hospitals.  A  Hospital 
usher  who  received  patients  as  they 
entered  and  saw  that  they  were  escorted 
to  the  proper  departments,  also  ended 
many  complaints.  An  increase  in  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff  of  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses  made  unnec- 


essary the  use  of  outside  nurses  unless 
they  were  employed  by  the  patients.  A 
trained  social  service  worker,  first  ap- 
pointed in  1912,  also  gradually  changed 
the  general  tone  of  the  Hospital,  bringing 
the  patients  to  feel  that  the  authorities 
were  interested  in  them  as  well  as  in 
thdr  bodily  ills.  Moreover,  the  twmty- 
four  bed  Contagious  Disease  Ho6i»t»l 
brought  relief  from  financial  loss  caused 
by  quarantines  arising  from  the  presence 
of  oonti^ous  diseases  in  the  wards.  Com- 
pnbory  Wassermann  examinations  were 
given  free  of  charge  to  all  Hospital  pa- 
tients. 

As  a  result  of  these  progressive  meas- 
ures, a  deficit  incurred  in  the  years  1 9 1 1  - 

14,  because  of  the  increased  number  of 
patients,  became  a  surplus  in  1914-15. 
The  report  mentioned  many  inadequa^ 
des  in  the  plant  and  emphs^zed  the  im* 
possibility  of  making  it  over  into  a  mod- 
ern hospital.  It  also  called  attention  to 
die  need  for  a  new  nurses'  home.  Despite 
dicse  deficiencies  and  han(Ocaps,  the 
port  concluded  that  the  institution  was 
as  good  a  teaching  hospital  as  existed 
anywhere  in  the  country.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  increase  of  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Hospital  committee  lay  in  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  by  the  faculty 
members  of  die  commitlee  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  hospital  management. 

Superintendent  Draper  was  killed  in  a 
streetcar  accident  on  November  13, 
1915,  and  Robert  G.  Greve,  then  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University, 
was  appointed  temporary  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Hospital.  He  held  the  position 
until  1918.  This  was  a  period  of  peculiar 
difficulty  because  of  the  problems  arising 
from  World  War  I  and  from  the  limited 
number  of  nurses,  especially  during  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  1918.  Moreover, 
the  war  also  placed  those  connected  with 
the  Hospital  in  a  peculiarly  embarrassing 
position,  because  the  faculty,  as  teachers, 
were  urged  to  remain  at  their  posts  in 
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order  that  the  Army  would  be  assured  an 
adequate  supply  of  doctors,  whereas  the 
War  Department  naturally  welcomed 
enlutment  of  highly  trained  doctors  and 
surgeons  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 

When  it  was  evident  that  w  ar  was  im- 
minent, this  situation  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  hospital  clinicians  held  in 
March,  1917.  A  statement  was  drawn  up 
by  this  group  pointing  out  that  the 
Medical  School,  in  its  chnical  program, 
differed  from  other  schools,  nnce  its  staff 
was  never  more  than  sufficient  to  ensure 
good  medical  and  surgical  care.  The  staff 
at  that  time  included  forty-one  physi- 
dans,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  die 
medical  faculty,  and  their  teaching 
duties  were  necessarily  closely  interre- 
lated with  the  care  of  their  patients.  A 
loss  of  eight  men  (20  per  cent  of  the  staff) 
was  the  maximum  depletion  that  could 
be  allowed  if  the  clinical  teaching  pro- 
gram were  still  to  be  maintained.  Reduc- 
tion of  die  facult)'  beyond  a  certain  point 
would  either  limit  the  number  of  adnus* 
sions  to  the  Hospital,  with  a  correspond- 
ing lessening  ot  service  to  citizens  of  the 
State,  or  d»e  result  in  inadequate  in- 
struction and  die  lowering  of  standards 
in  the  treatment  of  patients. 

The  members  of  the  staff  expressed 
their  willingness  to  do  what  was  best  for 
the  country  and  signified  their  readiness 
to  serve  in  the  Medical  Officers*  Reserve 
Corps,  although  it  was  suggested  that  a 
plan  be  devised  which  would  prevent  too 
serious  a  reduction  of  the  teaching  staff. 
But,  as  the  war  progressed,  conditions  in 
the  Hospital  became  worse,  and  eventu- 
ally the  personnel  was  depleted  by  nearly 
5c  per  cent. 

When  the  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
University  Hospital  became  a  certainty 
in  1917,  it  was  evident  that  the  old  sys- 
tem, under  which  a  member  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty  served  as  medical  director, 
was  inadequate  and  that  a  medical 
superintendent  and  director  should  be 


secured  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  administration  of  the  Hospital.  Dr. 
Peterson,  then  absent  under  an  Army 
commission,  accordingly  resigned,  and 
Dr.  Christopher  G.  Parnall,  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  a  graduate  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1904,  and  ex- 
perienced in  hospital  executive  work  and 
instruction,  was  made  Medical  Superin- 
tendent and  Director  in  April,  19 18,  with 
the  expectation  that  he  would  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  zSfm  of  the  HospitaL 
Somewhat  later  he  was  also  made  P«K 
fessor  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

In  Dr.  Parnall 's  first  annual  report, 
which  covered  the  year  ending  June  jo, 
I919,  it  was  pointed  out  tluit  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  had  become  one  of  the 
great  teaching  hospitals  of  the  country. 
Despite  yearly  admissions  numbering 
nine  thousand  and  an  equally  laige  num- 
ber of  outpatients,  there  was  a  long 
waiting  list,  especially  in  the  surgical 
service.  The  Ho8|Mtal  served,  in  effect,  as 
an  infirmary  for  the  entire  state,  with  pa- 
tients referred  to  it  from  every  county — 
particularly  from  those  without  ade- 
quate hosiMtal  facilities.  Dr.  Parnall 
served  as  Superintendent  until  1924. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  promoted 
many  new  ideas  in  organization  and  ad- 
ministration and  was  responsible  (or  die 
planning  and  designing  of  the  present 

Hospital  building. 

After  Dr.  Parnall's  resignation  Mr. 
Greve  again  served  for  a  short  time  as 
Acting  Director  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Harlpv  A.  Haynes,  who  came  to 
the  Hospital  after  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  direclor  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Lapeer.  In  the  course  of  his  tenure  many 
radical  changes  took  place  in  the  policies 
and  administration  of  the  Hospital  and 
in  its  organization  in  rdlationship  to  the 
University.  Dr.  Haynes 's  institutional 
experience  helped  him  to  keep  the  Wosr- 
pital  doors  open  during  legislative  and 
financial  difficulties,  during  panics  and 
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war,  and  aided  him  in  the  solution  of 
mulriple  problems  ever  present  in  such 
an  institution. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Haynes  was  ap- 
pointed, Dr.  Albert  C.  Kerlikowske 
\'i\m)  became  Chief  Resident  Physi- 
cian and,  in  1928,  Assistant  Medical  Di- 
rector of  die  Hospital. 

Development  of  intern  system. — 
TTiroughout  the  early  years  of  the  Hos- 
pital, the  problem  of  interns,  or  house 
physicians,  was  never  satisfactorily  set- 
tled. Although  essential  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  hospital,  for  many  years 
they  occupied  an  inferior  position  and 
were  more  or  less  looked  down  upon  by 
the  hospital  diiefik  By  1890,  however,  it 
came  to  be  recognized  in  medical  schools 
that  experience  was  a  valuable  asset  for 
young  doctors  before  they  went  into 
practice. 

Thus,  although  the  beginnings  were 
very  modest,  a  system  of  internship 
gradually  developed.  A  Hospital  physic 
cian,  later  called  resident  physician,  was 
first  appointed  in  1874  and  doubtless  per- 
formed many  of  the  functions  of  an  in- 
tern. In  189;  both  a  house  physician  and 
a  house  surgeon  were  listed  in  the  An- 
tinunrement.  The  first  interns  under  that 
designation,  four  in  number,  were  listed 
in  the  Calendar  for  1 899-1 900  and  were 
given  a  salary  of  ^125  a  year  with  room 
and  board. 

For  some  years  after  those  first  ap- 
pointments the  intern  system  was  far 
fixMn  satisfactorily  organized.  Some  am- 
bitious students  in  applying  for  positions 
as  interns  secured  recommendations  to 
more  than  one  hospital,  leaving  to  their 
faculty  sponsors  the  duty  of  explaining 
their  failure  to  accept  appointments  in 
other  hospitals  to  which  they  had  ap- 
plied. This  led,  of  course,  to  great  con- 
fusion. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  medical 
faculty  in  191 1  appointed  a  committee 
to  systematize  the  entire  program.  To 


this  committee,  composed  of  Dean 
Vaughan,  Dr.  Hewlett,  and  Dr.  Peter- 
son, all  requests  and  recommendations 
for  internships  were  to  be  referred.  Dr. 
Peterson  in  laying  the  matter  before  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  reported 
that  the  committee  fdt  that  a  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  best  hospitals  through- 
out the  country  should  be  obtained  and 
that  appointments  to  positions  in  these 
hospitals,  as  well  as  certification  of  the 
students'  fitness,  should  be  made.  A  plan 
for  a  fifth  clinical  year  in  the  medical 
curriculum  at  Michigan  was  considered, 
but  was  never  put  into  imctice. 

The  admission  of  students  to  intern* 
ship  in  the  Hospital  was  thus  gradu- 
ally systematized.  The  situation  was 
Strengthened  in  1922  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  requiring  all  medical  graduates  to 
serve  one  year  in  an  accredited  hospital 
before  beginning  to  practice,  in  1940 
thirty-five  interns  were  on  the  Ifospital 
staff.  They  rotated  among  the  various 
clinical  services.  There  were  also  aj>- 
proximately  forty  assistant  residents, 
who  served  for  a  seccmd  year,  and  thirty 
resident  physicians,  who  stayed  for  a 
third  year. 

As  the  University  Hospital  expanded 
and  more  and  more  interns  were  required 
the  question  of  adequate  quarters  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  house  physicians, 
became  pressing.  An  old  residence, 
moved  to  the  Hospital  site,  was  made 
over  into  an  interns'  home  in  1914  at  a 
cost  of  $2,500,  and  three  years  later  an 
enlargement  was  authorized,  so  that  the 
building  accommodated  fourteen  men. 
The  third  floor  of  the  Hospital  Admiiu»- 
tration  Huilding  was  also  used,  as  well 
as  a  near-by  residence  taken  over  for  the 
purpose.  These  makeshifts  were  so  un- 
satisfactory, however,  that  in  1939,  a 
new  building  for  interns,  housing  some 
seventy-five  men,  was  erected  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  Hospital  building. 
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Medical  museums  and  memorials.- — 
In  ^935>  largely  at  the  suggestKHl  of 
Dr.  Peterson,  it  was  decided  to  start  a 
collection  of  medical  and  surgical  ap- 
paratus which  had  been  in  vise  in  the 
Hospital.  Cases  containing  items  of  in- 
terest were  placed  in  the  teaching  amphi- 
theater and  in  a  small  room  off  the  Hos- 
pital  library.  The  material  thus  exhibited 
includes  instruments,  splints,  stetho- 
scopes, and  old  X-ray  equipment. 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
men  whose  lives  were  an  inspiration  in 
the  organization  and  development  of 
services  within  the  Hospital,  from  time 
to  time  memorial  tablets  have  been 
placed  on  walls  within  the  Hospital. 
These  memorial  tablets  have  thus  com- 
memorated the  services  of  Regent  Wal- 


ter H.  Sawyer,  Albion  W,  Hewlett, 
James  G.  Van  Zwaluwenburg,  George  E. 
Frothingham,  Aldred  S.  Warthin,  A.  B. 
Palmer,  and  Reuben  Petenon. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
many  generous  gifts  which  the  Hospital 
has  received  over  the  years,  all  expressing 
the  particular  interests  and  desires  of  the 
donors.  They  comprise  buildings,  re- 
search and  teaching  funds,  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  as  well  as  small  individ- 
ual gifts,  all  of  which  have  contri  buted  to 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  its  services  to  thousands  of 
patients. 

Revben  Peterson* 

WlLTRBD  B.  SkAV 

*  Died  November  25,  1942. 
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The  Relationship  of  the  Hospital 

TO  THE  State 

In  the  year  i93s>-40  the  University  of 
Michigtm  Hospital  received  26,728  pa- 
tients. Of  these,  6,619  were  to  some  ex- 
tent dependent  on  the  counties  or  on  the 
state,  and  the  expenses  of  715  other  pa- 
tients were  guaranteed  by  public  officers 
and  payable  from  public  funds  {P^R., 
1939-40,  pp.  308-9). 

Although  the  University  Hospital 
opened  in  1869,  it  recdved  no  state  sup^ 
port  until  I H75,  and  only  since  the  iSSo's 
have  there  been  laws  governing  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  public  patients. 
Neverthdess,  as  early  as  1859  the  con- 
cept of  a  state  almshouse  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  University  for  clinical  as 
well  as  charitable  purposes  was  pre- 
sented to  die  Michigan  State  Metucal 
Society. 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  Regents 
were  planning  a  hospital,  the  medical 
faculty  set  forth  the  scope  and  purposes 
of  the  institution,  stating  that  its  main 
object  should  be  "to  utilize  for  practical 
instruction  all  the  clinical  material  that 
may  present  itseir*  and  adding  that  they 
believed  the  Regents  neither  designed  it 
to  be  a  "public  charity"  nor  meant  to 
restrict  its  benefits  only  "to  those  who 
were  competent  to  meet  the  necessary 
charge"  (iU*.,  1864-70,  p.  366).  A 
maintenance  charge  sufficient  to  cover 
food  and  medical  and  surgical  supplies 
was  recommended,  and  all  patients  were 


to  be  utilized  for  clinical  instrucrion.  The 
medical  faculty  was  to  have  general  con- 
trol. 

Summer  operation  of  the  Hospital  was 

postponed  until  1878,  although  at  that 
time  there  was  no  instruction  during  the 
summer.  Until  1872  charges  to  patients 
covered  only  tJidr  food.  After  that  date 
all  except  ''paupers**  paid  for  medical 
supplies. 

References  to  "paupers"  and  "charity 
patients'*  seem  to  huUcate  ability  of  tne 

patients  in  some  cases  to  pay  for  food 

and  supplies,  but  the  scanty  records  are 
not  clear.  Indigent  patients  must  often 
have  found  even  nominal  fees  impossible, 
especially  in  cases  of  long  or  chronic  ill- 
ness. Since  medical  service  was  free,  fees 
from  the  well-to-do  could  not  have  pro- 
inded  for  the  pocMier  padents,  and  yet  the 
Hospital  was  attempting  to  maintun 
itself  from  fees  adjusted  to  the  actual 
cost  levd.  How  this  difficulty  was  solved, 
the  records  do  not  state.  Possibly,  chari- 
table agencies  maintained  some  patients. 

The  year  in  which  the  Hospital  was 
established,  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  a  De- 
troit philanthropist,  became  governor  of 
the  state.  He  had  visited  jails  and  county 
almshouses  and  had  been  shocked  by  the 
unsanitary  conditions,  lack  of  medical 
care,  and  nons^regation  of  criminals. 
He  was  aroused  over  the  conditions  of 
children  forced  to  remain  in  these  places 
of  ignorance,  disease,  and  crime.  Illnesses 
which  might  have  been  temporary  often 
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went  untreated,  eventually  became  in- 
curable, and  made  patients  permanently 
dependent  on  public  funds. 

Governor  Baldwin  secured  the  fttv 
pointment  of  a  state  investigating  com- 
mission, the  adoption  of  children  into 
normal  homes,  and  the  autliorization  of 
a  central  school  to  care  for  diem  before 
adoption,  thus  avoiding  the  county 
almshouse.  He  also  demanded  a  re- 
modeling of  the  state's  charitable  and 
petial  systems.  The  state  public  school 
thus  established  in  1871  was  opened  at 
Coldwater  in  1874,  the  first  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  1879 
the  investigating  commisnon  became  the 
State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
and  so  remained  until  1921,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Wafare. 

While  this  commissioD  was  examining 

the  county  almshouses,  a  committee  of 
the  University  medical  faculty  reported, 
in  T870,  on  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  HospitaL  Although  additional  beds 
had  been  secured  during  the  year  the 
Hospital  had  been  filled  to  capacity,  and 
the  committee  recommended  a  large 
state  hospital  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
While  there  were  no  immediate  results  of 
the  proposal,  discussion  <^  die  plan  un. 
doubtedly  had  some  bearing  on  later  de> 
velopments. 

A  "state  almshouse  hospital,"  on  the 
general  plan  of  such  institutions  in 
Massachusetts,  was  proposed.  Free  med- 
ical service  and  medicines  prepared  in- 
expensively by  the  pharmacy  were 
offered  the  state  for  its  invalid  poor  in 
return  for  the  benefit  of  clinical  material. 
The  commission  believed  that  with  help 
fix)m  the  legislature  such  a  plan  would 
be  feasible. 

The  Regents,  however,  were  sbw  to 
act  on  this  recommendation,  although  a 
committee  conferred  with  Governor 
Baldwin's  commissioners.  Then  a  new 


Regent,  Dr.  Charles  Rynd,  serving  as 
head  ot  the  committee  on  the  Medical 
Department,  reported  unfavorably  on 
the  value  of  large  hospitals  for  instruc- 
tion, preferring  the  old  preceptor  sys- 
tem. 

Later,  however,  the  commit  tee  changed 
its  view,  for  in  the  spring  of  1873  (ILP., 
1870-76,  pp.  189-91)  it  strongly  urged 
the  estabUshment  of  a  large  state  hos- 
pital at  the  University,  the  best  place 
*'in  the  West"  for  pursuing  die  "higher 
clinical  field  of  thought."  It  requested  a 
large  and  modem  hospital: 

Not  only  are  our  alms-houses  the  reposi- 
tories of  many  persons  who  are  thus  incar- 
cerated  to  languish,  suffer  on  and  die  without 
that  aid  to  which  the  suffering  jxxjr  are  justly 
entitled,  but  many  persons  of  wealth  and 
r^nement  labor  from  diseases  which  if 
treated  at  all  by  the  private  practitifincr,  are 
treated  but  poorly,  and  with  indifferent  and 
unsstltfactory  roults.  1870-76,  p. 

199.) 

Preudent  Angell,  in  1872,  made  a 
vigorous  plea  for  a  state  hospital  for 
almshouse  patients  or  a  large  hospital  for 
special  diseases,  the  fonds  to  come  either 
from  private  or  from  public  benefactions. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Alonzo  Palmer  re- 
ported the  medical  faculty's  views  to  the 
Regents  and  promised  (o  have  a  hospital 
plan  ready  for  consideration  at  the  neitt 
meeting. 

A  joint  committee  of  Regents  and 
faculty  members  was  then  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  governor's  committee  on 
state  charities.  This  joint  committee  dis- 
cussed the  necessit>'  for  such  a  hospital 
and  favorably  considered  a  prop(»al  to 
build  it  at  Ann  Arbor,  but  it  was  not 
dcemeil  "judicious  to  ask  for  an  ap- 
propriation" iR.P.,  1870-76,  p.  251). 
Possibly  some  new  difficulty  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  proposed  homeopathic 
schrml  made  the  University  reticent  in 
pressing  any  demands  for  state  funds. 
When  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
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lege  was  established  three  years  later, 
the  legislature  contributed  several  thou- 
sand dollan  toward  the  amstructkm  and 
.  equipment  of  a  latter  and  more  modiBrn 
University  Hospital,  provided  a  stated 
amount  could  be  raised  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Act  No.  207  of  1875,  granting  funds 
for  ^e  old  Pavilioii  Hc^pital,  was  the 
first  specific  appropriation  for  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  henceforth  called  a 
"state  hospital."  Though  no  funds  were 
provided  for  running  expenses,  it  cUd  set 
a  precedent  for  a  series  of  future  ap- 
propriations separate  from  grants  for 
buildings  and  equipment.  'These  weie 
also  distinct  from  somewliat  later  state 
disbursements  made  under  public-pa^ 
tient  laws. 

No  sooner  was  the  new  building  com- 
pleted in  1876  than  the  faculty  re> 
quested,  as  it  had  in  1869,  that  the  Hos- 
pital remain  open  throughout  the  year 
and  that  the  medical  session  be  extended 
from  six  to  nine  months.  These  requests 
were  approved  by  the  legislature  in  May, 
1877- 

During  the  vacations  of  1878,  1879, 
and  1880,  the  Hospital  rem«ned  open, 
but  for  the  following  eleven  years  it  was 
closed  in  the  summer,  although  the  ap- 
propriations by  the  legislature  con- 
tinued, aven^ng  until  1891,  about 
14,000  a  year.  Throughovit  this  period 
these  grants  were  used  tor  Hospital 
running  expenses,  in  tlie  year  1891-92 
the  HosfMtal  recdved  |io,ooo  from  the 
state  in  addition  to  funds  for  the  new 
Hospital  on  Catherine  Street,  then  in  the 
course  of  construction.  The  following 
year  an  additional  $9fioo  was  received 
for  salaries  and  general  expenses,  but  no 
direct  grants  for  expenses  were  made 
during  the  next  four  years. 

The  opening  of  the  Catherine  Street 
Hospital  in  1 89 1  brought  a  marked  in- 
crease in  receipts,  but,  nevertheless,  over 
the  four-year  period,  189J-97,  there 
were  regular  defidts  to  be  made  up  from 


the  University's  general  fund.  Despite 
financial  difficulties,  however,  the  Re- 
gents directed  that  the  Hosinlad  be  kept 

open  in  simimer,  although  the  effects  of 

the  nationwide  financial  crisis  in  1893 
forced  its  closure  during  the  summers  of 
1895  and  1896. 

Relief  came  in  1897,  when  Act  No.  203 
provided  $3,000  a  year  regularly  "for  the 
use  and  maintenance"  of  the  University 
Hospital  and  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
provided  the  hospitab  were  operated 
during  the  summers.  Though  this  law 
has  never  been  repealed,  it  remained  in 
practical  effect  only  until  July,  1919. 
Afrer  that  date  the  payments  were  re- 
funded to  the  state,  and  whatever  an- 
nual deficits  have  been  incurred  have 
been  offset  by  the  surpluses  of  other 
years.^ 

First  public-patient  laws,  1881-97. 
— ^The  metamorphosis  of  the  University 
Hospital  into  a  state  hospital  accom- 
modating many  public  patients  has  been 
slow.  There  have  been  three  types  of 
pubhc-patient  laws:  those  for  children, 
those  for  adults,  and  those  for  either 
adults  or  children  suffering  from  certain 
spedfied  disorders.  Of  these,  only  die 
first  two  tv'pes  came  before  1900. 

The  board  in  control  of  the  State 
Public  School  at  Gildwater  first  advo- 
cated state  laws  for  hospitalizing  public 
patients  in  the  University  Hospital.  The 
secretary  of  this  board  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Angell  in  1878,  suggesting  that  it 
would  afford  great  rdief  to  the  Cold- 
water  school  if  the  state  would  provide 
for  dependent  children  afflicted  with 
chronic  diseases  requiring  surgical  opera- 
tions, since  they  were  not  admissible  to 
the  school  and  had  of  necessity  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  poorhouses,  where  they 
could  receive  no  proper  treatment.  He 

*  The  grants  for  the  ranning  expentes  of  the  Nettro- 
pqrduaaic  imiidaitB  u^wcwt  ywiw  coi^  ModMr 
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suggested  that  the  Regents  might  recom- 
mend appropriate  action  to  the  l^isla- 
ture  and  that  the  **State  Hoapital  at 
Ann  Arbor"  was  the  inx)per  place  fer 

such  patients. 

This  letter  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
R^ents*  Proceedings,  but  the  committee 
on  the  Medical  Department  reported 
that  they  had  no  funds  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. They  promised,  however,  to  join 
in  a  request  that  such  children  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  eventually  the  two  boards 
secured  the  passage  of  Michigan's  first 
law  for  the  treatment  of  the  invalid  poor 
in  the  Univeraity  Hospital,  the  children's 
act  (No.  138)  of  1 88 1. 

This  act  provided  not  only  for  sick  and 
diseased  children  from  the  State  School 
at  Coldwater,  but  all  children  suffer- 
ing from  conditions  preventing  eventual 
sdf-Support.Transpxirtation,  board,  nurs- 
ing, and  other  expenses  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  state  upon  recommendation  by 
the  proper  authorities,  but  admission 
depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  resi- 
dent physician  at  the  University  Hospi- 
tal as  to  whether  or  not  the  child  could 
be  benefited. 

Thirteen  children  were  treated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law  during  the  first 
year,  but  many  were  turned  away  be- 
cause of  the  Hospital's  crowded  condi- 
tion. Transportation  and  maintenance 
for  these  thirteen  children  amounted  to 
^34.68;  the  following  year  the  corre- 
sponding payment  was  $434.84. 

President  Angel!  made  it  clear  in  his 
refxjrt  for  1878  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  Pavilion  Hospital  adequate  and  in- 
sisted on  aid  fer  adults,  as  well  as  for 
children,  pointing  out  that  rhe  T'ni- 
versity's  hospitals  had  already  returned 
more  than  their  cost  to  the  state. 

The  Hospital's  congested  condition 
was  relieved  to  a  certain  extent  by  a 
legislative  grant  for  an  eye  and  car  ward 
in  1879,  but  once  more  no  provision  for 
aduk  invalids  was  made.  The  subject 


was  not  mentioned  again  until  1888, 
when  certain  groups  endeavored  to  have 
at  least  part  of  the  dinical  work  trans- 
ferred to  Detroit.  President  Angell  in 

opposing  such  a  step  emphasized  once 
more  the  need  of  a  larger  and  more 
modem  hospital: 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  real  economy  for 

the  counties,  which  may  n<r.v  he  burdened 
with  the  cost  of  maintaining  through  life  per- 
sons who  have  curable  maladies,  to  send  such 

patients  here.  To  some  extent  they  do  this 
now.  But  with  ampler  accommodations  more 
patients  could  be  cared  for,  and  the  interests 
of  the  counties,  of  the  patients,  and  of  our 
medical  srhocil  would  at  oncc  be  subserved. 
(P./^.,  1888-1902,  p.  22.) 

In  1889  tiie  legislature  made  a  grant  of 
^50,000  for  die  new  Hospital,  to  be  sup- 
l^emoited  by  a  contribution  from  the 

city  of  Ann  Arbor.  A  note  of  disappxiint- 
ment  tempered  President  .'\ngeirs  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.  The  appropriation 
would  not  permit  the  erection  of  a  large 
hospital  such  as  had  been  projected  in 
earlier  years,  but  it  was  his  belief  that 
the  clinical  facilities  might  be  made 
"reasonably  satis^Ktory." 

At  the  same  session  the  legislature 
passed  the  first  state  law  (Act  No.  246  of 
1889)  for  the  admission  of  three  classes 
of  ttlult  public  patients:  those  who  had 
become  county  charges  because  of  severe 
injury  and  were  in  need  of  special  treat- 
ment to  prevent  tiicir  becoming  perma- 
nendy  dependent;  diose  dependent  upon 
the  counties  because  of  acute  disease  or 
physical  injuries  and  requiring  major 
operations  to  preserve  life;  and  such  ob- 
stetrical cases  as  were  a  public  charge 
upon  the  counties  fer  die  and  treat- 
ment. 

Unlike  the  preceding  children's  law, 
this  act  charged  the  transportation  and 
maintenance  of  these  patients  to  the 
counties  and  left  local  enforcement  to 
local  officers  and  physicians.  While  such 
medical  service  to  adult  county  poor  to 
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some  extent  already  was  provided,  the 
new  law  afforded  a  statutory  basis  for 
the  procedure  and  undoubtedly  cn- 
cou raged  further  use  of  the  Hospital. 

Two  laws  enacted  in  1897  authorized 
further  medical  aid,  primarily  tor  chil- 
dren. Act  No.  42  required  that  the  physi- 
cian attending  at  the  birth  of  a  child  of 
"any  indigent  poor  person"  should  re- 
port, under  penalty,  any  deformity  or 
malady  curable  by  surgical  operation. 
On  certification  by  die  proper  local 
ficers,  the  child  was  to  be  brought  at 
state  expense  to  one  of  the  University 
hospitals  for  treatment. 

Under  the  first  children's  hospitaliza- 
tion act  of  1 88 1,  only  those  enrolled  in 
the  State  Public  School  at  Coldwater  or 
those  who,  if  restored  to  health,  could 
enter  that  achod  had  been  admissible  for 
treatment.  By  an  amending  act  (No.  233 
of  1897)  the  same  benefits  were  extended 
to  any  dependent  persons  in  the  state 
sdioob  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  feeUe- 
minded,  as  well  as  to  anyone  entitled  to 
enter  one  of  these  institutions.  Actually, 
for  two  years  the  Hospital  had  been  car- 
ing for  die  diilditn  from  the  School  fin* 
the  Blind  at  Lanttng,  at  a  chaige  of 
I2.50  a  week. 

This  substitution  of  "dependent  per- 
sons** for  "dependent  children*'  m^t 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  large  number  of 
adults  would  be  admitted  under  the  new 
law,  but  this  was  not  true,  since  the  state 
charitable  insdtutioitt  existed  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  defective  children.  Never- 
theless, this  oldest  public-patient  law  is 
still  in  effect,  and  today  patients  recom- 
mended by  die  Michigan  Children's  In- 
stitute, which  took  the  place  of  the  State 
Public  School  in  1935,  are  treated  under 
its  provisions. 

FlKST  SPBCIAL-DISEASB  LAWS,  I9OI-7. 

— In  1 899  President  Angell  reported  that 
the  University  had  established  an  in- 
formal but  valuable  relationship  with  the 
state  insdtudons  for  die  insane,  in  each 


of  which  University  graduates  had  been 
installed  as  resident  pathologists,  acting 
as  assistants  to  the  state's  head  neuro- 
pathologist at  the  University. 

There  had  previously  been  grants  to 
particular  cUnics,  but  until  the  present 
century  no  state  provisbn  had  been 
made  for  the  maintenance  in  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  of  persons  suffering 
from  any  specified  diseases.  The  first 
such  law  was  Act  No.  161  of  1901,  under 
which  the  construction  of  the  Psycho^ 
pathic  Ward  was  begun.  It  was  passed 
not  upon  the  request  nor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Regents  but  in  response  to 
the  efforts  of  friends  of  Professor  William 
J.  Herdman,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry.  The  Regents,  however,  ac- 
cepted the  gift,  provided  the  unit  be 
maintained  at  no  cost  to  the  University, 
and  actual  construction  began  in  1902. 

The  first  special-disease  law  put  into 
full  effect  was  the  rabies  law  of  1903  (Act 
No.  1 16),  approved  a  few  wedcs  9,hex  the 
Regents  established  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute for  the  treatment  of  Michigan  resi- 
dents. It  undertook  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  indigent  persons  infected  with 
the  virus  and  assigned  to  the  local 
boards  of  health  the  responsibility  of 
sending  them  to  the  University,  with 
transportation  and  other  expenses  to  be 
paid  by  the  township,  village,  or  city. 

Although  the  new  Psychopathic  Ward 
was  practically  completed  and  plans  for 
its  administration  were  under  discussion 
in  the  spring  of  1904,  it  was  not  occupied 
until  Act  No.  140  of  1905  shifted  the 
payment  of  the  director's  salary  to  the 
state  and  introduced  partial  state  con- 
trol. It  specified  that  a  joint  board  com- 
posed of  the  Regents  and  the  trustees  of 
the  state  asylums  should  select  a  clinical 
psychiatrist  to  manage  the  institution 
and  to  oversee  the  clinical  and  pathologic 
cal  research  in  the  state  asylums  and 
that  this  same  psychiatrist,  as  a  member 
of  the  medical  foculty,  should  give  in- 
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struction  in  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases. The  same  act  also  appropriated 
f  14^000  for  equipment  and  $5^000  a  year 
for  running  expenses  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  years,  out  of  which  the  new 
appointee's  salary  was  to  be  paid. 

The  fellowing  year  by  Act  No.  278  the 
State  Psychopathic  Hospital  ceased  to 
be  a  department  of  the  University  Hos- 
pital and  became  an  almost  autonomous 
state  institution.  For  many  years  diere- 
after,  under  an  unusual  arrangement,  it 
was  conducted  in  a  non-University  build- 
ing on  the  University  Hospital  grounds. 
Its  oontrol  was  vested  in  a  board  of  eight 
trustees,  four  Regents  and  four  asylum 
trustees  appointed  annually  by  the  four 
asylum  boards. 

Under  the  two  acts  of  1901  and  1907 
expenses  of  all  public  patients  except 
wards  of  the  state  were  paid  by  the 
counties,  although  whenever  possible 
diese  costs  were  to  be  reimbursed  by 
rdatives  or  guardians.  Some  public  pa- 
tients were  sent  by  probate  judges  for 
curative,  preventive,  or  diagnostic  pur- 
poses and  others  came  from  die  asylums. 
Private  patients  were  also  received  and 
cared  for  at  fixed  rates. 

Legislation  for  children,  1900- 
19 13. — ^Between  1880  and  1910  the 
populatfon  of  Michigan  almost  doubled. 
During  this  period  measures  for  the  relief 
of  persons  only  partly  dependent  became 
more  numerous.  An  1889  law  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  gained  i>opu- 
larit>',  .md  the  children's  law  of  t88i  was 
supplemented  by  amendment,  by  legis- 
lation for  veterans'  families,  by  the 
juvenile  court  act  of  1903,  and  by  other 
legislation  relative  to  desertion  and 
broken  homes.  .\  1907  act  for  dependent, 
neglected,  and  delinquent  children  re- 
flected the  growing  number  of  local  hos- 
pitals, since  under  it  county  probate 
courts  were  autlionzcd  to  place  any  child 
requiring  special  medical  attention  "in  a 
pttUic  hospital  or  in  an  institutioa.** 


This  measure  might  seem  to  have  en- 
couraged local  treatment,  but  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  was  gaining  special 
recognition  for  its  work  in  pediatrics, 
and  after  1906  the  Palmer  Ward  clinic 
supplied  tlie  impetus  for  modernizing 
and  amplifying  the  hospitalization  stat> 
utes  affecting  the  University.  Previous 
laws  were  considered  inadequate  since 
they  provided  only  for  certain  classes  of 
persons  and  "discriminated  against  the 
normal  child  who  developed  an  illness 
requiring  hospital  care,  in  favor  of  the 
imbecile  who  never  could  be  made  into  a 
goodddzen"  {Hosp,  Rept.,  1918-19,  pp. 

The  result  was  a  new  children's  law 
(Act  No.  274,  1 9 13)  which  became  the 
model  for  similar  measures  in  other 
states.  Under  its  terms  defoimed  or  af- 
flicted children  whose  conditions  could 
be  remedied  and  whose  parents  could  not 
provide  proper  treatment  were  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  probate  jiuiges  and  cared 
for  at  state  expense  at  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity hospitab.  County  agents  and 
superintendents  of  die  poor  not  on  fixed 
salaries  were  to  be  compensated  for  their 
time  and  expense  in  making  the  neces- 
sary investigations,  and  the  examining 
physicians  were  guaranteed  a  standard 
fee. 

While  this  T9T3  law  did  not  aflFect  the 
Coldwater  State  School  hospitalization 
act  of  1881,  in  effect  it  retraced  and  led 
to  the  repeal  in  191 5  of  the  infants'  hoa> 
pitalization  act  of  1897.  Unfortunately, 
the  provision  for  compulsory  report  and 
treatment  of  deformities  present  at  birth 
was  not  included  in  the  new  law.  The 
Afflicted  Children's  Act  was  in  force  un- 
til the  new  Crippled  Children's  Act  was 
passed  in  1917. 

The  adult  pubuc-fatibnt  law  of 
191 5. — Free  treatment  for  adult  resi- 
dents of  any  Michigan  county  who 
would  be  benefited  by  medical  and  surg^ 
cal  treatment  but  who  were  financially 
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unable  to  obtain  it  was  provided  in  1915 
by  Act  No.  267,  which  also  provided  ob- 
service  for  mothen  unftble  to 
pay  for  it  and  for  the  care  of  children 
born  of  women  hospitalized  under  the 
statute.  As  in  the  children's  law,  the 
prospective  patient  was  committed  to 
treatment  by  a  probate  judge  only  after 
he  had  obtained  a  satisfactory  financial 
and  medical  report,  and  the  expense  of 
the  necenary  investtgatioa  had  been 
guaranteed* 

This  act  for  the  adult  poor  specified 
that  transportation  and  mamtenance 
were  to  be  paid  by  die  oo«inties,  which 
were  to  reimburse  the  state  for  any  funds 
advanced  to  the  Hospital  for  these  ex- 
penses. Although  University  authorities 
felt  that  this  was  a  defect,  since  1^ 
coiinty  officers  might  be  inclined  to  send 
patients  to  county  houses,  where  they 
oould  be  treated  at  less  expense,  rather 
dian  to  the  Univemty,  between  July  i, 
191 5,  and  June  30,  1940,  more  than 
70,000  patients  were  r^tered  in  the 
Hospital. 

The  effect  of  the  laws  of  1913 
AND  1 91 5. — These  new  laws  for  adults 

and  children  extended  the  benefits  of 
hospitalization.  In  fact,  the  only  im- 
portant restriction  other  than  that  per- 
taining to  medical  and  financial  needs 
was  that  the  maladies  and  deformities  to 
be  treated  could  be  remedied,  ihe 
broader  scope  of  these  laws  and  also,  pos- 
siUy,  the  guarantee  of  payment  of  the 
agents'  fees  and  expenses  resulted  in  a 
notable  increase  in  public  patients.  In 
1913-14, 255  children  were  treated  under 
the  1913  diildren's  law;  the  next  year 
there  were  615.  In  191 5-16,  604  children 
were  treated  under  this  act,  and  under 
the  1915  adult  law  411  patients  were 
treated;  during  the  following  year  707 
children  and  647  adults  were  treated. 
Two  years  later  more  adult  patients 
than  children  were  being  receivni  under 
diese  laws. 


Psychopathic  hospital  law  of 
1917. — Under  Act  No.  310  of  1917  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital were  given  the  right  to  establish 
centers  for  the  treatment,  care,  and 
mamtenance  of  patients  at  places  other 
than  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  and  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  mental 
health  in  former  patients.  A  ^3,000  in- 
crease in  the  state's  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  institution  took  care  of  the 
additional  expense  for  these  new  services. 

The  children's  law  of  1921. — ^A  new 
children's  law  in  1921  (Act  No.  137), 
primarily  affecting  local  hospitals,  em- 
powered the  counties  to  contract  with 
agencies  and  institutions  licensed  by  the 
State  ik>ard  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
for  the  car^  maintenance^  and  medical 
treatment  of  duldren,  all  eiqpenses  to  be 
paid  from  county  funds. 

Speciaudisease  laws,  1921-25. — ^A 
general  reorganization  of  all  the  public 
charitable,  corrective,  and  penal  institu- 
tions was  effected  in  1921  (Act  No.  163), 
when  the  State  Welfare  Department  was 
created  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities.  The  State 
Psychopathic  Hospital  was  particularly 
affected,  smce  the  old  separate  asylum 
boards  were  abolished  and  their  powers 
transferred  to  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission, one  of  four  set  up  wirliin  the 
new  department.  All  non-Regent  trus- 
tees of  the  State  Psychopathic  Hospital 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  while  the  medical  director's  func- 
tions of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  other 
state  hospitals  were  now  a  part  of  the 
activiries  of  the  new  State  Welfare  De- 
partment, that  department  was  to  have 
no  part  in  the  management  of  the  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital  nor  control  of  its 
board  of  trustees. 

A  new  general  insanity  law  (Act  No. 
151)  superseded  in  1923  the  old  Act  No. 
217  of  1903.  It  not  only  defined  the 
fonctions  of  the  new  State  Hospital 
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Commission  and  of  the  institutions 
under  its  control,  but  also  affected  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  State  Psycho- 
pathic  Hospitsl  patients.  The  same  year 

authorization  was  given  for  sterilization 
operations  at  the  University  Hospital 
(Act  No.  258,  amended  by  Act  No.  71  of 
1935)- 

The  University's  Pasteur  Institute 
ceased  to  be  the  only  clinic  in  the  state 
for  treatment  at  pamic  expense  of  per- 
sons infected  widi  rabies  when,  in  1925, 
Act  No.  321  was  passed  authorizing  local 
health  boards  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements at  the  Institute  or  at  some 
other  treatment  center  for  Pasteur  treat- 
ment  at  an  expense  to  the  counties  not 
to  exceed  ^200  in  any  one  case.  It  was 
held  by  the  attorney  general  in  1929 
that  this  act  by  implication  repealed  the 
old  rabies  law  of  1903  and  in  effect 
shifted  the  costs  from  cities  and  town- 
ships to  the  counties.  At  the  same  time 
everyone  in  need  of  treatment  became 
entitled  to  receive  it  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic status. 

The  adwlt-patieht  law  or  igif.—A 
new  general  poor  law  in  1925  (Act  No. 
146)  repealed  the  old  law  of  1869,  which 
had  made  it  "the  duty"  of  county  poor 
superintendents  to  send  to  the  Uni- 
versity county  charges  who  would  re- 
main indigent  because  of  severe  injury 
unless  sp>ecially  treated,  as  well  as  those 
who  needed  major  operations  to  save 
thar  lives.  While  the  new  law  still  pro- 
vidcd  that  superintendents  of  the  poor 
might  arrange  for  the  hospital  care  of 
such  persons,  they  were  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Furthermore,  patients 
might  be  committed  either  to  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  or  to  any  other  hospital 
the  superintendents  of  tiie  poor  might 
sdect^-an  ''alternative"  provision  later 
inserted  in  the  three  laws  under  which 
the  University  Hospital  now  receives 
most  of  its  public  patients,  the  adult-pa- 
tient act  of  191 5  and  the  two  general 


laws  for  crippled  and  afflicted  children 
(1881  and  1913). 

The  1925  version  of  the  poor  law  pro- 
viding for  medical  aid  was  in  most  re- 
spects, however,  identical  with  that  of 
1889,  except  that  the  terms  "poor  per- 
son*' and  "infiimary"  were  used  in  place 
of  "pauper**  and  "poor-house."  The  re- 
tention of  the  terms  "obstetrical  wards" 
and  "hospitals  of  the  University"  re- 
vealed a  certain  obsolescence  in  the  stat- 
ute,  since  for  nearly  twenty  years  there 
had  been  separate  buildings  for  obstet- 
rical patients  and  the  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital had  been  merged  with  die  Uni- 
veruty  Hospital  in  1922. 

The  years  following  the  opening  of  the 
present  Hospital  building  m  1925  wit- 
nessed significant  devdopments  in  all 
three  types  of  public-patient  laws.  The 
major  law  for  the  hospitalization  of  in- 
digent adults  (Act  No.  267  of  1915)  was 
materially  altered  by  four  amendatory 
acts.  In  1927  Act  No.  317  directed  the 
University  Hospital  superintendent  to 
send  reports  on  persons  hospitalized 
under  the  191 5  law  to  the  probate 
judges  and  to  release  the  counties  finom 
liability  for  hospitaUzation  periods  longer 
than  six  months,  unless  an  extension 
order  was  obtained.  In  1929  the  boards 
of  county  auditors  were  made  respon- 
sible by  Act  No.  293  for  investigating 
the  financial  condition  of  prospective 
patients  seeking  aid  under  the  191 5 
adult-patient  act  and  were  pennitted  to 
arrange  with  patients  to  repay  thecoun» 
ties  for  benefits  received. 

Under  tiie  earlier  poor  law  and  under 
certain  other  statutes,  adults  were 
treated  in  local  hospitals,  but  those  hos- 
pitalized under  the  adult-patient  law  of 
1 91 5  had  to  be  committed  to  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  Hiis  was  cJianged  in 
1933  by  Act  No.  222,  giving  the  probate 
judges  the  privilege  of  selecting  other 
hospitals  if  they  saw  fit. 

Act  Now  J04  of  1939  denied  officials 
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any  authority  to  compel  a  patient  to 
undergo  an  operation  or  treatment  as 
provided  under  the  terms  of  the  1915 
adult-patient  law.  Only  with  the  consent 
of  the  guardian  or  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tive could  such  treatment  be  undertaken 
for  patients  not  in  condition  to  decide  for 
themselves.  The  same  held  true  for  chil- 
dren. 

Since  physicians  not  at  the  University 
were  permitted  to  charge  fees,  the  title 
of  Act  No.  267  of  191 5  was  altered  in 
the  1939  law  to  omit  the  word  "free" 
from  the  phrase  "to  provide  free  hospital 
service  and  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment." Stricter  financial  controls  were 
also  prescribed,  and  any  falnfication  re- 
garding financial  need  was  punishable  by 
line  or  imprisonment.  Also,  the  optional 
repayment  agreements  were  made  com- 
pulsory. Where  there  were  county  boards 
of  auditors,  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  might  conduct  financial  investi- 
gations and  become  responsible  for  ob- 
taining repayment  pledges. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  this  1939  law 
the  attorney  general  distinguished  be- 
tween the  hospitalized  group  of  special 
patients  in  the  amended  Act  No.  167  of 
191 5  and  the  group  given  medical  aid 
outside  of  hospitals  under  a  1939  welfare 
act  (No.  280). 

In  certain  instances  county  costs  for 
adminisrering  the  poor  law  of  igii;  (No. 
146)  might  be  recharged  to  the  smaller 
governmental  units,  which  the  afflicted 
adult  act  of  191 5  did  not  permit.  This  led 
the  attorney  general  to  rule  in  March, 
1939,  that  supervisors  might  not  charge 
back  expenses  incurred  under  the  191 5 
act  to  the  townships  or  cities. 

Spf,cial-di<;easf  laws,  1915-40. — 
The  Psychopathic  Hospital  act  of  1927 
(No.  207)  was  the  first  special-disease 
law  affecting  the  clinical  work  of  the 
Medical  School  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  University  Hospital.  It  repealed 
the  amended  law  of  1 907  and  embodied  the 


changes  brought  about  by  the  abolition 
of  the  several  asylum  boards  and  the 
creation  of  the  State  Hospital  Commis- 
non  and  die  augmented  State  Adminis- 
trative Board  in  1931.  In  all  matters  not 
prescribed,  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Psychopathic  Hospital  retained  sole  con- 
trol. Non-Regent  members  were  a|^ 
pointed  by  the  governor  for  four-year 
terms,  whereas  the  four  Regent  members 
continued  to  be  selected  annually  by  the 
Regents.  The  new  law  required  that 
m^ical  officers  of  die  state  mental  hos- 
pitals receive  University  instruction,  at 
the  expense  of  the  respective  institu- 
tions. 

A  new  law  for  sterilization  (No.  aSi), 
repealing  the  amended  act  of  1923,  was 
passed  in  1929.  The  largest  number  of 
cases  roistered  under  it  in  a  year  was 
sixty-three  in  19130^1;  there  were  none 

in  1939-40- 

The  first  tuberculosis  l^islation  af- 
fecting the  University  Hospital  was 

passed  in  1929,  when  Act  No.  115 
abolished  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Howell  State  Sanatorium  and  created 
the  state  Tuberculosb  Sanatorium  Com- 
mission.  The  commttsion  was  given  con- 
trol of  any  sanatoriums  to  be  established 
and  the  power  to  transfer  patients  fix>m 
state  tuberculosis  sanatoriums  to  the 
University  Hospital  for  special  treat- 
ment, with  the  usual  costs  chargeable  to 
the  counties  for  all  indigent  patients  ex- 
cept state  wards.  A  fund  for  a  one- 
hundred-bed  University  HosfHtal  addi- 
tion for  tubercular  patients,  equivP'"'^  for 
diagnosis  and  special  surgical  treatment 
rather  than  for  prolonged  care,  was 
granted  in  1929  by  Act  No.  324. 

In  1935  the  legislature,  by  Public  Act 
No.  173,  abolished  the  State  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  board  and  transferred 
its  functions  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Sim  e  rhe  Psychopathic  Hospital  still  re- 
mained, nominally,  a  semi-independent 
state  institution  and  not  a  part  of  the 
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Universirv'  Hospital,  the  Regents,  in 
acting  upon  Psychopathic  Hospital  af- 
fairs, assumed  that  they  were  serving  as 
a  state  board  succeedii^  diedd  board  of 
trustees  {R.P.,  1932-36,  pp.  718  and 
810).  This  act  under  which  rules  were  to 
be  formulated  by  the  Regents,  replaced, 
in  general,  all  references  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Administrative  Board 
as  set  forth  in  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
law  of  1927.  The  governing  board  re- 
tained the  power  to  provide  afieertreat- 
ment,  but  the  provisif>n  for  citv  nr  com- 
nuinity  dispensaries  and  mental  hygiene 
departments  was  omitted. 

The  laws  concerning  institutions  for 
mental  diseases,  fcchlc-mindedness,  and 
epilepsy  were  revised  in  i'>,l7,  when, 
under  Act  No.  104,  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  within  the  State  Welftue 
Department  was  replaced  by  a  new, 
separate  commission  of  the  same  name. 
Also,  Acts  No.  85  and  243  providing  tor 
the  new  five-stoiy  Nenropsychiatric  In« 
stitute  addition  to  the  University'  Hos- 
pital, superseded  and  repealed  the  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital  act  of  1927  and 
abolished  the  State  Fsychopathic  Hospi- 
tal as  an  organization,  but  stipulated 
that  the  Regents  should  keep  the  prop- 
erty (see  Part  II:  The  Neuropsychiat- 
uc  Institijtb  ahd  the  State  Psygho- 
PATHic  Hospital). 

TTie  main  purposes  of  the  Institute  as 
outlined  are:  (i)  to  emphasize  early 
diagnosb  and  treatment,  (2)  to  esubliah 
a  c^ic  for  study  of  the  prevention  of 
mental  illness,  and  (3)  to  conduct  train- 
ing and  research  in  all  phases  of  mental 
disiease.  The  Institute  as  part  of  the 
University  Hospital,  is  oontrolled  by  the 
Regents.  It  does,  however,  receive  state 
aid.  In  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 
1940,  this  annual  grant  averaged  about 
$105,000. 

The  provision  that  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Psychopathic  Hospi  tai  was  also 
to  be  ex  officio  neuropathologist  of  all 


the  state  mental  hospitals  was  discon- 
tinued by  Act  No.  85,  as  were  the 
regulations  regardil^r  the  vidtB  by  the 
Otttstate  hospital  staiT  members  to  the 
neuropathoIf)gic:il  laboratory  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor. It  also  provided  that  all  patients 
in  the  old  Psychopathic  Hospital  should 
either  be  discharged  as  normal  or  de- 
clared insane,  feehle-minded,  or  epileptic 
and  committed  to  a  suitable  institution. 
State  hospital  patients  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Institute  for  treatment 
or  for  purposes  of  rc-search,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tl\e  Institute.  The  law  also  per- 
mitted the  temporary  referral  to  the  in- 
stitute of  all  persons  suspected  of  mental 
disorder.  Though  not  definitely  com- 
mitted, their  detention  periods  could  be 
extended  to  provide  time  to  determine 
whether  commitment  to  a  state  hosi»tal 
was  desirable. 

While  the  only  voluntar\-  patients  in 
the  old  Psychopathic  Hospital  were 
private  patients,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Institute  an  indigent  person  might 
apply  for  admission  under  a  private 
court  order.  The  Institute  was  also  or- 
ganized to  make  Special  provision  for  the 
care  of  children.  Up  to  June,  1940,  pa- 
tients were  received  under  several  dif- 
ferent laws.  Thus,  transfer  patients  were 
admitted  under  Act  No.  85  of  1937; 
adults  came  imder  Act  No.  267  of  1915; 
and  children  entered  under  Act  No.  138 
of  1 88 1,  as  well  as  under  the  two  general 
laws  for  afflicted  children,  Act  No.  174 
of  1 913  and  Act  No.  283  of  1939,  and  also 
under  the  crippled  children's  law.  Act 
No.  158  of  1937. 

Children's  hospftalizatiow  laws, 
1925-40. — More  than  half  the  laws  af- 
fecting the  University  Hospital  passed 
between  1925  and  1940  concerned  chil- 
dren, and  die  changes  were  for-reaclung. 
After  Act  No.  236  created  the  Mtdugaa 
Crippled  Children  Commission  in  1927, 
any  crippled  child  could  be  treated  either 
at  the  University  Ifespital  or  at  any 
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other  hospital  having  an  orthqpedic  sur- 
geon, the  commission  to  approve  both 
surgeons  and  hospitab.  Surgeons'  fees  in 
all  hospitals  except  the  Univenity  Hos- 
pital as  wdl  as  transportation  and  hos- 
pital expenses  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
state.  The  commission  was  to  locate  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  state's  crippled 
children  and  report  what  was  being  done 
for  them.  It  was  to  conduct  diagnostic 
clinics  and,  in  general,  to  secure  the  best 
possible  surgical  and  medical  treatment 
for  the  children,  as  wdl  as  to  take  charge 
of  their  convalescent  care  and  education. 
By  a  further  act  (No.  317),  in  1929,  the 
commission  was  given  the  addition^  re- 
sponsibility of  IbUow-up  supervision. 

In  the  same  session  in  which  the  Crip- 
pled Children's  Act  was  passed,  Act  No. 
274  of  1 9 13,  known  since  1927  as  the 
Afflicted  Children's  Act,  was  amended  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  obstetrical 
cases. 

Although  the  1927  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Act  was  supposed  to  end  hospi- 
talization of  crippled  children  as  pro- 
vided under  the  old  1913  law,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  law  was  sometimes 
used  for  the  local  hospitalization  of  "af- 
flicted" hut  not  crippled  children.  In 
fact,  many  probate  judgra  continued  to 
send  crippled  children  to  the  University 
Hospital  under  the  1913  act. 

In  1926-27,  2,614  patients  were  regis- 
tered in  the  University  Hospital  under 
the  children's  act  of  1913;  the  following 
year  there  were  2,760,  tmd  in  1919-39, 
3,356.  Apparently,  no  statistics  are 
available  on  the  corresponding  numbers 
of  patients  registered  under  the  Crippled 
Children's  Act  of  1937  until  1939-30, 
whefi  there  were  fifty-three  children  un- 
der the  Crippled  Children's  Act  as 
against  4,244  under  the  Afflicted  Chil- 
dren's Act,  with  seventeen  children  regis- 
tered from  state  institutions  under  the 
amended  Act  No.  138  of  1881. 

In  June,  1931,  the  Crippled  Children 


Commission  obtained  authority  to  pass 
upon  hospital  bills  incurred  under  the 
Crippled  Children's  Act,  but  since  the 
hospitals  and  courts  were  not  obliged  to 
report  on  children  committed  under  the 
Afflicted  Children's  Act,  it  still  had  no 
way  of  estimating  the  total  hospitaliza- 
tion of  crippled  diildren.  Two  ytan  later 
an  amendatory  act  (No.  248)  sought  to 
improve  the  situation,  but  conflicting 
provisions  made  the  law  difflcult  to  ad- 
minnter.  It  introduced  the  use  of  local 
hospitals  for  "afflicted"  children,  gave 
the  Crippled  Children  Commission 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  At- 
fficted  Children's  Act,  and  forced  a 
sharper  separation  of  "crippled"  and 
"afflicted"  cases  by  making  it  illegal  to 
hospitalize  a  crippled  child  under  the 
Afflicted  Children's  Act. 

Since  under  the  adult  acts  only  pa- 
tients more  thnn  twentv-one  years  old 
were  entitled  to  aid  and  under  Act  No. 
248  of  1 933  only  persons  under  eighteen 
could  be  treated  under  the  Afflicted 
Children's  Act,  there  was  no  legal  way 
to  hospitalize  "afflicted"  persons  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Act  Na  $  of  19J4  removed  this  diffi« 
culty. 

Contradictory  provisions  in  Act  No. 
248  regarding  fee  schedules  and  modes  of 
payment  as  between  the  counties  and 
state  brought  some  confusion.  The  first 
difliculty  was  temporarily  solved  by  the 
adoption  of  a  satisfactory  fee  schedule. 
The  commission  also  decided  in  1933  to 
approve  no  hospital  hills  under  the  Af- 
flicted Children's  Act  except  those  for 
hfteen-duy  treatment  periods  for  which 
advance  permission  had  been  obtained, 
thus  preventing  state  payment  for  chil- 
dren not  hospitalized  under  proper  pro- 
bate court  orders. 

Hurley  Hospital  at  Flint,  Fainnount 
Hospital  at  Kalamazoo,  and  the  North- 
em  Michigan  Children's  Clinic  at  Mar- 
quette had  been  regarded  as  "branches" 
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of  the  University  Hospital,  but  when 
Act  No.  248  went  into  effect  the  two 
fermer  hosjntak  were  made  approved 
hospitals  for  afflicted  children,  the  Mar- 
quette clinic  remaining  as  a  branch  of  the 
University  Hospital. 

In  a  1935  niling  the  commisNon  pro- 
▼tded  reimbursement  to  the  state  by  the 
counties  for  expenses  incurred  in  cases  of 
children  suffering  from  adult  types  of 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  or  other 
communicable  diseases  and  committed 
to  hospitals  vmder  the  Afflicted  Chil- 
dren's Act.  This  became  law  in  19J9. 

The  sweeping  change  of  policy  in- 
volved in  Act  No.  348  of  I933  caught 
most  local  officials  unaware,  and  thou- 
sands of  court  orders  under  the  old  chil- 
dren's law  of  1 913  had  to  be  returned  for 
correction.  But  despite  flaws,  mosdy 
corrected  later,  the  act  had  a  more  pro- 
nounced erfect  on  the  over-all  adminis- 
tration of  children's  hospital  relief  than 
did  the  special  legislation  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Crippled  Children  Commis- 
sion in  T927.  The  l^nivcrsity,  in  June, 
1933,  was  the  only  institution  approved 
under  the  Afflicted  Children's  Act.  A 
year  later,  in  1933-34,  there  were  more 
than  one  hundred  approved  institutions 
with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  Uni- 
vernty  Hospital  of  nearly  twdve  hun> 
dred  patients  committed  under  the 
Afflicted  Children's  Act.  Registrations 
under  the  Crippled  Children's  Act  rose 
from  190  to  1,049,  and  the  commuMon 
reported  that  the  University  Hospital 
increase  accounted  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  year's  increase  in  cases  for 
all  lios|»tals  under  the  Crippled  ChiU 
dren's  Act. 

As  a  result  of  continuing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  allocation  of  fees  between 
State  and  counties,  the  old  children's  law 
of  1913  was  once  more  amended.  In  1935 
Act  No.  94  made  transportation  ex- 
penses of  afflicted  children  rechargeable 
to  the  counties,  but  left  treatment  fees 


payable  by  the  state.  But  then  a  new 
difficulty  arose;  the  state  appropriation 
for  chikiren's  mecUcal  care  was  not  ade- 
quate to  cover  physicians'  fees.  The 
commission  estimated  in  1936  that 
about  one  million  dollars  should  have 
been  added  to  the  fund  to  cover  these 
fees.  The  physicians,  however,  agreed  to 
accept  a  nominal  fee  of  one  dollar  a  case 
during  the  1934-36  biennium,  and  within 
a  year  a  more  liberal  schedule  was  tenta.- 
tively  adopted. 

The  Afflicted  Children's  Act  was 
further  amended  in  1935  by  Act  No.  208, 
which  required  that  before  a  child  could 
be  hospitalized  an  agreement  to  rdm- 
burse  the  state  for  expenses  was  neces- 
sary between  the  auditor-general  and  the 
child's  parents  or  guardian.  Within  two 
years  such  repayments  rose  from  ^841.92 
to     1, 723. SR. 

Three  amendatory  statutes  in  1935 
also  changed  the  Crippled  Children's 
Act  of  1917.  One  (No.  169)  shifted  trans- 
portation costs  to  the  counties,  directed 
hospitals  to  report  on  the  admittance 
and  discharge  of  patients,  and  specitied 
diat  no  person  should  be  considered  a 
recipient  of  pauper  aid  because  of  in- 
ability to  pay  for  a  child's  treatment. 
Another  act  (No.  182)  prescribed  that  all 
collections  from  parents  and  school  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  gifts  to  the  commission, 
should  be  deposited  to  the  commission's 
credit  in  the  state's  general  lunJ.  A 
third  (No.  107)  made  repayment  pledges 
by  parents  or  guardians  mandatory  and 
fixed  the  amount  per  day  payable  by  the 
State  and  local  school  districts  for  hospi- 
tal schoob.  In  1937  these  amendments 
were  consolidated  in  Act  No.  158,  which 
replaced  Act  No.  236  of  1927. 

This  new  law  included  the  needed 
definition  of  **crippled  child"  and  gave 
the  commission  additional  responsibility, 
financial  backing,  and  greater  authority 
to  enforce  its  decisions.  It  became  re- 
sponsiUe  for  handling  eadi  case  com- 
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mitted  by  a  probate  judge.  Collections, 
legislative  appropriations,  and  gifts  were 
to  be  hdd,  as  before,  distinct  horn  other 
state  funds,  but  the  new  law  omitted  the 
provision  that  such  funds  be  disbursed 
"as  appropriated  by  the  legislature." 
The  commission  and  the  auditor-general 
had  the  right  to  check  all  disbnnmnents* 
The  new  law  emphasized  preventive 
measures.  Aid  to  children  suffering  from 
conditioos  that  lead  to  crippling  was 
authorized,  and  facilities  for  finding  and 
serving  such  children,  and  those  already 
crippled,  especially  in  rural  areas,  were 
improved.  In  adctition  to  diapioatic 
clinics,  an  eqMuded  outstate  servioe 
provided  preventive  treatment,  minor 
orthopedic  operations,  follow-up  super- 
visicm,  and  outpatient  and  oonvaletcent 
service.  In  special  cases  transportation 
to  clinics  and  treatment  centers  was  fur- 
nished. 

The  commission  was  authorized  to  ap- 
prove homes  or  ]ios|Htal  outpatient  de- 
partments where  adequate  care  and 
prevocadonal  training  could  be  pro- 
vided those  crippled  children  who  would 
benefit  very  little  from  treatment.  Rates 
for  medical  and  hospital  service  were 
fixed  for  the  first  time:  ^4.50  a  day  for 
hospital  service,  doctors'  fees  at  $75  for  a 
major  operation,  and  ^200  for  any  one 
patient  in  a  single  year.  One-half  the 
costs  of  custodial  cases  was  to  be  re- 
charged to  the  counties;  local  school  dis- 
tricts continued  to  furnish  some  support 
for  the  hospital  schools,  but  under  the 
new  Crippled  Children's  Act  all  other 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  state. 

The  desired  definition  of  **afflicied 


child"  was  furnished  by  Act  No.  217  of 
J 937,  which  also  effected  certain  other 
duinges  in  the  Afflicted  Children's  Act, 
but  two  years  later  the  old  much- 
amended  children's  act  of  1913  was  re- 
placed by  Act  No.  283.  It  extended  the 
conunisrion's  jurisdiction  in  "afflicted" 
cases,  established  further  financial  con- 
trols, and  systematized  provisions  added 
to  the  old  act  by  the  various  amend- 
ments. It  also  limited  the  state's  lia- 
bility, allocating  to  the  counties  accord- 
ing to  population  three-fourths  of  the 
fund  available  each  year,  with  the  re- 
maining one-fourth  to  be  distributed  ac- 
oording  to  need.  The  rate  at  iriiich 
counties  could  consume  their  quota  was 
also  limited,  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  reimburse  themselves  from  later  allot- 
ments.  The  commission  was  thus  re- 
lieved from  approving  more  services  than 
could  be  paid  for  from  available  funds, 
and  the  state  from  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing supplementary  appropriations. 

In  1932-33,  the  year  before  the  local 
hospitals  were  permitted  to  receive  af- 
flicted children  under  Act  No.  174  of 
1913,  the  number  of  patients  in  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  under  the  .Afflicted 
Children's  Act  was  nearly  twice  the  num- 
ber under  the  Afflicted  Adult  Act  of 
1915.  By  1935-36  more  patients  were 
registered  under  the  adult  act  of  191 5 
(No.  267)  than  under  all  three  children's 
laws.  In  1939-40,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  patients  received  under  any 
one  law  was  registered  under  the  Af- 
flicted Adult  Act  of  191 5. 

Hbum  Tkavu 
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The  Heart  Station 

During  the  period  when  Dr.  A.  W. 
Hewlett  hdd  the  chair  of  medicine  at 
the  University  (1908-16)  there  was  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  irregxJarities  and 
other  abnormalities  of  the  heartbeat, 
and  knowledge  in  this  fidd  was  expand- 
ing very  rapidly.  Dr.  Hewlett  hintsdf 
had  made  imf)ortant  contributions  to 
this  subject,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Van  Zwaiu- 
wenbui^  was  also  deeply  interested  in  it. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  could  be 
obtaine<1  Dr.  Hewlett  purchased  a  string 
galvanometer,  and  electrocardiograms 
were  taken  for  the  first  time  at  the  Uni'- 
versit>'  Hospital  in  the  spring  of  I9I4. 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Wilson,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
internal  Medicine  upon  his  graduation 
with  the  class  of  1913,  was  assigned  the 
task  of  installing  and  operating  this  in- 
strument. Since  no  other  space  was 
available  it  was  placed  in  Dr.  Hewlett's 
private  office,  a  small  room  separated  by 
a  thin  wooden  partition  extending  half 
way  to  the  ceiling  from  the  general  office 
of  the  department,  which  was  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Medical  Wing  of  the  Old 
University  Hospital.  The  electrocardio- 
graphic tracings  were  carried  down- 
stairs, where  a  tiny  darkroom  was  avail- 
able for  their  devidopment.  In  spite  of 
these  meager  and  inconvenient  facilities, 
many  interesting  observations  were 
made  and  a  number  of  papers  were  pub- 
lished. With  Dr.  Hewlett's  help  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  recording  the 
venous  pulse,  taken  with  a  Frank  cap- 
sule, simultaneously  witii  the  electro- 
cardiogram, and  this  added  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  tracings.  One  of  the 
most  important  studies  carried  out  dealt 
with  the  production  oi  atrioventricular 
rhydim  in  normal  subjects  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  atropin. 

In  1916  both  Dr.  Hewlett  and  Dr. 
W  ilson  left  Michigan  and  during  the  next 
(bur  years  relatively  few  tracings  were 


taken.  When  Dr.  Wilson  returned  to 
Ann  Arbor  in  1920  the  equipment  had 
been  removed  £ram  its  <rfd  location.  It 
was  not  in  good  working  order,  and 
there  was  no  available  space  where  it 
could  be  installed.  Nothing  further  was 
done  until  X912  when  Dr.  George  Herr- 
mann, a  Michigan  graduate,  joined  the 
staff.  At  that  time,  with  the  help  of 
Dean  Vaughan,  a  special  appropriation 
was  obttuned  which  made  it  posnble  to 
purchase  new  equipment  and  to  con- 
struct a  small  laboratorv  where  it  could 
be  set  up.  This  laboratory  included  a 
small  passageway  and  some  space  be- 
neath the  stairs  leading  to  the  medical 
amphitheater.  As  a  result  many  of  the 
waves  on  the  tracings  obtained  were 
produced,  not  by  die  patient's  heart- 
beat, but  by  the  students  nishing  Co  and 
from  their  classes.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1922,  when  this  new  laboratory  was 
completed.  Sir  Thomas  Lewis  of  London 
visited  the  Univeruty,  and  this  visit  did 
a  great  deal  to  stimulate  interest  in  dec- 
trocardiography. 

In  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
operating  the  new  laboratory,  the  Hospi- 
tal made  a  charge  for  each  clinical 
electrocardiogram  taken.  A  technician. 
Miss  Evelyn  Turner,  was  secured,  and 
she  soon  became  expert  at  operating  the 

galvanometer.  During  the  next  three 
years  about  4,500  electrocardiograms 
were  taken  and  several  research  projects 
were  carried  out,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Herrmann's  studies  on 
ventricular  hypertrophy. 

When  the  new  University  Hospital 
was  under  construction,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  wiring  system  whereby 
it  became  possible  to  take  an  electro- 
cardiogram on  any  patient  in  the  Hospi- 
tal without  maki^  it  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  leave  his  bed.  In  1924  Profes- 
sor W' illcm  Einthovcn  visited  Ann  Arbor, 
and  negotiations  were  begun  with  him  at 
that  time  for  the  oonstruc^m  in  Holland 
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of  a  new  galvanometer  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  take  two  elec- 
troc«rdk)gr«pliic  leads  siiiitiltaneoiisly. 
After  much  delay  this  galvanometer, 
which  was  actually  constructed  in  Eint- 
hoven's  laboratory^  was  obtamed  in  the 
summer  of  19^7.  It  proved  to  be  a  won- 
derfully fine  piece  of  apparatus,  and  much 
of  the  research  work  carried  out  in  the 
Heart  Station  since  that  time  could  not 
have  been  done  without  it. 

The  Heart  Station  was  moved  to  the 
new  Hospital  in  the  autumn  of  1925.  Dr. 
Herrmann  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Paid  S. 
Barker.  The  addidonal  help,  space,  and 
equipment  made  itpoauble  not  only  to 
serve  the  Hospital  more  adequately,  but 
also  to  do  research  which  has  been  of  the 


utmost  importance.  Studies  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  electrical  currents  pro- 
duced by  the  heartbeat  within  the  body, 
of  the  electrocardiograms  produced  by 
human  bundle  branch  block,  of  pre- 
cordial leads,  of  the  areas  of  the  electro- 
cardiographic deflections,  and  of  experi- 
mental and  clinical  coronary  occlusion 
may  be  mentioned. 

In  1932  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Johnston 
j<Hned  die  staff.  He  not  only  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  many  of  the  studies  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  also  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  r^stration  of 
heart  sounds  and  on  the  adaptation  of 
the  cathode-ray  oscillogniph  to  the  study 
of  the  electrocardiogram. 

F&ANK  N.  WlLKW 
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T^B  Tuberculosis  Unit 

On  January  25,  1926,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  George  Sherman,  a  fifty-bed 
unit  was  opened  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Convalescent  Hospital  for  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  tuberculosis.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  that  separate  beds  had  been 
set  aside  for  thisspedfic  purpose,  although 
in  X  j)02  George  Dock,  who  was  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  had  written  an  article 
urging  that  a  special  hospital  for  this 
purpose  be  constructed.  While  diis  ar- 
rangement served  its  purpose  well  as  a 
beginning,  it  was  soon  appreciated  that 
the  space  for  beds,  offices.  X-ray  facili- 
ties, and  laboratoriesy  was  inadequate.  In 
Older  to  remedy  this  situation  the  le^s- 


lature  of  Michigan  appropriated  ^250,000 
to  add  two  floors  to  the  University  Hos- 
pital for  the  care  of  patients  with  pul- 
monary tuberculons.  Thejr  were  first  oc- 
cupied by  patients  on  July  21,  19.^1. 
Accommodations  are  provided  for 
ninety-eight  patients  in  six  single  rooms, 
ten  two-bed  rooms,  and  eighteen  four- 
bed  rooms.  There  are  ample  workrooms 
for  examinations,  treatments,  laboratory 
examinations,  including  fluoroscopy,  and 
a  room  for  the  demonstration  of  patients 
and  X  rays  to  students. 

The  unit  is  a  part  of  the  University 
Hospital  and  Medical  School,  A  medical 
staft^  is  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Internal  Medidne,  through  which  are  ro- 
uted all  of  the  instructors  and  interns. 
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Dr.  John  B.  Barnwell  has  headed  the 
medical  staff  since  1928.  In  this  way  the 
Hospital  b  sending  out  into  practice  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  year  after  year, 
physicians  who  are  especially  trained  in 
ail  of  the  modern  phases  of  the  treatment 
of  tuberculons.  The  Department  of  Surg- 
ery maintains  a  division  of  chest  surgery 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Alex- 
ander, who  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
tubercuiosis  patients  who  are  admitted 


primarily  for  surgical  measures. 

Instruction  of  medical  students  in  re- 
gard to  toberculotis  ia  carried  out  in  the 
laat  three  years  of  their  course.  In  the 

second  year,  one  or  more  groups  are  giv- 
ing instruction  in  physical  diagnosis.  In 
the  third  year,  groups  may  elect  work  in 
tuberculosis.  All  fourth-year  students 
pass  through  the  unit  in  small  groups  for 
discussion  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Cvani  C.  Snnum 
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Social  Service  Department 

The  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
University  Hospital  began  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Michigan  Medical  Care  Acts, 
the  first  of  which  (Act  No.  174),  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  1913,  permitted 
judges  of  probate  to  send  to  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  children  suffering  from 
congenital  defects  or  diseased  conditions. 
Shortly  afterward,  a  similar  measure 
(Act  No.  267)  authorizing  the  care  and 
hospitalization  of  adults,  was  passed  by 
the  kgislature.  These  acts  determined  in 
laige  part  the  designation,  number,  and 
t\'pc  of  patients  received  for  clinical 
teaching  purposes.  They  came  particu- 
larly from  indigent  or  marginal  groups 
for  which  such  care  was  otherwise  not 
available:  children  who  were  wards  of 
the  state,  congenital  cripples,  psycho- 
pathic cases  needing  medical  care  or  sur- 
gical treatment,  children  widi  curable 
maladies  or  deformities  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  provide  proper  treatment, 
crippled  children,  sterilization  cases,  and 
tuberculosis  cases. 

These  measures  brought  many  new 


patients  needing  special  services  to  the 
hospital.  Efforts  to  provide  some  sort  of 
social  service  fc»>  hospital  patients  had, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  begun  almost  with 
the  opening  of  the  old  University  Hospi- 
tal. The  University  Hospital  Circle  of 
the  King^s  Dait^ters  was  formed  in 
1 892  to  give  assistance  to  patients.  These 
efforts,  however,  were  voluntary  and  not 
always  continuous.  Within  the  Hospital, 
nmireover,  the  nurses'  service  in  1912  had 
designated  a  particular  nurse  to  act  as  a 
part-time  social  worker. 

Mary  C.  Merri weather  was  Supervisor 
of  Social  Service  in  191 8  and  Imogene 
Po(^e  in  the  years  1919-21.  Offices  were 
assigned  the  Social  Service  Department 
in  1919,  and  in  1920  Dr.  Christopher 
Pamall,  then  Director  of  the  Hospital, 
reported  that  the  Rotary  Clubs  were  in- 
terested in  maintaining  in  the  Hospital  a 
social  service  worker  who  would  care 
particularly  for  the  wdfarc  of  duldren 
sent  to  the  Hospital  under  Public  Act 
274.  In  192 1  Mrs.  Elmie  W.  Mallory 
(Ph.B.  Buchtel  '97,  A.M.  Michigan  '20) 
was  made  Supervisor  of  Soda!  Sorioe  in 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital.  When  the 
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University  Hospital  and  the  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  were  combined  in  1922, 
Miss  Dorothy  Ketcham  was  appointed 
Social  Service  Director  to  integrate  the 
Social  Service  Division  of  the  University 
Hospital.  Mrs.  Mallory  became  Director 
of  Social  Service  in  the  State  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. 

In  his  report  for  192a  21,  Dr.  Parnall 
said:  "The  role  of  a  l'niversir>'  Hospital 
in  a  broad  program  of  education  is  to 
teach  people  the  means  of  protecting  and 
restoring  health  and  preventing  disease, 
both  directly  and  through  those  who  by 
their  preparation  and  calling  are  fitted  to 
serve  in  diis  field."  With  a  social  service 
program  thus  recognized,  the  first  few 
years  were  spent  in  defining  objectives, 
in  improving  methods  so  as  to  increase 
die  satbfitctran  of  the  patients,  in  sdect- 
ing  personnel,  and  in  establishing  an  im- 
proved system  of  records. 

The  Hospital  School. — Among  the 
important  objectives  of  the  service  was 
the  Hospital  SchooL  The  King's  Daugh- 
ters of  Ann  Arbor  supported  the  first 
teacher  and  have  continued  to  help  the 
program.  Through  the  Michigan  Crip- 
pled Children  Commission  the  state 
also  made  funds  available  for  the  in- 
struction of  crippled  children.  New  ac- 
tivities directed  toward  constructive  pro- 
grams  were  introduced  in  1918  by  Clau- 
dia Wanamaker.  Since  1925  the  Ann 
Arbor  Kiwanis  Club  has  given  finan- 
cial support  to  the  program.  In  I938 
Galens,  a  senior  medical  society,  under- 
took  the  support  of  a  hospital  workshop. 
The  hospitalized  child  has  been  able  to 
continue  hit  schooling  in  this  way,  ad- 
vandng  with  others  of  his  age  and  in 
some  cases  graduating  from  school  at  the 
proper  time.  Although  state  funds  make 
no  provisbn  for  teaching  presdiool  chil- 
dren, who  at  times  make  up  almost  half 
the  total  enrollment,  a  definite  program 
has  been  set  up  for  them  as  funds  have 
become  available. 


OrcupATioNAL THERAPY.— At  first,  Oc- 
cupational therapy  for  adults  was  car- 
ried on  through  voluntary  service.  Miss 
Helen  James  was  appointed  in  July, 
1920,  to  take  charge  of  social  work 
among  dermatological  cases  being 
treated  by  Dr.  Udo  J.  Wile.  The  work 
was  financed  through  the  Michigan  De> 
partment  of  Health.  Miss  James  intro- 
duced basketry,  sewing,  and  similar  ac- 
tivities, and  an  early  exhibit  revealed  the 
value  of  such  employment. 

The  facilities  for  occupational  therapy 
include  a  large  central  shop  and  supple- 
mentary ward  units.  Some  work  can  be 
carried  to  die  patient's  bedside.  Hie  cen- 
tral shop,  largely  equipped  through  the 
Galens'  suppxirt,  is  a  large,  pleasant 
room  for  wheelchair  or  bed  patients.  The 
shop  is  equipped  with  looms,  sewing 
machines,  a  jigsaw,  carpenter's  benches 
and  tools,  leather  and  reed  tools,  rug 
frames,  a  knittmg  machine,  hoops, 
hooks,  needles,  as  well  as  ait  and  craft 
magazines  and  instruction  books.  It  is 
open  all  day  and  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred.  The  type  of  work 
varies  according  to  the  patient's  indi- 
vidnal  interests  and  the  length  of  his 
stay  in  the  hospital.  Some  accept  the 
idea  of  occupation  eagerly  and  engage  in 
comparatively  vigorous  activity;  others 
require  a  limited  or  graduated  program. 

An  important  part  of  the  social  pro- 
gram is  the  library  service.  In  1935  a 
regular  library  service  was  set  up  on  a 
fiilUtime  basis,  and  books  were  distrib- 
uted on  schedule.  This  service  covers 
every  unit  in  the  Hospital.  Reading  lists 
are  provided,  and  awards  in  the  form  dT 
reading  certificates  are  made  on  die  basb 
of  achievement. 

Social  service  in  the  Hospital  grew  up 
as  a  result  of  case  work  widi  die  indi- 
vidual patient.  The  work  concerns  itself 
particularly  with  the  patient  and  with 
his  reinstatement,  if  possible,  as  an  ef- 
fective member  of  society.  The  program 
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in  the  University  Hospital  has  adhered 
closely  to  lines  laid  down  by  the  Anieri- 
can  Association  of  Medical  Social  Work- 
ers, the  American  Hospital  Associadoily 
and  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
As  standards  ior  personnel  have  im- 
proved new  methods  have  been  adopted 
for  handling  the  work  of  the  department. 
These  improvements  include  a  system  of 
case  recording,  staff  and  group  discus- 


sions, statistical  sheets  developed  for  the 
use  of  the  case  workers  and  the  consult- 
ant, plans  for  better  student  instnictkniy 

and  better  and  more  accurate  medical 
data.  A  further  function  of  social  service 
has  been  the  matter  of  follow-up,  which 
often  concerns  physician,  judge,  patient, 
and  family. 
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Metaboi-i.<;m  Rf search 

The  first  deliberate  attempt  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine to  advance  the  knowledge  of  meta. 

bolic  processes  in  patients  was  begun  by 
Dr.  L.  H.  Newburgh  when  he  came  to 
the  University  as  an  Assistant  Professor 
in  the  fall  of  1916.  He  suspected  that  the 

kidneys  could  be  impaired  by  food  very 
rich  in  protein.  The  first  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  the  Hygienic  Labora- 


ton,'  because  the  department  was  with- 
out an  experimental  laboratory  in  the 
University  HospitaL  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  old  laundry  bdiind  the  hospital  was 
renovated  and  in  part  given  over  to  the 
members  of  the  department  for  their  in- 
vestigations. Dr.  Newburgh  was  asnsted 
in  the  study  of  nephritis  produced  by 
diets  rich  in  protein  and  its  products  by 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Squier,  Dr.  Phil  L. 
Marsh,  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Curtis,  and  Miss 
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Sarah  Clarkson  (d.  1931).  More  recently 
the  work  has  been  conducted  by  Dr. 
Margaret  W.  Johnston;  and  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Freyberg  has  been  concerned  with  the 
questkm  of  the  recoverability  from  the 
injury  produced  by  the  diets. 

As  late  as  1918,  the  treatment  of  dia- 
betes meUitus  was  still  very  unsadsfoc- 
tory.  Dr.  Newbur^  and  Dr.  Marsh  be- 
gan  at  that  time  to  try  to  improve  the 
dietary  control  of  the  disease,  and  by 
1922  diey  were  aUe  to  report  that  die 
disease  could  be  adequately  controlled 
in  most  adult  patients  by  the  plan  they 
had  developed.  Dr.  Floyd  H.  Lashmet 
and  Dr.  Newburgh  undertook  a  study  of 
the  edema  that  occurs  with  one  form  of 
chronic  nephritis.  They  were  able  to 
work  out  a  plan  that  usually  succeeds  in 
eliminating  the  edema  and  preventing  its 
recurrence. 

Obesity  is  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  chronic  illness  in  middle  life. 
Earlier  students  had  thought  that  the 
condition  was  often  hereditary  and  un- 
avoidable. This  conception  seemed 
highly  unlikely.  In  order  to  study  the 
question  adequately,  methods  for  meas- 


uring the  exchange  of  energy  and  of 
water  first  had  to  be  cievised.  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Wiley  was  of  the  greatest  help  in  de- 
veloping these  two  techniques.  Dr.  New- 
burgh aad  Dr.  Margaret  Johnston,  using 
these  new  methods,  then  demonstrated 
that  obesity  is  always  caused  by  an  in- 
flow of  energy  greater  dum  the  outflow 
and  that  it  can  always  be  overcome  by 
appropriate  dietary  methods. 

Dr.  Newburgh,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Jer« 
ome  Conn,  Dr.  Florence  White,  and  Dr. 
Elisabeth  B.  Stern  engaged  in  an  elabo- 
rate investigation  of  the  norma!  and  ab- 
normal metabolism  of  carbohydrate.  Dr. 
Coral  A.  Lilly  for  some  years  invesd- 
gated  the  nature  of  dental  caries  as  re- 
lated to  diet. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  University 
Hospital  the  group  has  had  adequate 
laboratory  space  and  a  sufficient  appro^ 
priation  for  current  supplies.  Salaries  for 
fellow  workers  have  always  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  sources  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar budget.  The  work  has  been  seriously 
hamp>ered  by  inadequate  financial  sup- 
port. 

L.  H.  Newbukou 
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University  Hospital  Piiarm.acy 
During  the  years  (1869-90)  formmg 
the  inidal  period  in  the  history  of  the 
University  Hospital,  there  was  no  obvi- 
ous need  for  a  separate  pharmaceutical 
service. 

In  1892,  when  the  University  Hospital 

was  moved  to  new  quarters  on  Catherine 
Street,  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  conduct  of  the  newly  created  post 
of  Apothecary  were  as  follows: 

The  Apothecary  shall  be  subordinate  and 
responsible  to  the  Resident  Plivsician.  He 
shall  have  the  immediate  care  iuid  custody 


of  all  drugs,  medicines  and  other  articles 
belonging  to  the  department  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  same.  He  shall  comixiund  and 
make  up  all  medicines  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed with  exactness  and  promptitude.  He 
•hall  ddiver  no  medicines  or  other  artides 
unless  the  same  shall  be  duly  entered  upon 
the  prescription  or  order  books,  or  ordered  in 
writing.  He  shall  put  up  the  medicines  in- 
tended for  each  ward  separately  and  shall 
annex  to  them  labels  containing  the  names  of 
the  patients  for  whom  they  are  respectivdy 
prescribed,  with  written  or  printed  directions 
for  their  use.  He  shall  deliver  them  promptly 
to  the  nurses  of  each  ward  to  be  by  them  ad- 
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ministered  to  the  patients.  He  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  correct  preparation  of  all 
pracripcions.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
instruments  beli)nging  to  the  Hospital  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  them  and  their  good 
order.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  them  and 
shall  never  allow  tlK-m  to  leave  his  possession 
without  taking  a  proper  receipt  or  ticket 
from  the  person  so  tsU&ng  them.  He  shall 
make  an  inventory  of  all  instruments  fa^ 
longing  to  the  hospital,  when  he  enters  upon 
his  duties;  and,  on  giving  up  his  charge,  he 
shall  fumUh  the  Superintendent  a  like  in- 
ventory countersigned  by  the  Resident 
Physician.  He  shall  keep  the  dispensary  and 
ev«7thing  pertaining  to  it  dean  and  in  per- 
fect order,  and  the  same  shall  remain  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.,  in  his  charge. 
He  shall  ohserve  economy  in  everything  re- 
lating to  his  department,  be  particularly 
careful  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
mecficmes,  and  permit  no  noise,  confusion  or 
disorder  in  his  premises.  Cft.i*.»  1886-91,  p. 
535) 

Having  tluis  outlined  his  duties,  the 
Regents  authorized  that  an  apothecary 
be  appointed  in  the  University  Hospitd 
for  one  year  at  a  salary  of  fioo.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  the  Regents  the 
executive  committee  appointed  James 
Perry  Briggs  ('91^)  to  the  position. 

Mr.  Briggs *s  daties  covered  a  very 
wide  field.  He  prepared  all  the  sutures 
used  in  the  operating  rooms,  and>  after 
the  initial  pictures  taken  by  Carhart  and 
Herdman,  he  was  assigned  the  task  of 
taking  the  first  X  rays  used  here,  contin- 
uing all  work  of  this  nature  until  the  De- 
partment of  Roentgenology  was  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Briggs's  association  with  the  insti- 
tution cannot  be  passed  without  mention 
of  his  wide  acquaintanceship,  especially 
in  the  "old  Hospital,"  and  his  kindness 
to  diose  with  whom  he  worked.  He  was 
particularly  happy  to  help  the  nurses. 
He  removed  stains  from  uniferms  or  best 
dresses  and  provided  remedies  for  head- 
ache, a  cold,  or  a  cold  sore.  His  "favorite 
prescriptions"  were  never  disclosed,  and 


no  record  of  them  has  ever  been  found. 

A  bron7e  tablet  now  placed  at  the  lo- 
cation of  the  present  Hospital  Pharmacy 
befittingly  states:  *'In  Memory  of  James 
Perry  Briggs,  Ph.C,  Pharmacist  to  the 
University  Hospital,  1 891-1927.  Uni- 
versally Respected  and  Beloved  by 
Those  Connected  with  This  Hospital 
During  His  Long  and  FaithfiDl  Term  of 
Service." 

Mention  of  Perry  Briggs,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  written  record  of  the  Hospital 
Pharmacyis  his  iMography,  would  be  quite 

incomplete  without  coincident  mention 
of  "Pat  Scully."  The  bronze  tablet  ojv 
ponte  that  of  Mr.  Brigg^  tells  its  story. 
This  contintting  association  of  these  two 
names  is  very  satisfying  to  their  friends: 
"In  Memory  of  Patrick  Henry  Scully 
Who  Devotedly  Served  This  Hospital  In 
Many  Capacities  For  More  Than  Ha]/ A 
Century,  i 875-1929." 

In  1920  Amos  Ludwig  Kroupa  (Ph.C. 
'22)  became  Assistant  to  the  Pharmacist. 
He  retained  this  post  until  1936,  when  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Chief  Phar- 
macist at  the  Evangelic;'.!  Deaconess 
Hospital  at  Evansville,  Indiana. 

In  1925  Harvey  A.  K.  Whitney  (Ph,C. 
'23)  joined  the  staff,  and  he  became  Chief 
Pharmacist  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Briggs 
in  1927. 

The  department  has  gradually  grown 
in  range  of  activities  and  in  personnd. 

During  a  changing  materia  medica  the 
Hospital  Pharmacy  has  been  allowed  to 
engage  in  many  manufocturing  activities 
that  were  previously  prohibited.  The 
staff  in  1940  consisted  of  eleven  regis- 
tered graduate  pharmacists  and  hve  un- 
licensed asdstants.  The  products  of  the 
department  are  obtained  from  the  three 
kingdoms  and  are  prepared  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  all  natural  bodily  orifices, 
as  well  as  some  man-made,  as  when  ac- 
cess is  to  the  circulatory  system. 

One  interesting  development  in  the 
growth  of  the  department  has  been  the 
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establishment  of  a  pharmacy  mtemship 
plan,  adapted  from  present  medical  prac- 
tices. Six  pharmacy  interns  are  quar- 
tered with  the  medical  interns  and 
enjoy  the  same  privileges.  The  plan  calls 
for  the  selection  of  a  candidate  from 
among  the  recent  graduates  of  one  of  the 


member  schools  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  Such  an 
applicant  when  accepted  receives  an  ap- 
pointment as  junior  grade  pharmacist 
for  one  year.  He  may  be  reappointed  for 
a  second  year  as  senior  grade  pharmacist. 

H<  A>  K.  Wumsv 


Hospital  Recokds  amd  Statistics 

The  very  first  record  available  on  any 
patient  in  the  University  Hospital  is 
dated  October  5,  1881.  This  is  Case  No. 
I,  which  is  listed  in  a  leatherbound  book 
and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  records  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Gynecol- 
og>',  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Edward  Dunster.  This  book  is  en- 
titled "Gynecological  Clinic  Record, 
Medical  Department"  and  contains  the 
records  on  patients  seen  in  that  depart- 
ment bottk  October  5, 1881,  to  December 
5, 1882. 

The  history  sheets  in  this  record  book 
were  outlined  forms  caUing  for  routine 
statistical  infbrmarion  about  die  patient, 
such  as  age,  marital  status,  number  of 
children,  age  of  oldest,  and  age  of  young- 
est. Ten  lines  were  reserved  for  enumera- 
tion of  the  symptoms  and  three  lines  for 
the  physical  examination.  Space  was  also 
left  for  a  rather  detailed  gynecological 
history.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  was  a 
space  for  diagnosis.  Opposite  thb  page 
was  a  ruled  sheet  for  reoonling  treat- 
ment. 

The  diagnosis  noted  on  this  first  pa* 
tient  was  memnrhagia,  and  on  the  treat- 
ment  sheet  under  date  of  October  26  is 
a  note,  "No  abnormal  condition  of  the 
interior  of  the  womb.  Mucous  lining  re- 
moved with  curette."  Under  date  of 
November  8  appears  another  note — 
"Uterine  mucous  lining  again  removed." 
Patient  No.  3  was  diagnosed  "vesico- 
vaginal fistula  traumatic"  On  tiie  treat- 
ment sheet  under  d«M  of  October  28  b 


noted:  "Fistula  closed;  eight  sutures 
(silver)  (one  horse  hair)";  November  4: 
"Stitches  removed;  operation  incomplete 
due  to  neglect  after  operation  (anes- 
thesia, ether).  Patient  left  HospitaL" 
January  17:  "Returned;  second  opera- 
tion successful.  Patient  dismissed." 
These  examples  are  typical  of  the  extent 
to  which  examinations  were  written  up 
and  operations  described  at  that  time. 

Record  systems  were  apparently  es- 
tablished about  the  same  time  in  other 
departments,  each  one  maintaining  its 
own  separate  case  number  for  the  pa- 
tient and  retaining  in  the  department  all 
available  information  learned. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  a  sheet  in 
this  original  book  entitled  "Examination 
of  the  Urine."  This  contained  statements 
as  to  the  physical  characteristics  includ- 
ing reaction,  cobr,  and  specific  gravity. 
After  this,  was  chemical  examination, 
which  called  for  urea,  phosphates,  bile, 
albumen,  urates,  and  sugar.  The  micro- 
sot^cal  examination  calhsd  for  crystals, 
anatomical  elements,  casts,  and,  finally, 
otiier  morphological  elements.  .At  the 
end  were  reserved  a  few  lines  for  patho- 
lo^al  indications. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  when 
indexing  of  diagnoses  was  actually  be- 
gun; however,  shortiy  after  the  history 
forms  were  estabfished,  these  various 
clinical  departments  llnmulated  their 
own  individual  systems  of  recording  di- 
agnoses and  operations.  No  uniform 
system  was  used,  some  preferring  to  list 
the  diagnoses  alphabetically,  and  some 
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by  numbers.  Operations  were  recorded  in 
a  nmilar  manner. 

Shortly  after  the  University  Hospital 
was  opened  in  1925,  Dr.  Harley  A. 

Haynes,  the  Director,  obtained  the  serv- 
ices of  Miss  Florence  G.  Babcock,  at 
that  time  record  librarian  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston,  who 

assumed  charge  as  Record  Librarian.  At 
the  same  time  the  various  departments 
were  posuaded  to  submit  all  infi>rmation 
pertaining  to  a  given  patient  to  :i  central 
record  room,  where  it  could  be  included 
in  a  unit  patient  record.  In  addition  to 
including  the  vanous  examinations  made 
by  different  departments  on  any  one  pa- 
tient, the  record  thenceforth  was  to  in- 
clude all  X-ray  reports,  pathology  re- 
ports, bacteriology  reports,  and  other 
special  laboratory-  procedures.  On  ad- 
mission to  the  Hospital,  each  patient 
was  to  be  given  a  registration  number, 
and  this  was  to  be  employed  uniformly 
by  all  the  departments  in  which  the  pa- 
tient was  seen.  Coincident  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  unit  system,  the  Hospital 
staff  adopted  the  Massachusetts  General 
Nomenclature  of  Disease  as  the  standard 
nomenclature  to  be  used  in  the  Hospital. 

The  staff  doctors  were  then  requested 
to  list  the  various  diagnoses  and  opera- 
tions on  die  front  sheet  of  each  patient's 
unit-record,  and  these  in  turn  were 
recorded  on  special  cards  in  the  central 
record  room  by  trained  record  librarians. 
For  reference  purposes  the  diagnosb, 
secondary  diagnosis,  name,  operated  or 
not  operated,  registration  numbers,  serv- 
ice, sex,  age,  registration  date,  date  of 
death,  date  of  previous  r^stration,  and 
classification  were  recorded. 

With  this  new  system  it  became  possi- 
ble for  the  doctors  to  obtain  for  study  all 
cases  of  any  one  diagnosis  seen  in  the 
University  Hospital,  regardless  of  who 
made  the  diagnosis.  In  addition,  all  in- 
formation pertaining  to  a  patient  could 
be  obtiuned  in  one  record* 


In  1933  the  executive  staff  of  the  Hos- 
pital entertaiiied  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing a  large  cancer  clinic.  In  dte 
course  of  developing  thb  cliaic  vanous 
methods  of  recording  routine  statistical 
information  were  studied,  and  the  so- 
called  Hdlerith  punch  card  system  was 
adopted.  Dr.  H.  M.  Pollard,  at  that  time 
Instructor  in  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Medicine,  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  establishing  this  unit  for  hos- 
pital statistics.  He  was  succeeded  July 
I,  19.17,  by  Dr.  Isadore  Lampe,  Instruc- 
tor in  the  Department  of  Roentgenf:ilogy. 

Space  was  made  available  for  this  new 
unit  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  l^niver- 
sity  Hospital,  and  adequate  tabulation 
machinery  was  obtained.  From  July  1, 
1934,  all  routine  statistical  information 
relating  to  patients,  and  all  their  diag- 
noses and  operations,  have  been  recorded 
on  punch  cards.  This  includes  the  pa- 
tient's registration  number,  age,  race, 
status,  clasnfication,  service,  residence, 
all  diagnoses  and  operations,  Kahn  re- 
port, death,  autopsy,  X-ray  rcpmrt,  pa- 
thology report,  and  condition  on  dis- 
chai^. 

The  nomenclature  employed  beginning 
July  I,  1934,  was  still  the  Massachusetts 
General  System,  but  diagnoses  were 
given  numbers  which  could  be  utilized  in 
the  punch  card  system,  and  in  so  doing, 
space  was  made  available  for  the  addi- 
tion of  new  diagnoses. 

A  doctors'  study  room  was  built  in 
connection  with  the  Statistical  Unit  and 
furnished  with  comfortable  chairs  con- 
venient for  studying  records.  All  doctors 
Studying  cases  utilhe  thb  room,  so  that 
records  are  not  distributed  to  various 
offices. 

This  whole  method  of  tabulation  for 
hospital  records  »  iMX»ving  highly  satis- 
factory and  serves  as  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  staff  physicians  making  careful  and 
accurate  statistical  analysis  of  various 
diseases,  forms  of  treatment,  and  results. 
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The  racxMrds  themselves  have  been  inw  to  have  all  statements  relating  to  types 

proved  by  typing  all  inpatient  histories  and  results  of  trenrment  as  specific  as  pos- 
and  physical  examinations.  Outpatient  sibieso  that  the  information  maybe  made 
notes  are  still  made  in  longhand;  case  available  for  study  at  any  future  date, 
summaries,  and  in  some  instances  prog- 
ress notes,  are  typed.  An  effort  is  made  H.  M.  Pollard 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


THERE  is  no  reference  to  nurses  in 
the  official  records  of  the  first  cam- 
pus Hospital  of  1869.  When  the 
Hospital  was  enlarged  in  1876,  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  two  nurses  be  employed, 
"one  male  and  one  female,"  though  the 
position  was  still  apparently  such  a  men- 
ial one  that  nurses  are  not  mtiitioned  by 
name  in  the  Regents'  Proceedings  until 
1881,  when  Dr.  E.  O.  Bennett  put  in  a 
claim  for  ^130  for  thirteen  weeks'  nurs- 
ing services  during  the  summer  of  1880. 
The  ftdkwing  year  two  young  doctors 
and  one  woman  were  appointed  at  a  sal- 
ary of  I300  each.  In  1883  the  position  of 
wardmaster  was  recorded  in  the  Regents' 
Pneeediiigs;  it  was  abolished  in  1891. 
Apropos  of  this  unusual  title,  the  late 
Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo  wrote  to  Dr.  Peterson  in 

1937: 

In  my  student  days  ....  there  were  oonv 
paratively  few  nurses,  in  the  modern  sense, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  work  was  done  by 
practical  nurses,  the  students,  and  helpers 
generally.  There  was  attached  to  each  wiud, 
a  wardmaster  and  wardmistrcss  who  were 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  patients,  and 
gave  the  students  their  orders.  (Peterson, 
MS,  U  :  115.) 

After  1 891  there  was  a  steady  growth 
in  the  number  of  nurses;  bv  1896  there 
were  sixteen.  This  was  probably  the  re- 


sult of  the  authorization  in  1891  of  a 
training  school  for  nurses  and  of  a  two 
years'  nursing  course. 

The  enrollment  in  the  first  year  of  the 
School  was  dght.  Seven  were  graduated 
in  December,  1893.  Mrs.  Jane  Pettigrew, 
a  trained  nurse  then  pursuing  medical 
studies  in  die  University,  directed  the 
training.  The  next  year  President  James 
R.  Angell  observed  that  the  course  was 
"attracting  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
and  devoted  women,  who  render  a  serv- 
vice  to  the  sick,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  physician." 

Graduates  of  the  School,  a  head  chnic 
nurse  and  two  head  nurses,  were  perma- 
nently employed  by  the  Hospital  for  the 
first  time  in  1899.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  graduates  of  the  School  served 
in  the  Spanish  American  War.  By  1900 
the  School  had  developed  a  sufficient 
sense  of  solidarity  to  organize  an  alum- 
nae association,  with  eighteen  charter 
members.  By  the  year  1924-25,  190 
nurses  were  in  training.  The  administra- 
tive nursing  staff  included,  in  addition  to 
a  matron  and  a  dietitian,  a  principal  of 
the  training  school,  a  superintendent  and 
an  assistant  superintendent,  a  director  of 
the  Hospital  education  department,  and 
two  instructors. 

This  rapid  increase  in  the  nursing  staff 
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necessitated  successive  adjustments  in 
the  living  quarters  provided  for  nurses, 
which  in  the  early  yeus  were  inade- 
quate. At  first  the  nurses  were  quartered 

in  the  basement  of  the  Hospital  and  in 
adjacent  houses,  but  the  completion  both 
of  the  Nurses'  Home  in  1898  and  of 
Palmer  Ward  in  1903,  for  a  time  pro- 
vided some  relief.  The  continual  increase 
in  the  numher  ot  children  admitted  to 
Palmer  Ward,  however,  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  nurses  housed  in  the  up- 
per floors  of  that  Iniilding  to  private 
houses  near  the  campus.  Six  such  houses 
were  taken  over  by  the  University  for  the 
nurses  after  die  year  1909.  The  erection 
of  the  Pember ton-Welsh  Nurses'  Resi- 
dence in  1 92 1  provided  space  for  sevcntv- 
hve  more  nurses.  This  method  ot  housing 
a  continually  growing  staff  became  in* 
creasing^y  unsattsfoctory.  Cousens  Hall, 


erected  in  1925,  with  2S5  separate  sleep- 
ing rooms,  finally  provided  adequately 
for  both  nursing  staff  and  student  nurses. 

At  the  time  the  new  Hospital  was 
opened,  the  program  of  teaching  in  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses  was  reorgan- 
ized. The  instruction  in  basic  sciences 
was  given  by  regularly  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties,  the  instruction  in 
practical  medical  work  by  the  professors 
in  the  Medical  School,  and  the  mstruc- 
tion  in  therapy  and  practical  nursing 
suggestions  by  the  nursing  staff.  A  reor- 
ganization five  years  later  provided  for 
one  semester's  work  on  the  University 
campus.  In  1 940  there  were  177  students 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  and  198  gradu- 
ate nurses  on  the  Hospital  staff.  There 
were  also,  on  the  average,  146  enrolled  in 
the  courses  in  public  heUth  nursing. 

WiLPRBD  B.  Shaw 
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T 


Simpson  Memorial  Institute  pernicious  anemia  and  to  present  this  to 

was  presented  to  the  University  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Michigan  by  Mrs.  Christine  Mc-  Mrs.  Simpson  offered  $150,000  for  a 

Donald  Simpson,  of  Detroit,  as  a  me-  building  and  ?2 50,000  as  an  endowment, 

morial  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Henry  It  was  stipulated  that  the  activities  of 

Simpson,  who  died  of  pernicious  anemia  the  Institute  should  be  devoted,  pri- 

in  1923.  Mr.  Simpson  was  bom  in  Mc-  marily,  "to  the  study  of  pemicioas 

Connelsville,  Ohio,  and  as  a  young  man  anemia,  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  of 

entered  the  business  of  manufacturing  persons  afflicted  with  that  disease,  and 

malleable  iron  in  Detroit,  in  which  city  tJie  discovery  of  a  cure  for  the  same." 

he  icstcted  until  his  death.  After  the  The  offer  was  promptly  accepted  by  the 

death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Simpson  de-  Regents. 

cided  to  erect  and  endow  an  institution  Albert  Kahn,  the  architect  selected  by 

for  the  study  and  care  of  patients  with  Mrs.  Simpson,  completed  the  plans  by 
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May  22,  1925,  and  on  May  28  the  con- 
tract was  let  to  the  firm  of  Henry  L. 
Vanderhorst,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
Ground  was  broken  for  die  building  by 
Mrs.  Simpson  on  June  3,  1925,  and 
thereafter  construction  progressed  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

By  January,  1926,  the  Institute  build- 
ing  was  nearing  completion,  and  as  the 
Board  of  Regents  was  not  yet  ready  to 
select  a  permanent  director  and  staff,  on 
June  31  it  appointed  Dr.  James  D. 
Bruce,  who  then  occupied  the  position 
of  Director  of  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Medicine,  as  Acting  Director  of 
the  Institute.  At  the  same  time  a  perma- 
nent advisory  committee  was  appointed, 
to  confer  and  advise  concerning  the  re- 
search work  of  the  organization.  The 
personnel  of  this  committee  was  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School;  Dr,  James  D.  Bruce, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine;  Dr.  Aldred  S.  Warthin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology;  Dr.  Frederick  G. 
Novy,  Professor  of  Bacteriolc^;  Dr. 
Howard  B.  l^wis,  Professor  of  Physio- 
lofpcal  Chemistry;  and  Dr.  Pkeston  M. 
Hickey,  Professor  of  Roentgenology. 

By  June  29,  1916,  the  building  was 
completed.  The  committee  of  the  faculty 
appdnted  Cyrus Cresaey  Sturgis  (Wash- 
ington *I3,  M.D.  Jduis  Hopkins  '17)  as 
Director  on  January  6, 19^7.  He  reported 
for  duty  on  July  15  of  the  same  year. 
Raphael  Isaacs  (Cincinnati  '11,  A.M. 
iHd.  '12,  M.D.  iNd,  '18),  of  Harvard 
University,  was  appointed  Assistant  Di- 
rector and  also  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  School,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1927,  and  was  asked  to  report  for 
duty  on  April  i. 

Dr.  Isaacs,  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment.  He  had  had  a  broad  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  hematology  and  was  al- 
ready well  known  for  his  contributions  to 
the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject.  He 
had  taught  various  subjects,  including 


anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  and  clin- 
ical pathology.  He  had  served  as  intern, 
resident  physician,  and  chief  resident 
physician  at  the  Cincinnati  General  Hos- 
pital;  then,  after  one  year  as  instructor  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  another  as  voluntary  graduate  as- 
dstant  in  medidne  at  die  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hos{Mtal,  Boston,  he  had  been 
appointed  instructor  in  medicine  and  as- 
sistant physician  at  the  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington Memorial  Ifeapital  of  Harvard 
University.  During  his  last  year  in  Bos* 
ton,  1926-27,  he  was  consulting  hema- 
tologist  at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  and 
assistant  physidan  at  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary. He  entered  the  Department  of 
Internal  Medicine  as  Assistant  Professor 
in  1927,  and  was  promoted  to  an  asso- 
date  profossorehip  in  1930. 

Dr.  Isaacs  was  the  first  member  of  the 
staff  to  arrive  in  Ann  Arbor.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Institute 
rightfully  belongs  to  Us  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  formulaODg  the  eaily  plana  for  its 
organization. 

In  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  Insti- 
tute's existence,  approximatdy  one  thou- 
sand patients  widi  pemidoua  anemia 
were  seen,  as  well  as  many  patients  with 
other  types  of  anemia.  A  large  major- 
ity of  these  patients  were  observed  over 
a  period  of  one  to  thirteen  years,  and 
an  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  appraise  the  effects  of  various  types 
of  treatment.  In  1929  the  investigators 
at  the  Institute  introduced  a  new  and 
effective  form  of  treatment  for  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  derived  from  hog  stom- 
ach (ventriculin).  It  is  now  widely  used. 

The  knowledge  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated by  various  investigators  has 
been  made  available  to  the  medical  prcv- 
fession  by  means  of  numerous  publica- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  various 
medical  journals.  Each  member  of  the 
staff  has  collaborated  in  the  teaching  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Cvavs  C.  Srvaots 
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BURKE  A.  HINSDALE  stated 
that  homeopathy  was  first  re- 
corded in  University  history  in 
1 85 1  (Hinsdale,  p.  106).  However,  as 
early  as  1 848  the  practionot  and  patrons 
of  homeopathy  in  Michigan  were  peti- 
tioning the  l^islature  and  the  Univer- 
sity, setting  forth  their  rights  and  claims, 
to  the  end  that  homeopathic  instruction 
be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  their 
State  institution.  The  abstract  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Michigan  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  in  1849,  printed  in  the 
Michigan  Journal  of  Homoeopathy^  men- 
tioned the  appointment  of  a  conunittee 
of  diree  to  "address  the  Regents  of  die 
Universit>'  of  Michigan,  praying  them  to 
establish  a  Professorship  of  Homeopathy 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  that  ool- 
ite" (I:  105).  Even  eariier,  oonunittecs 
were  appointed  by  various  lay  groups  to 
formulate  petitions  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  first  meetmg  of  the  Michigan  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  in  1845  devoted  a 
portion  of  the  single  session  of  June  I3  to 
the  question. 

Previous  legislation  r^arding  medical 
practice  in  the  state  included  a  law 
passed  in  1846  (A/iVA.  Rn.  Stat.^  1846, 
pp.  168-73),  giving  to  the  state  and 
county  medical  societies  power  to  issue 
and  revoke  licenses  to  practice,  and  mak- 
ing all  persons  who  practiced  as  physi- 
cians or  surgeons  without  obtaining  such 
license  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 
The  result  of  the  activity  on  the  part  of 
groups  of  i^yricians  to  pass  laws  favora- 
ble to  themselves  was  an  action  by  the 
legislature  to  place  the  question  of  medi- 
cal practice  and  its  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  for  in- 
vestigation. In  185T  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Church,  chairman,  reported 
that  "sundr>'  petitions  praying  for  ... . 
the  establishment  of  a  profenonhip  of 


homoeopathy  in  the  Univenit)r  of  this 

State"  were  referred  to  his  committee. 
He  discussed  the  general  medical  situa- 
tn>n  in  regard  to  its  legal  control  and 
advised  that  Chapter  XXXVI  of  die 
Revised  Statutes  of  1846  be  repealed. 
This  was  done.  Further,  he  recom- 
mended dtat  the  homeopathic  question 
be  referred  to  the  newly  appointed 
Board  of  Regents,  "fresh  from  the 
people,"  who  had  been  elected  under 
the  Consdtudon  of  185a  The  several  pe- 
titions were  referred  to  the  committee  on 
education  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  memoir  prepared  by  Dr.  Zina 
Pitcher  at  die  request  of  the  Regents, 
embracing  an  epitome  of  the  transac* 
tions  of  that  body  from  1837  to  1851 
{J.  Doc,  1 85 1 ,  pp.  3 1 2-28 ) ,  several  pages 
were  devoted  to  this  question.  Pitcho* 
took  a  militant  stand  against  any  favor- 
able recognition  of  the  petitions  nr  of  the 
petitioners.  One  gathers  that  the  author 
was  expressing  his  personal  views  rather 
than  the  considered  opinion  of  the  entire 
Board.  Petitions,  both  to  abolish  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
founded  in  1850,  and  to  establish  homeo- 
pathic instruction  in  that  department, 
constituted  the  immediate  occasion  for 
this  part  of  the  memoir.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Pitcher  was  the  sole 
author  of  this  review.  However,  a  perusal 
of  the  document  will  explain  the  feeling 
that  any  discussion  of  the  subject  must 
have  caused. 

Several  problems  were  satisfactorily 
solved  with  the  election  of  the  new  Board 
of  Regents  in  1851,  but  the  exact  de- 
lineation of  its  powers  was  still  to  be  de- 
termined. For  forty  years  the  homeo- 
pathic controversy  furnished  the  trial 
material  which  at  last  made  hard  and 
fast  the  position  of  the  Board  in  relation 
to  the  lawmaking  and  jodidal  bodies  in 
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Michigan  (see  Part  I:  CoNSTTTunoNAL 
Status). 

An  interesting  episode  developed  re- 
garding the  selection  of  a  president  by 
the  new  Board.  In  June,  1852,  Tappan 
was  favorably  considered,  and  during  the 
investigation  of  his  abilities  and  back- 
g|x>und.  Dr.  Pitcher,  using  the  name  of 
D.  B.  Minor,  wrote  Dr.  Vanderburgh  of 
New  York — Tappan  *s  medical  adviser 
and  a  homeopathic  physician.  According 
to  Vanderburgh  {Mich.  Joum.  Homoeop.^ 
2: 126-37)  the  letter  expressed  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  homeopathy  and 
asked  whether  or  not  Tappan's  inclina 
tion  was  in  that  direction.  An  affirmative 
reply  resulted  in  Tappan's  temporary  de- 
feat, if  we  may  believe  the  letter  from 
Vanderburgh  which  shows  his  chagrin  at 
being  tricked.  In  July  of  the  same  year, 
the  Board  dected  to  the  presidency  the 
Reverend  William  Adams,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  Vanderburgh,  who  had 
been  his  physician  for  twenty  years 
{ibid.y  p.  124),  but  AdAms  declined.  As 
a  consequence,  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils,  as  viewed  by  some  of  the  Board, 
was  rhe  reconsideration  and  election  of 
Tappan.  From  fragments  of  reports  and 
contemporary  correspondence  one  gath- 
ers that  Dr.  Pitcher  was  disappointed 
but  continued  to  be  the  constructive 
worker  he  always  had  been. 

From  to  i8$$  the  lepslature  and 
the  new  Board  of  Regents  were  continu- 
ally being  bombarded  with  petitions  and 
various  other  legal  procedures  to  induce 
them  to  include  homeopathy  in  the 
University  curriculum.  Most  of  these  in- 
struments, at  least  those  addressed  to 
the  legislature,  were  referred  either  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary  or  to  die 
committee  on  education.  The  committee 
on  education  was  responsible  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  organization  of  the 
Univeruty.  As  a  result  of  these  activities 
the  legislature  of  Michigan  in  1855 
passed  ml  act  providing  for  the  appoint- 


moit  of  at  least  one  professor  of  homeoiv 
athy  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  {Laws,  1^55,  No.  100). 
For  the  next  twelve  years,  an  almost  con- 
stant l^al  battle  was  waged  to  compd 
the  Regents  to  comply  with  the  act. 
They  refused  to  do  so,  and  since  the  act 
of  1 855  provided  no  enabling  funds  they 
lesisted  all  efibrts  against  diem.  How- 
ever, the  real  reason  for  the  refusal  b  ap> 
parent  from  contemporary  correspond- 
ence between  the  Regents  and  various 
state  officers.  While  there  was  very  real 
opposition  to  teaching  homeopathy  in 
the  University,  the  main  objection  arose 
from  the  effort  to  establish  chairs  of 
homeopathy  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. Until  this  effort  was  abandoned 
the  partisans  of  homeopathy  were 
doomed  to  failure. 

About  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
1855  law,  Dr.  A.  I.  Sawyer,  a  graduate  of 
the  Wesrcrn  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  in  1854,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Monroe,  Michigan.  Intensely  parti- 
san, gifted  with  intelligence  and  sound 
political  judgment,  he  hurled  himself 
into  the  fight.  It  was  said  that  tor 
twenty-five  years  he  attended  nearly 
every  session  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  of  the  legislature  as  well.  Very 
promptly  dissension  developed  in  the 
homeopathic  ranks  and  a  demarcation 
appeared,  based,  first,  on  the  diampton- 
ship  of  Ann  Arbor  as  the  proper  location 
for  the  homeopathic  teaching  as  against 
Detroit;  and,  second,  on  the  behef  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  add  homeopathic 
chairs  to  the  Medical  Department  rather 
than  to  establish  a  separate  college 
within  the  University.  As  a  consequence, 
the  attack  lost  momentum  and,  on  occa- 
sion, lost  its  force  entirely. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  in  1866  a  com> 
mittee  was  appointed  to  employ  counsd 
to  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
sute  to  force  the  Regents  to  comply  with 
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the  law  of  1855  {Proc.  Mich.  Homoep. 
Instil.,  p.  3).  To  this  end  the  members  of 
the  Institute  were  assessed  to  defray  the 
costs  of  such  a  step.  Possibly  it  was 
as  a  result  of  this  move  that  the  rider  was 
added  tn  the  law  of  1867  (see  Part  I: 
Constitutional  Status). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
growth  of  the  University  during  the 
fifties  and  sixties  had  exceeded  its  re- 
sources, and  had  the  legislature  not  come 
to  its  relief  in  1867  serious  consequences 
must  have  followed  In  that  year  a  law 
was  passed  giving  to  the  University  one- 
twentieth  of  a  mill  from  each  dollar  of 
taxes  collected  {Laws,  1867,  No.  59).  To 
diis  bill  a  rider  was  attached  renderii^ 
void  the  mill  tax  assessment  unless  at 
least  one  professor  of  homeopathy  were 
appointed  in  the  Medical  Department. 
Much  excitement  followed,  and  many 
re«gnations  were  offered.  The  depart* 
ment  most  affected  succeeded  in  delaying 
the  action  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Regents  endeavored  to 
establish  a  school  of  homeopathy  outsnle 
Ann  Arbor  but  under  University  auspices 
(see  Part  I:  Constitutional  Status), 

In  1869  an  act  was  passed  amending 
the  law  of  1867  and  appropriating 
f  15,000  to  the  University  directly  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  tax  rate  of  one- 
twentieth  of  a  mill  (LawSy  1869,  No.  14). 
In  this  act  homeopathy  was  not  men- 
tioned. Petitions  and  injunctions  were 
again  the  order  of  the  day,  and  dissen- 
sion in  the  ranks  of  the  petitioners  served 
only  to  heighten  the  controversy.  The 
Michigan  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
founded  in  1847,  had  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  the  attack  on  the  Regents  and  the 
legislature.  Legal  steps  begun  by  laymen 
and  taken  eventually  to  the  Supreme 
Court  were  instigated  by  the  Institute. 
In  1870  the  Homeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  state  of  Michigan  wasoi^an- 
ized,  however,  and  at  the  second  meet- 
ing, in  May,  1871,  all  the  books  and 


papers  of  the  old  Institute  of  Homeo- 
pathy were  taken  over  (Traus,  Homoeop* 
Med.  Soc.y  1 87 1,  p.  3). 

At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  "institute  legal  proceedings 
against  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Michigan"  to  enforce  the 
law  of  1 855.  The  continued  efforts  of  this 
committee  were  being  felt  in  both  Unt 
versify  and  state  circles — so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  in 
September,  1871,  brought  forth  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  efforts  that 

are  being  made  to  establish  a  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  at  Detroit,  to  be  eventually 
connected  with  the  University,  and  when 
we  are  authorized  to  m;ike  it  a  part  of  the 
University  by  law,  with  proper  provisions 
for  its  support,  we  will  administer  its  aflhirs 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  1870-76^ 
p.  156.) 

Prior  to  this  a  memorial  had  been  pre- 
sented, signed  by  citizens  of  Detroit 
(R.P.,  1870-76,  p.  104),  offering  land  for 
the  site  and  money  for  the  erection  and 
conduct  of  such  a  school  in  Detroit,  to  be 
connected  with  the  University.  Just 
what  was  intended  by  this  resolution  is 
not  clear,  but  it  served  to  hearten  the 
group  interested  in  cstablisliinu;  such  a 
school  in  Detroit.  And  the  direct  result 
may  have  been  the  launching  of  the 
Michigan  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
at  Lansing  in  November,  1871,  though 
the  first  announcement  of  this  college 
makes  no  attempt  to  claim  a  University 
connection. 

The  result  of  the  legal  steps  taken  by 
the  Homeopathic  State  Society  was  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  against  forcing 
the  University  to  establish  a  chair  of 
homeopathy  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  A  second  college  to  be 
organized  in  Detroit  with  the  backing  of 
the  Regents  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  state  society.  At  this  meeting 
the  president's  address  stressed  the  fact 
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that  dissension  in  the  ranks  caused 

the  failure  to  force  the  Regents  to 
recognize  homeopathy  in  the  University. 
Three  points  of  view  were  put  for- 
ward: one  group  wanted  a  teaching 
unit  outside  Ann  Arbor;  the  second 
faction  urged  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
1855;  and  a  third  group  insisted  on  aban- 
doning the  fight  because  it  was  preju- 
dicial to  the  good  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  two  sessions  of  the  society  in 
1871  (May  and  November)  served  to 
aystallize  die  sentiment  of  that  body 
into  a  set  of  resolutions  insisting  on  the 
teaching  of  homeopathy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

On  March  10,  1873,  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  a  committee 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Ann  Ar- 
bor to  study  the  question  whether  home- 
opathy could  be  successfully  taught  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. To  this  end  nineteen  responsible 
witnesses,  ail  faculty  members,  were 
questioned,  and  testimony  covering  no 
closely  written  pages  was  obtained.  In- 
cluded among  the  witnesses  were  such 
men  as  President  Angeil,  Judge  Cooley, 
Profiessors  Douglass,  Cocker,  WiUiamSj 
and  Olney,  and,  finally,  Dr.  Corydon  L. 
Ford,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  All  these 
men  testified  that  to  teach  homeopathy 
in  the  Medical  Department  would  be  a 
great  mistake  and  would  ultimately  kill 
the  department  itself.  One  must  remem- 
ber that  in  the  year  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was 
opened,  1850,  there  were  only  sixty  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  and  that  in  the 
fall  ninety  students  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  die  early  seventies  there 
were  575  repstered  in  die  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  alone.  Any  legis- 
lation unfavorable  to  this  important  unit 
of  die  University  was  considered  sen* 
ously.  The  testimony  reveals  that  both 
President  Angeil  and  Judge  Cooley  em- 
ployed homeopathic  physicians  at  the 


rime  of  the  interview  by  the  committee. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
Homeopathic  Society,  due  to  the  "««- 

wearied  industry  and  Spartan  courage 

of  Dr.  S.  B.  Thayer"  {Mich.  Jwm, 
moenp.y  i  [1873]:  89),  its  chairman,  suc- 
ceeded with  the  legislators,  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  law  was  passed  in  1 873  appointing 
two  professors  of  homeopathy  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
repealing  ail  other  laws  of  related  content 
{LttwSy  1873,  No.  63).  That  same  year 
the  1869  law — or,  rather,  amendment 
(see  Part  I:  Avgell  Admikistration) — 
granting  a  lump  sum  to  the  University 
was  repealed  and  again  one-twentieth 
of  a  mill  was  assessed  against  all  tax- 
able property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University  (fMws,  1873,  No.  32).  This 
bill  had  no  rider  attached,  since  special 
le|P»lation  had  solved  the  utuation  rela* 
rive  to  the  teaching  of  homeopathy. 

The  Regents  again  refused  to  comply 
with  the  law,  urging  that,  because  of  the 
cadsdng  state  of  feding,  it  was  impossilide 
to  combine  the  teaching  of  two  schoob  of 
medicine  in  one  department.  Since  no 
special  funds  had  been  appropriated, 
nodiing  was  done.  As  has  beoi  said,  the 
R^ents  were  consistent  and  had  been 
so  from  the  first.  From  1851  to  1875  the 
controversy  was  constantly  in  evidence, 
a  controversy  developed  in  part  for  the 
general  public  welfare,  but  in  no  small 
part  for  the  play  of  personal  ambition 
and  desire  for  partisan  advantage.  The 
enenues  of  tlw  University  displayed 
great  zeal  in  creating  strife  and  used 
homeopathy  as  a  shield. 

1  he  gradual  trend  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  school  was  veiy 
noticeaUe  after  1871.  Eariy  in  1875  the 
Regents  restated  rcsolurions  adopted 
two  years  before,  declaring  their  willing- 
ness to  assume  tfirection  of  a  separate 
School  of  Homeopathy  when  funds 
should  be  provided  for  its  support.  This 
action  was  predicated  on  the  knowledge 
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that  the  legislature  then  in  session  would 
act  favorably  on  a  bill  which  was  to  be 
presented,  establishing  such  a  school.  As 
expected,  in  April,  1875,  the  law  was 
passed  estaUishitlg  a  Homeopathic  Med- 
ical College  M  part  of  the  Univenity  in 
Ann  Arbor. 

For  almost  twenty-five  years  (since 
l8$l)  the  Regents  had  been  in  a  position 
of  opposing  the  legislature,  and  they  had 
always  denied  that  this  position  was  the 
result  of  **iactiotts  opposition  to  ... . 
that  body,"  as  Hinsdale  pnt  it.  Rather, 
they  had  insisted  that  the  true  and  best 
interests  of  the  University  were  being 
served  by  their  attitude.  In  the  state 
generally,  a  large  group  felt  that  the 
wishes  of  the  coounonwealth  were  being 
ignored. 

The  year  1875  proved  a  busy  one  ftx 

the  administration  of  the  institution  in 
Ann  Arbor.  Both  the  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  and  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
Colkge  were  organized.  On  May  1 1  the 
Regents  passed  resolutions  that  seemed 
wise  and  far-reaching  in  their  effects.  In 
brief,  they  accomplished  the  following: 
The  Homeopathic  Medical  College  was 
established,  with  two  professors  ap- 
pointed to  it,  one,  a  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics,  and  the  other, 
a  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medidne.  (The  students  paid  the  same 
fees  as  those  in  the  Medical  Department 
and  received  instruction  in  that  depart- 
ment in  all  work  except  that  included  un- 
der the  two  homeopathic  chairs.)  The 
same  conditions  as  to  curriculum  and 
graduation  were  observed  in  both  schools 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  see  that  all  rules  were  enforaed.  The 
homeopathic  medical  graduates  received 
diplomas  designating  the  college  in  which 
they  were  enrolled. 

The  new  college  grew  rapidly  for  some 
time.  President  Angell,  in  his  report  for 
1877,  observed  that  it  had  fully  twice  as 
many  students  as  in  the  preceding  year. 


and  "the  number  this  year  promises  to 
be  at  least  half  larger  than  it  was  last 
year"  (p.  159),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  "the  oidy  Nbmeopathic  Sdiool 
which  has  courses  of  nine  months,  and  it 
must  attract  the  students,  who  desire  a 
thorough  training"  (p.  159). 

Bodi  President  Angdl  and  the  Board 
of  Relents  were  sincere  in  hoping  that 

this  experiment  would  prove  successful, 
because  it  removed  at  least  one  obstacle 
from  the  patJi  of  much-needed  legislation 
for  steady  financial  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  friends  of  homeopathy,  and 
those  partisans  aligned  with  them  from 
other  motives,  were  silenced.  The  plan 
was  to  keep  them  so. 

The  State  Homeopathic  Society  wisely 
recommended  for  the  two  chairs  men 
widely  removed  from  the  bickerings  and 
discussions  of  the  local  groups.  Samud 
Arthur  Jones  (M.D.  Missouri  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  '60,  M.D.  Ho- 
meopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania '61),  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
was  chosen  to  teach  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  and  John  Coleman  Morgan 
(M.D.  Pennsylvania  Medical  College 
'51)  of  the  Hahnemann  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  selected  for  theory  and 
practice.  The  correspondence  of  these 
two  appointees  with  tne  President  prior 
to  their  acceptance  of  the  positions  is 
most  interesting.  Though  Dr.  .Xngell's 
letters  have  not  been  available,  the  other 
half  of  the  communications  of  the  two 
men  has  been  preserved,  and  shows  an 
earnest  desire  by  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  prospective  faculty  mem- 
bers not  to  overstate  or  understate  the 
situation.  The  prejudices  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  medical  faculty 
were  fairly  stated  and  were  as  fairly 
considered,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
responses  of  the  two  men  appointed. 
Dr.  Jones,  particularly,  became  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  life  of  Ann  Arbor. 
In  addition  to  his  professional  ability,  he 
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was  a  scholar  recognized  for  hU  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  of  Thoreau  and 
Carlyle.  The  greater  part  of  his  book 
ooQectkm  it  now  in  the  University  11- 
brary.  He  became  the  first  Dean  of  die 
Homeoparhic  Medical  College. 

The  long  controversy  that  had  begun 
before  the  founding  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  quieted 
with  the  founding  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  in  1875,  but  flared  peri* 
odicallr,  as  in  die  attempt  to  amalga- 
mate two  schools  in  1893,  and  in  the 
legislative  action  of  1895  directing  that 
the  Collie  be  moved  to  Detroit.  In  both 
instances  the  Regents  refused  to  comply. 

The  right  of  the  Regents  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  legislature  was  finally 
established  on  a  firm  and  unquestioned 
basis  largely  through  this  controversy. 
In  the  decitton  anent  the  1895  removal, 
the  court  said,  in  effect,  that  the  Board 
of  Regents  was  empowered  by  the  state 
constitutioa  to  have  direct  and  exdusive 
control  of  the  Univeruty  as  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  commonwealth  (see 
Part  I:  Constitutional  Status). 

The  legislature,  however,  exerted  pres- 
sure through  its  control  of  appropria- 
tions. The  act  founding  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  provided  for  additional 
funds — a  device  which  had  not  been  uti- 
liied  in  any  previous  Icpslation  on  this 
question.  The  fear  of  harm  to  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  which  had  activated  the 
Regents  up  to  this  dme,  was  quieted, 
and  a  sincere  effort  was  made  to  organize 
the  new  College  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
sure scientific  soundness  in  its  teaching. 

From  the  founding  of  the  College  to 
its  termination  very  little  of  a  major  con^ 
troversial  nature  developed  between  the 
two  medical  schools  in  Ann  Arbor.  Diffi- 
culties involving  personalities  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  but  nothing  that 
approached  the  problems  of  the  previous 
twenty-five  years  gave  cause  for  official 
action.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the 


cause  of  homeopathy  itself.  The  internal 
dissension  among  the  practitioners  in  the 
state  erupted  often  and  vigorously.  Res- 
ignations and  new  appointments  were 
fimquoidy  made,  in  an  effort  to  soothe 
the  various  elements. 

During  the  years  following  1875, 
need  for  funds  grew  more  and  more 
acute  and  jeoparded  the  entire  program 
of  the  University,  which  was  receiving 
the  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  from  the  total 
state  tax  collection  granted  in  1 873.  The 
mill-tax  rate  was  changed  in  1 893  to  one- 
sixth  of  a  mill;  and  the  act  {P.A.y  1893, 
No.  19)  included  the  proviso:  "The 
Board  of  R^nts ....  sbdl  mamtain  at 
all  times  a  sufficient  corps  of  instructors 
in  all  departments  ....  as  at  present 
constituted,  ....  said  departments  be- 
ing known  a^  [listed  with  other  units] 
the  Homeopathic  Medical  Colkge. ..." 
Failure  to  observe  this  clause  carried  a 
penalty  of  reduction  of  the  funds  to  one- 
twentieth  of  a  mill.  So  was  brou^t  into 
exbtence  the  homeopathic  rider  which 
was  guarded  so  jealously  by  its  partisans. 

In  1899  the  rate  was  raised  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-bordi  of  a  mill,  but  the  rider 
was  retained.  No  furdier  change  was 

made  until  19II,  when,  under  the  re- 
gime of  President  Burton,  the  rider  was 
dropped  from  the  appropriations  bill.  As 
an  immediate  consequence  the  legisla^ 
ture  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  eflPect  a  consolida- 
tion between  the  two  medical  schools  and 
their  respective  hospitals  (see  Part  I: 
Constitutional  Status  and  Bukton 
Administration). 

In  the  early  days  of  the  new  College, 
feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  position  of 
medical  men  in  both  schools  was  difficult. 
But  as  the  new  unit  grew  the  situation 
eventually  resolved  itself,  though  the 
anomaly  of  two  medical  schools  within 
one  university  was  never  without  its  crit- 
ics. This  growth  was  such  that  when  the 
legislature  in  1895  reversed  itself  and  or- 
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dered  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
moved  to  Detrrat,  the  Regents  battled 
Sttcoessfully  to  retain  it  in  Ann  Arbor. 

All  medical  faculty  groups  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  were  torn  with  dis- 
senHon  that  arose  largely  Aom  die  in- 
dividual jealousies  so  prone  to  develop 
among  men  who  devote  a  part  of  their 
time  to  private  professional  activity.  All 
men  teaching  clinical  subjects  were  so  oc- 
cupied. The  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege presented  a  typical  picture  of  such  a 
group.  The  later  eighties  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long  and  tHtter  peiwmal 
quarrel  which  culminated  in  the  sending 
of  a  letter  signed  by  four  faculty  mem- 
bers to  the  Board  of  Regents  requesting 
the  removal  of  the  Dean.  Dean  Henry  L. 
Obetz,  as  a  defense  measure  against  his 
colleagues  and  as  a  means  of  settling 
their  differences,  had  suggested  a  scheme 
for  amalgamating  the  two  medical  de- 
partments. This  was  not  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Board,  but  individual 
Regents  knew  that  such  an  idea  was 
being  considered  by  certnn  members  of 
both  medical  faculties.  The  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Board  arguing 
against  such  a  merger.  The  reply  to  this 
letter  shows  conclusively  that  no  such 
plan  had  been  formally  considered,  nor 
would  be,  unless  presented  as  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  both  faculties.  In  part, 
the  answer  stated:  "It  has  been  and  will 
be  the  pleasure  of  this  Board  to  advance 
to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  within  the 
means  at  its  disposal,  the  interests  of  the 
School  of  Homeopathy**  {ILP.t  2891-96, 
p.  370)- 

The  Dean  was  vindicated  completely 
of  any  harmful  intent  and  resigned  vol- 
untarily in  November,  1894.  At  die 
meeting  at  which  the  resignation  was 
acted  upon,  the  Board  called  for  the 
resignation  of  the  remaining  members  of 
the  homeopathic  medical  faculty,  to  take 
effect  in  October,  1 895.  These  were  forth- 


coming as  requested.  An  entirely  new 
faculty,  headed  by  Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale 

(Hiram  '75,  M.D.  Homeopathic  Hospital 
College  of  Cleveland  '87,  A.M.  hon. 
Hiram  00,  A.M.  hon.  Michigan  '34)  as 
Dean,  was  appointed.  Dean  Ifinsdale,  an 
able  adminbtrator,  a  scholar,  and  a  com- 
petent  physician,  occupied  his  position 
till  the  merger  of  the  two  medical  schools 
took  place  in  19II. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the 
new  faculty  the  legislature  in  1 895  en- 
acted a  law  which  in  effect  directed  the 
Regents  to  move  the  College  to  Detroit 
(i*.if,,  1895,  No.  257).  At  their  meeting 
in  December,  1 895,  the  Board  drew  up  a 
resolution  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
law.  The  proponents  of  **removal*'  car- 
ried the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state,  where  it  was  decided  that  the 
law  was  constitutional.  But  the  Board 
still  refused  to  obey,  thus  completely  re- 
versing its  position  of  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies,  when  it  wished  to  aid  in 
organizing  a  school  outside  Ann  Arbor. 
Then  a  mandamus  was  asked  in  order  to 
compel  the  Board  to  obey  the  law.  The 
court  in  replying  to  the  request  ruled 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Board  had  full  con- 
trol of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
University,  it  might  obey  the  law  or  not, 
as  it  chose. 

The  decision  regarding  the  mandamus 
proceeding  was  more  momentous  for 
the  University  than  it  was  for  the  Ho- 
meopathic Medical  College.  It  reaf- 
tirmed  the  decision  of  1859  by  the  same 
court,  as  clarified  at  that  time  by  Judge 
C.  B.  Grant.  A  joint  committee  of 
members  of  the  law  and  homeopathic 
committees  of  the  Regents  reported  to 
the  Board  in  January,  1897  (/?.P.,  1896- 
1901,  pp.  a  I -29).  This  report  explaijjs 
the  refusal  to  obey  the  law.  It  was  main- 
tained that  although  land  in  Detroit  for 
the  College  had  been  promised,  none  had 
been  deeded  to  the  University;  further, 
that  Grace  Hospital,  which  was  to  be 
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used  by  the  College,  had  been  deeply  in 
debt  for  years,  and  that  no  guarantee 
was  forthcoming  that  it  could  be  main- 
tained without  expense  to  the  state.  In 
obeying  the  law,  the  Board  would  be  in 
the  position  of  assuming  the  burdens 
without  receiving  the  benefits  contem- 
plated  by  the  act.  These  reasons  rather 
thill  a  desire  to  keep  the  school  ac- 
counted for  the  action  taken. 

The  new  faculty  appointees  took  part 
in  the  "removal"  fight  as  their  initial  ac- 
tivity in  the  rniversity.  The  struggle 
moved  through  the  legislative  halls  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  last  back  to 
die  Regents,  where  the  decision  was 
final. 

Strangely  enough,  the  final  years  of 
the  School  were  comparatively  free  from 
controversy.  Periodically,  as  new  appro* 
priations  were  being  considered,  the  pro- 
ponents of  homeopathy  saw  to  it  that  the 
rider  was  included  in  the  act  as  finally 
passed.  In  1921  the  legislature  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Regents  to  con- 
solidate the  two  medical  scho^^ls  for  rea- 
sons of  economy.  The  Board  complied 
promptly,  in  ijaa  {R»P't  iSliiXZt  PP* 
37J-74),  with  the  result  that  the  teach- 
ing of  homec^thy  became  University 
history. 

From  1875  to  is»22  the  deanship  of  the 
College  was  conferred  upon  five  men: 
Samuel  A.  Jones,  1875-78,  Edward  Car- 
roll Franklin  (M.D.  University  of  New 
York  46),  1878-83,  Thomas  Pardon 
Wilson  (M.D.  Western  Homeopathic 
College  IClevelandl  '57),  1883-85,  Henry 
Lorenz  Obetz  (M.D.  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital College  of  Cleveland  '74),  1885-95, 
and  Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  1 895-1922.  Be- 
ginning with  two  departments — that  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and 
that  of  materia  medica — the  institution 
gradually  expanded,  until,  in  l^O^t  all 
the  branches  of  clinical  medicine  were 
taught  in  separate  departments* 


The  Department  of  Surgery,  organized 
in  1876,  was  headed  by  John  C.  Morgan. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  James  G.  Gil- 
christ, 1876-78;  Edward  C.  Franklin, 
1880-8.3;  Henry  I..  Obetz,  1883-95;  Os- 
car Le  Seure  ('73'n,  M.D.  Bcllevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  '74),  1895- 
1900;  Dean  Tyler  Smith  (Nebraska  '87, 
M.D.  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  '89,  M.S.  hnn.  Michigan  '14), 
1901-14;  and  Hugh  McDowell  Beebe 
(*07A),  1914-12.  The  separate  Depart* 
ment  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  was 
also  organized  in  1876,  with  Dr.  Frank 
Augustus  Rockwith  (M.D.  College  of 
Phystdaas  and  Surgeons  [N.  Y.])  as 
head.  He  held  this  position  for  one  year. 
Newton  Baldwin  ('75"^)  appointed 
in  1883  and  served  two  years;  James 
Craven  Wood  C79A,  A.M.  Ohio  Wes. 
leyan  '91)  served  in  the  years  1885-93; 
Maurice  Patterson  Hunt  (M.D.  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  College  of  Cleveland 
'79),  1893-95;  Myron  Holly  Parmalee 
(M.D.  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
[Chicagol  '70),  1895-97;  Claudius  Bligh 
Kinyon  (Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity '76,  M.D.  Chicago  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  '78),  1897-1918;  Theron 
Grover  Yeomans  ('09A),  1918-20;  and 
Scott  Clark  Runnels  (M.D.  Indiana  '07, 
'08A),  1930-^2. 

The  Department  of  Materia  Medica, 
organized  bv  Samuel  Jones,  maintained 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  This  depart- 
ment was  served  in  turn  by  Jones,  in  the 
period  1875-80,  by  Henry  C.  Allen 
(M.D.  Western  Homeopathic  College 
IClcveland]  '61),  1880-84;  by  Allen  Cor- 
son Cowperthwatte  (M.D.  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  '69,  Ph.D.  Central 
University  of  Iowa  '76,  LL.D.  Shurtleff 
'88),  1884-85;  by  Hugo  Emil  Rudolph 
Amdt  (M.D.  Western  Homeopathic  Cd- 
legc (Cleveland]  •69),i885-89;  byCharles 
Samuel  Mack  (Harvard  '79,  M.D.  Col- 
1^  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  [N.  Y.] 
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'83),  1889-95;  and  by  Willis  Ainnzo 
Dewey  (M.D.  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  '80),  1896-1922.  In- 
structkm  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  with  Morgan  as  the  first  Pro- 
fessor, developed  rapidly.  After  Morgan, 
in  1879,  was  Charles  Gatchcll  (M.D. 
Pulte  Medical  College  [Chidnnatt]  *74}, 
who  served  for  one  year  and  later  re- 
turned and  occupied  the  chair  from  1883 
to  1893.  Eugene  Ransom  Eggieston 
(M.D.  Homeopadiic  Hos^tal  College 
(Cleveiandj  '75)  served  during  the  years 
189J-95,  and  Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  1895- 
1922.  Dr.  Hinsdale  carried  on  work  on 
American  Indian  archaeology  for  many 
years  thereafter  as  a  member  of  the  staflF 
of  the  University's  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

The  separate  Department  of  Pharma- 
cokigy  was  started  in  1882  and  until  1919 
was  administered  by  the  professor  of  ma- 
teria medica.  During  the  last  three  years 
6{  the  School's  exisloioe  Unn  John  Boyd 
('18A)  was  in  oomplete  charge,  and  dur- 
ing his  regime  some  excellent  work  was 
done.  Boyd  later  became  head  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine  in  the 
New  Ycdc  Medical  Collie. 

The  teaching  of  ophthalmolog>',  otol- 
ogy>  laryngology,  and  rhinology  was  all 
done  within  a  single  department  in  1880, 
under  Thomas  P-  Wilson.  Charles  Fred- 
erick Sterling  (M.D.  Pulte  Medical  Col- 
lege [Cincinnati]  '77),  appointed  in  1887, 
served  until  1889;  he  was  followed  by 
Daniel  A.  MacLachlan  {'igh),  1889-9;;. 
Royal  Samuel  Copeland  ('79A,  I-L.D. 
Syracuse  '23),  later  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  held  the  position  in 
the  years  1 895-1 908,  and  Dean  Went- 
worth  Myers  during  the  period 

1908-22. 

Some  clinical  subjects  were  taught  by 
nonresident  instructors.  Rollin  Howard 

Stevens  ('89A),  Professor  of  Dermatology 
(1904-9),  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 


tion in  his  field.  O.  R.  Long  headed  the 
Department  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases  from  1890  until  1914.  Both  of 
these  men  were  nonresident. 

The  necessity  for  enlarging  the  scoj)e 
of  instruction,  which  by  1909  resulted  in 
so  many  separate  departments,  led  to  un- 
foreseen difficulties.  The  duplication  of 
departments  in  the  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal College  and  the  Medical  School  re- 
sulted in  a  great  deal  of  unfavorable 
comment  among  both  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  homeopathy.  In  the  original 
plan  no  duplication  had  been  intended, 
and  the  trend  was  most  unfortunate. 
Then,  too,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
Homeopathic  College  fluctuated  within 
very  wide  limits,  never  exceeding  125 
and  often  less  than  fifty.  The  steadily  in- 
creasing budget  of  the  school  was  offiwt 
largely  by  income  from  the  University 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  which  was  show- 
ing a  steady  growth.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
the  schod  proper,  the  duplication  was 
apparent.  The  Hospital  rendered  a  great 
service  to  both  the  University  and  the 
state,  and  this  service  was  recognized 
widely. 

For  a  time  after  die  Homeopatluc 

Medical  College  was  orgamzed,  a  part 
of  the  hospital  of  the  regular  Medical 
Sdraol  on  the  campus  was  used  by  the 
department  (P./^,  1877,  p.  13).  This 
arrangement,  however,  proved  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  1879  an  appropriation  of 
$6,500  was  made  by  the  Regents  for  the 
erection  of  a  Haraeopathic  Hospital  and 
amphitheater,  as  an  extension  of  the 
west  professorial  residence  on  the  north 
side  of  the  campus,  togedier  with  $  i ,  2 50 
for  hospital eicpenses. This  bui Idi  ng served 
the  department  until,  as  part  of  the  Hos- 
pital group  on  Catherine  Street,  a  new 
hospital  was  built  in  1891.  This  was  oc- 
cupied unril  the  erection  of  a  third  hos- 
pital in  1900,  when  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  regular  Medical  Department  and 
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became  the  Medical  Ward.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1927. 

The  Homeopathic  Hospital,  providing 

for  one  hundred  patients,  erected  in  1900 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  campus, 
served  until  the  department  was  dis- 
continued in  1922.  It  is  now  known  as 
North  Hall.  As  an  addition  to  this  build- 
ing a  children's  ward  was  erected  in  191 8 
just  to  the  south,  which  was  later  the 
Health  Service;  since  1940  it  has  been 
the  Annex  to  the  University  Museums. 
For  many  years  the  old  residence  of 
Judge  William  A.  Fletcher,  at  one  time 
Regent  of  the  University,  stood  near  this 
hospital  and  wa"  r  e  1  first  as  a  nurses' 
home  and  later  as  an  administration 
building.   Subsequently,   quarters  tor 


nurses  were  provided  in  the  hc^pital 
building  and  in  near-by  residences  taken 
over  by  the  University. 

As  the  institution  increased  its  patron 
age,  however,  the  legislature  became 
more  and  more  cognizant  of  two  medical 
schools  in  one  University,  each  with  an 
associated  hospital.  The  natural  result 
was  a  move  to  consolidate  by  a  merger 
of  the  two  schools.  This  was  resisted  by 
the  members  of  the  homeopathic  medical 
faculty,  and  the  resultant  merger  never 
received  their  co-operation.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  merger  was  much  as 
had  been  predicted  by  the  enemies  of 
such  a  move  prior  to  1875  (see  Piut  I: 
Burton  Administration,  p.  85). 

Hugh  M.  Beebe 
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THE  ESTABLISHMFN  r  Of  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT.— It  has  now  been  of- 
iicialiy  decreed  that  the  birthday 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  August 
i6,  1817,  and  that  the  birth  certificate  is 
"an  act  to  establish  the  Catholepistc- 
miad,  or  University,  of  Michigania." 
The  audwr  of  this  act  was  a  lawyer. 
Judge  Augustus  Woodward.  He  pro- 
vided for  thirteen  didaxiim^  or  professor- 
ships, including  a  didaxia  of  medical  sci- 
ences but  no  didaxim  of  the  law.  Although 
in  Judge  Woodward's  fantastic  analysis 
of  the  field  of  knowledge,  in  his  book 
System  of  Unioersal  Set  e nee ^  he  included 
the  law  as  a  department  called  themisH^ 
under  the  division  of  ethica,  yet  there  is 
no  evidence  that  in  his  Catholepistemiad 
he  planned  for  a  didaxia^  or  professor- 
ship, of  law,  much  less  of  a  department 
of  law,  in  the  Univefsity  of  Michigania. 

This  is  not  strange,  for  in  1817  law 
schools  in  the  modem  sense  were  un- 
known. At  that  date  it  was  the  universal 
practice  to  prepare  for  admission  to  the 
bar  by  private  study,  usually  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  lawyer  and  in  his  office. 
Professorships  <^  law  there  had  been. 
One  was  held  by  Wythe  at  William  and 
Mary,  one  by  Wilson  at  Philadelphia, 
still  another  by  Kent  at  King's  College 
(later  Columbia),  and  a  few  others,  but 
the  first  law  school,  if  the  so-called  l4tch- 
fidd  School  of  Judge  Reeve,  which 
flourished  from  1784  to  iSjj  in  Con- 
necticut, he  excepted,  was  Harvard,  es> 
tablished  in  1817,  at  Cambridge.  There, 
two  professors  and  three  students  in  two 
small  rooms  constituted  the  beginning  of 
the  first  separate  law  school  connected 
with  a  university.  By  1837  the  brilliant 
work  and  strong  personality  of  Story  had 
built  up  the  school's  enrollment  to  sixty- 
three. 


Twent)'  years  later,  on  March  18, 
1837,  the  organic  act  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  under  which  the  present-day 
University  in  Ann  Arbor  came  into 
existence,  was  approved.  Section  8  pro- 
vided that  "rhc  university  shall  consist 
of  three  departments.  1st.  The  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science,  and  die  arts. 
2d.  The  department  of  law.  3d.  The 
department  of  medicine."  It  was  also 
provided  that  professorships  should  be 
established  in  die  Department  of  Law: 
"one  of  natural,  international  and  con- 
stitutional law;  one  of  common  and 
statute  law  and  equity;  one  of  com- 
merdal  and  maritime  law"  {Lawsy  p. 
101). 

If  before  18 17  there  had  been  no  law 
school  as  part  of  a  university,  by  1837  it 
was  quite  odierwise.  Of  such  scIkwIs 
still  surviving  there  were  then  Harvard 
(1817),  Yale  (1824),  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (i8a6).  University  of  Cincinnati 
(1833),  and  New  Ywk  University  (1835). 
But  enrollments  were  small;  nearly  all 
lawyers  still  came  to  the  bar  by  the  office 
route,  though  here  and  there  it  began  to 
be  sensed  that  this  was  not  adequate 
preparation.  Men  learned  to  be  lawyers 
at  the  expense  of  their  clients,  law  tended 
to  be  an  art  and  not  a  science,  lawyers  to 
be  ardsans  skilled  in  narrow  and  me- 
chanical technique — pettifoggers  and  not 
scholarly  lawyers  and  judges  with  broad 
views  of  their  science.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  excepdons. 

The  very  slender  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity delayed  realization  of  the  plans 
of  the  act  of  1837.  The  medical  profes- 
non  urged  vigorously  the  estaUishment 
of  a  school  of  medicine,  but  the  great 
body  of  lawyers  was  indifferent  or  even 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  law  school.  And  so 
medicine,  though  named  third  and  after 
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the  law  in  the  organic  act,  preceded  the 
law  by  ten  yean  in  the  establishment  of 

a  school. 

The  University  Catalogue  of  1852-53 

differs  strikingly  from  its  predecessors. 
Michigan's  first  president,  the  Reverend 
Henry  P.  Tappan,  had  arrived.  In  the 
Catalogue  he  laid  down  in  broad  outline 
his  celebrated  plan  for  a  system  of  public 
instrucrion.  He  called  for  the  education 
of  teachers,  preachers — by  theological 
faculties  which  he  hoped  would  be  estab- 
lished outside  the  University  by  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, engineers,  agriculturalists,  followers 
of  the  mechanic  and  industrial  arts,  and, 
of  course,  those  taking  the  traditional 
college  course  in  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  He  looked  beyond  these  to  the 
proper  development  of  a  university,  as 
distinguished  ftom  a  college — to  the  de- 
velopment  of  graduate  and  professional 
work,  or,  as  he  called  it,  a  "university 
course,"  to  which  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment abready  established  properiy  be- 
longed. 

Strangely  enough,  neither  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  1852-53  nor  in  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  to  and  including  that  of 
1859,  is  there  any  word  about  instruction 
in  law,  much  less  about  a  department  of 
law.  That  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  re- 
quirement of  the  act  of  1837  that  there 
be  a  department  of  law  we  know,  because 
in  his  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  1853  {J.  Doc, 
1854,  No.  6,  pp.  51,  53)  he  induded  as 
suggested  subjects  for  the  university 
course:  "The  Law  of  Nature— the  Law 
of  Nations — Constitutional  Law."  He 
further  said: 

For  the  completion  of  the  University  thus 
successfully  commenced,  the  foUowing  par- 
ticulars may  be  mentioned  as  aeoessary: 

3.  The  establiahment  of  a  Department  of 

Law.  This  has  been  prc<;cril)cfi  hy  statute, 
and  ought  not  to  be  delayed  any  longer.  Ap- 


plications  are  frequent  OB  the  part  of  law 
students.  Unquestionably  a  very  consider- 
able number  would  resort  here  immediately. 

In  his  report  to  the  Regents  in  1856, 
President  Tappan  envisaged  a  university 
that,  with  provision  "to  complete  its 
buildings,  to  enlarge  its  Library  and  ap- 
paratus, and  to  estabUsh  its  Law  Depart- 
ment ....  would  very  soon  be  surpassed 
bynone."Therewas, however, in  the  year- 
ly University  Catalogue  no  reference  to 
instruction  in  law  or  to  a  law  department 
until,  suddenly,  in  i860,  the  Department 
of  Law  was  announced  as  already  exist- 
ing, with  three  professors  and  ninety-two 
Students.  From  the  Regents'  Proceedings 
and  other  sources  it  is  learned  that  ped* 
tions  had  been  presented  and  that  a  Re- 
gents' committee  had  been  appointed, 
which  had  made  a  study  of  existing  law 
schools  and  had  recommended  the  estah. 
lishment  of  a  law  department.  On  March 
29,  1859,  the  Regents  acted  on  this  re- 
port and  voted  that  the  Department  of 
Law  be  opened  on  October  i  of  that  year. 
The  next  day  they  chose  as  law  pn^es- 
sors  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  a 
salary  of  ;^  1,000  each,  the  Honorable 
James  V.  Campbell,  Charles  L  Walker, 
and  Thomas  M.  Cooley.  These  were  to 
designate  one  of  their  number  to  deliver 
the  opening  address.  This  faculty  chose 
Professor  Campbell  and  dect^  him 
Dean.  Cooley  was  chosen  Secretary. 

The  advance  announcement  of  the 
opening  of  the  Law  Department  was 
made,  not  in  the  University  Catahgiie — 
the  plans  were  not  completed  in  time — 
but  by  advertisement  in  the  papers  in 
Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
was  a  notice  to  a  national  constituency, 
and  it  met  with  a  national  response 
which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  first  year  nine  diflferent  states  and 
England  were  represented,  and  by  the 
third  year  students  had  been  admitted 
from  every  New  England  state  as  well 
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as  from  a  number  of  other  Eastern  states, 
most  of  the  Middle  Western  states,  Ken- 
tucky in  the  South,  and  California  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

By  special  action  of  die  Regents 
twenty-four  students  were  granted  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  laws  (LL.B.)  at  the 
end  of  die  fint  yew.  Attenchnce  grew 
rapidly.  In  1865-66, 385  were  enrolled  in 
the  Department  of  Law,  whereas  there 
were  only  335  in  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  die  Arts.  The 
Department  of  Law  had  become  the 
largest  law  school  in  the  country,  and 
such  it  remained  for  many  years.  Inci- 
dentally, so  far  frcMn  bong  a  finindal 
burden  on  the  University,  as  had  been 
feared,  it  became  a  source  of  net  income. 
The  President  and  Judge  Cooiey,  in  their 
reports  to  the  Regents,  often  pointed  out 
that  the  fees  of  nonresident  students 
more  than  paid  the  current  expenses  of 
the  department. 

If  one  considers  the  meager  attend- 
ance at  other  law  schools  in  those  early 
days  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Regents 
allowed  their  financial  straits  to  delay 
the  opening  of  the  Department  of  Law. 
In  their  report  they  pointed  out  that  it 
was  predicted  that  the  professors  would 
lecture  to  empty  benches.  But  in  the 
light  of  the  results  it  would  seem  that  an 
earlier  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Law  would  have  helped  the  general 
exchequer  of  the  University.  In  the  Cata- 
logue of  i860  it  was  stated  that  "its  suc- 
cess thus  far  has  esrceeded  expecMticm,*' 
and  in  1862  that  "the  success  of  this  De- 
partment has  more  than  equaled  the 
highest  expectations  at  the  time  it  was 
first  opened/' 

History  and  development. — An  im- 
mediate need  of  the  department  was  a 
home.  At  first  the  lectures  were  given  in 
the  old  chapel  in  Mason  HalL  The  books 
of  the  library  were  placed  on  shelves 
in  one  end  of  a  room  in  this  "South  Col- 
lege" (see  Part  VIII:  First  Buildings). 


Tlie  principal  task  of  the  student  librar> 
ian  was  to  feed  wood  to  the  box  stove 
and  to  sweep  the  floor.  In  the  week  of  the 
opening  of  die  Department  of  Law  in 
1859  a  committee  of  the  Regents  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  sur- 
prisingly large  enrollment  made  die 
quarters  in  ^  chapd  very  inadequate. 
An  attempt  was  made  at  once  to  raise  by 
subscription  the  sums  of  ^10,000  in  Ann 
Arbor  and  $5,000  in  Detroit,  to  which 
die  Regents  were  to  add  ?S,ooo,  but  the 
people  of  Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit  failed 
to  appreciate  their  privilege.  The  build- 
ing was  cndered  in  1861  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1863,  but  the  Regents  had  to 
pay  the  entire  cost. 

The  new  building,  erected  to  the  north 
of  Mason  Hall,  gave  the  Law  Depart- 
ment a  lec  tu  re  room,  a  smidl  room  for  the 

Law  Library,  and  some  office  room — all 
on  the  second  floor  (see  Part  VIII: 
Haven  Hall).  There  were  a  few  third- 
floor  rooms.  But  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  was  occupied  by  the  General  Li- 
brary of  the  University  until  a  new  li- 
brary building  was  erected  in  1882-83. 
Thereafter  for  the  next  ten  years,  the  de- 
partment was  the  exclusive  tenant  of  the 
building,  which  it  had  already  outgrown. 
A  considerable  addition  on  the  north  was 
made  in  1893,  but  immediate  changes  in 
methods  of  instruction  and  rapid  growth 
in  attendance  made  this  inadequate  al- 
most before  it  was  occupied.  In  1898-99 
the  addition  was  wrecked.  The  original 
building  was  given  a  new  addition  on  the 
north  with  offices  and  classrooms,  and  a 
larger  addition  on  the  south  with  class- 
rooms on  the  first  floor  and  much  en- 
larged quarters  for  the  library  above. 
Here  the  department,  which  since  1915 
has  been  officially  designated  the  Law 
School,  remained  dll  1933,  when  Hutch, 
ins  Hall,  the  redtation  and  administra- 
tion building  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
President  Hutchins,  was  erected. 
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The  buildings  of  the  Quadrangle  were 
made  possible  by  the  munificent  gift  of 
WiOiaiii  W.  Cook  ('80,  '82/),  of  New 
York  City.  The  plans  had  been  carefully 
formulated  by  Mr.  Cook,  advised  and 
assisted  by  Dean  Bates  of  the  Law 
School  and  by  Ptendent  Hutchins.  The 
first  section  of  the  Quadrangle,  com- 
pleted in  1924,  is  known  as  the  Lawyers 
Club.  This  strikingly  beautiful  group 
provides  sleeping  rooms  and  studies  for 
160  students,  a  gnat  diiung  hall  iridi  ca- 
pacity  for  300  men,  a  spacious  lounge, 
andj  beneath,  a  recreation  room  of  the 
same  nze — these  two  being  a  social  cen- 
ter for  the  membtfs  of  the  club.  Above 
the  lounee  are  guest  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visiting  lawyers  and 
distinguished  guests  of  the  UniverMty. 

In  1930  a  large  addition  was  opened, 
named  for  the  donor's  father,  the  late 
John  P.  Cook.  It  accommodates  1 17  stu- 
dents. In  the  following  year  the  most 
conspicuous  building,  the  beautiful  Wil- 
liam W.  Cook  Legal  Research  Library, 
was  occupied.  During  his  life  Mr.  Cook 
would  not  agree  to  have  any  of  the  build- 
ings  named  fox  him.  He  dieil  before  the 
library  was  completed,  and  the  Regents 
felt  that  his  name  should  be  recognized 
in  thu  building.  The  library  inducus  the 
main  reading  room,  numerous  research 
offices  and  conference  rooms,  alcoves, 
carrells,  and  book  stacks  with  capacity 
for  275,000  volumes. 

The  final  building  of  the  Quadrangle 
was  Hutchins  Hall,  the  recitation  and 
administration  building  for  the  Law 
School.  Classrooms  occupy  the  first  and 
second  stories.  The  third  and  fourth 
floors  contain  the  faculty  library  and 
numerous  offices. 

Splendid  as  are  the  buildings  of  the 
William  W.  Cook  Quadrang^,  they  are 
not  so  significant  as  is  the  purpose  behind 
them.  The  donor  caused  to  be  carved  in 
stone  over  the  entrance  to  the  Lawyers 
Qub:  *'The  Character  of  the  legal  pro. 


fession  depends  on  the  Character  of  the 
Law  Schools,  i  he  Character  of  the  Law 
Schoob  fofecasts  the  future  of  America." 
He  intended  to  create  a  home  in  which 
teachers,  lawyers,  judges,  and  students 
preparing  for  practice  should  mingle, 
and  where  in  a  more  or  less  doistaed 
life  for  the  period  of  his  law  study  the 
student  should  live  and  breathe  in  a 
legal  atmosphere.  He  also  intended  to 
establish  a  center  for  legal  research  and 
for  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
law. 

The  faculty  of  the  Law  School  has 
in  many  respects  been  a  remarkable  one* 

From  1859  until  1865  it  consisted  of 
James  Valentine  Campbell  (LL.D.  '66), 
Marshall  Professor  of  Law,  Charles 
Irish  Walker  (LL.D.  '74),  Kent  Professor 
of  Law,  and  Thomas  Mclntyre  Cooley 
(LL.D.  '73),  Jay  Professor  of  Law.  They 
began  to  lecture  in  1859,  and  twenty- 
five  years  later  they  were  still  teaching. 
Professor  Charles  Walker,  because  of  ill 
health,  had  to  retire  from  1876  to  1879, 
but  he  lectured  again  from  1879  to 
1 881  and  again  in  188^7.  Professor 
Cooley  retired  from  the  law  faculty  in 
if?84,  and  Professor  Campbell  in  1885. 
The  original  three  were  joined  by  Ashley 
Pbnd  ('54),  a  practicing  lawyer  from  De> 
troit,  in  1865.  Because  of  the  demands  of 
his  practice  he  resigned  in  1868  and  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Artemas  Kent 
(Vermont  '56,  LL.D.  Midiigan  '99),  who 
had  been  a  student  in  die  office  of  Pro- 
fessor Walker.  This  new  professorship 
was  named  the  Fletcher  professorship  in 
honor  of  Judge  Fletcher  of  Massachti- 
setts,  who  had  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Law  Library.  Professor  Kent 
served  until  1886.  In  1874  another  De- 
troit lawyer,  W^illiam  Palmer  Wells  (Ver- 
mont '51,  A.M.  ibid.  '54,  Harvard  'j4/)f 
joined  the  faculty,  taking  Professor 
Walker's  place  as  Kent  Professor  of  Law. 
He  remained  until  1 885,  and  returned  for 
the  years  1887-91.  In  1879  Alpheus 
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Felch  (Bowdoin  '27,  LL.D.  ibid.  '77)  was 
made  Tappan  Professor  of  Law. 

Professor  Felch  was  succeeded  in  1883 
by  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  the  first  full- 
time  member  of  the  faculty.  With  him 
began  a  new  era,  though  part-time  non- 
resident professors  whose  main  occupa- 
tion was  in  practice  or  on  the  bench  con- 
tinued as  members  of  the  faculty  for 
many  years,  the  last  one.  Otto  Kirch- 
ncr  (A.M.  hon.  '94,  LL.D.  '19),  retiring 
in  1906.  After  1894  most  of  the  work  of 
instruction  was  given  by  fuU-time  resi- 
dent professors. 

During  most  of  this  first  twenty-five- 
year  period  die  department  had  been  the 
largest  law  school  in  the  country.  The 
attendance  grew  from  ninety-two  to  437 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  fluctnated  between  three  hun- 
dred and  four  hundred  for  the  rest  of  the 
first  period,  falling  to  305  in  1883-84. 
Changes  in  the  entrance  requirements 
Mid  in  die  curriculum  were  largely  re- 
apcmsible  for  a  sharp  decline  in  enroll- 
ment, to  262,  in  1884-85,  but  this  decline 
was  quickly  checked  and  was  followed  by 
a  continuous  growdi  to  649  in  1894--95. 

In  die  Catalogue  for  the  years  i860  to 
1871  and  in  the  Calendar  for  1871-72 
through  1877-78  it  was  stated  in  each 
issue:  '*The  sole  requisites  for  admis> 
sion  are  that  die  candidate  shall  be 
eighteen  years  of  ag^e,  and  be  furnished 
with  certificates  giving  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character."  In 
1877-78  it  was  expected  that  all  stu- 
dents would  be  well  grounded  in  at 
least  a  good  English  education.  This 
was  an  expectadon  rather  than  a  re- 
quirement. No  exanunatioa  or  test  was 
announced.  In  the  original  manuscript 
"Record  Book,"  still  preserved,  each 
studmt  wrote  hw  name,  residence,  place 
of  nativity,  and  (after  l86a)  lu^  age. 
The  word  of  the  student  seems  to  have 
been  all  the  evidence  required.  Of  the 
daas  entering  in  1862  £ve  were  e^teen 


years  of  age,  but  in  that  and  in  the  en- 
suing year  many  were  over  twenty- 
five,  and  not  a  few  were  past  durty. 
The  average  mgt  for  some  dme  was 
more  than  twenty-three,  and  it  was  a 
requirement  for  receiving  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  that  the  candidate 
must  be  twenty-one.  Not  until  1910  were 

entrants  to  the  first-year  class  required 
to  be  nineteen  years  old.  That  there  were 
pracdcally  no  entrance  requirements  in 
1859  is  not  strange.  No  other  law  school 
asked  more;  relatively  few  students  took 
a  course  in  a  law  school;  and  in  the  entire 
Middle  West  at  that  time  there  were 
scarcely  any  high  schools  and  only  a  few 
colleges  where  preparation  might  be  se- 
cured (see  Part  I:  Branches).  But  these 
conditions  changed,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  University  of  Michigan  m^t 
well  have  enforced  advancing  entrance 
requirements  to  its  Department  of  Law 
long  before  tins  was  done.  Experience 
shows  that  undue  delay  in  adopting  higfa^ 
er  standards  when  they  are  warranted 
causes  the  more  desirable  students  to  go 
where  the  requirements  are  more  exact- 
ing. Moreover,  if  there  is  a  temporary 
drop  in  enrollment  when  changes  are 
made,  this  is  speedily  followed  by  an  in- 
crease. President  Angell  in  his  reports  to 
the  Regents  more  than  once  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  higher  requirements 
and  written  examinations  to  test  the 
prelegal  training.  Although  there  was  a 
laige  attendance  of  aUe  men,  such  re- 
quirements would  have  decreased  the 
number  of  the  "persons  who  do  us  no 
credit."  In  1897  he  noted  with  satisfac- 
tkm  diat  the  requirements  for  admissioii 
had  been  materially  raised,  and,  siirpn^ 
ingly,  without  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  applicants. 

The  OUeHdar  for  i88x-8a  was  the 
first  to  announce  an  examinadon  of  an 
applicant  as  to  general  education  in  order 
to  determine  his  fitness  to  practice  law 
as  soon  as  hb  legal  studies  should  be 
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completed.  No  subjects  were  specified 
until  1883,  and  a  diploma  was  accepted 
as  evidence  of  fitness.  After  1883,  with 
the  coming  of  full-time  professors,  the 
faculty  had  more  time  to  give  to  admin- 
istrative matters,  and  could  know  the 
Students  and  their  progress  better.  Thus, 
under  the  deanships  of  Henry  Wade 
Rogers  (1886-91)  and  Jerome  C.  Knowi- 
ton  (1891-95)  entrance  requirements 
were  gradually  increased. 

With  the  coming  of  Dean  Hutchins  in 
1895  further  advances  were  announced 
for  1897,  and  later  came  the  announce- 
ment that  in  X900  and  thereafter  all  can- 
didates, except  those  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate or  diploma,  must  pass  examinations 
equivalent  to  those  required  for  admis- 
Mon  to  die  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  that  is,  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  four-year  high-school  course. 
Examinations  were  given,  however,  not 
by  professors  in  die  various  brandies  of 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  but  bv  members  of  the  law 
faculty,  and  records  show  that  the  exam- 
iners were  generous  in  grading  papers. 
Still,  this  would  have  reduced  materially 
the  entrance  of  weak  students  but  for  the 
fact  that  those  who  feared  to  try  these 
examtnadons  or  who  fuled  to  pass  them 
might  still  be  enrolled  as  special  stu- 
dents. There  were  twelve  special  stu- 
dents in  1893  before  the  severer  tests 
were  applied,  and  the  number  of  tadtk 
students  increased  to  d^ty-three  in 
1903 — more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rollmenc.  Since  that  date  students  under 
twenty-one,  later  under  twenty-five, 
have  not  been  admitted  as  special  stu- 
dents, with  the  result  that  they  have  al- 
most disappeared. 

It  was  no  doubt  wise  to  increase  en- 
trance  requirements  gradually,  but  these 
advances  were  delayed  so  long  that  the 
school  surtered  severely — not  quantita- 
tively, for  enrollment  increased  till  the 
classes  were  too  latge>  but  qualitatively. 


as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1903-4 
only  207  of  the  total  883  enrolled  had  col- 
lege degrees.  College  graduates  were 
drawn  to  law  schools  with  higher  en- 
trance requirements.  A  college  degree  is 
not  a  sure  hallmark  of  ability,  but,  as  a 
whole,  college  graduates  are  hx  more 
promising  as  law  students  than  thoae 
without  such  previous  training. 

The  faculty  was  not  blind  to  this  situ- 
ation and  soon  after  X90J  urged  a  for- 
ward move.  Some  of  the  Regents  ob- 
jected, and  it  was  not  until  1912  that 
admission  required  one  year  of  college 
work.  In  diis  year  diere  were  only  203 
college-degree  men  out  of  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  856.  In  19 1 5  two  years  of  college 
work  were  required,  in  1926  three  years, 
and  in  1918  a  college  degree  was  made  a 
prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  Law 
School.  A  combined  curriculum  was  of- 
fered whereby  a  student  who  had  at- 
tained a  high  standing  in  three  full  years 
of  college  work  at  Michigan  might 
celve  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  upon 
completion  of  his  first  year  in  law,  and 
his  law  degree  upon  meedng  the  require- 
ments  for  that  degree  two  years  later. 
The  Law  School  had  become  a  graduate 
school. 

The  effect  of  these  dianges  upon  at- 
tendance was  only  to  bring  about  a  de- 
sirable drop  from  a  high  enrollment  of 
930  in  1909  to  a  steady  enrollment,  ex- 
cept during  the  war  years  and  die  fifst 
three  years  of  the  depression,  of  six  to 
seven  hundred  students.  The  amount  and 
quality  of  the  work  required  of  these  stu- 
dents would  have  been  quite  impossible 
with  the  student  body  in  the  eaily  nine* 
teen  hundreds.  The  present  enrollment 
would  be  much  larger  if  all  applicants 
widi  college  degrees  were  accepted.  Di- 
plomas are  no  longer  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  fitness.  A  detailed  certificate  is 
required,  and  candidates  are  refused  if 
their  college  record  does  not  promise 
well  for  success  in  law  study,  liie  Law 
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School  considers  that  the  public  needs 
are  best  served  by  quality  and  not  by 
quantity. 

TkB  LAW  FACULTIES. — Of  the  great 

triumvirate — ^James  Valentine  Camp- 
bell, Charles  Irish  Walker,  and  Thomas 
Mclnt>re  Cooley — which  for  so  many 
yean  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Departs 
ment  of  Law,  Professor  Campbell  must 
have  been  best  known  when  the  faculty 
elected  him  Dean  and  designated  him  to 
give  the  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  department.  He  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  the  state.  His  position  as  Dean 
must  have  been  largely  nominal.  He  was 
never  so  designated  in  the  Univerrity 
Catalogue^  and  from  the  beginning  Pro- 
fessor Cooley  seems  to  have  been  the 
active  executive  officer.  He  was  elected 
Secretary,  and  the  Regents  in  June, 
i860,  voted  to  give  him  $500  additional 
salary  on  condition  that  he  would  move 
to  Ann  Arbor  and  be  resident  pR^mor. 
He  was  also  to  give  an  additional  course 
of  lectures  outside  the  Department  of 
Law.  It  was  considered  undesirable  that 
he  "should  very  much  enter  into  a  course 
of  professional  business  at  or  about  this 
University"  {R.P.,  1837-64,  p.  907). 

It  has  often  been  said  that  it  was  the 
renown  of  Judge  Cooley 's  name  that 
drew  the  larger  proportion  of  students 

present  from  other  states.  In  later  years 
that  may  well  have  been  the  case,  for  his 
decisions  on  the  state  Supreme  Court,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1865,  his  nu- 
merous treatises  on  legal  subjects,  and 
more  especially  his  classical  works  on 
Constitutional  Law  and  Constttutional 
LimiUUhns  made  his  name  familiar 
wherever  the  American  or  English  law 
was  known.  But  in  1859  he  had  been  a 
country  lawyer  in  what  was  then  the 
small  town  of  Adrian,  had  edited  Mkhi- 
gan  Compiled  Laws,  18^7 ^  the  Michigan 
Di^fsf,  revised  in  1866,  and  was  reporter 
for  the  Michigan  Reports,  volumes  V  to 


XII.  (Only  volume  V  had  been  published 
prior  to  1859.;  This  was  enough  to  make 
him  known  to  the  Regents,  notably  to 
Regent  Baxter,  from  near  liy  Tecunisehy 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Regents'  com- 
mittee on  opening  a  law  department,  but 
hardly  to  possible  students  looking  for  a 
law  school. 

But  if  his  fame  was  local  at  the  begin- 
ning, his  works  growing  out  of  his  law 
lectures  and  his  decisions  on  the  Michi- 
gan Supieme  Court  have  given  him  a 
place  among  the  immortals  with  lawyers 
here  and  abroad.  Justice  William  R.  Day 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  for- 
merly one  of  Judge  Cooley 's  students, 
and  who  for  a  time  lived  in  the  Cooky 
home,  said  of  him: 

Here  was  a  man  of  world-wide  fame  as  a 
jurist — the  author  of  a  bode  which  is  at  once 
the  greatest  authority  upon  the  mbject  of 

constitutional  limitations  upon  our  govern- 
ment and  a  classic  in  legal  literature — whose 
recreations  seemed  to  consist  in  change  of 
occupation,  and  whose  energies  seemed  never 

to  tire.  (Shaw,  p.  132.) 

But  if  Cooley  became  best  known,  his 
colleagues  were  cultured  and  scholarly 
men  of  great  ability,  and  they  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  students  who,  in 
increasing  numbers,  sought  here  the 
fountain  of  their  legal  learning  and  never 
found  it  dry.  As  President  Angell  once 
wrote:  "Never  was  a  law  school  so  fortu- 
nate as  this  was  in  begimiing  its  work 
and  continuing  it  for  so  many  years 
under  such  gifted  instructors"  (Angell, 
Reminiscences,  p.  233). 

In  1871  Cooley  succeeded  Campbell  as 
Dean,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Artemas  Kent,  who  had  joined 
the  faculty  in  1868,  and  who  continued 
as  lecturer  and  Dean  until  1886.  This 
first  twenty-five  years  covers  an  era  in 
the  Department  of  Law,  the  era  <^  lec- 
tures by  men  active  in  practice  and  on 
the  bench,  who  out  of  their  busy  lives 
gave  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  teaching 
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of  law.  With  1 886  came  in  new  men  and 

new  methods. 

In  the  second  twenty-five  years  Henry 
Wade  Rogers  ('74,  A.M.  '77,  LL.D.  Wes- 
leyan  '90)  was  Dean  from  1886  to  1890, 
Jerome  Cyril  Knowlton  ('75, '78/),  Acting 
Dean  and  then  Dean  from  1890  to  1895, 
and  Harry  Bums  Hutchins  ('71,  IX.D. 
Michigan  '21),  Dean  until  1910.  From 
1910  to  1979  Henn,'  Moore  Bates  ('90, 
LL.B.  Northwestern  '92)  was  Dean.  In 
1939  Edwin  BJythe  Stason  (Wisconsin 
*I3,  B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  '16,  J.D.  Michigan  '22)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Dean  Bates. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  history  of  the 
Law  School  may  be  divided  into  three 
eras,  1859  to  1884,  1884  to  1910,  and 
1910  to  1940.  In  the  first  era  the  or- 
ganization of  the  facility  was  very 
loose.  All  three  of  the  original  members 
worked  together  to  formulate  policies 
and  methods  of  instruction,  and  these 
were  carried  out  with  very  slight  change 
for  the  wliolc  pcri<jd.  Toward  the  close 
changes  were  evidently  being  considered, 
so  that  when  the  three  original  members 
retired,  almost  together,  plans  were  being 
laid  for  the  changed  work  and  methods 
of  the  second  period.  On  the  whole.  Pro- 
fessor Cooley  must  be  regarded  as  the 
leader  in  the  first  period. 

The  second  era  was  one  of  gradual 
transition  from  instruction  by  lectures, 
with  oral  and  not  very  rigid  examina- 
tions  of  seniors  only,  the  instructors 
being  men  primarily  active  in  practice  or 
on  the  bench,  to  instruction  largely  by 
recitations  and  classroom  discussions 
based  on  textbooks  and  collections  of 
cases  and  with  predominantly  resident, 
full-time  professors.  Examinations  were 
written  and  were  increasingly  rigorous. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  second  period 
Henry  Wade  Rogers  was  the  leader.  He 
was  the  first  full-time  professor,  the  first 
who  had  had  any  training  as  a  student  in 


a  law  school,  the  first  to  mme  to  law  teach- 
ing with  almost  no  previous  law  practice. 
In  1890  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Northwestern  University  and  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  another  full-time  professor, 
Jerome  C.  Knowlton.  Harry  B.  Hutchms 
was  appomted  Dean  to  head  the  faculty 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  period. 
Dean  Knowlton  in  1895  became  again 
Professor  Knowlton  and  so  continued 
until  his  death  in  1917.  Dean  Hutchins 
had  been  a  professcn'  in  the  department 
from  1884  to  1886,  when  he  had  gone  to 
the  newly  organized  Cornell  Law  School. 
In  1 895  he  returned  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  University  of  Michigan — 
as  Dean  of  the  Law  Department  till 
1910,  then  as  President  till  1920,  and  as 
President  Emeritus  from  that  date  till 
his  death  in  1950. 

Dean  Hutchins  was  admirably  fitted 
by  his  past  experience  as  teacher,  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  and  collie  professor  to 
carry  the  Law  School  through  the  transi- 
tional period  from  1895  to  19 10.  His  law 
lectures  were  prepared  with  care,  and 
were  characterized  by  sound  scholarship, 
crystal  clearness,  and  a  phrasing  and 
wealth  of  illustration  that  n^ade  them  in- 
tensely interesting.  His  dignified  pres- 
ence and  his  very  speech  are  still  vivid  in 
the  minds  of  students  who  sat  in  his 
classroom.  He  was  equally  effective  in 
the  courses  conducted  by  the  use  of 
textbooks  and  in  the  so-called  case 
method  of  teaching  law.  He  made  the 
fields  of  die  law  of  real  property  and  of 
cquitv  peculiarly  his  own.  ^^e  edited  an 
American  edition  of  the  classical  work, 
WDIiamson  Real  Property,  and  prepared 
a  useful  casebook  on  equity  to  accom- 
pany his  lectures  in  that  subject.  He  was 
a  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of 
the  MiehiimH  Law  Rniew. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Hutch- 
ins there  was  built  up  a  faculty  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  men  who  de- 
voted all  of  thdr  time  to  the  Law  School. 
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The  entire  faculty  undertook  a  study  of 
policies  and  methods  of  instruction,  a 
procedure  never  before  possible.  En- 
trance requirements  were  gradually  in- 
creased, the  course  w:is  lengthened  to 
three  years,  and  the  lecture  system  al- 
most disappeared.  Standards  for  gradua- 
tion were  made  much  higher,  and  the 
student  body  became  one  of  the  buttcst 
on  the  campus. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Bates,  in 
dw  third  em,  «11  these  movements  went 
on  with  accelerated  pace.  The  basis  of 
study  in  nearly  all  the  work  became  col- 
lections of  cases  m  the  various  subjects. 
Scholarship  took  on  a  new  content, 
and  independent  research  was  fostered 
on  the  part  of  students  and  faculty. 
Some  of  the  faculty  were  released  from 
part  of  their  teaching  duties  to  devote 
time  to  special  research  projects,  and 
graduate  students  were  engaged  in  in- 
tensive studies  in  various  lines. 

Among  those  who  served  on  the  ha- 
ulty  for  extended  periods  in  the  later 
years  were  Victor  Hugo  Lane  (C.E.  '74, 
Robert  Emmet  Bunker  ('72,  A.M. 
*75>  Grover  Clevdand  Grismore 
Cia,  J.D.  '14,  S.J.D.  Harvard  '21),  Ed- 
win Charles  Goddard  (Fh.B.  '89,  '99/), 
Joseph  Horace  Drake  ('85,  '02/,  Ph.D. 
'00),  Evans  Holbrook  (Stanford  '97, 
Michigan  *oo/),  Ralph  William  Aigler 
('07/),  John  Barker  VVaite  (Yale  '05, 
Michigan  '07/),  Edgar  Noble  Durfee 
(Harvard  '04,  J.D.  Chicago  *o8),  and 
Burke  Shartel  ('i  i,  J.D.  '13,  S.J.D.  Har. 
yard  '19). 

Program  of  studies. — The  act  ot 
March  18,  1837,  section  8,  provided 
three  professorships.  In  1858  it  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  that  one  professor 
might  hold  all  these  professorships.  But 
the  Regents'  committee,  in  its  report  of 
March  29,  18^9,  recommended  three — 
one  of  common  and  statute  law;  one  of 
pleading,  practice,  and  evidence;  and  one 
of  equity,  jurisprudence,  pleading,  and 


practice.  To  these  three  professors  were 
to  be  assigned  the  general  subjects  of  in- 
ternational, maritime,  civil,  commercial, 
and  criminal  law,  medical  jurisprudence, 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  branches  of  law.  The  system  of 
lectures,  study,  practice,  and  examina- 
tions was  to  extend  through  a  period  of 
two  terms,  the  length  of  each  term  being 
from  the  first  of  October  to  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  Marcli.  Moot 
courts  were  to  be  organized  and  other 
measures  were  to  be  taken  to  promote 
the  practical  knowledge  and  application 
of  the  principles  taught.  The  course  was 
to  be  so  arranged  that  a  student  miglit 
begin  with  either  term.  The  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Regents.  The  extension 
of  the  term  to  nine  months  was  proposed 
the  second  year,  but  a  committee  of  the 
Regents  reported  adversely,  and  the  six- 
month  term  continued  until  1883,  when. 
Judge  Cooley  favoring  but  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  undecided,  the  term 
was  made,  like  that  in  other  departments 
of  the  University,  nine  months. 

For  almost  forty  years  each  professor 
was  accustomed  to  enter  in  the  ''Record 
of  Law  Department,"  in  his  handwriting, 
the  lectures  he  was  to  give  on  each  day 
and  their  subjects.  This  "Record"  shows 
the  following  item  for  October  3,  1859; 
"Law  Department  Inaugurated  by  an 
address  from  Professor  Campbell  on 
the  'Study  of  the  law.'"  Under  date  of 
October  5,  in  Professor  Walker's  hand, 
appears:  "ist  Lecture.  Personal  Prop- 
erty— What?  2nd  Lecture.  Contracts — 
Definition  and  Classification."  The  Cata- 
kgue  of  i860  (p.  61)  annonnced  that  the 
work  was  apportioned  as  fellows; 

riRST  YBAR 

Professor  Campbell — the  Origin  and  His- 
tory of  Equity  Jurisdiction;  the  General 
Heads  of  Equity  Preeedure,  and  Nature  and 
Forms  of  Equitable  Remedies;  Criminal 
Law;  the  Laws  of  £vidence,and  their  AppUca* 
tion  in  Legsl  hoceedings. 
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Professor  Walker — Contracts;  Title  to 
Personal  Property  by  Gift,  Inheritance,  Sale, 
Mortgage  Aastgnment,  and  by  Operation  of 
I^w;  Bills  of  Exchange  and  PromlsMiy 
Notes,  and  Commercial  Law  generally. 

Professor  Cooley — Estates  in  Real  Prop- 
erty; Title  to  Real  Property ;  Fast ments;  the 
Domestic  Relations;  Wills,  their  Execution, 
Revocation  and  Construction. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Professor  Campbell — Some  Special  Heads 
of  Evidence,  and  Equity  Jurisprudence; 
Equity  Pleading  and  Practice;  Jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States;  Shippii^  and  Ad- 
miralty. 

Professor  Walker — Agency;  Bailments; 
the  Law  of  Corporations;  Conunon  Law 
Pleading  and  Practice. 

Pkiofaiaor  Owley — Constitutional  Law; 

Partnership;  Uses  and  Trusts;  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Distribution  of  Estates  of  De- 
ceased Persons. 

A  moot  court  presided  over  by  the  lec- 
turer for  die  day  was  to  be  held  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  club  courts  were  to  be 

organized  among  the  students. 

Such  was  the  course  of  instruction, 
followed  with  slight  diflerenees  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  .After  1865  ^  Maign- 
ments  to  individual  professors  were  omit- 
ted from  the  Catalogue,  and  in  1882-83 
a|»peared  for  the  first  time  Actionable 
Wrongs,  which  m  1884-85  became 
Torts.  This  is  curious,  for  the  "Record" 
of  the  Department  of  Law  shows  that 
lectures  had  been  delivered  on  this  8ul>- 
ject  since  January,  1869,  and,  strangely 
enough,  by  Kent,  and  not  hv  Cooley, 
who  in  1879  published  his  standard  trea- 
tise on  torts. 

The  QUmdar  of  i88j-^4  makes  no- 
table announcements.  Change  is  in  the 
air.  The  old  faculty  has  lectured  ably  and 
has  given  the  school  a  high  standing.  As 
it  leaves  it  announces  an  "Improved  and 
Extended  Course  of  Instruction."  The 
course  has  been  extended  to  two  years  of 
nine  months  each.  There  is  a  "sboere 


conviction  that  the  standard  of  legal  ed- 
ucation should  be  raised."  New  subjects 
are  added,  recitations  and  examinations 
will  be  held,  textbook  work  in  the  C^m- 
mentaries  of  Blackstone  and  Kent  is  pre- 
scribed for  junior^,  with  satisfactory 
written  cxammations  thereon.  Previ- 
ously only  senioffs  had  been  examined, 
and  examinations  had  been  oral.  A  rec- 
ord is  to  be  kept,  and  seniors  must  pass 
satisfactory  oral  and  written  examina- 
tions on  the  lectures.  Additional  require- 
ments  are  announced  for  admission  to 
the  department.  A  revolution  is  under 
way.  The  lecture  system  and  the  profes- 
sor who  is  first  of  all  an  active  practi- 
tioner or  a  judge  are  on  the  way  out. 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  the  first  resident 
full-time  professor,  has  arrived  and  has 
charge  of  the  textbook  work.  It  bc^ns  to 
be  suggested  that  law  students  shall  have 
textbooks  at  their  rooms  and  shall  use 
them.  There  has  been  no  rule  against  a 
law  student's  working,  but  henceforth 
the  faculty  will  check  up  on  htm  to  see 
what  he  is  accomplishing. 

In  1885-86  Harry  B.  Hutchins  and 
in  1886-87  Jerome  C.  Knowlton  were 
added  as  fidlrtime  professors,  and  an- 
other innovation  appeared.  Previously, 
part  of  the  lectiu'es  had  been  given 
in  odd  years,  the  rest  in  even  years,  and 
seniors  and  juniors  listened  together. 
Thereafter,  the  course  was  graded,  all  the 
subjects  were  given  each  year,  and  jun- 
iors were  not  allowed  to  attend  senior 
lectures.  More  subjects  were  added,  both 
to  the  lecture  and  to  the  textbook 
courses.  Students  were  to  be  examined  on 
a  *'Study  of  Leading  Cases.** 

In  the  next  decade  ten  new  men  were 
added  to  the  faculty,  and  they  were  resi- 
dent, full-time  men.  There  were  fewer 
lectures  and  nK>re  recitation  and  text- 
book woric,  and  there  was  a  gradual  ap- 
pearance of  collections  of  "Illustrative 
Cases"  in  various  subjects.  In  1895  the 
course  was  extended  to  three  years,  there 
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were  more  additions  to  the  curriculum, 
and  the  completion  of  all  the  subjects 
was  required  for  graduation.  Even  before 
this  date  all  examinatnas  were  in  writ- 
ing. 

At  the  time  the  Department  of  Law 
opened,  law  schools  were  criticized  by 
lawyers  as  being  too  theoretical.  The  three 
professors  who  opened  the  Law  Depart- 
ment were  tliemselves  office  trained  and 
were  in  a  position  to  know.  In  their  first 
announcement  in  the  OUalogue  of  i860 
(p.  63)  dtey  pointed  oat: 

The  active  practitioner,  engrossed  with 

the  cares  of  business,  cannot — or,  at  least, 
as  proved  by  experience,  does  not — give 
to  the  students  who  place  themselves  in 
his  charge,  that  attention  and  assistance  es- 
sential to  give  a  correct  direction  to  their 
reading ....  The  effort  here  will  be  to 
make,  not  theoretical  merely,  but  practical 
lawyers:  not  to  teach  principles  merely,  but 
how  to  apply  diem. 

To  this  end  they  announced  that  they 
would  conduct  a  moot  court  in  which  all 

students  might  participate,  and  that  the 
faculty  would  assist  the  students  in  their 
club  courts. 

The  moot  courts  were  directed  by  the 
faculty,  and  from  the  first  entr>'  in  the 
"Record  oi  Law  Department,"  October 
13,  1859,  Professor  Cooley  presiding,  to 
June  7,  1 893,  moot  courts  were  as  regu- 
larly provided  for  as  were  lectures.  But 
on  September  25,  1893,  it  was  recorded: 
"The  Practice  Court  is  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Mechem."  The  moot 
court,  which  had  existed  so  long  without 
interruption,  was  displaced  by  the  highly 
organized  and  faculty-directed  practice 
court.  This  was  intended  to  require  of 
every  senior  participation  in  a  jury  case 
involving  questions  of  fact  and  a  case  to 
be  argued  and  disposed  of  as  a  question 
of  law  upon  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts.  Papers  and  briefs  were  to  be  pre- 
pared and  filed,  and  arguments  were  to 
be  made  as  in  an  actual  case  in  court. 


The  following  year  Thomas  Ashford 
Bogle  ('88/)  was  added  to  tlie  faculty  to 
have  entire  charge  of  the  practice  court. 
Ife  was  assisted  by  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty,  who  sat  as  judges  to  hear  the 
cases.  Under  his  masterly  tlirection  the 
practice  court  was  vigorously  developed. 

As  further  practiad  training  for  die 
actual  work  of  the  law  office,  a  course  in 
Conveyancing  was  arranged.  In  this 
course  such  papers  were  drafted  by  the 
students  as  would  be  expected  to  be 
called  for  in  actual  practice.  James  Hen- 
ry Brewster  (Sheffield  Scientific  School 
*77,  LL.B.  Yale  '79)  was  called  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  dib  work.  By  these  and 
other  means  the  Department  of  Law  en- 
deavored to  keep  good  that  early  prom- 
ise to  make  the  work  not  theoretical 
merely,  but  practical  as  well. 

The  idea  long  persisted  that  the  in- 
struction could  be  made  more  practical 
by  having  a  faculty  of  practicing  lawv'ers 
and  sitting  judges.  As  previously  noted, 
in  1882  a  change  began.  The  first  full- 
time  professor  had  had  very  little  experi- 
ence in  practice.  For  another  dozen  years 
the  full-time  professors  were  in  a  minor- 
ity, and  the  advantage  of  having  lec> 
turers  engaged  in  practice  was  stressed  in 
the  departmental  Announcement.  Some 
object^i  to  the  practice  court  on  the 
ground  that  the  practical  work  could  be 
done  only  in  a  law  office.  Professor 
Bogle's  answer  was:  "We  are  doing  it  in 
the  Law  School." 

On  account  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
law,  the  effort  to  give  instruction  in  all 
the  subjects  to  all  the  students  was 
breaking  of  its  own  weight.  No  student 
could  profitaUy  pursue  so  many  studies, 
and  in  1897  election  courses  were  estab- 
lished, and  each  student  was  required  to 
elect  and  complete  three.  These  electives 
were  given  as  courses  of  lectures,  for  the 
most  part  by  practicing  lawyers  who 
were  specialists  in  the  various  fields.  Ten 
years  later  most  of  these  special  courses 
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were  open  to  second-  and  third-year 
classes,  but  not  required  of  them>  and  cer- 
tain couraes  given  by  residetit  profetsora 
were  made  elective,  each  third-year  stu- 
dent being  required  to  complete  one  each 
semester. 

With  the  indttcdon  in  1910  ot  Henry 

M.  Bates  ('90,  LL.B.  Northwestern  '92, 
LL.D.  Kalamazoo '25)  as  Dean,  a  change 
was  made.  Law  had  become  so  complex 
that  a  lawyer  in  a  lifetime  could  not 
master  every  subject,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  student  could  be  much  better 
prepared  for  practice  by  the  requirement 
of  certain  subjects  as  fiindamentals  and 
by  more  thorough  courses  in  fewer  sub- 
jects, which  he  might  elect.  The  question 
became,  not  how  much  law  he  could  learn 
bat  Imxw  weO  he  codd  be  tnutied  to  know 
how  to  find  and  to  apply  the  law  as 
he  might  need  it  in  practice.  Accord- 
ingly, in  time  most  of  the  second-  and 
third-year  subjects  were  made  dective. 
CcMncident  with  these  changes  the  num- 
ber of  class-hours  was  decreased  and  the 
work  was  made  more  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive in  each  subject.  First-year  men, 
just  entering  a  strange  field,  spent  more 
hours  in  recitation  so  as  to  have  greater 
aid  from  the  instructor  in  becoming 
oriented.  In  the  next  two  years  students 
were  thrown  more  on  their  own.  It  would 
require  six  years  or  more  for  a  student  to 
complete  all  the  courses  in  the  curricu- 
lum, but  in  the  three-year  course  in  law 
school  it  was  believed  that  he  would  be 
better  grounded  in  the  law  and  its  prac- 
tice by  doing  better  work  in  fewer  sub- 
jects. 

Thi  summer  session. — ^In    1895  a 

summer  school  of  law  was  announced, 
with  three  courses  given  for  six  weeks  by 
three  instructors.  The  next  year  short 
review  courses  were  offered  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  in  law.  The  term  was  eight 
weeks.  These  courses  were  commended 
to  students  who  wished  to  review  as 


preparation  for  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  or  for  advanced  standing 
in  the  Department  of  Law.  They  also 
appealed  to  students  who  had  been  con. 
ditioned.  The  courses  were  announced  as 
not  in  any  sense  equivalent  to  the  cor- 
responding courses  given  in  the  regular 
session. 

Until  1904  the  summer  school  was  a 
private  venture.  TheUniversity  furnished 
the  building,  collected  fees,  and  paid  the 
expenses.  The  balance  was  to  p>ay  the 
faculty.  At  first  the  attendance  was 
small,  the  compensation  slender.  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  voted  that  the  var* 
ious  summer  schools  should  be  operated 
under  its  direction  and  control  as  the 
Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  (see  Part  IV:  Summbr  Ses- 
sion). The  sdectkm  and  salaries  of  die 
faculty  were  determined  by  the  Regents 
as  in  the  regular  session.  The  attendance 
ranged  from  25  in  1895  to      in  15)09. 

In  1910  the  law  summer  session  was 
extended  to  ten  weeks,  later  to  eleven, 
and  the  work  offered  in  each  subject  was 
the  same  in  diarscter  and  amount  as 
that  given  in  the  regular  session.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  was  that  three  summers  were 
equivalent  to  one  year,  and  that  by  en- 
tering in  a  summer  session  it  was  possible 
for  a  student  to  graduate  two  years  from 
the  following  September,  saving  prac- 
tically a  year  of  time.  Many  have  done 
this,  and  in  1940  more  than  half  of  those 
enrolled  were  also  students  in  the  regular 
session.  The  summer  session  is  really  an 
extension  of  the  regular  session. 

Methods  of  instruction. — During 
the  first  twenty-five  years  the  method  of 
instruction  in  the  Department  of  I. aw 
was  simplicity  itself.  I'he  professor  lec- 
tured; the  student  listened.  Late  in  the 
term  there  were  occasional  oral  quizzes 
of  the  seniors,  usually  in  part  of  the  lec- 
ture hour.  Juniors  were  not  quizzed  or 
examined.  Each  week  there  were  ten  lec- 
tures. At  the  end  of  the  tenn  there  were 
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final  examinations,  oral  only,  of  the  sen- 
iors. A  student  of  that  day,  who  was  af- 
terward a  member  of  the  faculty,  said 
tbat  each  senior  was  supposed  to  be 
asked  a  few  questions,  but  the  examina- 
tion was  largely  a  matter  of  form.  No  one 
was  rejected.  The  men  sat  at  the  feet  of 
great  lawyers,  teamed  men,  and  could 
learn  much  or  little  as  they  might  elect. 
Graduation  entitled  them  to  admission 
to  the  bar.  Other  law  schools  of  that  date 
required  no  more,  some  less,  and  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  by  the  office  route  was 
easier  still.  There  were  few  requirements. 
In  the  Department  of  Law  there  were  the 
moot  courts,  and  a  written  dissertation, 
or  thesis,  <^  not  less  than  forty  folios  was 
required  for  graduation,  "but  no  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  it.'* 

With  the  second  twenty-five  years  the 
textbook  appeared.  Instruction  by  lec- 
ture continued,  but  some  courses  were 
given  by  textbook,  or  by  lectures  and 
cases  or  textbook  and  cases,  and  toward 
die  end  of  this  second  period  sometimes 
by  the  study  and  discussion  of  cases 
alone,  with  running  comment  by  the  pro- 
fessor. In  the  third  quarter-century  of 
the  Department  of  Law,  since  191 5 
called  the  Law  School,  instruction  by  lec- 
ture or  textbook  rapidly  disappeared  and 
was  hugely,  but  not  entirely,  displaced 
by  the  so-called  case  method  of  instruc- 
tion. To  receive  credit  in  the  second  and 
third  periods  of  the  School  the  student 
was  required  to  pass  written  examina- 
tions in  each  subject  pursued.  These 
examinations  at  first  were  largely  mem- 
ory tests,  but  later  became  tests  in  legal 
reasoning  on  hypothetical  cases  involv- 
ing principles  oflawin  the  subject.  Cases 
form  the  basic  material  in  developing 
the  principles  of  law,  and  ability  to 
apply  legal  principles  to  the  ordinary 
oontrovernes  of  life  »  the  test  by  which 
preparation  to  enter  the  practice  of 
the  law  is  measured.  Thus  the  Law- 
School  is  "practical"  by  teaching  the 


law  student  how  to  use  in  practice  the 

knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  school. 

Recently,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion in  the  law  tchook  about  relating  the 
law  more  closdy  to  the  present  ccmdi- 
tions  of  living,  particularly  in  their  social 
and  economic  aspects.  Some  schools  have 
announced  new  approadies  to  die  lawand 
revised  curriculums  making  specific  pro- 
vision for  instruction  in  the  law  school  by 
economists  and  sociologists  who  are  not 
lawyers*  The  University  of  Michigan  fac- 
ulty has  long  recognized  the  problem  of 
relating  present-day  law  to  the  increas- 
ingly complex  and  ever-changing  social 
and  economic  life.  It  has  been  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  student  should  secure 
the  foundations  of  his  economic  and  so- 
cial background  in  his  prelegal  college 
work  under  the  guidance  of  trained  econ- 
omists and  sociologists.  Then,  when  he 
enters  upon  the  study  of  law,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  study  and  understand  the 
economic  and  sociological  implications  of 
every  case.  It  is  felt  that  this  approach 
can  best  be  directed  by  those  who  are 
primarily  trained  as  law  teachers,  but 
who  are  fiilly  awake  to  and  informed  as 
to  the  problems  of  society  to  which  the 
law  is  to  be  applied,  and  in  which  it  finds 
its  reason  for  existence,  rather  than  by 
instructors  primarily  trained  in  other 
branches  who  give  separate  courses  in 
the  Law  School.  The  aim  in  the  Law 
School  is  to  treat  the  law  and  the  life  in 
which  it  operates,  not  as  things  separate 
and  distinct,  but  as  one,  the  law  existing 
solely  for  the  contribution  it  makes  tO 
the  life  to  which  it  is  applied.  Every  reci- 
tation hour,  therefore,  is  devoted  to  the 
law,  not  as  an  isolated  thing,  but  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  conditions  for  which 
alone  its  existence  and  form  arc  justitied. 
Every  professor  m  every  course  is  an  in- 
structor not  only  in  law  but  also  in  such 
subjects  as  economics  and  sociology  as 

well. 

Graduate  instruction. — The  student  was 
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formerly  prepared  to  enter  the  practice 
of  the  law  by  work  and  observation  of 
the  law  in  action  in  a  law  office.  He  still 
does  most  of  his  graduate  work,  if  any,  in 
that  maimer.  Today  the  school  has  al- 
most entirely  supplanted  the  office  as  a 
preparatory  institution,  but  it  has  made 
sligjit  iimMids  en  die  office  for  irork  fbl* 
lowing  graduation.  After  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  at  school  the  student  is 
ready  for  a  change,  and  once  he  is  in  suc- 
cessAil  practice  he  is  not  likdy  to  leave  it 
to  return  to  adiool.  Thus  far,  completion 
of  a  graduate  course  does  not  bring  more 
attractive  offers  to  enter  practice. 

The  immense  increase  in  enrollment  in 
law  schools,  however,  has  brought  the 
need  for  many  more  lawyers  fitted  to  be- 
come teachers  of  law,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose legal  scholarship  is  very  important. 
Success  at  the  bar  has  proved  no  crite- 
rion of  promise  as  a  law  teacher.  Success- 
ful practice  is  financially  so  much  more 
remunerative  than  teaching  that  active 
practitimiers  are  rarely  willing  to  change, 
and  ver>'  successful  practitioners  have 
often  proved  ill  suited  to  the  teaching  of 
law,  particularly  so  if  they  enter  upon 
teaching  after  many  years  of  pMactice. 
More  and  more,  law  faculties  are  re- 
cruited from  lawyers  with  short  experi- 
ence at  the  bar,  often  with  none  at  all, 
but  with  schohiriy  instincts  and  achieve- 
ment.  For  the  training  of  these  there  is  a 
liiiiired  but  growing  demand  for  superior 
graduate  work  in  law. 

The  first  enrollments  for  graduate 
work  were  in  the  days  of  the  two-year 
law  course.  In  1889  the  Keyents  ap- 
proved a  study  of  one  year  after  gradua- 
tion leading  to  the  dqgree  of  master  of 
laws  (LL.MO-  Between  1890  and  1897 
(the  year  in  which  the  course  was  in- 
creased to  three  years)  there  were  from 
six  to  twenty-one  enrolled  in  this  grad- 
uate year.  Since  that  time  enrollments 
have  been  few.  This  shows  that  several 
years  before  it  was  oliered  there  was  a 


substantial  demand  for  a  thfee»year 

course.  When  three  years  of  study  were 
required  for  the  bachelor  of  laws  de- 
gree, the  degree  of  master  of  laws  al- 
most disappeared.  The  course  was  little 

more  than  an  added  year  of  law  study, 
though  some  specialization  was  required. 

In  i  924  a  new  feurth-year  ooune  (for 
the  degree  of  master  of  laws  or  juris 

doctor,  j  n  )  was  announced  which  was 
not  merely  an  added  year  after  gradua- 
tion, but  called  for  specialization  and  a 
different  kind  of  work.  For  this,  new 

courses  were  offered  which  were  open 
only  to  fourth-year  students.  The  next 
year  this  was  modified  so  as  to  provide 
for  two  fourth-year  curriculums  (LL.M. 
and  doctor  of  juridical  science,  S.J.D.). 
These  two  curriculums  are  still  in  force. 
To  enter  the  former  the  student  must 
have  secured  a  law  degree  with  high  rank 
and  must  thereafter  pursue  a  fourth-year 
program  of  study  in  this  Law  School  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  on  graduate 
law  instruction.  This  program  must  pro- 
vide for  a  substantial  measure  of  spe- 
cialization in  some  selected  subject. 

More  worthy  still  of  bemg  dignihcd  as 
graduate  study  is  the  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  juridical  science 
fS.J.D.).  The  candidate  must  not  only 
have  the  previous  record  required  for  the 
course  leiuling  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
laws  and  pursue  an  approved  program 
of  graduate  study  for  at  least  a  year,  but 
he  must  also  demonstrate  capacity  for 
independent  research  in  law  by  complet- 
ing and  preparing  for  publication  an  ap- 
proved original  study  upon  some  selected 
subject.  This  study  may  be  submitted 
at  any  time  within  five  years  after  com- 
pletion of  the  graduate  year.  This  year 
must  be  devoted  to  pursuit  of  seminar 
courses  open  by  special  permission  to  a 
limited  number  of  exceptionally  qualified 
third-year  and  fourth-year  stud^ts. 
This  is  graduate  work  calling  for  inde- 
pendent research  which  requires  schol- 
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arly  attainment.  A  considerable  number, 
many  of  whom  arc  graduates  of  other  law 
schools,  have  dected  this  work  every 
year  since  it  was  first  offered. 

The  law  students. — The  student 
body  of  the  Department  of  Law  from  the 
first  was  cosmopoJitan.  In  first  year 
nine  states  and  England  were  repre* 
sented.  Twenty-six  of  the  ninety-two 
students  were  nonresidents  of  Michigan 
in  that  year;  fifty-three  of  134  the  second 
year,  representing  thirteen  states.  There 
were  large  numbers  from  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, and  some  from  most  of  the  other 
Midwestern  states.  In  1861-62  fifty- 
eight  of  129  students  came  from  beyond 
the  borders  of  Michigan,  and  ten  years 
later  only  115  of  the  307  students  en- 
tolled  in  law  were  reudents  of  Michigan. 
Some  objections  to  providing  training  for 
non-Michigan  men  were  met  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Dean  Cooley  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  cost  no  more  to  lecture  to  a 
laiger  group  and  that  the  fees  of  these 
nonresidents  paid  all  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Law  Department. 

During  the  folbwing  years  two-thirds 
of  the  students,  sometimes  slightly  less, 
sometimes  more,  came  from  outside  the 
state.  In  1880-81  there  were  112  students 
from  Michigan,  259  from  outside;  in 
1890-91,  165  and  416.  In  re«nt  years 
Michigan  students  have  constituted 
about  half  the  total  number.  In  1934-35 
270  students  were  fiom  Michigan  and 
268  were  from  thirty-six  states  and  ioor 
foreign  countries.  This  situation  serves 
as  both  cause  and  effect.  Because  the 
student  body  is  cosmopolitan,  instruc- 
tion must  be  on  broad  lines  and  not  con- 
fined to  narrow  local  law.  Because  the 
law  is  broadly  presented,  this  cosmopol- 
itan body  of  students  is  attracted  here. 
This  condition  is  altogether  favorable  at 
once  for  the  studv  of  the  law  and  for 
the  best  preparation  for  practice.  Once 
through  school  the  lawyer  has  a  lifetime 
of  study  and  practice  of  local  law.  He  is 


fortunate  in  his  student  days  to  be  pre- 
sented with  the  broader  view  taking  in 
jurisdictions  other  than  his  own.  More- 
over, this  association  with  such  a  stu- 
dent body,  men  from  every  state  and 
from  many  foreign  countries,  in  itself  is 
part  of  a  liberal  education. 

Student  societies. — From  the  very  be- 
ginning the  students  of  the  School  have 
had  voluntary  organizations  to  promote 
activities  which  were  of  special  interest 
or  value  to  students  of  the  law.  The 
Webster  Society  dates  almost  from  the 
opening  of  the  department.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  early  in  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
faculty.  The  Jeffersonian  Society  fol- 
lowed soon  after.  These  were  literary  and 
debating  societies  which  hdd  weeidy 
meetings  in  rooms  provided  for  them  in 
the  Law  Building.  For  almost  sixty 
years  these  societies  flourished.  When  in 
1887  a  professor  of  elocution  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Department  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts  (see  Part  IV: 
Department  of  Speech),  these  law  so- 
cieties participated  in  the  debating  and 
oratorical  contests  Held  under  his  guid- 
ance. So  keen  was  the  interest  that  other 
societies — the  Clay,  Benton,  Griflin,  and 
Mechem— were  formed  to  provide  more 
active  participation  by  a  larger  number. 

As  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Law  School  were  advanced  to  include 
prdiminary  ooll^  work,  and  especially 
after  the  Law  School  became  a  graduate 
department,  the  part  these  societies  had 
played  tended  to  be  relegated  to  the  col- 
lege years,  and  in  191 9  or  1920  the  law 
societies  died. 

The  rase  clubs. — To  some  extent,  the 
place  of  the  literary  societies  and  the  ora- 
torical and  debating  contests  has  been 
taken  by  the  case  clubs,  which  were  first 
organized  in  1925.  In  the  first  year  stu- 
dents may  join  one  of  four  clubs.  In  each 
club  teams  of  four  are  assigned  a  hypo- 
thetical case  on  which  the  students  dnnr 
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papers  and  briefs  as  in  an  actual  case  in 
court.  The  work  is  supervised  by  mem- 
bers chosen  firom  die  thtni-Tear  dast 
who  act  as  advisen  and  sit  as  judges  to 

hear  the  arguments  of  each  team  and  to 
decide  the  cases,  each  case  being  argued 
by  two  men  on  each  side.  In  the  second 
year,  professon  sit  with  third-year  stu- 
dents to  hear  arguments  in  an  elimina- 
tion contest  to  select  the  tour  students 
who  shall  appear  as  attorneys  in  the 
finals.  These  are  held  on  Founder's  Day. 

Honors  and  prizes. -—The  first  prizes  of- 
fered in  the  Law  School  were  in  the  form 
of  honors  to  those  students  standing 
highest  in  each  third-year  class.  They 
were  selected  as  student  editors  of  the 
Michigan  Law  Review.  They  received  not 
only  this  recognition,  but  also  the  val- 
uable opportunity  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion  studies  of  recent  cases.  Incidentally, 
they  greatly  improved  their  chances  of 
finding  positions  in  desirable  offices  on 
graduation.  Law  Rmew  men  are  at  a 
premium. 

In  191 2  the  University  of  Michigan 
Department  of  Law  joined  with  several 
odier  law  schoob  in  establishing  the  Or- 
der of  the  Coif,  an  honor  society  for  law 
schools,  whose  members  are  chosen  prin- 
cipally on  the  basis  of  scholarship  (see 
Part  IX:  Coir). 

The  first  monetary  prize  offered  in  the 
Law  School  was  an  award  of  the  Howard 
B.  Coblentz  prize,  paid  from  the  income 
of  a  fund  given  by  the  parents  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1918  who  lost  his  life 
in  World  War  I.  In  1925  a  class  of  1908 
memorial  sciiolarship  was  provided  for 
by  Guy  B.  I^dlay  of  that  class  for  the 
second-year  student  who  in  the  previous 
year  had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his 
class. 

The  Henry  M.  Campbell  case  club 
award  was  established  by  the  Detroit  law 
firm  of  which  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  class 
of  1878,  had  been  a  member.  It  is 
awarded  to  the  four  men  of  the  case  clubs 


who  win  through  the  preliminary'  con- 
tests and  are  chosen  for  the  final  argu- 
ment OB  Founder's  Day.  Two-thirds  of 
the  prize  goes  to  the  two  who  win  the 
final  contest,  the  other  third  to  the  losers. 

In  1928  the  Regents  established  three 
fellowships  with  substantial  stipends  to 
assist  graduates  of  outstanding  ability  to 
do  graduate  work  and  independent  re- 
search. Other  funds  have  been  made 
available  by  the  great  gifts  of  William  W. 
Cook  to  the  Law  School. 

Publications.  The  law  class  of  1894 
began  an  "annual  publication"  called  To- 
Wit.  The  classes  of  1895  and  1896  con- 
tinued it,  but  changed  the  name  to  Rms 
Gestae.  This  contains  considerable  mat- 
ter of  historical  interest.  Judge  Cooley 
contributed  to  To-Wit  a  very  valuable 
article  on  "Founding  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  I'niversity  of  Michigan/* 
with  fine  appreciations  of  Professors 
Campbell  and  Walker,  .'^n  appreciation 
of  Judge  Cooley  was  written  by  Preri- 
dent  Angell.  Res  Gestae  of  1895  contains 
important  addresses  made  at  the  unveil- 
mg  of  a  bust  of  Judge  Cooley,  which  had 
been  given  by  the  class.  The  principal 
speaker  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  New  York  bar,  Mr.  William  B. 
Hornblower.  One  feature  of  the  publica- 
tion was  an  article  by  Judge  Cooley  on 
the  Webster-Hay ne  debate  in  Congress, 
in  which  Judge  Cooley  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent his  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  ftes  Gtstme  of  1896  con- 
tains a  tribute  to  Judge  Campbell,  then 
just  deceased,  by  Judge  Cooley,  the  last 
survivor  of  that  great  triumvirate^  and 
an  article  by  the  new  Dean,  Harry  B. 
Hutchins,  on  "The  Law  School  of  To- 
Day,  Its  Work  and  Functions."  Such 
contributions  are  indeed  res  gestae. 

Other  publicadons  deserving  mention 
are  The  Brief y  issued  in  1925  by  the  first 
students  who  lived  in  the  new  Lawyers 
Club;  Addresses^  issued  in  1925,  at  the 
dedtcadon  of  the  Lawyers  Qub;  Tkt 
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Latvyers'  ^uadrangle^  published  in  1931 
when  the  William  W.  Cook  Legal  Re- 
search Libruy  wis  completed;  Dediea- 
tory  Exercises,  Law  ^adrangle  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  a  book  of  illus- 
trations published  in  1934;  and  Law 
^ftadrangUy  1 934,  containing  the  notable 
addresses  at  the  dedicatory  exercises 
after  Hutchins  Hail  was  finished. 

The  Michigan  Law  Reoiew. — Increas- 
ingly in  recent  yean  the  most  Tahnble 
contributions  to  the  law  and  its  pro- 
cedure have  been  made  by  scholarly 
studies  which  have  been  published  as  ar- 
ticles in  legal  journals.  The  demand  for 
suitable  vehides  for  bringing  such  stud- 
ies to  pnMic  attention  has  been  met  to  a 
large  extent  by  law  journals  supported 
by  the  law  schools.  The  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view appeared  in  1887,  the  Ya/e  Law 
'Journal  in  1891,  the  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view in  1 901,  and  the  Michigan  Law  Re- 
view in  1902.  The  last-named  was  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Floyd  Russell 
Mcchem  (A.M.hon.  '94, LL.D. '12), Pro- 
fessor of  I -aw,  and  the  author  of  nota- 
ble standard  texts  on  various  subjects  of 
the  law.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
bers  of  the  law  faculry  and  by  ten  stu- 
dents from  the  third-year  class  who 
acted  as  editorial  aiisistants.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  ^ve  expression  to  the  legal 
scholarship  of  the  University  and  to 
serve  the  profession  and  the  public  by 
timely  discussion  of  legal  problems  and 
by  noting  important  devebpments  in  the 
field  of  jurisprudence. 

The  Review  was  made  up  of  leading 
articles*  comment  on  important  cases 
and  interesting  legal  subjects,  notes  on 
recent  cases,  and  reviews  of  books  and 
legal  literature.  The  aim  was  to  be  prac- 
tical and  scholarly,  and  not  so  academic 
as  to  be  out  of  tovKh  with  die  legal  pro- 
fession. The  Law  Review  has  been  ed- 
ited, in  turn,  by  Professors  Mechem, 
Brewster,  Holbrook,  Drake,  Stoner, 
Aigler,  Waite,  and  Shartd.  Student  edi- 


tors chosen  from  the  third-year  classes 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  proved 
aptitude  for  tlw  wnk  have  written  the 
comments  and  notes.  The  leading  arti- 
cles have  been  furnished  not  only  by 
members  of  the  faculty  but  also  by  law 
teachers  from  other  schools  and  by  schol- 
ars who  are  practicing  lawyers,  judges, 
and  experts  in  various  legal  fields.  Stu- 
dent editors  have  not  infrequently  pro- 
duced  work  of  sudi  value  as  to  be  pub- 
lished as  leading  articles.  More  and  more 
the  contributions  to  the  Review  have 
been  studied  by  lawyers  and  cited  by 
judges.  They  have  done  much  to  lend 
impetus  to  the  widespread  ptesent-day 
movements  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law  and  of  its  practice  and  procedure. 

Founder's  Day. — Each  year  since 
the  completion  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
William  W.  Cook  Quadrangle,  the  Law 
School  (in  Mr.  Cook's  honor)  has  set 
aside  a  day  in  April  as  Founder's  Day. 
To  the  exercises  of  this  day  members  of 
the  bar  are  invited  as  guests.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  final  argument  in  the  case 
dub  contest  for  the  Henry  M.  Campbell 
ease  dub  award  is  the  chief  feature.  la 
the  evening  a  dinner  in  the  dining  hall  of 
the  Lawyers  Club  is  attended  by  stu- 
dents and  large  numbers  of  lawyers,  most 
of  whom  are  alumni  of  the  Law  SchooL 
The  dinner  is  followed  by  an  address  on 
some  legal  subject  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bench  or  bar. 

Legal  assBAacH.— Although  research 
in  law  has  always  been  an  important 
field  of  work  for  members  of  the  Law 
School  faculty,  the  first  definite  and  for- 
mal proposal  to  provide  means  ktt  die 
systematic  development  of  legal  research 
was  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, dated  April  25,  1922,  by  a  then 
anonymous  donor  who  later  was  rb* 
vealed  as  William  W.  Cook. 

In  that  letter  Mr.  Cook  stated  that  he 
proposed  to  erect  a  building  to  be  known 
as  the  Lawyers  Club.  He  said,  furriier: 
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All  dues  and  all  profit  from  the  operation 
of  the  building  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
legal  research  work,  to  be  expcnticd  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Governors  may  deem 
beat.  This  leg«l  research  work  will  render 
possible  the  study  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence and  legislation,  national  and  state, 
and  also  of  foreign  countries,  ancient  and 
modem.  Such  work  should  be  of  use  in  pro- 
posed legislation,  and,  besides  leading  to  the 
production  of  reliable  law  treatises  and 
•tndieBt  liould  help  to  systematize  the  law 
as  a  science.  The  European  plan  of  giving 
leisure  time  to  professors  to  pursue  their 
studies  and  produce  original  works  may  well 
be  applied  in  America  to  professors  of  law, 
who  at  present  are  absorbed  too  exclusively 
in  class-room  woric.  A  legal  research  fund 
could  be  used  to  pay  part  of  their  salaries, 
thus  giving  them  time  for  original  research. 
(R.P.,  1 940-23,  p.  448.) 

Research  work  on  the  Lawyers  Club 
foundAtifm  began  in  1927,  whien  Edaon 
Read  Sunderland  ('97,  *oi/,  LL.D. 
Northwestern  'n)  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  Legal  Research. 
Later,  WiUiam  Wirt  Blume  (Texas  '90^ 
Midugiui  '17/,  S.J.D.  '28)  was  given  a 
continuing  research  appointment.  Others 
have  received  temporary  appointments 
frcmt  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  specific  problems. 

The  first  task  undertaken  with  Law- 
yers Club  funds  was  the  revision  of  the 
legal  procedure  of  the  courts  of  Michi- 
gan. Soon  after  Professor  Sunderland's 
appointment  as  Professor  of  Legal  Re- 
search, he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
newly  created  Procedure  Commission  of 
the  state,  and  became  secretary  and 
draftsman  of  the  commission.  A  com- 
pletely modernized  system  of  procedure 
was  prepared  as  a  result  of  about  two 
years  of  work,  presented  to  the  profes- 
sion for  criticism  and  suggestions,  and 
finally  put  into  operation  by  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  title,  "Michi- 
gim  Court  Rules,  1931." 

As  a  result  of  this  work  Professor  Sun- 


derland was  asked  by  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association  to  prefMre  a  new  and  simpli- 
fied system  of  procedure  for  the  state  of 

Illinois,  and  the  Law  School  was  in  a 
position  to  enable  him  to  devote  a  large 
part  of  his  time  for  two  years  tothiswork. 
The  new  Practice  Act  was  adopted  in 
1933  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  appdnted  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee in  1934  to  draft  new  rules  of  practice 
for  the  federal  courts,  Professor  Sunder- 
land was  made  a  member,  and  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  that  work  for  nearly 
three  years. 

In  1929  the  legislature  of  Michigan 
created  the  Judicial  Council,  to  make  a 
continuous  study  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  state  and  to  suggest  to 
the  legislature  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  time  to  time,  such  changes  as 
might  be  deemed  advisable.  No  appro* 
priation  was  made  for  the  council,  and  it 
was  understood  that  responsihilitA'  for 
making  the  necessary  studies  and  pub- 
lishing the  reports  would  be  assumed  by 
the  Law  School  as  a  part  of  its  research 
program.  Professor  Sunderland  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Judicial  Council  from 
the  beginning,  and  has  published  six  an- 
nual reports,  each  containing  a  statistical 
presentation  of  the  work  of  the  courts  of 
the  State  during  the  year,  together  with 
some  special  legal  study,  all  financed  out 
of  Law  School  research  funds.  Among 
these  special  studies  have  been  Condem- 
nation Procedure^  by  Roy  R.  Ray  (1931), 
Discovery  Procedure^  by  George  Ragland 
(1933),  Orgamzation  and  Operation  ^ 
Courts  of  Review ,  by  Edward  O.  Curran 
and  Edson  R.  Sunderland  (1933),  De- 
claratory Judgments — Their  Availability 
in  Different  Types  of  Controversies ^  by 
Edson  R.  Sunderland  (1934),  The  Office 
of  the  Friend  of  the  Court  in  IVayne 
County^  by  Frank  E.  Cooper  and  John 
P.  Dawson  (1935),  and  Pre-trial  Pro- 
cedurt  in  fVayne  County,  by  Frank  E. 
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Cooper  (1936).  These  studies  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  Discovery  Pro- 
cedure,  in  an  enlarged  and  revised  form, 
was  published  aa  a  book  by  the  Law 
School,  and  has  become  feoognized  as  the 
leading  American  treatise  on  the  practi- 
cal use  of  discovery  before  trial. 

Historical  studies  have  taken  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  research  pn^ram  of 
the  Law  School.  An  extraordinarily  val- 
uable mass  of  documents  was  discovered 
in  Lansing  connsting  of  records  and  files 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan  and  of  the  early  state  Supreme 
Court.  They  cover  the  period  from  1805 
to  i860.  Professor  Blume devoted  severiJ 
years  to  examining  and  classifying  this 
material,  which  includes  some  three  thou- 
sand original  tiles,  and  he  selected  and 
edited  the  documents  which  are  of  spe- 
cial historical  value  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  character  of  the  judicial 
business  transacted  by  those  courts  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  Four 
large  volumes  prepared  by  Professor 
Blume  have  been  published  by  the  Law 
School  under  the  title  Transactions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
l»if ,  7^5  18 1 4. 

A  study  of  English  chancery  decrees  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor John  P.  Dawson  ('22,  J.D.  '24, 
D.  Phil.  Oxford  '30).  During  the  second 
semester  of  1936-37,  Professor  Dawson 
was  engaged,  while  on  sabbatical  leave  in 
England,  in  completing  this  study. 

Research  funds  have  also  been  made 
available  for  a  number  of  other  projects 
of  more  or  less  extended  scope.  Paul 
Gerhart  Kauper  (Earlham  '29,  J.D. 
Michigan  '32),  now  a  member  of  die  Law 
School  faculty,  spent  the  year  following 
his  graduation  in  a  research  study  of  the 
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regulation  and  taxation  of  motor  car- 
riers, under  the  direction  of  Professor 
E.  Bly the  Stason.  Seven  extensive  papers 
giving  the  results  of  this  study  have  been 
published  in  the  Michigan  Law  Review. 
William  Warner  Bishop,  Jr.  ('28, 
J.D.  '31),  devoted  a  year  to  research 
work  in  international  law  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Edwin  DeWitt  Dick- 
inson (Carleton  '19,  Ph.D.  Harvard  '18, 
J.D.  Michigan  '19),  which  consisted  in 
editing  the  Spanish-American  cases  for 
the  International  Law  Digest  published 
by  the  Univcrsitv  of  London. 

The  text  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute's restatement  of  the  law  of  con- 
tracts has  been  annotated  with  Michigan 
citations,  in  order  to  make  it  more  useful 
to  the  courts  and  lawyers  of  Michigan. 
Professor  Grismore  has  had  charge  of 
this  work. 

Invaluable  work  in  collecting  and  edit- 
ing materials  for  the  use  of  students  in  a 
number  of  branches  of  the  law  has  been 
made  possiUe  by  allocations  of  research 
funds  to  various  members  of  the  Law 
School  faculty.  Nothing  is  more  essential 
to  effective  teaching  of  modern  law  than 
the  constant  revision  of  materials  for 
study,  in  order  that  work  in  the  class- 
room may  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
continuous  changes  in  the  body  of  the 
law  and  its  application  to  new  problems. 
The  labor  involved  in  this  process  of 
continual  modernizing  of  teaching  ma- 
terial is  enormous,  and  the  success  of  the 
Law  School  in  muntatning  its  high 
standing  for  legal  scholarship  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  availability  of  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

Edwin  C.  Goddard* 

*  Died  Augiut  14,  t^t. 
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